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TO  THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


AND 


RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

HENRY, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON, 

and  one  of  his  majestt^s  most  honourable  privy- 
council,  &c. 

My  Lord, 

JLhAT  I  presume  to  lay  these  papers  at  your 
Lordship's  feet,  is  not  because  I  imagine  they  de* 
serve,  but  because  I  am  conscious  they  need  so  great 
a  patronage.  Not  but  that,  were  the  discourses  they 
contain  as  great  and  meritorious  as  their  argument, 
they  might  safely  shelter  themselves  under  their 
own  deserts,  and  challenge  homage,  instead  of  beg- 
ging protection :  but,  though  I  have  done  my  best 
endeavour  to  treat  this  great  theme  suitably  to  its 
own  native  majesty,  yet  I  am  very  sensible  it  hath 
not  escaped  the  too  common  fate  of  all  such  sublime 
a|2jd  excellent  subjects,  which  is,  to  be  fouled  and 
sullied  by  coarse  handling.  But  my  lot  falling  in 
this  unhappy  age,  wherein  the  best  church  and  re- 
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ligion  in  the  world  are  in  such  apparent  danger  of 
being  crucified,  like  their  blessed  Author,  between 
those  two  thieves,  (and  both,  alas!  impenitent  ones,) 
superstition  and  enthusiasm,  I  thought  my  self  obliged 
not  to  sit  still,  as  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the 
tragedy,  but  in  my  little  sphere,  and  according  to  my 
poor  ability,  to  endeavour  its  prevention :  and  con- 
sidering that  the  most  effectual  means  the  Roman- 
ists have  used  to  subvert  this  church,  which  they  so 
much  envy,  and  all  the  reformations  do  so  much  ad- 
mire and  depend  on,  hath  been  to  divide  her  own 
children  firom  her,  and  arm  them  against  her,  by 
starting  new  opinions  among  them,  and  engaging 
their  zeal  (which  was  wont  to  be  employed  to  better 
purposes)  in  hot  disputes  about  the  modes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  her  worship :  I  thought  a  discourse  of 
the  Christian  life,  which  is  the  proper  sphere  of 
Christian  zeal,  might  be  a  good  expedient  to  take 
men  off  from  those  .dangerous  contentions  which 
were  kindled,  and  are  fed  and  blown,  by  such  as  de- 
sign our  common  ruin.     For  sure,  did  our  people 
throughly  understand  what  it  is  to  be  Christians  in- 
deed, and  how  much  duty  that  implies,  they  could 
never  find  so  much  leisure  as  they  do  to  quarrel  anc^ 
wrangle  about  trifles. 

This,  my  LfOrd,  is  the  sincere  design  of  what 
here  present  to  your  Lordship ;  and,  however  it  m 
succeed,  I  have  this  satisfaction,  that  I  meant  v 
and  have  expressed  my  good-will  to  this  poor  em 
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church,  whose  truly  primitive  constitution,  pure  and 
undefiled  religion,  I  shall  always  admire  and  re- 
verence; and,  whatsoever  her  fate  may  be,  I  am 
chained  to  her  fortunes  by  my  reason  and  con- 
science, and  shall  ever  esteem  it  more  eligible  to  be 
crushed  by  her  fall,  which  God  avert,  tlian  to  flou- 
rish and  triumph  on  her  ruins. 

But  among  the  many  ill  omens  that  threaten  our 
church,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  presage  its  pros- 
perity ;  and  that  is,  that  such  eminent  stations  in  it, 
as  your  Lordship's,  are  so  excellently  supplied.  For 
although  whether  the  part  you  are  designed  for,  be 
to  grace  her  triumphs  or  her  funeral,  is  known  only 
to  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  events;  yet  this,  my 
Lord,  all  that  wish  well  to  our  church  conclude, 
that  Gk>d  bestowed  you  upon  her  as  a  token  of  love : 
for  which  they  have  sufficient  warrant,  even  from  the 
daily  experience  they  have  of  the  prudence  and  vigi- 
lance of  your  government ;  the  piety,  integrity,  and 
generosity  of  your  temper ;  of  your  invincible  loyalty 
to  your  prince;  your  undaunted  zeal  for  the  reformed 
religion;  and  your  grave  and  obliging  deportment 
towards  all  you  converse  with.  I  shall  trouble  your 
Lordship  no  further,  but  conclude  this  address  with 
that  which  I  am  sure  is  the  hearty  prayer  of  all 
your  honest  clergy,  That  the  God  of  heaven  would 
long  continue  your  Lordship  a  blessing  to  the  church 
and  to  this  diocese,  an  honour  to  your  sacred  order 
and  the  noble  stock  you  descend  from  :  and  if  what 
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I  here  present,  prove  but  so  prosperous  as  to  do 
some  good  in  the  world,  and  obtain  your  Lordship's 
acceptance,  it  will  be  a  noble  compensation  of  this 
well-meant  endeavour.     I  am. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  humble 
And  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SCOTT. 


THE 


PREFACE. 


JL  SHALL  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  long  apology 
for  the  publication  of  the  ensuing  treatise,  though  I  might 
plead  (as  other  authors  do)  the  importunity  of  friends, 
whose  judgments  I  very  much  reverence.  For,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  do  by  no  means  think  that,  in  an  affair  of  this  na- 
ture, it  is  safe  or  fit  for  a  man  to  be  overborne  by  the  per- 
suasions of  those,  whose  judgments  he  hath  just  cause  to 
suspect  may  be  bribed  by  their  friendships :  and  therefore 
had  I  not  hoped  that,  in  such  an  age  as  this,  (wherein, 
through  our  own  divisions  and  debaucheries,  both  in  opin- 
ion and  practice,  and  the  hellish  contrivances  of  our  ene- 
mies, we  have  such  a  dismal  prospect  of  things  before  us,) 
these  papers  might  be  of  some  use  to  religion  and  the  souls 
of  men,  I  would  never  have  troubled  the  world  with  them ; 
but  hoping  they  might,  I  have  ventured,  upon  that  reason, 
to  publish  them. 

I  have  for  some  years  been  a  sorrowful  spectator  of  the 
black  cloud  that  is  gathering  over  my  native  country,  and, 
I  must  confess,  have  not  been  without  my  share  of  the  fears 
and  anxieties  of  the  age:  but  being  at  last  quite  sick  of 
looking  downwards  upon  this  uncomfortable  scene  of  things, 
I  had  no  other  way  to  relieve  my  oppressed  thoughts,  but 
to  raise  them  above  this  miserable  world,  and  entertain 
them  with  the  comforts  of  religion,  and  the  hopes  of  a  bet- 
ter state  beyond  the  grave ;  wherein,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
found  such  rest  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  as  rendered  my 
blackest  apprehensions  of  the  ensuing  storm  very  tolerable. 
And  now,  because  I  would  not  eat  my  morsel  alone,  and 
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enjoy  my  satisfaction  to  myself,  I  have  endeavoured,  by 
this  following  treatise  of  heaven,  and  the  way  thither,  to 
break  and  distribute  it  among  my  distressed  neighbours; 
that  so,  by  carrying  theh:  minds  £rom  these  dismal  ex- 
pectations into  the  quiet  and  happy  regions  above,  and  di- 
recting their  lives  and  actions  thither,  I  might  communi- 
cate to  them  the  blessed  art,  how  to  live  happily  in  a  dis- 
tracted world.  And,  methinks,  when  our  present  state  is 
so  perplexed  and  uncertain,  we  should  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily concerned  to  make  sure  of  something,  and  to  provide 
for  a  future  well-being,  that  so  we  may  not  be  miserable  in 
both  worlds.  As  for  the  argument  I  have  undertaken,  I 
may,  without  breach  of  modesty,  say,  it  is  a  great  and  a 
noble  one;  it  is  the  Christian  Ufe,  which,  next  to  the  an- 
gelical, approaches  nearest  to  the  life  of  God.  But  as  for 
the  management  of  it,  all  that  I  can  say  is  this,  I  have  em- 
ployed my  best  thoughts  and  skill  about  it ;  and  if,  after 
this,  I  have  any  where  wronged  or  misrepresented  it,  it  is 
more  my  unhappiness  than  my  fault.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought,  that  in  the  6rst  three  chapters  I  have  discoursed 
more  speculatively  than  it  is  fit  in  a  book  that  is  designed 
for  common  use  and  edification ;  but  it  may  be,  when  the 
reader  hath  considered  the  nature  of  the  arguments  I  have 
there  handled,  and  how  necessarily  they  fall  in  with  my  de- 
sign, he  will  be  convinced  that  it  was  unavoidable.  And  yet 
I  doubt  not,  but  with  a  little  diligence  and  attention  of 
mind,  the  plainest  reader  may  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
main  reason  and  evidence  of  what  I  drive  at. 

In  the  first  place,  I  thought  it  would  be  necessary,,  in 
treating  of  the  Christian  life,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
blessed  end  it  refers  to,  that  so,  from  the  nature  of  that,  we 
might  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  necessity  and  use- 
fulness of  those  means  which  Christianity  prescribes  in  order 
to  it.  And  this  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  first  chapter ; 
where  I  have  only  so  far  explained  the  nature  of  the  heavenly 
state  and  felicities,  as  was  necessary  to  light  and  conduct  us 
through  the  ensuing  design. 

In  the  second  place,  I  judged  it  would  be  no  less  expe- 
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dient  to  ^ve  fiome  general  account  of  what  kinds  of  means 
are  necessary  to  our  obtaining  this  end ;  that  so  we  might 
be  convinced  how  requisite  both  the  principal  and  instru- 
mental parts  of  the  Christian  life  are  to  our  everlasting 
happiness.  And  this  I  have  attempted  in  the  second  chap- 
ter; wherein,  from  the  consideration  of  the  vast  distance 
there  is  between  the  pure  and  blessed  state  of  heaven,  and 
this  oofrupt  and  d^enerate  state  of  human  nature,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  us  to 
practise  and  acquire  ^those  Christian  virtues,  in  the  per- 
fection whereof  the  heavenly  bliss  consists;  but  that  to 
enable  us  to  practise,  acquire,  and  improve  them,  there  are 
sundry  other  instrumental  duties  indispensably  necessary ; 
which  duties,  as  I  have  there  proved,  are  of  no  other  use 
or  ^gnificancy  in  reli^on,  than  as  they  are  means  of  virtue 
and  piety. 

And  having  thus  distributed  the  means  into  their  proper 
kinds  and  order,  I  have,  in  the  third  chapter,  treated  largely 
of  the  first  kind,  to  wit,  the  practice  of  the  Christian  vir- 
tues ;  in  which,  I  confess,  I  have  neither  handled  the  par- 
ticular virtues  in  th^r  full  extent  and  latitude,  nor  enforced 
them  with  all  their  moral  reasons ;  that  being  done  already 
to  excellent  purpose,  in  those  two  incomparable  treatises  of 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  and  of  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
Nor  could  I  have  done  it  without  swelling  this  discourse, 
which  is  large  enough  already,  into  a  volume  too  large  for 
ccnnmon  use.  And  indeed  all  that  was  necessary  to  my 
purpose,  was  only  so  far  to  explain  the  nature  of  each  par- 
ticular virtue,  as  that  the  reader  might  thereby  understand 
what  is  meant  by  them:  but  that  which  most  concerned  me, 
in  pursuance  of  my  main  design,  was  to  prove,  that  the 
practice  of  every  virtue  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  a  necessary  means  to  the  blessed  end  of  it.  And 
accordingly,  as  I  have  shewn  from  the  express  commands 
of  our  religion,  our  indispensable  obligation  to  practise 
every  virtue ;  so  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  how,  in  the 
practice  of  it,  we  do  naturally  grow  up  to  the  heavenly 
state ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  how,  in  the  course  of  a  sinful 
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life,  we  do,  .by  a  necessary  efficiency,  gradually  ^nk  our- 
selves  into  the  state  of  the  damned.  For  I  have  proved  at 
large,  that  there  b  something  of  heaven  and  hell  in  the  very 
nature  of  each  particular  virtue  and  vice,  and  that  in  the 
perfection  of  these  two  opposite  qualifies  consists  the  main 
happiness  and  misery  of  those  two  opposite  states.  From 
whence-  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  as  in  the  practice  of 
the  one  or  the  other  we  grow  more  virtuous  or  vicious ;  so 
proportionably  we  lise  up  towards  heaven^  or  sink  dotwn  to- 
wards hell,  by  a  fatal  tend^icy  of  nature.  The  truth  of 
which  is  not  only  acknowledged  by  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tian writers,  but  also  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  heathen 
philosophers ;  though  this,  I  think,  is  the  first  attempt  that 
hath  been  made  to  derive  the  heavenly  and  the  hellish 
states  from  the  nature  of  the  particular  virtues  and  vices.  I 
pray  God,  that  what  I  have  said  may  but  engage  some 
more  skilful  pen  in  the  prosecution  of  this  noble  argument 
For  I  know  nothing  in  the  world  that  can  be  more  effectual 
to  engage  men  to  be  substantially  reli^ous,  to  take  them  off 
from  hjrpocrisy  and  formality,  from  all  presmnptuous  hopes 
and  false  dependencies,  than  their  being  throughly  con- 
vinced of  this  truth,  that  the  eternal  happiness  or  misery 
of  souls  is  founded  in  their  virtue  or  vice ;  and  that  there 
is  as  inseparable  a  connexion  between  grace  and  glory,  sdn 
and  hell,  as  there  is  between  fire  and  heat,  frost  and  cold,  or 
any  other  necessary  cause  and  its  effect.  For  if  they  were 
but  throughly  persuaded  of  this,  they  would  easily  discern 
what  wretched  nonsense  it  is,  to  think  of  going  to  heaven, 
or  escaping  hell,  whilst  they  continue  in  any  wilful  course  of 
disobedience  to  the  laws  of  virtue. 

Having  thus  treated  at  large  of  the  first  sort  of  means  by 
which  the  end  of  our  Christian  life  is  to  be  obtained,  I  pro- 
ceed, in  the  fourth  chapter,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  second,  viz.  the  instrumental  du- 
ties of  Christianity,  which  are  enjoined  us  as  means  sub- 
servient to  our  practice,  acquisition,  and  improvement  of 
those  heavenly  virtues,  in  the  perfection  whereof  our  chief 
happiness  consists.     And  for  the  more  distinct  handling  of 
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these,  I  have  considered  men  under  a  threefold  state,  with 
respect  to  the  Christian  life ;  first,  as  entering  into  it ;  se- 
condly, as  actually  engaged  in  it ;  thirdly,  as  perfecting  and 
improving  themselves  by  perseverance  in  it:  to  each  of 
which  I  have  appropriated  such  of  the  instrumental  duties 
as  I  conceive  did  more  especially  belong  to  them.  It  is 
true,  some  of  the  duties  here  treated  of  are  not  purely  in- 
strumental, but  of  a  mixed  nature ;  such  as  faith,  prayer, 
actual  dedication  of  our  good  works  to  God,  &c.  which  are 
essential  parts  of  divine  worship,  and,  as  such,  do  belong  to 
those  divine  virtues,  the  perfection  whereof  makes  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  everlasting  happiness  of  souls.  But  here  I 
have  considered  them  only  as  means  and  instruments  in  the 
use  of  which  we  are  to  acquire  and  perfect  those  beatifical 
virtues.  And  of  this  sort  of  means  I  do  not  remember  any 
one  particular  recommended  in  holy  scripture,  but,  what 
hath  been  here  treated  of.  Upon  some  indeed  I  have  in- 
msted  much  mare  briefly  than  upon  others,  because  I  find 
them  already  largely  accounted  for  in  other  practical  books, 
and  especially  in  those  two  excellent  treatises  above  named ; 
but  those  which  they  either  cursorily  touch,  or  take  no  no- 
tice of  at  all,  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  give  a  larger  ac- 
count of. 

From  the  whole,  I  wotild  recommend  to  the  pious  reader 
the  consideration  of  the  admirable  structure  and  contriv- 
ance of  the  practical  part  of  Christianity,  which,  having 
proposed  to  us  an  end  so  great  and  sublime,  and  so  highly 
worthy  of  our  most  vigorous  prosecutions,  hath  also  fur- 
nished us  with  such  ch(Hce  and  effectual  means  of  all  sorts 
to  attain  it.  The  consideration  of  which  would  be  in  itself 
a  great  inducement  to  me  to  believe  Christianity  a  divine 
religion,  though  I  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  its  exter- 
nal evidence  and  motives  of  credibility.  For  it  can  never 
enter  into  my  head,  that  such  a  rare  and  exquisite  contriv- 
ance to  make  men  good  and  happy  could  ever  owe  its  ori- 
ginal to  the  mere  invention  of  a  carpenter^s  son,  and  a  com- 
pany of  illiterate  fishermen.  Ektpecially  considering  how 
far  it  excels  the  moral  precepts  even  of  those  divine  philo- 
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sophers  who  believed  a  future  state  of  a  blessed  imnuv- 
tality,  and  exercised  their  best  wit  in  prescribing  rules  to 
guide  and  direct  men  thither. 

And  having  ^ven  this  large  account  of  the  instrumental 
duties  of  the  Christian  life,  and  also  enforced  the  several 
divisions  of  them  with  proper  arguments  and  motives,  I 
thought  fit  to  add  a  fifth  chapter,  wherdn  I  have  ^ven 
some  rules  for  the  more  profitable  reading  dT  this  practical 
discourse,  and  also  some  general  directions  for  the  exercise 
of  our  private  reli^on,  in  all  the  difierent  states  of  the 
^Christian  life,  together  with  certain  forms  of  private  devo- 
tion, fitted  for  each  state.  In  which  I  have  supposed,  what 
I  doubt  is  a  very  deplorable  truth,  viz.  that  the  generality 
of  Christians,  after  their  initiation  by  baptbm  into  the  pub- 
lic profession  of  Christianity,  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  se- 
duced, either  through  bad  example  or  education,  into  a  vi- 
cious state  of  life ;  and  that  consequently  £rom  thence  they 
must  take  their  first  start  into  the  thorough  practice  of 
Christianity.  Not  that  I  make  the  least  doubt,  but  that 
there  are  a  great  many  excellent  Christians,  who,  by  the 
blesfflng  of  Grod  upon  their  pious  education,  have  been  se- 
cured from  this  calamity,  and  trained  up  from  their  infancy 
under  a  prevailing  sense  of  God  and  religion;  and  therefore 
for  such  as  these,  as  there  is  no  need  of  that  solemn  method 
of  repentance,  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  so  neither  is  there  of  those  first  penitential  prayers 
in  this  fifth  chapter,  which  is  accommodated  to  that  state. 
For  these  persons  have  long  since  been  actually  engaged  in 
the  Christian  life,  and,  as  it  is  to  be  supposed,  have  made 
considerable  improvements  in  it,  and  therefore  as  they  are 
only  concerned  in  the  duties  of  the  second  and  third  states 
of  the  Christian  life,  so  they  are  only  to  use  the  prayers 
which  are  fitted  to  those  states,  which,  with  some  variation 
of  those  phrases  which  suppose  the  past  course  of  our  life 
to  have  been  vicious,  they  may  easily  accommodate  to  their 
own  condition.  But  the  design  of  this  discourse  is  not  only 
to  conduct  them  onwards  in  their  way,  who  have  already 
entered  upon  the  Christian  life,  but  also  to  reduce  those  to 
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it,  who  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  wander  into  vicious 
courses;  or  rather,  though  it  serves  both  purposes,  it  is 
wholly  dedgned  for  the  same  persons,  viz.  to  seek  and  bring 
back  those  lost  sheep  who  have  strayed  from  the  paths  of 
Christian  piety  and  virtue,  and  then  to  lead  them  on, 
through  all  the  intermediate  stages,  to  the  happy  state  of 
immortal  pleasures  at  the  end  of  them.  And  now,  if  what 
hath  been  said  should,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  obtain  its 
deagned  effect  upon  any  person,  I  ask  no  other  requital  for 
all  the  pains  it  hath  cost  me,  but  his  earnest  prayers  to  Grod 
for  me,  that  after  my  best  endeavours  to  guide  and  direct 
him  to  heaven,  I  may  not  fall  short  of  it  myself. 
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CHAP.  I. 

« 

Concerning  the  tdHmate  end  of  the  Christian  life. 

IN  order  to  our  understanding  what  is  the  nature, 
use,  and  excdlency  of  any  means,  it  is  necessary  we 
should  have  a  true  and  genuine  notion  of  those  pe- 
culiar ends  which  they  drive  at :  for  the  nature  of 
them,  as  they  are  means,  consists  in  being  service- 
able to  some  end ;  but  to  what  they  are  particularly 
serviceable  must  be  collected  from  the  nature  of 
those  particular  ends  whereunto  they  are  directed. 
And  therefore,  till  we  know  what  those  particular 
ends  are,  it  is  impossible  we  should  know  whether 
they  are  means  or  no ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
whether  they  are  serviceable  to  any  end  or  pur- 
pose. 

It  being,  therefore,  the  design  of  this  woi^  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  Christian  life,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary (for  the  clearing  of  our  way)  to  give  some 
account  of  the  blessed  end  for  which  it  is  intended ; 
which  will  very  much  contribute  to  our  right  under- 
standing of  the  great  usefulness  and  subserviency  of 
each  part  of  it  thereunto.   Therefore, 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  what  is  the  peculiar 
end  of  the  Christian  life. 

II.  Wherein  the  true  nature  of  this  end  consists. 

VOL.  I.  B 


2  Of  the  Pkristian  life.  part  i. 

I.  As  for  the  end  of  the  Christian  life,  we  are  as- 
sured from  scripture,  that  it  is  no  other  but  heaven 
itself,  that  state  of  endless  bliss  and  happiness,  which 
Grod  hath  prepared  in  the  world  above  for  the  recep- 
tion of  all  those,  who^  by  patient  continuance  in 
weU-doingy  seek  for  ghry^  and  honour,  and  immor- 
tality.  That  this  is  the  end  of  the  Christian  life  is 
evident  from  hence,  because  it  is  every  where  pro- 
posed,  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  as  the  chief 
good  of  a  Christian,  and  the  supreme  motive  to  all 
Christian  virtue.  For  so  St.  John,  that  bosom-fa- 
vourite of  our  Saviour,  assures  us,  that  this  is  the 
promise  which  Christ  hath  promised  us,  even  eter* 
nal  Ufe,  1  John  ii.  25.  And  if  we  look  into  the 
Grospel  of  St.  John,  who  hath  more  largely  recorded 
our  Saviour's  sermons  and  discourses  than  any  other 
evangelist,  we  shall  find  eternal  life  still  proposed  by 
him,  as  the  supereminent  promise,  to  encourage  and 
persuade  men  to  the  profession  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  so,  John  iv.  36,  it  is  proposed  by  our 
Saviour,  as  that  which  is  the  harvest  of  a  Christian, 
to  which,  like  the  husbandman's  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing, all  our  care  and  endeavour  is  to  be  directed;  He 
that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  Jruit 
unto  eternal  life.  Consonantly  whereunto  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  that  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of 
the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  Gal.  vi.  8.  An<i^ 
this,  as  bur  Saviour  tells  us,  is  the  great  reward 
which  he  gives  to  all  those  that  hear  and  follow  him, 
John  X.  279  28;  and  this  is  the  great  argument  which 
he  every  where  insists  on,  that  he  that  believeth  hath 
life  everlasting,  that  whosoever  heareth  his  word 
hath  life  everlasting,  and  that  his  commandment  is 
life  everlasting.    And  Rom.  vi.  22,  everlasting  life 
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1  Pet.  iv.  11.  and  affinn,  that  it  is  to  this  purpose 
that  we  are  chosen  to  be  Christians,  that  wie  should 
be  to  the  praise  qfhis  glory,  Eph.  i.  12.  But  that 
the  glory  of  God  is  no  distinct  end  from  our  heiag 
made  partakers  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  is  as 
evident  from  hence,  that  this  glory  consistff%Qt  in 
any  thing  that  we  can  add  or  xontribute  to  him, 
whose  essential  glory  is  so  immense  and  secure,  tteit 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do,  can  either  increase  cor 
diminish  it ;  and  there  is  no  otiier  glory  can  redound 
to  him  from  any  thing  without,  but  what  is  the  re-> 
flection  of  his  own  natural  rays.  £0e  understands 
himself  too  well,  to  value  himself  either  the  more  or 
the  less  for  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  his  creatures. 
For  he  is  enough  dl  stage  and  theatre  to  himself, 
and  hath  the  same  satisfpng  prospect  of  his  own 
glory,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  loud  blasphemie|(  of 
hell,  as  among  the  perpetual  hallelujahs  of  heaven. 
And  having  so,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  should 
enjoin  us  to  praise  and  glorify  him,  for  the  sake  of 
any  good  or  advantage  tiiat  can  accrue  to  himself  by 
it,  or  out  of  any  other  pleasure  he  takes  in  hearing 
himself  applauded  and  commended  by  us,  than  he 
doth  in  any  other  act  that  is  decent  and  reasonable 
in  its  own  nature ;  but  it  is  therefore  he  will  have 
us  praise  him,  because  he  knows  it  is  for  our  good, 
and  highly  conduces,  as  it  is  a  most  reasonable  ac* 
tion,  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  our  reason- 
able natures;  because  our  praising  him  natura&y 
excites  us  to  imitate  him,  and  to  transcribe  into  our 
own  natures  those  adorable  perfections  which  we  do 
so  admire  and  extol  in  his.  So  that  to  pursue  our 
own  perfection  and  happiness,  is  to  glorify  God  ac- 
cording to  his  own  design  and  intention ;  who  re- 
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qxares  us  to  gLoriiy  him  for  no  other  purpose^  but 
that  thereby  we  may  glorify  ourselves.  And  indeed 
oar  haj^nness  is  God's  glory,  even  as  all  other  wor- 
thy eflTects  are  the  glory  of  their  causes.  It  is  he 
that  gives  being  to  it,  and  consequently  he  that  is 
{^rified  by  it*  It  being  nothing  but  the  resplen- 
dency of  his  own  almighty  goodness,  or  his  own  out- 
stretdied  rays  shining  hemfff^  upon  himself.  And 
tberefbre  we  aim  at  God's  gbry  just  as  he  himself 
doth»  when  we  aim  to  be  as  happy  as  he  would 
have  us ;  that  is,  when  we  pursue  heaven,  and  co- 
operate with  his  infinite  goodness,  whose  great  de- 
sign is  to  advance  us  to  that  blessed  condition,  in 
which  we  shall  glorify  him  for  ever,  and  be  ever- 
lasting monuments  of  his  overflowing  benignity.  So 
that  whether  we  call  our  last  end  heaven,  or  the 
glory  of  God,  it  is  all  but  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
since  t^  obtaining  heaven  we  shall  glorify  him  ac- 
cording to  his  own  design  and  intention.  And  this, 
I  think,  may  suffice  to  shew  what  is  the  true  ultimate 
end  of  the  Christian  life^    But  then, 

IL  It  will  be  yet  further  necessary,  for  our  dear- 
ing  the  way  to  the  design  in  hand,  to  inquire  what 
kind  of  happiness  this  is ;  which  when  we  under- 
stand, we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  comprehend 
what  duties  or  means  are  necessary  for  the  obtain- 
ing it.  And  this  inquiry  will  be  easily  resolved,  by 
considering  the  nature  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
prepared  and  intended.  For  all  happiness  consists 
in  the  firee  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  faculties  of 
nature,  about  objects  that  are  suitable  to  themselves. 
There  is  indeed  a  privative  happiness,  which  is  no- 
thing but  indolence,  or  freedom  from  pain  and  mi- 
sery; and  this  consists  not  so  .much  in  the  exercise,  as 
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in  ihe  rest  and  quiet  of  the  faculties.  And  herein  the 
sofk  and  restive  Epicureans  placed  the  whole  happi« 
ness  of  a  man :  in  which,  I  confess,  they  would  not 
be  very  much  mistaken,  if  there  were  no  happiness 
belonging  to.  a  man  beyond  that  animal  and  sensual 
one,  in  which  the  disciples  of  this  atheistical  philoso^ 
pher  placed  their  chief  good.  For  the  greatest  part 
of  the  pleasures  of  se|j|[e,  indeed,  are  merely  priva- 
tions of  misery,  and  short  reprieves  from  the  griefs 
and  troubles  of  a  wretched  life.  For  what  else  is 
our  ease  and  rest,  but  only  the  removal  of  our  pain 
and  weariness  ?  which  being  removed,  the  pleasure 
is  presently  over,  and  then  we  grow  weary  again  of 
our  rest  and  ease;  till  pain  and  weariness  return 
and  sweeten  them,  and  give  them  a  fresh  and  new 
relish.  For  when  we  are  weary  of  rest,  we  are  fain 
to  recreate  ourselves  with  action ;  and  when  we  are 
weary  of  action,  to  refresh  ourselves  with  rest ;  and 
so  round  again  in  the  same  circle.'  Thus  the  greatest 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking  consists 
in  assuaging  the  pain  of  our  hunger  and  thirst.  For 
when  this  is  over,  you  see  the  pleasure  ceases ;  and 
till  it  returns  again,  every  fresh  morsel  is  but  a  new 
load  to  a  tired  digestion.  So  that,  in  short,  the 
greatest  part  of  those  sensual  felicities  which  we  do 
here  enjoy,  are  only  short  intermissions  of  the  pains 
and  uneasinesses  of  a  wretched  life.  But  if  there 
were  no  other  happiness  belonging  to  a  ^lan,  but 
what  consists  in  not  being  sensible  of  misery,  it  were 
much  more  desirable  to  be  a  stone  than  a  man ;  and 
the  only  way  for  him  to  be  perfectly  happy  would 
be,  to  deprive  himself  of  all  sense  and  perception. 

It  is  true,  that  which  is  positive  in  our  happiness 
can  never  be  perfectly  enjoyed  by  us,  without  a  per- 
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feet  indolence  and  insensibility  of  pain;  it  being 
impossible  for  us  to  have  a  perfect  sense  of  any 
thing,  whilst  we  have  the  least  touch  or  feeling  of 
its  contrary.  But  were  happiness  nothing  else  but 
a  non-perception  of  misery,  it  would  have  no  posi- 
tive essence  of  reality  of  its  own,  which  is  directly 
conti'ary  to  all  human  experience.  For  we  plainly 
feel,  that  our  happiness  hath  in  it,  not  only  a  rest 
from  evil,  but  a  grateful  motion  to  good :  *and  that 
as  our  pain  and  misery  consist  in  an  acute  and  sen- 
sible'perception  of  such  things  as  are  most  ungrate- 
ful to  our  natures ;  so  pleasure  or  satisfaction  consist 
in  a  vigorous  perception  of  the  contrary.  So  that 
besides  the  not  being  miserable,  (which  is  not  so 
properly  an  essential  part  of  happiness,  as  a  neces- 
sary disposition  to  it,  without  which  the  faculties  of 
our  natures  will  be  indisposed  to  relish  and  perceive 
it,)  there  is  a  positive  happiness,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  consists  in  a  constant,  free,  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  faculties  about  such  objects  as  are 
most  convenient  and  suitable  to  their  natures.  For 
happiness  in  the  general  includes  perfection  and 
pleasure,  both  which  are  necessarily  included  in  such 
an  exercise  of  the  faculties :  for  then  the  faculties 
are  perfect,  when  they  are  freely,  constantly,  and 
vigorously  employed  about  such  objects  as  are  most 
congruous  to  their  several  natures ;  when  they  are 
recovered  fit>m  all  indispositions,  whether  natural  or 
moral,  to  those  proper  motions  and  exercises  for 
which  they  were  framed ;  and  do  finely,  constantly, 
and  without  any  clog  or  interruption  direct  all  their 
courses  towards  such  objects  as.  are  their  natural 
centres.  And  then  the  faculties  are  most  pleased 
and  delighted  too,  when  they  are  most  vigorously 
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exercised  abovt  that  which  ha  most  suitable  to  thetn ; 
when  they  are  not  onLy  determined  to  such  objects 
as  are  most  agreeable  to  their  natures,  but  do  abo 
act  upon  and  exert  themselves  towards  them  with 
the  greatest  sprightlmess  and  vigour. 

These  things  I  thought  meet  to  premise  concern- 
ing happiness  in  the  general,  as  being  very  needful 
to  the  dearer  resolution  of  the  present  inquiry^  viz. 
wherein  consists  the  heaven  or  happiness  of  a  man. 
In  short  therefore,  the  proper  heaven  and  happiness 
of  a  nmn,  considered  as  a  rational  being,  consists  in 
the  constant,  free,  and  sprightful  exercise  of  his 
fiumUies  about  such  objects  as  are  most  convenient 
to  bis  rational  nature,  which  consisting  wholly  of 
understanding  and  will,  that  is,  of  a  faculty  of  know- 
ing, and  a  faculty  of  choosing,  the  most  suitable  dis- 
jects of  it  are  such,  as  are  most  worthy  to  be  known, 
and  most  worthy  to  be  chosen.  When  therefore  the 
understanding  is  always  vigorously  exercised  in  see* 
ing  and  contenq>lating  the  most*  glorious  and  excel*^ 
lent  truths,  and  the  will  is  always  vigorously  em- 
ployed in  choosing  and  embracing  the  most  desirable 
goods,  then  is  the  whole  rational  nature  happy.  Now 
if  you  cast  abroad  your  thoughts  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  being,  you  will  presently  find  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  so  worthy  to  be  known  and  chosen  as 
God,  whose  power  being  the  source  and  fountain  of 
all  truth,  that  is,  of  all  that  either  is  or  is  possible, 
and  whose  nature  being  the  subject  of  all  r^onal 
perfection,  wherein  it  originally  resides,  and  from 
whence  it  is  derived  to  all  the  rational  creation ;  you 
must  Upon  these  accounts  necessarily  allow  him  to 
be  infinitely  the  most  worthy  object  in  all  the  world 
of  beings^  for  our  understanding  to  contemplate. 
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and  our  will  to  choose.  And  if  so,  then  the  very 
life  and  quintessence  of  the  heaven  of  a  man,  con- 
sidered as  a  reasonable  being,  must  needs  consist  in 
a  dose  and  intimate  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  free 
and  uncontroverted  choice  of  him. 

But  that  we  may  more  fully  comprehend  the 
nature  of  this  happiness,  it  will  be  needful  that  we 
should  more  distinctly  explain  what  these  two  essen- 
tial acta  of  it  do  import,  and  what  happiness  is  in- 
duded  in  them.    And» 

I.  The  happiness  of  a  man  consists  in  a  free  and 
iitimate  knowledge  of  God.  For  our  understanding 
hath  naturally  as  strong  an  appetite  to  truth,  as  our 
stomach  hath  to  food,  and  as  grateful  a  relish  of  it, 
when  it  hath  once  discovered  it,  as  an  hungry  man 
hath  of  a  pleasant  morseL  And  though  in  this  life 
its  appetite  is  many  times  palled  and  deadened, 
partly  through  the  difficulty  of  knowing,  occasioned 
either  by  the  natural  indispositions  of  its  organs,  or 
the  inveterate  prejudices  of  a  bad  education ;  and 
partly  by  being  continually  employed  in  secular  cares 
and  pursuits,  which  do  perpetually  divert,  and  so  by 
d^rees  wean  it  from  its  natural  inclination  to  truth : 
yet  when  we  go  from  this  world,  and  leave  these 
causes  behind  us,  which  give  such  a  check  to  its 
appetite,  doubtless  its  hunger  after  knowledge  will 
immediately  revive,  and  there  will  be  no  possibility 
of  ever  satisfying  it  without  it. 

Suppose  we  then  the  future  world  to  be  inhabited 
with  a  company  of  intellectual  beings,  that  do  all 
most  vehemently  gasp  after  the  knowledge  of  truth : 
what  can  there  be  imagined  more  grate&J  to  them, 
than  to  be  admitted  to  the  very  fountain  d&aU  truth 
and  reality,  there  to  quench  their  thirst,  a«MMtisfy 
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their  infinite  desires,  with  the  free  and  easy,  but  still 
fresh  discoveries  of  his  infinite  glories  and  perfec- 
tions ?  Where  will  they  be  able  to  fix  their  greedy 
eyes  with  comparably  that  pleasure  and  delight,  as 
upon  the  mysterious  Triune  Divinity,  which  is  the 
eternal  author  of  all  being,  the  root  of  all  good,  and 
the  rule  and  source  of  all  perfections?  But  then 
supposing,  what  is  the  case  of  these  blessed  contem- 
plators,  that  their  minds  are  so  raised,  and  their  ap- 
prehensions are  rendered  so  unspeakably  quick  and 
sagacious,  as  that  they  can  all  know  whatsoever  they 
have  a  mind  to,  without  the  difficulty  of  study ;  and 
presently  discern  the  dependence  and  connexion  of 
things,  without  any  puzzling  discourse,  or  laborious 
deduction  :  with  what  incomparable  satisfaction  must 
they  needs  peruse  that  infinite  volume  of  the  divine 
being  and  perfections  ? 

Now  that  in  that  blessed  state  they  have  unspeak- 
ably clearer  and  more  perspicuous  apprehensions  of 
things  than  ever  they  had  here,  that  noble  passage 
of  St.  Paul  assures  us,  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  Far  now  we 
see  through  a  glass^  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face  : 
now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even 
as  also  I  am  known :  that  is,  now  our  knowledge 
of  divine  things  is  very  obscure  and  imperfect,*  they 
b^ing  shewn  us,  as  it  were,  through  a  glass,  on 
purpose  to  give  us  but  a  glimpse  of  them  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  heaven,  we  shall  look  close  upon  them, 
tad  hsve  a  fiv  clearer  and  more  distinct  apprehen- 
^lllon*  ^  tlieni*  Then  we  shall  know  God  as  truly  as 
W  kHMrs  ii8»  and  have  as  real  and  certain  apprehen- 

iteM*Q|:lpi  aU^orious  being,  as  he  hath  of  ours. 

^i|iifiilt|uawun,  you  see,  the  eyes  of  those  blessed 
idliabit  it  are  so  invigorated,  that  they 
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can  gaze  upon  the  sun  without  dazzling ;  content* 
plate  the  pure  and  immaculate  glories  of  the  Deity 
without  being  confounded  with  their  brightness; 
and  their  understanding  being  thus  exalted,  they 
must  needs  apprehend  more  at  one  single  view,  than 
we  can  do  in  volumes  of  discourse,  and  tedious  long 
trains  of  deduction. 

And  then  enjoying,  as  they  do,  a  most  perfect  re- 
pose, both  from  within  and  without  them,  they  are 
never  disturbed  in  their  eager  contemplations ;  which 
having  such  a  vast  horizon  of  truth  and  glory  round 
about  them,  are  still  discovering  farther  and  farther, 
and  so.  continually  entertained  with  fresh  wonders 
and  delights.  What  an  infinite  deal  of  pleasure 
then  must  that  all-glorious  object  afford  to  such 
raised  and  elevated  minds,  which,  like  transparent 
windows,  let  in,  without  any  labour  or  difficulty,  all 
that  divine  and  heavenly  light  which  freely  offers  it- 
self unto,  and  shines  for  ever  round  about  them; 
and  which,  by  every  new  discovery  of  God,  and  of 
these  bottomless  secrets  and  mysteries  of  his  nature, 
are  still  enlarged  to  discover  more,  and  still  have 
new  discoveries  offering  themselves,  as  fast  as  they 
are  enlarged  to  receive  them.  This,  of  itself,  is  so 
great  a  part  of  heaven,  that  St.  John  himself  seems 
to  be  at  a  loss  how  to  imagine  any  heaven  beyond 
it,  1  John  iii.  2.  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  qf 
God,  and  it  doth  fiot  yet  appear  what  we  shall  he : 
but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear ,  we  shall 
he  like  him,  that  is,  in  glory  and  happiness,yor  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is.     But  then, 

II.  The  heaven  or  happiness  of  a  man  consists 
also  in  a  free  and  undistracted  choice  of  Grod ;  that 
is,  in  choosing  him  for  the  rule  and  pattern  of  our 
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natures,  and  for  the  object  of  our  love,  adoration,  and 
dependence;  all  which  (as  I  shall  shew  hereaft^) 
are  beatifical  acts,  and  do  abundantly  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  reasonable  creatures.  For  happi- 
ness (as  hath  been  premised)  consists  not  in  rest,  but 
in  motion ;  and  there  is  no  motion, can  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  any  being,  but  what  is  suitable  to 

its  own  nature.     Now,  what  tnotion  can  be  more 

* 

suitable  to  the  nature  of  a  reasonable  creature,  than 
to  love  and  adore  the  author  of  its  being  and  well- 
being;  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty  Sove^ 
reign ;  and  to  imitate  the  perfections  of  the  su- 
preme standard  and  pattern  of  all  reasonable  beings ; 
to  rely  and  depend  on  his  infinite  power,  that  is  al- 
ways conducted  by  his  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness ;  all  which  are  founded  upon  so  many  strong, 
evident,  and  undeniable  reasons,  that  the  very  nam- 
ing of  them  is  sufficient  to  justify  them  to  our  fiicul- 
ties,  and  demonstrate  them  to  be  infinitely  agreeaUe 
to  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  our  reasonable 
nature.  And  being  so,  it  is  impossible  but  that  of 
themselves  they  should  be  exceeding  joyous  and 
blissful :  for  as  the  sensitive  nature  is  most  gratified 
with  those  acts  that  have  most  of  sense  in  them,  so 
is  the  rational  with  those  that  have  most  of  reason 
in  them.  And  certainly  those  have  most  reason  in 
them,  which  are  terminated  upon  objects  whidi 
most  deserve  them;  and  what  objects  can  so  weU 
deserve  to  be  acted  upon  by  reasonable  beings,  as 
Ood?  Or  what  acts  can  they  so  reasonably  exert 
upon  him,  as  those  of  love  and  adoration,  homage 
and  imitation,  trust  and  dependence?  But  as  no 
acts  of  sense  can  be  very  grateful  to  our  sensitive 
nature,  so  long  as  we  exert  them  either  with  re- 
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pngnanoe  oor  indifferency,  so  neither  can  any  acts  of 
reason  be  to  our  rational;  the  pleasure  of  all  acts, 
whether  sensitive  or  rational,  consisting  (as  I  sheinred 
before)  in  the  qirightfulness  and  vigour  of  them. 
And  this  is  the  cause  why  men  now  find  so  little  fe- 
licity in  these  most  rational  acts  of  godliness,  because 
by  their  own  bad  customs  they  have  rendered  them- 
sdves  averse,  or  at  least  very  cold  and  indifferent  to 
them,  which  necessarily  renders  us  dead  and  fistless 
in  the  exercise  o(  them ;  and  consequently  causes 
them  to  go  off  with  little  gust,  if  not  with  an  un- 
grateful relish.  But  even  in  this  imperfect  state,  we 
find,  by  experience,  that  the  more  our  ccnrupted  na- 
ture disdiarges  and  disburdens  itself  of  those  vicious 
indispositions,  which  do  so  cramp  and  arrest  it  in 
these  its  heavenly  operations,  the  more  it  is  pleased 
still  and  delighted  in  them;  yea,  and  that  when  it 
is  so  far  inured  to  a  godly  life,  as  to  be  able  to  prac- 
tise the  several  virtues  of  it,  but  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  activity  and  vigour  as  it  was  wont  to  do  its 
most  beloved  lusts,  it  is  unspeakably  more  pleased 
and  satisfied ;  and  finds  more  sweetness,  by  a  thou- 
sand d^rees,  in  its  love  and  adoration,  obedience 
and  imitation  of  God,  than  ever  it  did  in  the  highest 
relishes  of  epicurism  and  sensuality ;  that  the  more 
perfectly  we  love  and  adore,  &c.  the  more  of  heaven 
we  taste  in  these  blessed  acts ;  and  that  when,  by  a 
Icmg  and  constant  practice  of  them,  we  have  once 
rendered  them  natural  to  us,  we  enjoy  such  an 
heaven  upon  earth,  in  the  easy,  free,  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  them,  as  we  would  not  exchange  for  all 
the  pleasures  and  felicities  which  the  world  can  af- 
ford us.  And  yet,  €rod  knows,  the  most  perfect 
state  of  godliness  which  we  attain  to  here  hath  so 
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many  degrees  of  imperfection  in  it»  and  in  this  we 
are  so  disturbed  and  interrupted  by  bodily  indis- 
positions, and  the  troubles  and  necessities  of  this 
present  life,  that  from  the  joy  and  pleasure  which 
results  from  it  here,  we  can  hardly  guess  at  those 
ravishing  felicities  which  will  spring  out  of  it  here- 
after :  when  we  shall  be  perfectly  released  from  all 
the  encumbrances  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  sin ;  when 
we  shall  be  translated  into  a  free  and  quiet  state, 
wherein  we  shall  have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  only 
to  know  and  love,  obey  and  imitate,  and  have  no 
imperfection,  either  natural  or  vicious,  to  clog  or  dis- 
turb us  in  this  our  beatifical  employment.  Wherein 
we  shall  act  with  all  our  vigour  and  might,  and 
thrust  forth  the  whole  strength  of  our  souls  in  every 
love  and  every  obedience ;  s6  that  every  motion  of 
our  souls  towards  God  shall  have  the  vehemence  of 
a  rapture  in  it,  without  the  violence.  When,  I  say, 
we  shall  be  eternally  fixed  in  a  state  of  such  perfect 
freedom  and  activity,  our  happiness  must  needs  be 
as  large  as  our  desires,  and  as  great  as  our  utmost 
capacity  or  power  of  acting  upon  God.  For'  now 
we  shall  imitate  the  most  perfect,  and  adore  the 
most  adorable,  as  much  as  ever  we  are  able ;  that  is, 
we  shall  perform  with  all  our  might  and  vigour  the 
acts  that  are  most  agreeable  to  our  reasonable  na- 
ture :  and  in  the  utmost  vigour  of  such  acts  (as  I 
have  already  shewed)  consists  our  utmost  happiness. 
Suppose  we  then  a  society  of  rational  beings 
{daced  in  such  a  state,  wherein  they  have  an  object 
of  infinite  perfections  always  before  them,  and  no 
evil  from  without  or  within  to  check  or  divert  them 
frt)m  exerting  all  their  powers  upon  him  in  the  most 
reasonable  actions  :  suppose  them  now  to  be  moving 
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with  unspeakable  vigour  and  agility,  like  so  many 
ever-living  orbs -about  this  their  everlasting  centre ; 
to  be  as  full  of  love  and  duty  to  him  as  ever  their 
hearts  can  hold ;  to  be  copying  his  perfections,  and 
adoring  his  excellencies  with  an  uncontrollable  free- 
dom and  alacrity,  and  breathing  forth  themselves  to 
him  in  cheerful  praises  and  rapturous  hallelujahs ; 
in  a  word,  to  be  exercising  themselves  about  him  to 
their  utmost  strength  and  power,  in  all  those  blessed 
offices  which  his  nature  and  their  relation  to  him 
call  for :  suppose,  I  say,  all  this,  and  you  have  be- 
fore ye  that  which  is  the  very  top  and  flower  of  the 
heaven  of  a  reasonable  creature ;  who  in  this  blessed 
state  is  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  proper  element, 
where,  without  any  let  or  disturbance,  he  freely 
moves  and  acts  according  to  his  most  natural  ten- 
dence  and  inclination. 

And  now,  by  this  time,  I  think  it  is  clear  enough, 
that  the  main  and  principal  part  of  the  heaven  of  a 
man,  considered  as  a  reasonable  creature,  consists  in 
knowing  and  choosing  of  God.  But  besides  this, 
there  are  other  blessed  ingredients  of  heaven ;  the 
principal  whereof  is,  the  knowing  and  choosing  those 
that  are  most  like  unto  God;  namely,  the  blessed 
Jesus  in  his  human  nature,  and  the  holy  angels  and 
saints,  who  are  all,  in  their  several  measures  and  de- 
grees, the  express  and  lively  images  of  God.  And 
therefore  if  to  know  and  choose  God  be  the  supreme 
felicity  of  heaven,  then  doubtless  the  next  to  that  is, 
to  know  and  be  acquainted  with  these  blessed  images 
of  him,  and  freely  to  choose  their  company  and  con- 
versation, and  be  entirely  united  to  them  in  affec- 
tion ;  without  which,  it  would  be  no  felicity  to  dwell 
in  the  same  place  with  them.     For  to  cohabit  with 
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Jesus,  and  with  saints  and  angels,  and  not  be  ac* 
quainted  with  and  united  to  them  ^in  heart  and  af- 
fection, would  be  rather  a  burden  than  a  pleasure. 
The  happiness  therefore  of  being  in  their  societj 
consists  in  knowii^  and  choosing  them.  And  this 
is  every  where  implied,  where  our  being  in  them  is 
mentioned  as  a  part  of  our  heaven.  Thus,  1  Thess. 
iv.  17.  to  be  ever  with  the  Lord^  is  the  same  thing 
with  being  ever  in  heaven :  but  then,  it  is  to  be  ever 
with  him  upon  choice:  £3r  so  those  words  imply, 
Phil.  i.  28.  /  deeire  to  depart^  and  to  he  with 
Chriet ;  which  iejar  better.  And  accordingly  this 
is  mentioned  by  the  apostle  as  a  dear  privil^e  of 
our  being  members  of  the  Christian  church,  where- 
by we  are  entitled  to  the  society  of  holjf  myriade  of 
angels^  of  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
JirsiJfomy  of  God  the  J^dge  of  aU^  o/*  the  spirits 
qfjtist  men  made  perfect^  and  qf  Jesus  the  media- 
tor of  the  new  covenant^  Heb.  xii  22,  28,  24.  And 
indeed  this  must  needs  be  an  inestimable  happiness, 
not  only  to  cohabit,  but  be  acquainted  with,  and  in 
heart  and  will  united  to  this  blessed  and  j^orious 
company.  For  what  soul  that  has  any  spailc  of  onr- 
dial  love  to  Jesus,  the  best  friend  of  souls  that  ever 
was,  any  grateful  remembrance  of  what  he  did  and 
suffered  for  our  sakes,  would  not  esteem  it  a  mighty 
felicity  to  be  admitted  into  his  presence,  and  to  be 
an  eyewitness  of  the  happy  change  of  his  past  wofiil 
circumstances?  To  see  him  that  was  so  orueDjr 
treated,  so  barbarously  vilified,  tortured  and  but* 
(^ered  for  our  sakes,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
splendour  and  dignity,  to  be  head  and  prince  of  aU 
the  hierarchy  of  heaven,  to  be  worshipped  and  cele- 
brated throughout  all  the  noble  choir  of  archangels 
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and  angels,  and  spirits  of  Just  men  made  perfect? 
Verilj  methmks  had  I  only  the  privil^e  to  look  in 
and  see  my  dear  and  blessed  Lord  surrounded  with 
all  this  circle  of  glories,  it  would  be  a  most  heavenly 
consolation  to  me,  though  I  were  sure  never  to  par- 
take of  iu  The  very  communion  I  should  have  in 
the  joys  of  my  Master  would  be  a  kind  of  heaven  at 
second-hand  to  me,  and  my  soul  would  be  wondrous 
happy  by  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  felicity  and 
advancement.  But,  oh !  when  that  blessed  Person 
shall  not  only  permit  me  to  see  his  glory,  but  intro- 
duce me  into  it,  and  make  me  partaker  of  it ;  when 
I  shall  not  only  behold  his  beloved  face,  but  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  dear  conversation,  and  dwell  in  his 
arms  and  embraces  for  ever ;  when  I  shall  hear  him 
record  the  wondrous  adventures  of  his  love,  through 
how  many  woful  stages  he  passed  to  rescue  me  from 
misery,  and  make  me  happy,  and  in  the  mean  time 
shall  have  a  most  ravishing  feeling  of  that  happi- 
ness ;  how  will  my  heart  spring  with  joy  and  bum 
with  love,  and  my  mouth  overflow  with  praises  and 
thanksgiving  to  him ! 

And  as  our  acquaintance  with  and  choice  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  must  needs  contribute  vastly  to  our 
hapjnness,  so  must  also  (though  not  in  so  high  de- 
gree) our  being  intimately  acquainted  and  united 
with  saints  ^d  angels ;  who  being  not  only  en- 
dowed with  large  and  comprehensive  understand- 
ings, but  also  with  perfect  good  nature,  and  most 
generous  charity,  must  needs  make  excellent  com- 
pany. For  as  their  goodness  cannot  but  render 
their  conversation  ijifinitely  free  and  benign,  so  their 
great  knowledge  must  necessarily  render  it  equally 
profitable  and  delightful.    And  then  being  so  know- 
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ing  as  they  are,  they  must  needs  be  supposed  to  un- 
derstand all  the  wise  arts  of  endearment ;  and  being 
so  good,  they  must  be  also  supposed  to  be  conti- 
nually practising  them.  And  if  so,  what  a  heavenly 
conversation  must  theirs  be,  the  scope  whereof  is  the 
most  glorious  knowledge,  and  the  law  whereof  is 
the  most  perfect  friendship !  Who  would  not  be 
willing  to  leave  a  foolish,  froward,  arid  ill-natured 
world,  for  the  blessed  society  of  these  wise  friends 
and  perfect  lovers !  And  what  a  felicity  must  it  be, 
to  spend  an  eternity  in  such  a  noble  conversation ! 
Where  we  shall  hear  the  deep  philosophy  of  heaven 
communicated  with  mutual  freedom  in  the  wise 
and  amicable  discourses  of  angels  and  glorified  spi- 
rits; who,  without  any  reserve,  or  affectation  of 
mystery,  without  passion  or  interest,  or  peevish  con- 
tention for  victory,  do  freely  philosophize,  and  mu- 
tually impart  the  treasures  of  each  other's  know- 
ledge. For  since  all  saints  there  are  great  philoso- 
phers, and  all  philosophers  perfect  saints,  we  must 
needs  suppose  knowledge  and  goodness,  wisdom  and 
charity,  to  be  equally  intermingled  throughout  all 
their  conversation ;  and  being  so,  what  can  be  ima- 
gined more  delightful  I  When  therefore  we  shall 
leave  this  impertinent  and  unsociable  world ;  and  all 
our  good  old  friends  that  are  gone  to  heaven  before 
us  shall  meet  us  as  soon  ds  we  are  landed  upon  the 
shore  of  eternity,  and,  with  infinite  congratulations 
for  our  safe  arrival,  shall  conduct  us  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  apostles  and 
martyrs,  and  introduce  us  into  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  and  with  all  those  brave  and  gene- 
rous souls  who  by  their  glorious  examples  have  re- 
commended themselves  to  the  world ;  when  we  shall 
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be  familiar  friends  with  angels  and  archangels,  and 
all  the  courtiers  of  heaven  shall  call  us  brethren,  and 
bid  us  welcome  to  their  Master's  joj,  and  we  shall 
be  received  into  their  glorious  society  with  all  the 
tender  endearments  and  caresses  of  those  heavenly 
Ibven;  what  a  mighty  addition  to  our  happiness 
will  this  be ! 

There  are  indeed  some  other  additions  to  the 
happiness  of  heaven ;  such  as  the  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  place,  which  is  the  highest  heaven,  or 
the  upper  and  purer  tracts  of  the  ether,  which  our 
Saviour  csiis  paradise^  Luke  xxiii.  43.  and  St.  Paul 
the  third  heaven^  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  both  which,  in  the 
phrase  of  that  age,  bespeak  it  to  be  a  place  of  un- 
speakable glory :  for  so  the  Jews  do  commonly  call 
this  blessed  seat  the  third  or  angel-bearing  region 
of  heaven,  by  which  they  denote  it  to  be  the  place 
of  the  King  of  the  whole  world,  where  his  most  glo* 
rious  courtiers  do  reside ;  and  they  also  call  it  para^ 
disey  in  allusion  to  the  earthly  paradise  of  Eden ; 
because  as  that  was  the  garden  of  this  lower  world, 
so  this  is  of  the  whole  creation.  And  though  we 
have  no  exact  description  of  this  place  in  scripture, 
and  that  perhaps  because  no  human  language  can 
describe  it;  yet  since  God  hath  chosen  it  for  the 
everlasting  theatre  of  bliss  and  happiness,  we  may 
thence  reasonably  conclude,  that  he  hath  most  ex- 
quisitely furnished  it  with  all  accommodations  requi* 
site  to  a  most  happy  and  blissful  life. 

Besides  which  also,  there  is  the  everlasting  dura- 
tion of  it,  which  is  another  great  accession  to  its  hap- 
piness. .  That  such  is  the  nature  of  its  enjoyments, 
as  that  they  do  not,  like  all  other  pleasures,  spend 
and  waste  in  the  fruition ;  that  though  it  will  be  al« 
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ways  feeding  our  faculties  with  new  delights,  yet  it 
will  never  be  exhausted,  but  be  always  equally,  be- 
cause infinitely,  distant  from  a  period.  *  So  that  its 
happiness  consisting  of  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasure 
extended  to  an  infinite  duration,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  those  that  enjoy  it  to  be  either  cloyed  with 
the  repetition  of  it,  or  tonnented  with  the  fear  of 
losing  it. 

But  these  two  last  I  only  mention,  because  they 
do  not  so  properly  belong  to  our  present  argument ; 
which  is  only  to  explain  the  nature  of  heaven  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 

Now  from  what  hath  been  said  concerning  this 
great  end  of  the  Christian  life,  these  two  things  are 
to  be  inferred  concerning  the  nature  of  it. 

I.  That  the  main  of  heaven  consists  not  so  much 
in  any  outward  possession,  as  in  an  inward  state 
and  temper.  For  though  heaven  be  doubtless  a 
most  glorious  place,  and  all  its  blessed  inhabitants 
do  possess  and  hold  it  by  an  everlasting  tenure ;  yet 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  main  hap- 
piness of  heaven  consists  in  living  for  ever  in  a  glo- 
rious place,  which,  separated  from  all  the  rest  of 
heaven,  would  be  but  a  poor  and  hungry  kind  of 
happiness.  For  life  is  no  otherwise  a  happiness, 
than  as  it  is  the  principle  of  all  our  pleasant  and 
fateful  perceptions;  and  if  we  could  live  for  ever 
without  perceiving,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  to 
us,  as  if  we  were  nothing  but  a  company  of  ever- 
lasting stones  and  trees;  and  what  great  matter 
would  it  signify  to  live  for  ever  in  a  glorious  place, 
unless  we  could  be  for  ever  affected  by  it  with  a 
delightful  sense  and  perception  :  which  is  impossible; 
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because  all  delightful  sense  (as  hath  already  bten 
proved)  arises  out  of  the  vigorous  exercise  of  our  fa- 
culties about  such  objects  as  are  suitable  to  them ; 
but  what  can  there  be  in  the  most  glorious  place  so 
suitable  to  a  rational  mind  and  will,  as  to  keep  them 
for  ever  vigorously  employed  and  exercised  about 
it  ?  It  may  indeed  for  a  vhile  employ  the  mind  in 
an  eager  contemplation  or  its  new  and  surprising 
beauties ;  but  how  soon  would  the  mind  disrelish  it, 
were  it  to  be  its  only  entertainment  for  eternity! 
And  as  for  the  will,  what  would  a  fine  place  signify 
to  it,  if  it  were  not  replenished  with  such  objects  as 
are  suitable  to  its  own  options  ?  And  indeed  there 
is  nothing  that  can  everlastingly  gratify  a  rational 
mind  and  wiU,  but  what  has  in  it  such  an  infinity  of 
truth  as  is  everlastingly  knowable,  and  such  an  infi- 
nity of  goodness  as  is  everlastingly  desirable;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  nothing  but  what  hath 
truth  enough  in  it  for  the  one  to  be  vigorously  con- 
templating for  ever;  and  nothing  but  what  hath 
goodness  enough  in  it  for  the  other  to  be  as  vigor- 
ously loving,  adoring,  and  imitating  for  ever.    And 
such  an  infinitude  of  truth  and  goodness  is  no  where 
to  be  found  but  in  Grod.     But  God,  as  well  as  the 
place  and  duration  of  heaven,  being  an  object  that 
is  external  to  us,  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  happiness  to 
us,  unless  we  act  upon  him,  and  freely  exercise  our 
faculties  about  him ;  unless  we  know  him,  and  love 
him,  &c.    So  that  that  which  felicitates  all  is  our 
own  internal  act ;  it  is  by  this  that  we  enjoy  hea- 
ven, and  perceive  all  the  pleasures  of  it.     It  is  not 
by  being  in  heaven  that  men  are  constituted  happy, 
but  by  vigorously  exerting  their  faculties  upon  the 
heavenly  objects :  for  without  this,  to  be  in  heaven 
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w  out  of  it  would  be  indifferent  to  us.  The  happi- 
ness of  heaven  therefore  consists  in  a  state  of  hea- 
venly action ;  in  being  so  attempered  and  connatu- 
ralized  to  the  objects  of  heaven,  as  to  be  always 
acting  upon,  and  cheerfully  emplojdng  our  faculties 
about  them.  For  as  there  is  no  pleasure  in  acting 
coldly  upon  suitable  olnects,  so  there  is  pain  and 
trouble  in  acting  vigorously  upon  unsuitable  ones. 
And  therefore  to  make  heaven  itself  a  happiness  to 
us»  it.is  necessary  not  only  that  we  should  act  vigor-^ 
ously  upon  the  objects  of  it,  but  that  we  should  so 
act  from  a  suitableness  of  temper  to  them :  that  we 
should  contemplate  God,  submit  to  his  will,  adore 
and  imitate  his  perfections,  from  a  godlike  temper 
and  disposition.  For  otherwise  these  acts  win  be 
penances  instead  of  pleasures  to  us ;  and  the  more 
intensely  we  exert  them,  the  more  painful  they  will 
be.  And  if  we  were  in  heaven,  all  that  heavenly 
exercise  in  which  the  happiness  of  it  consists  would 
be  but  a  torment  and  vexation  \m\xs^  unless  we  had 
a  heavenly  temper.  For  as  the  parts  of  matter  can 
never  rest,  but  do  move  about  in  a  perpetual  whirl- 
pool, till  they  hit  into  a  place  or  interstice  that  is  of 
the  same  form  and  figure  with  them ;  so  there  is 
nothing  can  rest  in  heaven  but  what  is  heavenly. 
All  that  is  otherwise  rebounds  and  flies  off  of  its 
own  accord^  and  can  never  acquiesce  there,  till  it  is 
of  the  same  form,  and  temper,  and  disposition  with 
it.  From  hence  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  the 
happiness  of  a  man  in  heaven  consists  not  so  much 
in  the  outward  glory  of  the  place,  as  in  the  inward 
state  of  his  own  mind,  which^  from  a  suitableness  of 
temper  to  the  heavenly  objects,  doth  always  freely 
employ  and  exercise  its  faculties  about  them. 
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II.  That  the  heavenly  state  is  nothing  else  but 
the  perfection  of  all  heavenly  virtue.  For  it  hath 
been  already  proved,  that  heaven  consists  in  a  clear 
and  intimate  knowledge,  and  a  free  and  uncontested 
choice  of  6od»  and  of  those  blessed  beings  that  re- 
semble him ;  and  these  two  comprehend  all  heavenly 
virtue.  So  that  the  difference  between  the  state  of 
grace  and  glory  is  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree :  for 
grace  is  the  seed  of  glory,  and  glory  is  the  maturity 
of  grace.  It  is  knowledge  exalted  above  all  error 
and  prejudice,  above  all  difficulty  or  obscurity  of  ap- 
prehension ;  it  is  love  strained  from  all  repugnancies 
of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  refined  into  a  pure  celestial 
flame ;  it  is  obedience  to,  and  imitation  of  God,  per- 
fectly separated  from  all  sinful  defects,  and  freed 
from  the  clog  of  counter-striving  principles ;  it  is 
adoration  of  and  dependency  upon  him,  without  the 
least  d^ree  of  indisposition  or  despondency ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  a  free  aqd  uncontrolled  motion  of  all  the 
heavenly  virtues  together,  in  which  they  are  every 
one  most  vigorously  exerted,  without  the  least  check 
m  impediment.  This  therefore  being  the  state  of 
heaven,  as  is  evident  from  what  hatli  been  discoursed, 
it  hence  follows,  that  the  main  difference  between 
virtue  and  heaven  is  only  gradual;  that  virtue  is 
the  beginning  of  heaven,  and  heaven  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  virtue.  And  if  so,  then  as  the  lowest  degree 
of  true  virtue  is  a  step  heavenwards,  so  every 
farther  degi'ee  is  a  nearer  approacli  towards  the  hea- 
venly state.  So  that  as  we  grow  in  grace,  and  pro- 
ceed from  one  degree  of  virtue  to  another,  we  draw 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  blessed  condition  in  which 
we  shall  be  all  pure  virtue,  without  any  sinful  alloy 
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or  intermixture.    And  this  is  the  true  state  and  con- 
dition of  heaven. 


CHAP.  II. 

Concerning  the  means  by  which  this  great  end  qfthe  Chris- 

tian  life  is  to  be  attained. 

XT  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  great  design  of 
Christianity  being  to  advance  our  natures  to  such  a 
sublime  degree  of  purity  and  perfection,  as  is  re- 
quisite to  capacitate  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  hea- 
venty  bliss,  it  was  necessitated,  in  order  hereunto,  to 
strain  our  duty  to  a  greater  height  than  any  preced- 
ing law  had  done  before  it.  For  the  end  of  all 
God's  laws  is  the  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  and 
therefore  that  they  may  be  effectual  means  to  pro- 
mote this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  the  duties  they 
enjoin  should  be  such  as  the  nature  of  our  happiness 
requires.  Now  in  the  first  state  of  our  nature, 
which  was  that  of  innocence ;  we  seem  to  have  been 
designed  only  for  a  terrestrial  paradise,  that  is,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasured  of  a  pure  mind  inhabiting  a  sen- 
sitive and  animal  body;  and  therefore  had  we  stood, 
(which  God  foresaw  we  should  not,  and  therefore 
designed  us  for  a  more  raised  and  heavenly  condi- 
tion,) our  happiness  would  have  been  what  it  is  now 
in  this  world,  though  in  a  higher  degree,  viz.  a  com- 
pound of  spiritual  and  bodily  delights,  to  be  enjoyed 
in  a  state  of  earthly  immortality,  which  would  have 
been  of  a  much  inferior  nature*  to  that  pure  state  of 
spiritual  happiness  whereunto  we  are  now  designed 
and  directed :  and  to  serve  this  former  end,  in  the 
possession  of  which  man  was  placed  in  the  state  of 
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innocence,  God  gave  him  the  law  of  nature,  which 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  only  right  rea- 
son dictating  to  us  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  this  our  earthly  happiness.     And  accord- 
ingly the  duties  of  this  law  were  of  a  much  lower 
strain  than  the  duties  of  Christianity ;  they  being 
intended  for  the  means  and  instruments  of  a  much 
lower  happiness.     For  in  this  our  earthly  and  ani- 
mal state,  right  reason  could  require  nothing  of  us 
but  what  was  subservient  to  our  earthly  and  animal 
felicity ;  which  was  only  a  mixture  of  bodily  and 
mental,  sensitive  and  rational  pleasure ;  and  nothing 
could  be  good  for  us  but  what  tended  thereunto,  no- 
thing evil  but  what  did  obstruct  and  oppose  it.    But 
now  that  our  happiness  is  placed  in  another  world, 
and  in  such  vastly  different  enjoyments  from  those 
of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  we  must  proceed  upon  other 
principles :  for  now  every  action  is  good  or  bad,  wise 
or  foolish,  as  it  serves  or  hinders  our  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come.     And  therefore  it  is  highly  rea- 
sonable that  now  we  should  live  at  a  different  rate 
than  what  we  were  obliged  to  in  that  animal  state 
wherein  we  were  first  created  ;  that  we  should  sub- 
mit our  earthly  to  our  heavenly  interest,  and  re- 
nounce the  joys  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  whenso- 
ever they  stand  in  competition  with  the  spiritual  fe- 
licities of  the  life  to  come.     Now  we  are  no  longer 
to  look  upon  this  world  as  our  native  country,  but' 
as  a  foreign  land ;  and  so  we  are  to  reckon  ourselves 
strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth ;  and  accordingly 
to  use  the  conveniences  of  this  life  as  strangers  do 
their  inns,  not  to  abide  or  take  up  our  habitation  in 
them,  but  only  to  bait  and  away,  and  refresh  ou!r- 
selves,  that  so  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  per- 
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form  our  journey  to  the  eternal  world.  For  the 
scene  of  our  happiness  being  shifted  from  an  earthly 
immortality  to  an  heavenly ;  and  consequently  the 
happiness  itself  being  now  much  more  sublime  and 
pure  and  spiritual  than  it  would  have  been,  had  it 
not  continued  earthly ;  it  is  necessary  that  our  na- 
ture should  be  exalted  with  it»  and  that  we  should 
be  raised  as  high  above  the  condition  of  mere  earthly 
creatures,  as  that  is  above  the  rank  and  quality  of 
an  earthly  happiness ;  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  relish  and  enjoy  it. 

Now  every  agent  hath  need  of  more  or  fewer 
means  proportionably  as  he  is  farther  off  or  nearer  to 
*  the  end  he  drives  at.  As  for  instance,  the  husband- 
man that  hath  a  fat  and  fruitful  soil  to  sow  his  seed 
in,  is  nearer  to  the  attaining  of  a  good  harvest,  than 
he  that  hath  a  barren  or  stony  ground  to  work  upon  ; 
and  therefore  hath  much  less  to  do.  For  whereas 
the  latter,  before  he  can  plough  and  sow,  must  ma- 
nure his  ground,  and  gather  out  the  stones  of  it ; 
the  former  needs  only  plough  up  the  fertile  earth, 
and  cast  his  seed  into  it.  Or  to  come  closer  to  the 
case  in  hand ;  a  man  that  is  merely  ignorant  is  in  a 
much  nearer  capacity  of  true  knowledge,  than  he 
whose  mind  is  altogether  prejudiced  with  erroneous 
principles ;  and  therefore  needs  much  fewer  helps 
and  means  to  attain  it :  for  his  mind  being  perfectly 
disengaged,  is  like  a  fair  paper,  on  which  as  there  is 
nothing  writ,  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  blotted  out ; 
so  that  all  that  he  hath  to  do  is  to  inquire  after  and 
receive  the  truth  when  it  is  fairly  proposed  to  him. 
But  as  for  the  prejudiced  man,  he  hath  a  great  deal 
to  unlearn,  before  he  can  be  capable  of  learning ;  a 
great  many  false  principles  to  be  expunged,  before 
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ever  the  true  notions  of  things  can  be  imprinted  on 
his  understanding. 

If  therefore  we  would  take  a  true  account  of  all 
those  means  that  are  necessary  to  our  attaining  of 
heaven,  we  must  consider  what  a  vast  distance  we 
are  from  it  in  this  corrupt  and  degenerate  state  of 
our  nature.  If  we  were  in  a  state  of  indifference 
between  virtue  and  vice,  we  should  be  much  nearer 
heaven  than  we  are :  for  then,  as  we  should  be  with- 
out those  heavenly  vhtues^  in  the  free  exercise 
whereof  the  state  of  heaven  consists ;  so  we  should 
be  without  all  that  repugnance  and  aversation  to 
them  which*  renders  them  so  difficultly  attainable ; 
and  our  nature,  being  already  in  an  equilibrium, 
would  by  the  least  overweight  of  motion  be  pre- 
sently inclined  to  virtue  and  goodness.  But,  alas ! 
in  this  corrupt  state  whereinto  we  are  sunk,  our 
nature  runs  evil-wards  with  a  very  strong  and  pre- 
vailing bias ;  and  is  not  only  void  of  virtue,  but 
averse  to  it.  And  this  sets  us  at  a  far  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  blessed  end  of  our  religion,  than 
otherwise  we  should  be :  for  every  degree  of  vicious 
inclination  that  is  in  us,  is  a  remove  from  heaven,  a 
descent  from  that  perfection  of  virtue  wherein  the 
heavenly  blessedness  consists.  'And  if  so,  how  re- 
mote from  heaven  are  the  generality  of  men  in  the 
beginning  of  their  progress  thither ;  when  to  their 
natural  corruption  they  have  superadded  by  their 
sinful  courses  so  many  inordinate  inclinations,  and 
inveterate,  sinful  habits ;  when  by  a  long  series  of 
wicked  actions,  they  have  raised  and  blown  up  their 
concupiscence  into  such  raging  flames  of  lust  as  ge- 
nerally they  do !  And  being  thus  far  gone  back  from 
our  end,  there  are  sundry  means,  which  otherwise 
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would  have  been  perfectly  needless  and  superfluous, 
that  are  now  become  absolutely  necessary  thereunto. 
For  had  we  begun  our  progress  towards  heaven 
from  9  state  of  indifferency  between  virtue  and  vice, 
we  had  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  practise  those  several 
virtues  of  religion,  of  which  the  heavenly  life  and 
state  consists ;  to  love  and  to  contemplate,  to  adore 
and  to  obey  God,  and  behave  ourselves  justly  and 
charitably  towards  one  another;  all. which  would 
have  been  so  easy,  that  we  should  have  had  no  oc- 
casion of  any  instrumental  duties  to  facilitate  them 
to  us.  Whereas  now  starting  heavenwards,  as  we 
generally  do,  from  a  most  corrupt  and  degenerate 
state,  there  are  sundry  other  means  which  we  must 
use  as  instruments  that  are  necessary  to  our  acquir- 
ing and  persevering  in  the  virtues  of  the  heavenly 
life ;  to  our  conquering  the  difficulties,  and  killing 
the  vicious  aversations  of  our  natures  against  them  : 
all  which  would  have  been  needless,  at  least  in  a 
great  measure,  had  not  our  nature  been  so  depraved 
and  corrupt  as  it  is. 

So  that  as  the  case  now  stands  with  us,  there  are 
two  sorts  of  means  that  are  necessary  to  our  obtain- 
ing of  heaven ;  the  first  is,  the  practice  of  those 
heavenly  virtues,  in'  the  perfection  whereof  consists 
the  state  of  heaven ;  the  second  is,  the  practice  of 
certain  instrumental  duties,  which  are  necessary  to 
our  acquiring  those  heavenly  virtues,  and  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties  of  them.  The  first  sort  of  these 
are  the  proximate  means,  those  which  directly  and 
immediately  respect  the  great  and  ultimate  end; 
the  second,  the  more  remote  means,  which  imme- 
diately respect  those  means  that  immediately  respect 
the  end.     The  first  is  like  the  art  of  the  builder, 
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which  unmediately  respects  the  house ;  the  second, 
like  the  art  of  the  smith,  which  immediately  re- 
spects the  meaDs  and  instruments  of  building. 

I.  One  sort  of  means  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of 
heaven,  and  that  which  more  directly  and  imme- 
diately respects  it,  is  the  practice  of  those  virtues  in 
the  perfection  whereof  the  heavenly  life  consists. 
For  we  find  by  experience,  that  all  heavenly  virtues 
are  to  be  acquired  and  perfected  only  by  practice ; 
that  as  all  bad  dispositions  are  acquired  and  im- 
proved into  habits  by  bad  practices  and  customs,  so 
are  all  the  contrary  virtuous  ones  by  the  contrary 
practices.  For  religion  proceeds  in  the  methods  of 
nabire,  and  carries  us  on  from  the  acts  to  the  dispo- 
sitions, and  irom  the  dispositions  to  the  habits  of 
virtue.  And  by  the  same  method  the  divine  grace 
which  accompanies  religion  does  ordinarily  work  its 
effects  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  not  by  an  instanta- 
neous infusion  of  virtuous  habits  into  the  will,  but 
by  persuading  them  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues 
that  are  contrary  to  their  vicious  habits,  and  to  per- 
sist in  the  practice  of  them  till  they  have  mortified 
those  habits,  and  throughly  habituated  and  inured 
themselves  to  these.  So  that  the  grace  of  God  is 
Hke  a  graff,  which  though  it  is  put  into  a  stock 
which  is  quite  of  another  kind,  doth  yet  make  use 
of  the  faculties  and  juices  of  the  stock,  and  so  by  co- 
operating with  them  converts  it  by  degrees  into  its 
own  nature.  And  this  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the 
common  experience  of  men,  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  reformation,  are  so  far  from  acting  virtuously 
firom  habit  and  inclination,  that  it  goes  against  the 
very  grain  of  their  nature,  and  they  would  much 
rather  return  to  their  vicious  coutses,  if  they  were 
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not  chased  and  pursued  by  the  terrors  of  an  awakened 
conscience ;  and  when  afterwards  they  come  to  act 
upon  a  more  ingenuous  principle,  yet  still  they  find 
in  themselves  a  great  averseness  and  reluctancy  to 
it,  and  it  is  IT  great  while  usually  ere  they  arrive  to 
a  habit  or  ^cHity  of  acting  virtuously.  But  then 
by  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  they  are 
more  and  more  inclined  and  disposed  to  it,  and  so 
by  degrees  it  becomes  easy  and  natural  to  them. 
If  therefore  we  would  ever  arrive  to  that  perfection 
of  virtue  which  the  heavenly  state  implies,  it  must 
be  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  a  continual  training 
and  exercising  ourselves  in  all  the  parts  of  the  hea- 
*venly  life,  which,  by  degrees,  will  wear  off  the  dif- 
ficulty of  it,  and  adapt  and  familiarize  our  nature  to 

it*      A  yap  icT  iijoaAaofOYrag  iroiuvj  ravra  votowr€^  jtAoyA^yo- 

fjLGf.  **  Those  things  which  they  that  learn  ought  to 
^*  do,  they  learn  by  doing  them."  Thus  we  learn  de- 
votion by  prayer,  submission  to  God  by  denying  our- 
selves, charity  by  giving  ahns,  and  meekness  by  for- 
giving injuries.  And  we  may  as  reasonably  expect 
to  commence  learned  without  study,  as  virtuous 
without  the  practice  of  virtue.  Since  therefore  the 
formal  happiness  of  our  reasonable  natures  consists 
in  the  perfection  of  all  the  heavenly  virtues,  and  it 
is  by  these  alone  that  we  can  relish  and  enjoy  the 
blissful  objects  of  heaven ;  it  hence  follows,  that  the 
practice  of  those  virtues  is  the  most  direct  and  im- 
mediate means  to  obtain  the  blessed  end  of  our  re- 
ligion.    But  then, 

II.  Another  sort  of  means  necessary  to  our  ob- 
taining of  heaven  consists  of  certain  instrumental 
duties,  by  which  we  are  to  acquire,  improve,  and 
'  perfect  these  heavenly  virtues.     What  these  means 
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are,  will  be  hereafter  largely  shewn :  all  that  I  shall 
say  of  them  at  present  is,  that  they  are  such  as  are 
no  farther  good  and  useful,  than  as  they  are  the 
means  of  heavenly  virtue,  and  do  tend  towards  the 
acquiring,  improving,  and  perfecting  it.  For  the 
whole  duty  of  man  may  be  distributed  into  these 
two  generals,  viz.  the  religion  of  the  end  and  the 
religion  of  the  meanft  The  religion  of  the  end 
contains  all  that  heavenly  virtue  wherein  the  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  of  human  nature  consists;  and 
this  the  apostle  distributes  into  three  particulars, 
viz.  sobriety,  righteousness,  and  godliness.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  means  comprehends  all  that  duty  which 
does  either  naturally  or  by  institution  respect  and 
drive  at  this  religion  of  the  end ;  and  that  all  other 
duty,  that  is  not  itself  a  natural  branch  and  part  of 
it,  doth  respect  and  drive  at  it,  the  apostle  assures 
us,  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  gospel,  or  grace  of 
God,  was  revealed  from  heaven  for  this  very  purpose, 
to  teach  us  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  to  live  soberly^  and  righteously^  and 
godly  in  this  present  world.  And  if  we  do  not  use 
the  religion  of  the  means  to  this  purpose,  it  is  alto- 
gether useless  and  insignificant.  For  the  purpose  of 
all  religious  duties  is  either, 

1.  To  reconcile  men  to  God,  and  God  to  them; 
or, 

2.  To  perfect  the  human  nature ;  or, 
8.  To  entitle  men  to  heaven  ;  or, 

4.  To  qualify  and  dispose  them  for  the  heavenly 
life.  To  neither  of  which  the  religion  of  the  means 
is  any  farther  useful,  than  as  it  produces  and  pro- 
motes in  us  those  heavenly  vulues  which  are  im- 
plied in  the  religion  of  the  end.     For, 
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I.  It  is  no  further  useful  towards  the  reconciling 
us  to  Grod,  and  God  to  us.  For  there  can  be  no 
hearty  reconciliation  between  adverse  parties,  with- 
out there  be  a  mutual  likeness  and  agreement  of 
natures.  Now  the  carnal  mind,  (which  includes  all 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  heavenly  virtues,)  the  apo- 
stle tells  us,  is  enmity  against  God,  Rom.  viii.  7. 
that  is,  hath  a  natural  antipithy  to  the  purity  and 
goodness  of  the  divine  nature.  And  this  antipathy, 
the  same  apostle  tells  us,  is  founded  in  our  wicked 
works,  Coloss.  i.  21.  So  that  though  we  should 
practise  never  so  diligently  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  religion  of  the  means,  though  we  should  pray, 
and  hear,  and  receive  sacraments,  &c.  with  never  so 
much  zeal  and  constancy ;  yet  all  this  will  be  in- 
8ignifi<:;ant,  as  to  the  reconciling  our  natures  to  God, 
unless  it  destroy  in  us  that  carnal  mind  and  those 
wicked  works  which  render  us  so  averse  to  his  good- 
ness. And  though  God  bears  a  hearty  good-will  to 
all  that  are.  capable  of  good,  and  embraces  his  whole 
creation  with  the  outstretched  arms  of  his  benevo- 
lence ;  yet  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  pleased  with 
or  delighted  in  any,  but  such  as  resemble  him  in  those 
amiable  graces  of  purity  and  goodness  for  which  he 
loves  himself.  For  he  loves  not  himself  merely  be- 
cause he  is  himself,  (which  would  be  a  blind  instinct, 
rather  than  a  reasonable  love,)  but  because  he  is 
good ;  and  he  loves  himself  above  all  other  things, 
because  he  knows  himself  to  be  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  good:  and  consequently  he  loves  all  other 
things  proportionably  as  they  approach  and  resemble 
him  in  goodness.  And  indeed,  if  he  loved  us  for 
any  other  reason  besides  that  for  which  he  loves 
himself,  he  would  not  have  infinite  reason  to  love 
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himself;  because  he  would  not  have  that  reiason  to 
lore  himself  for  which  he  loves  and  takes  delight  in 
us.  Since  therefore  there  is  nothing  but  our  rei- 
semblance  of  God  can  reconcile  him  to  us;  and 
since  our  resemblance  of  him  consists  in  virtue  and 
true  goodness,  it  hence  follows,  that  all  the  religion 
of  the  means  is  insignificant  to  our  reconciliation 
with  Ood,  if  it  doth  not  render  us  truly  virtuous. 
So  that  till  this  is  effected,  there  is  so  vast  a  gulph 
between  God  and  us,  that  neither  we  can  go  to  him, 
nor  he  come  to  lis ;  and  unless  he  alter  his  nature 
by  becoming  impure  as  we  are  impure,  or  we  alter 
ours  by  becoming  pure  as  he  is  pure,  there  will  be 
so  immense  a  distance  between  him  and  us,  as  that 
it  is  impossible  we  should  ever  meet  and  agree.  So 
that  what  the  prophet  saith  of  sacrifice  may  be  truly 
affirmed  of  all  religion  of  the  means,  fVill  the  Lord 
be  pleaeed  with  thaueande  of  rams,  or  with  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  qfoil?  Will  he  be  reconciled 
upon  our  bare  believing,  praying,  or  receiving  sa^ 
craments  ?  &c.  No,  no ;  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O 
man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  ike  Lord  re- 
quire  iff  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercp, 
and  to  walk  hunihhf  with  thy  Godf  Micah  vi. 
7,  8. 

II.  This  rehgion  of  the  means  is  of  no  farther 
use  as  to  the  perfecting  our  natures,  than  as  it  is 
instrumental  to  produce  and  promote  in  us  those 
heavenly  virtues  which  are  implied  in  the  religion 
of  the  end.  For,  doubtless,  to  be  a  perfect  man,  is 
to  live  up  to  the  highest  principle  of  human  nature, 
which  is  reason ;  and  till  we  are  once  released  from 
the  slavery  of  sense  and  passion,  and  all  our  powers 
<rf*  action  are  so  subdued  to  this  superior  principle  as 
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to  be  wholly  regulated  by  it,  and  we  choose  and  re- 
fuse, and  love  and  hate»  and  hope  and  fear,  and  de- 
sire and  delight,  according  as  right  reason  directs, 
we  are  in  a  maimed  and  imperfect  condition.  Now 
what  else  is  virtue  but  a  habit  of  living  according 
to  the  laws  of  reason,  or  of  demeaning  ourselves 
towards  God,  ourselves,  and  all  the  world,  as  best 
becomes  rational  beings  placed  in  our  condition  and 
circumstances?  And  till  we  are  in  some  measure 
arrived  to  this,  our  nature  is  so  far  from  being  per- 
fect, that  it  is  the  most  wretched  and  confused  thing 
in  the  whole  world ;  a  mere  undistinguished  chaos, 
where  Jrigida  cum  calidisy  sense  and  reason,  brute 
and  man,  are  shuffled  together  without  any  order, 
like  a  confounded  heap  of  ruins.  And  therefore  as 
for  this  religion  of  the  means,  it  will  be  altogether 
insignificant  to  the  perfection  of  our  natures,  unless 
by  the  practice  of  it  we  do  acquire  a  habit  of  acting 
according  to  the  law  of  our  reason,  which  habit  in- 
cludes all  heavenly  virtue.  For  constantly  to  know 
and  do  what  is  best  and  most  reasonable,  is  the  very 
crown  and  perfection  of  every  reasonable  nature; 
^d  therefore,  so  far  as  our  faith  and  consideration, 
our  sorrow  for  sin,  and  the  other  instrumentals  of 
religion,  promote  this  heavenly  habit  in  us,  so  far 
are  they  perfective  of  our  nature,  and  no  farther. 

III.  This  religion  of  the  means  is  of  no  farther 
use  to  us,  as  to  the  entitling  us  to  heaven,  than  as  it 
is  productive  of  those  heavenly  virtues  which  the 
religion  of  the  end  implies.  For  our  title  to  heaven 
depending  wholly  upon  God's  promise,  must  imme- 
diately result  from  our  performance  of  those  con- 
ditions upon  which  he  hath  promised  it ;  which  till 
we  have  done,  we  can  have  no  more  claim  or  title  to 
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it  thaB  if  he  had  never  promised  it  at  all.  But  the  sol^ 
condition  upon  which  he  hath  promised  it  is  univer- 
sal righteousness  and  goodness ;  for  so,  without  hoU^ 
nees^  we  are  assured,  that  no  man  ehall  see  God; 
and  Matt.  v.  our  Saviour  entails  all  the  beatitudes  of 
heaven  upon  those  heavenly  virtues  of  purity  of 
hearty  benignity  of  temper^  &c.  So  also,  Rom.  ii. 
?•  the  promise  of  eternal  life  is  limited  to  our  patient 
continuance  in  weU  doing.  And  that  we  may  know 
beftyrehand  what  to  trust  to,  our  Saviour  plainly  tells 
us,  that  m4  every  one  that  cries,  Lord,  Lord,  that 
make  solemn  prayers  and  addresses  to  me,  shall  enter 
nUo  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the 
tt^  ^wy  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  and.  This  is 
the  wiU  qf  God,  saith  the  apostle,  even  our  sanctifi^ 
cation:  that  is,  our  being  purged  fronri  all  impurities 
of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  inspired  with  all  heavenly 
virtues.  And  the  apostle  expressly  enumerates 
thoae  virtues  upon  which  our  entrance  into  eternal 
life  is  promised,  2  Pet.  i.  5 — 8.  Add  to  your  faith  vir^ 
tue ;  and  to  virtue  knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge 
temperance ;  and  to  temperance  patience ;  and  to 
patience  godliness;  and  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.  For 
\f  these  things  be  in  you,  and  abound,  saith  he,  they 
make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  un* 
Jrui^kl  in  the  Jmowledge  qfour  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 
that  is,  that  you  shall  receive  the  proper  fruit  of  that 
knowledge,  which  is  eternal  life:  for  thus,  ver.  11. 
he  goes  on ;  For  so,  or  upon  this  condition,  an  en* 
trance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  So  that  unless  our  faith  purifies  our 
hearts,  and  works  by  love;  unless  our  sorrow  fof 
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sin  works  in  us  repentance,  or  a  change  of  mind ; 
unless  our  prayers  raise  in  us  divine  and  heavenly 
affections ;  that  is,  unless  we  so  practise  tfie  duties 
of  the  religion  of  the  means,  as  thereby  to  acquire 
the  virtues  of  the  religion  of  the  end,  it  will  be  all 
as  insignificant  to  our  title  to  heaven,  as  the  most 
indifferent  actions  in  the  world. 

IV.  This  religion  of  the  means  is  of  no  farther 
use  to  the  disposing  and  qualifjring  us  for  heaven, 
than  as  it  is  an  effectual  means  of  the  religion  of  the 
end ;  which  is  a  perfectly  distinct  consideration  from 
the  former :  for  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  us  to 
have  a  right  to  heaven,  unless  we  were  antecedently 
qualified  and  disposed  for  it:  because  pleasure,  which 
is  a  relative  thing,  implies  a  correspondence  and 
figreement  between  the  object  and  the  faculty  that 
tastes  and  enjoys  it.  But  in  the  temper  of  every 
wicked  mind  there  is  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  plea- 
sures of  heaven ;  which  being  all  chaste,  and  pure, 
and  spiritual,  can  never  agree  with  the  vitiated  pa* 
late  of  a  base  and  d^enerous  soul.  For  what  con* 
cord  can  there  be  between  a  spiteful  and  devilish 
spirit,  and  the  fountain  of  all  love  and  goodness? 
between  a  sensual  and  carnalized  one,  that  under* 
stands  no  other  pleasures  but  only  those  of  the  flesh, 
and  those  pure  and  vii^n  spirits  that  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  but  live  for  ever  upon  wisdom,  and  holiness, 
and  love,  and  contemplation?  Certainly,  till  our 
mind  is  contempered  to  the  heavenly  state,  and  we 
are  of  the  same  dis^Kisition  with  Ood,  and  angeh,  and 
saints,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  heaven  that  can  be 
agreeable  to  us.  For,  as  for  the  main,  we  shall  be 
of  the  same  temper  and  disposition  when  we  come 
into  the  other  world,  as  we  are  when  we  leave  this; 
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it  being  unimaginable  how  a  total  change  should  be 
wrought  in  us  merely  by  passing  out  of  one  world 
into  another.  And  therefore  as  in  this  world  it  is 
likeness  that  does  congregate  and  associate  beings 
together,  so  doubtless  it  is  in  the  other  too.  So  that 
if  we  cany  with  us  thither  our  wicked  and  devilish 
dispositions,  (as  we  shall  doubtless  do,  unless  we 
subdue  and  mortify  them  here,)  there  will  be  no 
company  fit  for  us  to  associate  with,  but  only  the 
devilish  and  damned  ghosts  of  wicked  men,  with 
whom  our  wretched  spirits,  being  already  joined  by 
a  likeness  of  nature,  will  mingle  themselves  as  soon 
as  ever  they  are  excommunicated  from  the  society 
of  mortals.  For  whither  should  they  flock,  but  to 
the  birds  of  their  own  feather  ?  With  whom  should 
they  associate,  but  with  those  malignant  spirits  to 
whom  they  are  already  joined  by  a  community  of 
nature?  So  that  supposing  that  when  they  land  in 
eternity,  it  were  left  to  their  own  Uberty  to  go  to 
heaven  or  heU,  into  the  society  of  the  blessed  or  the 
damned,  it  is  plain  that  heaven  would  be  no  place 
finr  them,  that  the  air  of  that  bright  region  of  eternal 
day  would  never  agree  with  their  black  and  hellish 
natures.  For,  alas!  what  should  they  do  among 
those  Uessed  beings  that  inhabit  it,  to  whose  god* 
like  natures,  divine  contemplations,  and  heavenly 
employments,  they  have  so  great  a  repugnancy  and 
aversation?  So  that  besides  the  having  a  right  to 
heaven,  it  is  necessary  to  our  enjo3ring  it,  that  we 
should  be  antecedently  disposed  and  qualified  for  it* 
And  it  being  thus,  God  hath  been  graciously  pleased 
to  make  those  very  virtues  the  conditions  of  our 
right  to  heaven,  which  are  the  proper  dispositions 
and  qualifications  of  our  spirits  for  it ;  that  so  with 
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one  and  the  same  labour  we  might  entitle  ourselves 
to,  and  qualify  ourselves  to  enjoy  it. 

Now  (as  we  shewed  you  before)  the  condition  of 
our  right  to  heaven  is  our  practising  those  heavenly 
virtues  which  are  implied  in  the  religion  of  the  end ; 
and  as  the  religion  of  the  means  no  farther  entitles 
us  to  heaven,  than  as  it  produces  and  promotes  in  us 
those  heavenly  virtues,  so  it  no  farther  qualifies  us 
for  it.  For  when  the  soul  goes  into  eternity,  it 
leaves  the  religion  of  the  means  behind  it,  and  car- 
ries nothing  with  it  but  only  those  heavenly  virtues 
and  dispositions  which  it  here  acquired  by  those 
means.  For  as  for  faith  and  consideration,  hearing 
of  God's  word,  and  receiving  of  sacraments,  &c.  they 
tae  all  but  scaffolds  to  that  heavenly  building  of  in- 
Ifvard  purity  and  goodness;  and  when  this  is  once 
finished  for  eternity,  then  must  those  scaffolds  all  go 
down,  as  things  of  no  farther  use  or  necessity.  But 
as  for  the  graces  of  the  mind,  they  are  to  stand  for 
ever,  to  be  the  receptacles  and  habitations  of  all  hea- 
venly pleasure.  And  hence  the  apostle  tells  us,  that 
of  those  three  Christian  graces,  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  charity  (which,  in  the  largest  sense  of  it, 
comprehends  all  heavenly  virtue)  is  the  greatest; 
because  the  two  former,  being  but  means  of  charity, 
shall  cease  in  heaven,  and  be  swallowed  up  for  ever 
in  vision  and  enjoyment ;  but  charity ^  saith  he,  never 
JkUeih,  1  Cor.  xiii.  8. 

By  all  which  it  is  apparent,  that  the  religion  of 
the  means  is  no  farther  useful  to  us,  than  as  it  is  apt 
to  produce  and  promote  in  us  those  heavenly  virtues^ 
the  practice  of  which  is  the  most  direct  and  imme- 
diate means  to  the  ultimate  end  of  a  Christian^ 
Wherefore,  as  a  man  may  knock  and  file,  and  yet  be 
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no  mechanic,  though  the  hammer  and  file  with 
which  he  does  it  are  very  useful  tools  to  the  making 
of  any  curious  machine ;  so  a  man  may  pray,  and 
hear,  and  receive  sacraments,  &;c.  and  yet  be  a  very 
bungler  in  the  blessed  trade  of  a  heavenly  life.  For 
though  it  is  true,  these  are  excellent  means  of  hea- 
venly living,  yet  as  the  art  of  the  mechanic  consists 
not  in  using  his  tools,  but  in  using  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  is  necessary  to  the  perfecting  and  ac- 
complishing his  work ;  so  the  art  of  one  that  pre- 
tends to  the  heavenly  life  consists  not  barely  in 
praying  and  hearing,  &c.  but  in  using  those  means 
with  that  religious  skill  and  artifice,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  render  them  effectually  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  piety  and  virtue. 

And  thus  I  have  given  a  general  account  of  the 
means  which  are  necessary  to  our  obtaining  of  hea- 
ven, and  which,  as  I  have  shewed,  are  either  such 
as  tend  more  directly  and  immediately  to  it,  or  such 
as  more  remotely  respect  it.  The  first  is,  the  prac- 
tice .  of  those  heavenly  virtues  in  the  perfection, 
whereof  the  happiness  of  heaven  consists :  the  se- 
cond is,  the  practising  of  those  duties  which  are 
necessary  to  our  acquiring  and  perfecting  those 
heavenly  virtues.  And  of  these  two  parts  consists 
the  whole  Christian  life;  which  takes  in  not  only 
all.  those  virtues  that  are  to  be  practised  by  us  in 
heaven,  but  also  all  those  duties  by  which  we  are  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  those  virtues,  and  to  acquire 
and  perfect  them.  The  first  of  these,  for  distinction 
aake,  we  will  call  the  heavenly  part  qf  the  Chris- 
tian Ufe^  it  being  that  part  of  it  which  we  shall 
lead  in  heaven,  after  we  have  learned  it  here  upon 
earth :   the  second  I  shall  call  the  warfaring^  or 
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of  the  Christian  Iffe^  which  is  peculiar 
to  our  earthly  state,  wherein  we  are  to  contend  and 
itrivie  with  the  manifold  difficulties  which  attend  us 
in  the  exercise  of  those  heavenly  virtues.  Both 
which,  I  conceive,  are  implied  in  those  words  of  the 
apostle,  PhiL  i.  27.  Only  let  your  conversation  be  as 
becameth  the  gospel:  where  the  Greek  word  toAi- 
Teue0^€,  which  we  render,  let  your  conversation  be, 
strictly  signifies,  behaving  ourselves  as  citizens ;  or 
which,  if  we  may  have  leave  to  coin  a  word,  may  be 
fitly  rendered.  Citizen  it  as  becameth  the  gospel. 
For  the  word  implies,  that  those  of  whom  he  speaks 
were  denizens  of  some  free  city;  for  so  the  word 
voA/rev/xo,  which,  PhiL  iii  20.  is  rendered  conversa^ 
tion^  strictly  denotes  a  citizenship^  from  iroA/roi, 
dHzens;  and  is  of  the  same  import  with  voAirc/a, 
which,  Acts  xxii.  28.  is  translated  a  Jreedamy  i.  e. 
of  the  city  of  Rome ;  which  denotes  the  state  and 
condition  of  those,  who,  though  they  dwelt  out  of 
that  city,  and  sometimes  remote  from  it,  had  yet  the 
jus  civitatis  Romame,  the  privileges  of  it  belonging 
to  them.  For  thus  Cicero  describes  it:  Omnibus 
munidpibus  duos  esse  patriaSf  unam  nature ^  aUe^ 
ram  jurisy  Catonis  exemplo,  qui  Tusculi  natus,  in 
papuli  Bomani  societatem  susceptus  est:  i.  e.  *^  All 
**  such  as  are  made  free  of  the  dty  have  two  coun- 
**  tries,  one  of  nature,  the  other  of  law ;  as  Cato,  for 
''  instance,  who  was  bom  at  Tusculum,  and  after* 
^  wards  admitted  a  dtizen  of  Rome."  Which  ex* 
actly  agrees  with  the  nature  of  this  heavenly  %9Xi^ 
'HvfjMf  or  citizenship,  which  the  apostle  here  attri^ 
butes  to  Christians,  who,  though  they  belong  at  pre*- 
sent  to  another  country,  and  live  a  great  way  off 
from  the  heavenly  city,  have  as  yet  no  domiciUum 
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tfi  urbe^  no  actual  possession  of  any  of  its  blessed 
maD8icms>;  are  notwithstanding  free  denizens  of  it, 
and  have,  hj  covenant,  a  right  to  all  those  blessed 
privileges  which  its  inhabitants  do  actually  enjoy. 
From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  ToArrcvccrtfe  in 
that  text  refers  to  their  being  citizens  of  heaven, 
and  as  such  it  earnestly  exhorts  them  to  behave 
themselves ;  to  live  as  those  who,  being  now  in  s 
remote  country,  are  yet  avfMrokfrou  tSv  iylwj  as  th6 
apostle  expresses  it,  Eph.  ii.  19*  i.  e.  JeUow-cittTiens 
with  the  saints  above ;  that  are  connaturalized  with 
them  into  that  heavenly  commonwealth.  And  being 
thus  Understood,  the  apostle's  advice  will  compre- 
hend in  It  both  those  kinds  of  means  which  I  have 
before  described.  For,  to  live  as  citizens  of  heaven;^ 
iMf  first,  to  live  like  those  who  are  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  to  imitate  their  blessed  manners  and  beha- 
viour, in  doing  the  will  of  God  upon  earth,  as  it  is 
done  by  them  in  heaven ;  and  this  takes  in  the  prao* 
tice  of  all  those  heavenly  virtues  of  which  the  re^^ 
ligion  of  the  end  consists.  Secondly,  to  live  like 
those  that  have  a  voAn-ev/xa,  or  citizenship,  in  heaven, 
that  are  entitled  by  covenant  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  it,  but  are  as  yet  to  win  its  possession 
by  a  continual  warfare  and  contention  with  those 
manifold  difficulties  and  oppositions  which  lie  in  our 
way  to  it :  and  this  takes  in  the  practice  of  all  those 
duties  in  which  the  religion  of  the  means  consists. 
To  live  like  Christians  therefore,  or  as  becomes  thei 
gospel^  is  to  live  in  the  continual  use  of  both  kinds 
of  the  means  of  happiness.  So  that  the  Christian 
conversation  consbting  of  these  two,  is  the  only  full 
and  adequate  means  by  which  heaven  can  be  ob^ 
tained.  * 
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But  that  I  may  make  this  more  fully  appear,  I 
shaU  consider  these  two  parts  of  it  distinctly,  and 
endeavour  to  shew  how  effectually  each  of  them 
doth  contribute  in  its  kind  to  our  obtaining  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven.  And,  first,  I  shall  begin  mth  the 
proximate  means,  viz.  The  practice  of  all  those  hea- 
venly virtues  which  are  implied  in  the  religion  of  the 
end»  and  do  make  the  heavenly  part  of  the  Christian 
life.  _ 

CHAP.  III. 

Concerning  ike  hecvoenly  part  of  the  Christian  Ufij  which  is 
.    the  proximate  means  of  obtaining  heaven  ;  shewing  what 
.    virtues  it  consists  of,  and  how  much  every  virtue  contri- 
butes to  the  happiness  qf  heaven. 

.Virtue  in  the  general  consists  in  a  suitable  be- 
haviour to  the  state  and  capacities  in  which  we  are 
placed.  Now  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  that  virtue 
we  are  here  discoursing  of,  is  to  be  considered  under 
a  threefold  capacity.     The 

First  is.  Of  a  rational  animal :  The 

Second,  Of  a  rational  animal  related  to  God: 
The 

Third,  Of  a  rational  animal  related  to  all  other 
creatures. 

And  these  are  the  only  capacities  of  virtue  that 
are  in  human  nature :  so  that  all  the  virtues  we  are 
obliged  to,  and  capable  of,  consist  in  behaving  our- 
adves  suitable  to  the  state  and  condition  of  rational 
animals,  that  are  related  to  God  and  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

By  which  three  capacities  of  our  nature,  the  vir- 
tue or  suitableness  of  behaviour  which  we  stand 
obliged  to  is  distinguished  into  three  kinds,  viz. 
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The  human. 

The  divine,  and 

The  social. 

Human  virtue  consbts  in  behaving  ourselves  suit-^ 
ably  to  the  state  and  capacity  of  mere  rational  ani- 
mals. 

Divine  virtue  consists  in  behaving  ourselves  suit- 
ably to  the  condition  of  rational  animals  related 
to  God. 

Social  virtue  consists  in  behaving  ourselves  suit- 
ably to  the  capacity  of  rational  animals  related  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  but  especially  to  rational  crea- 
tures that  are  of  the  same  class  and  society  with 

IIS. 

That  I  may  therefore  proceed  more  distinctly  in 
this  argument,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  what  those 
virtues  of  the  Christian  life  are,  which  are  proper  to 
a  man  in  each  of  those  capacities ;  and  how  much 
each  of  those  virtues  contributes  to  the  happiness  of 
heaven. 


SECT.  I. 

Concerning  those  human  virtues  which  belong  to  a  man  as  he  is  a 
reasoHable  animal  shewing  that  they  are  all  included  in  the  hea-- 
venly  part  of  the  Christian  life,  and  that  the  practice  of  them  rf^ 
feciuaUjf  conduces  to  our  future  happiness, 

Jt  IRST,  we  will  consider  man  in  the  capacity  of  a 
mere  rational  animal,  that  is,  compounded  of  con- 
trary principles,  viz.  spirit  and  matter,  or  a  rational 
soul  and  human  body ;  by  which  composition  he  is, 
JEtt  it  were,  the  buckle  of  both  worlds,  in  whom  the 
spiritual  and  material  world  are  clasped  and  united 
together ;  and  partaking,  as  he  does,  of  both  ex- 
tremes, of  sjnrit  and  of  matter,  of  angel  and  bmte. 
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there  arise  within  him,  from  those  contrary  natures, 
contrary  propensions,  viz.  rational  and  sensual,  or 
angelical  and  brutish ;  and  in  the  due  subordination 
of  these,  his  sensual  to  his  rational  propensions,  con- 
sists all  human  virtue. 

For  his  reason,  being  the  noblest  principle  of  his 
nature,  must  be  supposed  to  be  implanted  in  him  by 
Gods  to  rule  and  govern  him,  to  be  an  eye  to  his 
blind  and  brutish  affections,  to  correct  the  errors  of 
his  imagination,  to  bound  the  extravagancies  of  his 
appetites,  and  regulate  the  whole  course  of  his  ac- 
tions, so  as  that  he  may  do  nothing  that  is  destruc- 
tive or  injurious  to  this  excellent  frame  and  structure 
of  his  nature.  But  now,  in  this  compounded  nature 
of  man,  there  are  his  concupiscible  and  irascible  af- 
fections ;  with  the  first  of  which  he  desires  and  pur-^ 
aues  his  pleasures,  and  with  the  second  he  shun^  and 
avoids  his  dangers :  and  there  are  also  bodily  appe- 
tites, such  as  hunger,  thirst,  and  carnal  concupi- 
scence ;  and,  together  with  these,  a  self-esteem  and 
valuation ;  all  which  are  the  natural  subjects  of  his 
reason,  and  indeed  the  only  subjects  upon  which  it 
is  to  exercise  its  dominion :  so  that  in  the  well  and 
ill  government  of  these  consists  all  human  virtue  and 
vice.  To  the  perfect  well-governing  therefore  of  a 
man's  self,  there  are  five  things  indispensably  neces- 
pary. 

}•  That  he  should  impartially  consult  his  reason, 
what  is  absolutely  best  for  him,  and  by  what  means 
it  IS  best  attainable;  and  then  constantly  pursue 
what  it  jnroposes  and  directs  him  to.  For,  so  far  as 
1m  is  wanting  in  this,  he  casts  off  the  government  of 
hia  reason. 

S.  That  he  should  proportion  his  concupiscible  af-* 
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fections  to  the  just  value  whicii  his  reason  sets  upoir 
those  things  vdiich  he  affects :  for  every  degree  of 
affection  which  exceeds  the  merit  of  things  is  irra- 
tional, and  consequently  injurious  to  our  rational  na^ 
ture. 

S.  That  he  should  not'  suffer  his  irascible  affec- 
tions to  exceed  those  evils  and  dangers  which  he 
would  avoid :  for  if  he  doth,  they  will  prove  greater 
evils  to  him,  than  those  evils  or  dangers  are  which 
raise  and  provoke  them. 

4.  That  he  should  not  indulge  his  bodily  appetite 
to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  his  rational  nature :  for 
if  he  does,  he  will  violate  the  nobler  for  the  sake  of 
the  viler  part  of  himself.     And, 

5.  That  upon  the  whole  he  should  maintain  a  mo* 
dest  opinion  of  himself;  and  not  think  better  of  his 
own  conduct  and  management  of  himself  than  it  de* 
serves :  for  by  so  doing,  he  will  be  apt  to  overlook 
his  own  misgovemments,  and  so  incapacitate  himself 
foft  any  fiuther  improvements.  And  in  these  five 
particulars  consists  all  that  virtue  which  belongs  to 
a  man,  considered  merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  ra- 
tional animal : 

The  first  is  the  virtue  of  prudence ; 

The  second  is  the  virtue  of  moderation ; 

The  third  is  the  virtue  of  fortitude ; 

The  fourth  is  the  virtue  of  temperance ; 

The  fifth  is  the  virtue  of  humility. 
All  which,  as  I  shall  shew,  are  essential  parts  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  such  as  do  effectually  contribute 
to  our  heavenly  happiness.  t 

I.  P^dence.  And  this  is  the  root  and  groundt 
woA  of  an  other  virtues ;  it  is  this  that  gives  lam 
and  scope  to  all  our  motions,  that  proposes  the  ends^ 
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and  prescribes  the  measures  of  our  actions.  For 
prudence  consists  in  being  guided  and  directed  by 
right  reason,  as  it  proposes  to  us  the  worthiest  ends, 
and  directs  us  to  the  fittest  and  most  effectual  means 
of  obtaining  them.  So  that  to  live  prudently  is  to 
live  in  the  constant  exercise  of  our  reason,  and  to  be 
continually  pursuing  such  ends  as  right  reason  pro- 
poses, by  such  means  as  right  reason  directs  us  to, 
which  is  the  proper  business  of  all  the  virtues  of  re- 
ligion* And  hence  religion,  in  the  scripture,  is  fre- 
quently called  by  the  name  of  wisdom  or  prudence ; 
The  Jbar  of  the  Lard^  that  u  wisdom^  saith  Job; 
and  to  depart  from  evil^  that  is  understanding.  Job 
xxviii.  28.  and.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning  <{f  wisdom,  saith  David,  Psal.  cxi.  10.  where 
the  fear  if  the  Lord  comprehends  all  the  acts  of  reli- 
gion ;  which  are  therefore  wise  and  prudent,  because 
they  are  the  fittest  means  to  those  worthiest  ends 
which  right  reason  proposes.  So  that  to  exercise  our 
reason  in  the  search  and  discovery  of  what  is  abso- 
lutely best  for  us,  and  to  follow  our  reason  in  the 
pursuit  and  acquest  of  what  it  discovert  to  be  so,  is 
that  virtue  of  prudence  whereunto  we  stand  obliged, 
as  we  are  rational  animals. 

For  our  reason  being  the  noblest  principle  of  our 
nature,  that  by  which  we  are  raised  above  the  level 
of  brutes,  yea,  by  which  we  are  allied  to  angels,  and 
do  border  upon  God  himself,  ought,  upon  that  ac- 
count, to  be  submitted  to,  as  the  supreme  regent  and 
directress  of  all  our  other  powers,  and  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  rule  of  our  will  and  the  guide  of  all  our 
animal  motions.  And  when,  to  gratify  our  sensual 
i^petites  or  unreasonable  passions,  we  either  n^lect 
those  ends  which  our  reason  proposes  to  us,  or  pur« 
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sue  them  hj  such  means  as  our  reason  disallows  of,  we 
reverse  the  very  order  of  our  natures,  and  tread  an- 
tipodes to  ourselves ;  and  while  we  do  so,  it  is  impos- 
siUe  we  should  be  happy,  either  here  or  hereafter:  for 
every  thing,  you  see,  is  diseased,  while  it  is  in  an  unna- 
tural state  and  condition,  while  its  parts  are  displaced, 
or  put  into  a  disorder,or  distorted  into  an  unnatural  fi- 
gure. And  so  it  is  with  a  man,  who,  while  he  preserves 
his  jGEU^ulties  in  their  natural  station  and  subordination 
to  each  other,  while  he  keeps  his  affections  and  appe- 
tites in  subjection  to  his  will,  and  his  will  to  his  rea- 
son,  he  is  calm  and  quiet,  and  enjoys  within  himself 
perpetual  ease  and  tranquillity :  but  when  once  he 
breaks  this  order,  and  suffers  his  passions  or  his  ap- 
petites to  usurp  the  place  of  his  reason  ;  to  impose 
contrary  ends  to  it,  or  prescribe  contrary  means ;  his 
faculties,  like  disjointed  members,  are  in  perpetual 
anguish  and  anxiety.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  wicked  life  we  feel  such  restless  conten- 
tions between  our  spirit  and  flesh,  between  the  law 
in  our  minds  and  the  law  in  our  members ;  because 
our  nature  is  out  of  tune,  and  its  faculties  are  dis- 
placed and  disordered,  and  that  sovereign  principle 
of  reason,  which  should  sway  and  govern  us,  is  dis- 
posed and  made  a  vassal  to  our  appetites  and  pas- 
sions: for  in  all  our  evil  courses  we  choose  and  re- 
Aise»  resolve  and  act,  not  as  reason  directs  us,  but  as 
sense  and  passion  biasses  us ;  and  our  reason  having 
nothing  to  do  in  all  this  brutish  scene  of  action,  ei- 
ther sleeps  it  out,  without  minding  or  r^arding,  or 
else  aitd  by  as  an  idle  spectator  of  it,  and  only  cen- 
sures and  condemns  it.  And  it  is  this  that  causes 
all  that  tumult  and  contest  that  is  in  our  natures ; 
and  till,  by  the  exercise  pf  prudence,  our  faculties 
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are  reduced,  and  set  in  order  again,  our  mind  will  be 
like  our  body,  while  its  bones  are  out  of  joint,  conti* 
nitally  restless  and  unquiet.  And  therefore  to  re- 
move this  great  indisposition  of  our  nature  to  happi- 
ness, prudence  is  required  of  us,  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal virtues  of  the  heavenly  part  of  the  Christian  life. 
For  thus  our  Saviour  enjoins,  that  we  should  be 
wise  as  serpents^  as  well  as  harmless  as  dovesy  Matt. 
X.  16.  which  though  it  be  here  prescribed  in  a  parti- 
cular  case  only,  viz.  that  of  persecution ;  yet  since 
the  reason  of  it  extends  to  all  other  cases,  and  it  is 
fit  we  should  be  prudent  in  all  our  undertakings,  as 
well  as  in  suffering  persecution,  it  is  upon  that  ac- 
count equivalent  to  an  universal  command.  So  also, 
Ephes.  V.  15.  See  that  ye  walk  circumspectly^  not 
as  JbolSf  but  as  wise ;  i.  e.  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  actions,  take  heed  that  ye  follow  the  guidance 
of  your  reason,  and  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  se- 
duced by  your  blind  passions  and  appetites,  which 
are  mere  ignes  Jatui,  or  the  guides  of  fools.  And 
accordingly  the  apostle  prays  for  his  Christian  Colos- 
sians,  That  they  might  he  filled  with  the  knowledge 
(^Grod  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understandings 
Col.  i.  9 ;  i*  e.  ^that  they  might  have  such  a  know- 
ledge of  Ood's  will  as  might  render  them  truly  jmi- 
dent,  and  cause  them  to  pursue  the  best  ends  by  the 
best  means.  And  though  this  virtue  seldom  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  under  its  own  name ;  yet  as 
in  the  abovenamed  places  it  is  expressed  by  wisdom, 
so  it  is  elsewhere  by  knowledge,  as  particularly  2  Cor. 
vi.  6.  where  he  commands  the  ministers  of  the  church 
to  approve  themselves  such  by  several  virtues,  and 
particularly  by  pureness,  i.  e.  continence ;  and  by 
knowledge,  i.  e.  by  prudence :  for  besides  that  know^ 
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ledge,  as  it  signifies  an  understanding  of  divine 
things,  was  not  a  virtue  in  the  apostle,  but  a  gift  of 
God,  and  so  not  proper  to  be  enumerated  amongst 
these  virtues;  there  is  hardly  any  account  can  be 
given  why  the  apostle  should  place  knowledge  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  moral  virtues,  if  he  did  not  there- 
by mean  the  virtue  of  prudence,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  eye  and  guide  of  all  the  other  virtues.  So  again, 
S  Pet.  L  6.  where  he  bids  us  add  to  Juith,  virtue^  i.  e. 
fortitude,  or  constancy  of  mind ;  and  to  virtue,  kfwW" 
ledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance:  by  hnow^ 
ledge  it  is  highly  probable  he  means  prudence,  be- 
cause he  places  it  in  the  midst  of  those  two  virtues 
which  border  nearest  upon  prudence. 

Now  that  the  practice  of  this  virtue  is  a  most  pro- 
per and  effectual  means  of  our  everlasting  happiness, 
IS  evident  from  hence,  because  the  practice  of  it  is  a 
constant  exercise  of  reason.  For  to  act  prudently  in 
religion  is  to  follow  the  best  reason ;  to  aim  at  hea- 
ven, which  is  the  best  end,  and  direct  our  actions 
thither  by  the  best  rules :  it  is  to  consult  what  is 
best  for  ourselves,  and  how  it  may  be  most  effectually 
obtained.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  intend  the  chiefest  good 
above  all,  and  to  level  our  lives  and  actions  most  di- 
rectly towards  it :  this  is  religious  prudence  in  the 
general ;  and  as  for  those  particulars  of  it  which  we 
are  .obliged  to  exercise  in  the  several  states,  relations, 
and  circumstances  wherein  we  are  placed,  they  all 
consist  in  doing  what  is  most  fit  and  reasonable,  with 
respect  to  that  great  and  blessed  end. 

For  by  living  in  the  continual  practice  of  religious 
prudence,  we  shall  by  degrees  habituate  ourselves  to 
a  life  of  reason,  and  shake  off  that  drowsy  charm  of 
sense  and  passion  which  hangs  upon  our  minds,  and 
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renders  our  fieunilties  so  dull  and  unactive :  and  hav- 
ing disused  ourselves  a  while  to  chey  their  blind  and 
imperious  dictates,  our  reason  will  reassume  its 
throne  in  us,  and  direct  all  our  aims  and  endeavours 
to  what  is  fittest  and  most  reasonable.  For  we, 
being  finite  and  limited  beings,  cannot  operate  divers 
ways  with  equal  vigour  at  once ;  and  our  rational 
and  sensitive  propensions  are  made  in  such  a  regular 
and  equilibrious  order,  that  proportionably  as  the  one 
does  increase  in  activity,  the  other  always  decays ; 
and  so  accordingly  as  we  abate  in  the  strength  of 
our  brutish,  we  shall  improve  in  the  vigour  of  our 
rational  faculties.  But  to  act  suitably  to  their  na- 
tures being  the  end  of  all  our  faculties  and  powers 
of  action,  the  Ood  of  nature,  to  excite  them  thereto, 
has  founded  all  their  pleasure  in  the  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  them  upon  suitable  objects.  Since  therefore 
our  reason  is  the  best  and  noblest  of  all  powers  of 
action,  to  be  sure  the  greatest  pleasure  we  are  capa- 
Ue  of  must  spring  out  of  the  exercise  of  our  reason. 
Wherefore,  since  prudence  consists  in  the  use  of  our 
reason,  the  practice  thereof  must  needs  effectually 
contribute  to  our  pleasure  and  happiness:  for  use 
and  exercise  will  mightily  strengthen  and  improve 
our  reason,  and  render  it  not  only  more  apprehensive 
of  what  is  fit  and  reasonable,  but  also  more  persua- 
sive and  prevalent ;  and  when  once  it  is  improved 
into  a  prevailing  principle  of  action,  and  hath  ac- 
quired not  only  skill  enough  to  prescribe  what  is 
right  to  us,  but  also  power  enough  to  persuade  us  to 
comply  with  its  prescriptions ;  to  choose  and  refuse, 
to  love  and  hate,  to  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  delight, 
and  regulate  all  our  actions  by  its  laws  and  dictates, 
then  are  we  entering  upon  our  heaven  and  happiness. 
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For  that  which  makes  us  unhappy  is,  that  our 
sinfiil  and  unreasonatde  affections  do  so  hamper  and 
^itangle  us,  that  we  cannot  freely  exercise  our  fa- 
culties upon  such  objects  as  are  most  suitable  to 
them ;  that  our  minds  and  wills  are  so  fettered  by 
our  vicious  inclinations,  that  we  cannot  exert  them 
npoa  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  known  and 
chosen,  without  a  great  deal. of  difficulty  and  distrac- 
tion. But  now,  under  the  conduct  of  our  reascHi, 
our  faculties  wiU,  by  degrees,  recover  their  freedom, 
and  disengage  themselves  from  those  vicious  encum- 
brances which  do  so  clog  and  interrupt  them  in  their 
rational  motions :  and  when  this  is  throughly  ef- 
fected, we  are  in  fiill  possession  of  the  heavenly  state, 
which  (as  I  have  shewed)  consists  in  the  free  and  vi- 
gorous exerdae  of  our  rational  faculties  upon  the  best 
and  worthiest  objects.  For  when  once  our  passions 
and  a{qpetites  are  perfecUy  subdued  to  our  reason,  aU 
our  rational  faculties  will  be  free,  and  every  one  will 
move  towards  its  proper  object,  without  any  let  or 
hinderance ;  our  understanding  will  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  fixed  contemplation  of  the  suUimest  truths ;  our 
wills  entirely  resigned  to  the  choice  and  embraces  of 
the  truest  good ;  our  affections  unalterably  devoted 
to  the  love  and  fruition  of  the  most  excellent  beauty 
and  perfection ;  and  in  this  consists  the  happy  state 
of  heaven :  so  that  to  live  prudentiy,  or,  which  is 
the  same,  to  govern  ourselves  by  our  best  reason,  is 
both  a  necessary  and  effectual  means  of  attaining  to 
the  heavenly  state. 

II.  Another  virtue  which  appertains  to  a  man, 
considered  merely  as  a  rational  animal,  is  modera- 
tion ;  which  consists  in  proportioning  our  concupi- 
sciUe  affections  to  the  just  worth  and  value  of  things, 
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so  as  neither  to  spend  our  affections  too  prodigally 
upon  trifles,  nor  yet  be  oversparing  or  niggardly  of 
them  to  real  and  substantial  goods ;  but  to  love,  de- 
sire, and  expect  things  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
estimate  which  our  best  and  most  impartial  reason 
makes  of  their  worth  and  goodness.     For  he  that 
Effects  things  more  than  in  the  esteem  of  reason  they 
deserve,  affects  them  irrationally,  and  regulates  his 
passion   by  his  wild  and  extravagant  imagination, 
and  not  by  his  reason  and  judgment.     And  while 
men   do  thus  ne^ect  their  reason,   and   accustom 
themselves  to  desire,  and  love,  and  affect  without  it, 
they  necessarily  disable  themselves  to  enjoy  a  ra- 
tional happiness.    For,  besides  that  their  rational  fa- 
culties, being  thus  laid  by  and  unemployed,  will  na- 
turally contract  rust,  and  grow  every  day  more  weak 
and  restive;  besides  that  their  unexercised  reason 
will  melt  away  in  sloth  and  idleness,  and  all  its  vital 
powers  freeze  for  want  of  motion,  and,  like  standing 
water,  stagnate  and  gather  mire,  and  by  degrees  cor- 
rupt and  putrefy,  till  at  last  it  will  be  impossible  to 
t*evive  them  to  the  vigorous  exercise   and   motion 
wherein  their  pleasure  and  happiness  consists :  be- 
sides this,  I  say,  by  habituating  ourselves  to  affect 
things  irrationally,  i.  e.  to  love  the  least  goods  most, 
and  the  greatest  least,  we   shall  disable  ourselves 
from  enjojring  any  goods,  but  only  such  as  cannot 
make  us  happy.     For  he  that  loves  any  good  more 
than  it  is  worth,  can  never  be  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it ;  because  he  thinks  there  is  more  in  it 
than  he  finds,  and  so  is  always  disappointed  in  the 
fruition  of  it.     And  the  grief  of  being  disappointed 
of  what  he  expects  does  commonly  countervail  the 
pleasure  of  what  he  finds  and  enjoys.  While  he  is  in 
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the  pursuit  of  any  good  which  he  inordinately  dotes 
upon,  he  is  wild  and  imaginative;  he  swells  with 
fiintastic  joys,  and  juggles  himself  into  expectations 
that  are  as  large  and  boundless  as  his  desires :  but 
when  once  he  is  seized  of  it,  and  finds  how  vastly 
the  enjoyment  falls  short  of  his  expectation,  his 
pleasure  is  presently  lost  in  his  disappointment,  and 
so  he  remains  as  unsatisfied  as  ever.  And  thus,  if  he 
were  to  spend  an  eternity  in  such  pursuits  and  en- 
jojrments,  his  life  would  be  nothing  but  an  everlast- 
ing succession  of  expectations  and  disappointments. 
So  that  all  inordinate  affection  destroys  its  own  sa- 
tisfection,  and  necessarily  renders  us  by  so  many  de- 
grees miserable,  as  it  exceeds  the  real  worth  and  va- 
lue of  things. 

Besides  which,  also,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  all 
these  lesser  goods,  which  are  the  objects  of  our  ex- 
travagant affections,  are  things  which  we  must  ere 
long  be  for  ever  deprived  of:  for  the  lesser  goods 
are  those  which  are  only  good  for  the  worser  part 
of  us,  that  is,  for  our  body  and  animal  life ;  the  pro- 
per goods  whereof  are  the  outward,  sensitive  enjoy- 
ments  of  this  world ;  all  which,  when  we  leave  this 
world,  we  must  leave  for  ever,  and  go  away  into 
eternity,  with  nothing  about  us»  but  only  the  good 
or  bad  dispositions  of  our  souls.  So  that  if  our  soul 
be  carnalized  through  our  immoderate  affection  to 
the  things  of  this  world,  we  shall  carry  that  affection 
with  us,  but  leave  the  things  which  we  thus  vehe- 
mently affect  behind  us  for  ever.  For  that  which  is 
the  prevailing  temper  of  souls  in  this  life  will  doubt- 
less be  so  in  the  other  too ;  so  far  is  that  of  the  poet 
true, 
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-Quae  gratia  curriim 


Armorumque  fuit  Tivis^  quae  cura  nitentes 
Paacere  equos,  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos. 

For  though  the  coming  into  the  other  world  will 
questionless  improve  those  soiils  which  are  really 
good  before;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  it 
should  create  those  good  who  are  habitually  bad: 
and  if  we  retain  in  the  other  world  that  prevailing 
affection  to  these  sensitive  goods  which  we  con- 
tracted in  this,  it  must  necessarily  render  us  un- 
speakaUy  miserable  there.  For  every  lust  the  soul 
carries  into  the  other  world  will,  by  being  eternally 
separated  from  its  pleasures,  convert  into  an  hopeless 
desire,  and  upon  that  account  grow  more  fiuious 
and  impatient.  For  of  all  the  torments  of  the  mind, 
I  know  none  that  is  comparable  to  that  of  an  out- 
rageous desire  joined  with  despair  of  satisfaction ; 
which  is  just  the  case  of  sensual  and  worldly-minded 
souls  in  the  other  Ufe,  where  they  are  ftiU  of  sharp 
and  unrebated  desires,  and,  like  starving  men,  that 
are  shut  up  between  two  dead  walls,  are  tormented 
with  a  fierce  but  hopeless  hunger,  which,  having 
nothing  else  to  feed  on,  preys  and  quarries  on  them- 
selves ;  and  in  this  desolate  condition  th^  are  forced 
to  wander  to  and  fro,  tormented  with  a  restless  rage, 
an  hungry  and  unsatisfied  desire,  craving  food,  but 
neither  finding  nor  expecting  any ;  and  so  in  unex- 
pressible  anguish  they  pine  away  a  long  eternity. 
And  though  they  might  find  content  and  satisfac- 
tion, could  they  but  divert  their  affections  another 
way,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  heavenly  enjoy- 
ments ;  yet  being  irrecoverably  preengaged  to  sen- 
sual goods,  they  have  no  savour  or  relish  of  any 
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thing  dse^  but  are  Uke  feverish  tongues  that  disgust 
and  nauseate  the  most  grateful  liquors,  by  reason  of 
their  own  overflowing  gall:  so  impossible  is  it  for 
men  to  be  happy,  either  here  or  hereafter,  so  long 
as  their  affections  to  the  lesser  goods  of  this  world 
do  so  immoderately  exceed  the  worth  and  value  of 
them. 

One  essential  part  therefore  of  the  Christian  life, 
which  is  the  great  means  of  our  happiness,  is  the 
virtue  of  moderation ;  the  peculiar  office  whereof  is 
to  bound  our  concupisdble  affections,  and  propor- 
tion them  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  those  outward 
goods  which  we  affect  and  desire.  For  though  the 
word  moderation,  according  to  our  present  accepta- 
tion of  it,  be  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, yet  the  virtue  expressed  by  it  is  frequently 
enjoined ;  as  particularly  where  we  are  forbid  to  set 
€mr  qffectianM  upon  the  things  of  the  earth.  Col.  iii. 
S.  to  love  the  world,  or  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world,  1  John  ii.  15.  Which  phrases  are  not  to  be 
so  understood,  as  if  we  were  not  to  love  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  world  at  all ;  for  they  are  the  blessings 
of  God,  and  such  as  he  has  proposed  to  us  in  his 
promises,  as  the  rewards  and  encouragements  of  our 
obedience;  and  to  be  sure,  he  would  never  en-* 
courage  us  to  obey  him  by  the  hope  of  such  rewards 
as  are  unlawful  for  us  to  desire  and  love :  the  mean- 
ing therefore  of  these  prohibitions  is,  that  we  should 
80  moderate  our  affections  to  the  worlds  as  not  to 
permit  them  to  exceed  the  real  worth  and  value  of 
its  enjojrments.  For  it  is  not  simply  our  loving  it, 
but  our  loving  it  to  such  a  degree  as  is  inconsistent 
with  our  love  of  God,  that  is  here  forbidden ;  for  he 
that  laveth  the  world^^^th  St.  John)  the  love  of  the 
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Father  is  not  in  him ;  i.  e.  he  that  loves  it  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  prefer  the  riches,  honours,  and  plea- 
sures of  it  before  Grod,  and  his  duty  to  him,  hath  no 
real  love  to  Grod,  i.  e.  he  loves  not  Grod  as  God,  as 
the  chiefest  good,  and  supreme  beauty  and  perfection. 
And  hence  covetousness,  which  is  an  immoderate 
desire  of  the  world,  is  called  idolatry.  Col.  iii.  5. 
because  it  sets  the  world  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
gives  it  that  supreme  degree  of  affection  which  is 
only  due  to  him ;  and  this  the  apostle  there  calls  m- 
ordinate  qffection,  because  it  extravagantly  exceeds 
the  intrinsic  worth  and  value  of  its  objects.  Where- 
fore we  are  strictly  enjoined  to  take  heed  and  be- 
ware of  covetousness,  Luke  xii.  1 5.  and  to  let  our 
conversation  be  without  covetousness,  Heb.  xiii.  5. 
By  all  which,  and  sundry  other  commands  and  pro- 
hibitions of  the  gospel,  the  moderation  of  our  concu- 
piscible  affections  is  made  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Christian  life. 

Now  that  this  also  mightily  contributes  to  our  ac- 
quisition of  the  heavenly  happiness  is  evident,  not 
only  from  what  hath  been  already  said,  but  also  from 
hence,  that  till  our  affections  are  thus  moderated, 
we  can  have  no  savour  or  relish  of  the  heavenly  en- 
joyments. For  in  this  corrupt  state  of  our  nature, 
we  generally  understand  by  our  affections,  which, 
like  coloured  glass,  represent  all  objects  to  us  in 
their  own  hue  and  complexion.  When  therefore  a 
man's  affections  are  immoderately  carried  out  to- 
wards worldly  things,  they  will  be  sure  by  degrees 
to  corrupt  and  deprave  his  judgment,  and  render 
him  as  unfit  to  judge  of  divine  and  spiritual  enjoy- 
ments, as  a  ploughman  is  to  be  a  moderator  in  the 
schools.     For  when  a  man's  thoughts  have  been  em- 
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ployed  another  way,  and  the  delights  of  sense  have 
for  a  long  while  preoccupied  his  understanding,  he 
will  judge  things  to  be  good  or  evil,  according  as 
they  <Usgust  or  gratify  his  lower  appetites :  and  this 
being  the  standard  by  which  he  measures  things,  it 
is  impossible  he  should  have  any  savour  of  those 
spiritual  goods  in  which  the  happiness  of  heaven 
consists.  For  though  in  his  nature  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  rational  pleasures,  yet  this  he  may,  and 
very  frequently  does,  stifle  and  extinguish,  by  ad- 
dicting himself  wholly  to  the  delights  and  gratifica- 
tions of  his  sense,  which  by  degrees  will  so  melt 
down  his  rational  inclinations  into  his  sensual,  and 
confound  and  mingle  them  with  his  carnal  appetites, 
that  his  soul  wiU  whoUy  sympathize  with  his  body, 
and  have  all  likes  and  dislikes  in  common  with  it ; 
and  there  is  nothing  will  be  capable  of  pleasing  the 
one,  but  what  does  gratify  the  unbounded  liquorish- 
ness  of  the  other. 

Now  to  such  a  soul  the  spiritual  world  must  needs 
be  a  barren  wilderness,  where  no  good  grows  that  it 
can  live  upon,  none  but  what  is  nauseous  and  dis- 
tasteful to  its  coarse  and  vitiated  palate ;  where  there 
are  noble  entertainments  indeed  for  minds  that  are 
contempered  to  them,  that  have  already  tasted  and 
experienced  them,  but  not  one  drop  of  water  to  cool 
the  tip  of  a  sensual  tongue,  or  gratify  the  thirst  of  a 
carnal  desire.  So  that  were  we  admitted  to  that 
heavenly  place  where  the  blessed  dwell,  yet  unless 
we  had  acquired  theu*  heavenly  disposition  and  tem- 
per, we  could  never  participate  with  them  in  their 
pleasures.  For  so  great  would  be  the  antipathy  of 
our  sensual  affections  to  them,  that  we  should  doubt- 
less fly  away  from  them,  and  rather  choose  to  be  tor 
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ever  insensible,  than  be  condemned  to  an  everlasting 
perception  of  what  is  so  ungrateful  to  our  natures. 
So  that  till  we  have  in  some  measure  moderated  our 
concupiscible  affections,  and  weaned  them  from  their 
excessive  dotages  upon  sensual  good,  it  is  impossible 
w^  should  enjoy  the  happiness  of  heaven :  for  such 
perfect  opposites  are  a  spiritual  heaven  and  a  car- 
nal mind,  that  unless  this  be  spiritualized,  or  that 
be  carnalized,  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  meet 
and  agree. 

III.  Another  virtue  that  belongs  to  a  man,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  rational  animal,  is  fortitude; 
which  in  the  largest  sense  consists  in  not  permitting 
our  irascible  affections  to  exceed  those  evils  or 
dangers  which  we  seek  to  repel  or  avoid ;  in  keep- 
ing our  fear  and  anger,  our  malice,  envy,  and  re- 
venge, in  such  due  subjection,  as  not  to  let  them  ex- 
ceed those  bounds  which  reason  and  the  nature  of 
things  prescribe  them :  for  I  do  not  take  fortitude 
here  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  moralists,  as  it  is  a 
medium  between  irrational  fear  and  foolhardiness ; 
but  as  it  is  the  rule  by  which  all  those  irascible  pas- 
sions in  us,  which  arise  from  the  sense  of  «ny  evil  or 
danger,  ought  to  be  guided  and  directed ;  that  by 
which  we  are  to  guard  and  defend  ourselves  against 
all  those  troublesome  and  disquieting  impressions, 
which  outward  evils  and  dangers  are  apt  to  make 
upon  our  minds.  And  in  this  latitude,  fortitude 
comprehends  not  only  courage,  as  it  is  opposed  to 
fear,  but  also  gentleness^  as  it  is  opposed  to  fierce- 
ness ;  sufferance,  as  it  is  opposed  to  impatience ;  con- 
tentedness,  as  it  is  opposed  to  envy  ;  and  meekness, 
as  it  is  opposed  to  malice  and  revenge :  all  which 
are  the  passions  of  weak  and  pusillanimous  minds, 
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that  are  not  able  to  withstand  an  evil,  nor  endure 
the  least  touch  of  it,  without  being  startled  and  dis* 
ordered ;  that  are  so  softened  with  baseness  and  cow- 
ardice, that  they  cannot  resist  the  most  gentle  im- 
pressions of  injury.  For  as  sick  persons  are  offended 
with  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
air,  which  are  highly  pleasant  and  delightful  to  such 
88  are  well  and  in  health ;  even  so  persons  of  weak 
and  feeble  minds  are  easily  offended,  their  spirits  are 
so  tender  and  effeminate,  that  they  cannot  endure 
the  least  air  of  evil  should  blow  upon  them ;  and 
what  would  be  only  a  diversion  to  a  courageous  soul» 
troubles  and  incommodes  them.  And  whatsoever 
courage  such  persons  may  pretend  to,  it  is  merely  a 
heat  and  ferment  of  their  blood  and  spirits ;  a  cou- 
rage wherein  gamecocks  and  mastiffs  outvie  the 
greatest  heroes  of  them  all.  But  as  to  that  which  is 
truly  rational  and  manly,  which  consists  in  a  firm 
composedness  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  evil  or  dan- 
gerous accidents,  they  are  the  most  wretched  cow- 
ards in  nature.  For  the  true  fortitude  of  the  mind 
consists  in  being  hardened  against  evil  upon  rational 
jnindples ;  in  being  so  fenced  and  guarded  with  rea- 
son and  consideration,  as  that  no  dolorous  accident 
from  without  is  able  to  invade  it,  or  raise  any  vio- 
lent commotions  in  it:  in  a  word,  in  having  such 
a  constant  power  over  its  irascible  affections,  as  not 
to  be  over*prone,  either  to  be  timorous  in  danger,  or 
envious  in  want,  or  impatient  in  suffering,  or  angry 
at  contempt,  or  malicious  and  revengeful  under  inju- 
ries and  provocations.  And  till  we  have  in  some 
measure  acquired  this  virtue,  we  can  never  be  happy 
either  here  or  hereafter. 

For  whilst  we  are  in  this  world,  we  must  expect 
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to  be  encompassed  with  continual  crowds  of  evil  ac- 
cidents, some  or  other  of  which  wiU  be  always  press- 
ing upon  and  justling  against  us :  so  that  if  our 
minds  are  sore  and  uneasy,  and  over-apt  to  be  af- 
fected with  the  evil,  we  shall  be  continually  pained 
and  disquieted.  For  whereas  were  our  minds  but 
calm  and  easy,  all  the  evil  accidents  that  befall  us 
would  be  but  like  a  shower  of  hail  upon  the  tiles  of 
a  music-house,  which,  with  all  its  clatter  and^  noise, 
disturbs  not  the  harmony  that  is  within ;  our  being 
too  apt  to  be  moved  into  passion  by  them  uncovers 
our  mind  to  them,  and  lays  it  open  to  the  tempest. 
And  commonly  the  greatest  hurt  which  these  out- 
ward evils  do  us,  is,  the  disturbing  our  minds  into 
violent  passions ;  and  this  they  will  never  cease  do- 
ing, till  we  have  throughly  fortified  our  reason 
against  them :  for  if  our  reason  commands  not  our 
passions,  to  be  sure  outward  accidents  will;  and  while 
they  do  so,  we  are  tenants  at  wiU  to  them  for  all  our 
peace  and  happiness ;  and  according  as  they  happen 
to  be  good  or  bad,  so  must  we  be  sure  still  to  be 
happy  and  miserable.  And  in  this  condition,  like  a 
ship  without  a  pilot,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempestuous 
sea,  we  are  the  sport  of  every  wind  and  wave,  and 
know  not,  till  the  event  hath  determined  it,  how  the 
next  biUow  will  dispose  of  us ;  whether  it  will  dash 
us  against  a  rock,  or  drive  us  into  a  quiet  harbour. 

So  miserable  is  our  condition  here,  while  we  are 
utterly  destitute  of  this  virtue  of  fortitude :  but  much 
more  miserable  wiD  the  want  of  it  necessarily  render 
us  hereafter.  For  all  those  affections  which  fall 
under  the  inspection  and  government  of  fortitude 
are,  in  their  excesses,  naturally  vexatious  to  the 
mind,  and  do  always  disturb  and  raise  tumults  in  it : 
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for  so  wrath  and  impatience  distracts  and  alienates 
it  from  itself,  and  confounds  its  thoughts,  and  shuffles 
them  together  into  a  heap  of  wild  and  disorderly 
fancies ;  so  malice,  envy,  and  revenge  do  fill  it  with 
anxious  biting  thoughts,  that,  like  young  vipers, 
gnaw  the  womb  that  bares  them,  and  fret  and  gall 
the  wretched  mind  that  forms  and  gives  them  enter* 
tainment.  And  though  in  this  world  we  are  not  so 
sensible  of  the  mischief  which  these  black  and  ran- 
corous passions  do  us ;  partly,  because  our  sense  of 
them  is  abated,  with  the  intermixture  of  our  bodily 
pleasures ;  and  partly,  because  while  we  operate  as 
we  do,  Jby  these  unwieldy  organs  of  flesh,  our  reflec- 
tions cannot  be  comparably  so  quick,  nor  our  pas- 
sions so  violent,  nor  our  perceptions  so  brisk  and  ex- 
quisite as  they  will  doubtless  be,  when  we  are  stript 
into  naked  spirits :  yet  if  we  go  away  into  the  other 
world  with  these  affections  unmortified  in  us,  they 
will  not  only  be  far  more  violent  and  outrageous 
than  now,  and  we  shall  not  only  have  a  far  quicker 
sense  of  them  than  now ;  but  this  our  sharp  sense  of 
them  shall  be  pure  and  simple,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  pleasure  to  soften  and  allay  it.  And  if 
so,  good  Lord !  what  exquisite  devils  and  tormentors 
will  they  prove,  when  an  extreme  rage  and  hate, 
envy  and  revenge  shall  be  all  together,  like  so  many 
hungry  vultures,  preying  on  our  hearts ;  and  our 
mind  shall  be  continually  baited  and  worried  with 
all  the  furious  thoughts  which  these  outrageous  pas- 
sions can  suggest  to  us.  When  with  the  meagre 
eyes  of  envy  we  shall  look  up  towards  the  regions  of 
happiness,  and  incessantly  pine  and  grieve  at  the  fe- 
licities of  those  that  inhabit  them ;  when,  through  a 
sense  of  our  own  follies,  and  of  the  miserable  effects 
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of  th&ok^  our  rage  and  impatience  shall  be  heighten- 
ed, and  boiled  up  into  a  diabolical  fury ;  and  when, 
at  the  same  time»  an  inveterate  malice  against  all 
that  we  converse  with,  and  a  fierce  desire  of  reveng. 
ing  ourselves  upon  those  who  have  contributed  to 
our  ruin,  shall,  like  a  wolf  in  our  breasts,  be  conti- 
nuallj  gnawing  and  feeding  upon  our  souls,  what  an 
insupportable  hell  shall  we  be  tor  ourselves !  Doubt- 
less, that  outward  hell  to  which  bad  spirits  are  con- 
demned is  very  terrible ;  but  I  cannot  imagine,  but 
that  the  worst  of  their  hell  is  within  themselves,  and 
that  their  own  devilish  passions  are  severer  furies  to 
them  than  all  those  devils  that  are  without  them. 
For  wrath  and  envy,  maUce  and  revenge,  are  both 
the  nature  and  the  plague  of  devils :  and  though,  as 
angels,  thqr  are  the  creatures  of  God ;  yet,  as  devils, 
they  are  the  creatures  of  these  their  devilish  affec- 
tions :  they  were  these  that  transformed  them  from 
Uessed  angels  into  cursed  fiends ;  and  could  they  but 
once  cease  to  be  envious  and  malicious,  they  would 
cease  to  be  devils,  and  turn  blessed  angels  again.  If 
then  these  rancorous  affections  have  such  a  malignant 
influence  as  to  blacken  angels  into  devils,  and  make 
them  the  most  miserable  who  were  once  the  most 
happy  creatures ;  how  can  we  ever  expect  to  be  hap- 
py, so  long  as  we  indulge  and  harbour  them  ? 

Wherefore,  to  remove  this  great  impediment  of 
our  happiness,  Christianity  strictly  enjoins  us  to 
practise  this  necessary  virtue  of  fortitude,  which  con- 
sists in  the  due  regulation  of  all  these  our  irascible 
affections ;  in  moderating  our  anger  and  impatience, 
suppressing  our  envy,  and  extinguishing  all  our  un- 
reasonable hatred  and  desire  of  revenge.  For  hither- 
to tend  all  those  evangelical  precepts,  which  require 
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us  to  put  away  all  htUemess  and  wraths  all  clamour 
and  evil-speaking'^  and  nrnlice^  Eph.  iv.  31.  to  lay 
aside  aU  maUee^  and  to  he  children  in  malice y  I  Pet. 
uL  1.  1  Cor.  xiy.  20.  to  he  strengthened  with  all 
might  unto  aU  patience  and  longsuffering.  Col.  ill. 
And  accordingly  all  the  virtues  which  are  compnre- 
hended  in  this  of  fortitude  are  reckoned  among  the 
fruits  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  by  which  we  are  to  be 
guided  and  directed ;  €M.  v.  2S.  But  the  fruit  ^ 
the  Spirit  is  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  good^ 
ness,  and  meekness :  all  which  are  nothing  but  this 
great  virtue  of  fortitude,  severally  exerting  itself 
upon  those  several  irascible  affections  that  are  in  us, 
and  guiding  and  regulating  them  according  to  those 
laws  mtd  directions  which  right  reason  severally  pre- 
scribes them ;  and*setting  such  bounds  and  limits  to 
each  of  them,  as  are  necessary  to  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  our  rational  natures;  that  so  when  outward 
dangers  or  evils  do  excite  them,  they  may  not  start 
out  into  such  wild  excesses  as  to  become  plagues  and 
diseases  to  our  minds.      ^ 

Now  how  much  the  practice  of  this  virtue  con- 
duces to  our  heavenly  happiness  is  evident  from 
hence,  that  all  the  diseases  and  distemperatures 
which  our  nrind  is  capable  of  are  nothing  else  but 
the  excesses  of  its  concupiscible  and  irascible  affec- 
tions ;  nothing  but  its  being  affected  with  good  and 
evil  beyond  those,  limits  and  measures  which  right 
reason  prescribes.  Did  we  but  love  outward  goods 
according  to  the  value  at  which  true  reason  rates 
them,  we  should  neither  be  vexed  with  an  impatient 
desire  of  them  while  we  want,  nor  disappointed  of 
our  expectation  while  we  enjoy  them.  And  when 
our  desires  towards  these  outward  goods  are  reduced 
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to  that  coolness  and  moderation,  as  neither  to  be  im- 
patient in  the  pursuit,  nor  dissatisfied  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them,  it  is  impossible  they  should  give  any 
disturbance  to  our  minds.  And  so  on  the  other  hand, 
did  we  but  take  care  to  regulate  our  resentments  of 
outward  evils  and  dangers  as  right  reason  advises, 
they  would  never  be  able  to  hurt  or  discompose  our 
minds :  for  right  reason  advises  that  we  should  not 
so  resent  them,  as  to  increase  and  aggravate  them ; 
that  we  should  not  add  the  disquietude  of  an  anxious 
fear  to  the  dangers  that  threaten  us ;  nor  the  tor- 
ment of  an  outrageous  anger  to  the  indignities  that 
are  offered  us ;  nor  the  smart  of  a  peevish  impatience 
to  the  sufferings  that  befall  us ;  in  a  word,  that  we 
should  not  aggravate  our  want  through  an  invidious 
pining  at  another's  fuhiess,  nor  sharpen  the  injuries 
that  are  offered  us  by  a  malicious  and  revengeful  re- 
sentment of  them.  And  he  that  follows  the  advices 
of  reason,  and  conducts  his  irascible  affections  by 
them,  has  a  mind  that  is  elevated  above  the  reach  of 
injury;  that  sits  above  the  iclouds  in  a  calm  and  quiet 
ether,  and  with  a  brave  indifferency  hears  the  roll- 
ing thunders  grumble  and  burst  under  its  feet.  And 
whilst  outward  evils  fall  upon  timorous  and  peevish 
and  malicious  spirits,  like  sparks  of  fire  upon  a  heap 
of  gunpowder,  and  do  presently  blow  them  up,  and 
put  them  all  in  combustion ;  when  they  happen  to  a 
dispassionate  mind,  they  fall  like  stones  on  a  bed 
of  down,  where  they  sit  easily  and  quietly,  and  are 
received  with  a  calm  and  soft  compliance.  When 
therefore,  by  the  continual  practice  of  moderation 
and  fortitude,  we  have  tamed  and  civilized  our 
concupiscible  and  irascible  affections,  and  reduced 
them  under  the  government  of  reason,  our  minds  will 
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be  free  flom  all  disease  and  disturbance,  and  we  shall 
be  liable  to  no  other  evil  but  that  of  bodily  sense  and 
passion.  So  that  when  we  leave  our  bodies,  and  |fo 
into  the  wmid  of  spirits,  we  shall  presently  feel  our- 
selTes  in  perfect  health  and  ease :  fm*  the  health  (tf 
a  reaaonid^le  soul  consists  in  being  perfectly  reason- 
aUe,.in  having  all  its  affections  perfectly  subdued  to 
a  wdl4nformed  mind,  and  clothed  in  the  livery  of 
its  reason.  And  while  it  is  thus,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
eased inthat  spiritual  state,  wherein  it  will  be  wholly 
separated  from  all  bodily  sense  and  passion ;  because 
it  has  no  affection  in  it  that  can  any  wi^  disturb  or 
ruffle  its  calm  and  gentle  thoughts.  And  then  fedl- 
ing  all  within  itself  to  be  well,  and  as  it  should  be,. 
e^rerj  string  tuned  into  a  perfect  harmony,  every 
motion  and  affection  corresponding  with  the  most 
perfect  draughts  and  models  of  its  own  reason ;  it 
must  needs  highly  approve  of,  and  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  itself:  and  while  it  surveys  its  own  mo- 
tioiis  and  actions,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  most 
ddidous  gust  and  relish  df  them,  they  being  all  such 
as  its  best  and  purest  reason  approves  of  with  a  full 
and  ungainsaying  judgment.  And  thus  the  soul, 
being  cured  of  all  irr^ular  affection,  and  removed 
from  all  corporeal  passion,  wiU  live  in  perfect  health 
and  vigour,  and  for  ever  enjoy  within  itself  a  heaven 
of  cotitent  and  peace. 

IV.  Another  virtue  which  appertains  to  a  man, 
considered  merely  as  a  rational  animal,  is  tempe- 
rance; which  consists  in  not  indulging  our  bodily 
appetites  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  our  rational 
nature ;  or,  in'  refraining  from  all  those  excesses  of 
bodily  pleasure,  of  eating,  drinking,  and  venery, 
which  do  either  disorder  our  reason,  or  indispose  us 
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to  enjoy  the  pure  and  spiritual  pleasures  of  the  mind. 
For  besides  that  all  excesses  of  bodily  pleasures  are 
naturally  prejudicial  to  our  reason,  as  they  indispose 
those  bodily  organs  by  which  it  operates,  (for  so 
drunkenness  dilutes  the  brain^  which  is  the  mint  of 
the  understanding,  and  drowns  those  images  it 
stamps  upon  it  in  a  flood  of  unwholesome  rheums 
and  moistures ;  and  ^uttony  clogs  the  animal  spirits, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  wings  of  the  mind,  and  in- 
disposes them  for  the  highest  and  noblest  flights  of 
reason ;  so  wantonness  chases  the  blood  into  feverish 
heats,  and  by  causing  it  to  boil  up  too  fast  into  the 
brain,  disorders  the  motions  of  the  spirits  there,  and 
so  confounds  the  phantasms,  that  the  mind  can  have 
no  clear  or  distinct  perception  of  them ;  by  which 
means  our  intellectual  faculties  are  very  often  inter- 
rupted, and  forced  to  sit  still  for  want  of  proper  tools 
to  work  with ;  and  so,  by  often  loitering,  grow  by 
degrees  listless  and  unactive,  and  at  the  last  are  ut- 
terly indisposed  to  any  rational  operations :)  besides 
this,  I  say,  (which  must  needs  be  a  mighty  prejudice 
to  our  rational  nature,)  by  too  much  familiarizing 
ourselves  to  bodily  pleasures,  we  shall  break  off*  all 
our  acquaintance  with  spiritual  ones  ;  and  grow,  by 
degrees,  such  utter  strangers  to  them,  that  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  relish  and  enjoy  tliero  :  and  our  soul 
will  contract  such  an  uxorious  fondness  of  the  body, 
(that  being  the  shop  of  all  the  pleasure  it  was  ever 
acquainted  with,)  that  it  will  never  be  able  to  live 
happily  without  it.  For  though  in  its  separate  state 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  soul  will  retain  the 
appetites  of  the  body  ;  yet  if,  while  it  is  in  the  body, 
it  wholly  abandons  itself  to  corporeal  pleasures,  it 
may,  and  doubtless  will,  retain  a  vehement  hanker- 
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ing  aftar  it,  and  longing  to  be  reunited  to  it ;  which, 
I  oonceiTe,  is  the  only  sensuality  that  a  separated 
soul  is  capaUe  of.  For  when  such  a  soul  aJrives  into 
the  sphitual  world,  her  having  wholly  accustomed 
herself  to  bodily  pleasures,  and  never  experienced 
any  other,  will  necessarily  render  her  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  pure  and  blessed  spirits. 
So  that  being  left  utterly  destitute  of  all  her  dear 
delights  and  satisfactions,  which  are  such  as  she 
knows  she  can  never  enjoy  but  in  conjunction  with 
the  body,  all  her  appetite  and  longing  must  neces- 
sarily be  an  outrageous  desire  of  being  embodied 
again,  that  so  she  may  be  capable  of  repeating  her 
dkd  sensual  pleasures,  and  acting  over  the.  brutish 
scene  anew. 

And  this,  as  some  think,  is  the  reason  why  sudi 
gross  and  sensual  souls  have  appeared  90  often,  after 
their  separation,  in  the  churchyards  or  chamel  houses 
where  their  bodies  were  laid ;  because  they  cannot 
{dease  themselves  without  them :  'H  ^e  {^hj^)  eriSv- 

pafTucHf  rov  (rifMnro^  ^ov<Ta^  vepi  iKCtvo  voXvv  ypovov  hrrw^ 
fAimi,  9ceu  vep)  rov  oparov  rovov,  voAAa  avrirfivaa'a,  Kai  voXAA 
vofcvo-a,  pia  tcau  fAoXi^  imo  rov  vpoareTayfAevov  iaifMVo^  of- 
X<BT€u  oyo/x^  \  ^*  The  soul  that  is  infected  with  a 
^  great  lust  to  the  body  continues  so  for  a  great 
^  while  after  death ;  and  suffering  great  reluctances, 
*^  hovers  about  this  visible  place,  and  is  hardly 
"  drawn  fr/0Sm  thence  by  force,  by  the  demon  that 
**  hath  th/gusfii  and  care  of  it."    Where,  by  the  w- 

sible place^l^ means  wept  rit  fJt,v^iMna  t€  km  roif^  trf^vf, 
9€p)  a  ^  KOI  wf)6yi  Srra  ^Inrxfov  W/oc/SiJ  ^eanrauTiuxra  ^ :  that 

is,  "  about  their  monuments  and  sepulchres,  where 

•  Plat.  Ph«d'.  p.  398.  ^  Ibid.  386. 
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the  shadowy  phantasms  of  such  souls  have  some- 
times appeared."'  For  being  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  pleasures  of  spirits,  they  have  nothing  in 
all  the  spiritual  world  to  feed  their  hungry  desire ; 
iprhich  makes  them,  when  they  are  permitted  to  wan- 
der, to  hover  about  and  linger  after  their  bodies; 
the  impossibility  of  being  reunited  to  them  not  being 
able  to  cure  them  of  their  impotent  desire  of  it,  but 
still  they  would  fain  be  alive  again,  and  re^sume 
their  old  instruments  of  pleasure ; 

Iterumque  ad  tarda  reverti 


Corpora  :- 


-Quse  lucis  miseris  tam  dira  cupido  ? 


And  hence,  among  other  reasons,  it  was,  that  the 
primitive  Christians  did  so  severely  abstain  from  bo- 
dily pleasures,  that  by  this  means  they  might  gently 
wean  the  soul  from  the  body,  and  teach  it  beforehand 
to  live  upon  the  delights  of  separated  spirits;  that  so, 
upon  its  separation,  it  might  drop  into  eternity,  like 
ripe  fruit  from  the  tree,  with  ease  and  willingness ; 
and  that,  by  accustoming  it  before  to  spiritual  plea- 
sures and  delights,  it  might  acquire  such  a  savoury 
sense  and  relish  of  them,  as  to  be  able,  when  it  came 
into  the  spiritual  world,  to  live  wholly  upon  them ; 
and  to  be  so  entirely  satisfied  with  them,  as  not  to 
be  endlessly  vexed  with  a  tormenting  desire  of  re- 
turning to  the  body  again.   For  so  Clemens  Alexan- 

drinus,  *H/uJV  ie  rct^  BKip^fUvoi^  r^  fipiaiv  ript  ewovfanov, 
SfX^tv  a»aytcifi  t^;  inti  rov  oipcofov  ya^pof,  tn^i  {loKkw  km 

tSv  ravni  irpo(r<l>iXSv^.  ^^  We  that  are  hufitidg  after 
the  heavenly  food  must  take  heed  that  we  keep 
our  earthly  belly  in  subjection,  and  to  keep  a  strict 

^  Psedag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  I.  p.  141. 
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<^  ga^^nment  or»  those  things  that  are  pleasant  to 
^  if  For,  saith  he>  a  little  before,  Ourc  yap  ipyov  iii*.h 

^  rpwfiily  ovre  o-kc/wo^  17^01^.  imip  ii  r^^  evravOa  ieupLoiri^, 
4v  0  kiyc^  ciV  i49af(rut»  vouiaywyetA     '<  Neither/'  saith 

he,  ^  is  food  our  work,  nor  pleasure  our  aim ;  but 
^  we  use  them  only  as  necessaries  to  our  present 
^  abode,  in  which  our  reason  is  instituting  and  train- 
^  ing  us  up  to  a  life  incorruptible :"  i.  e.  they  did  so 
use  them,  as  that,  as  much  as  in.  them  lay,  they  might 
wean  their  souls  from  the  pleasures  of  them,  that  so 
they  might  have  the  better  appetite  to  that  spiritual 
food  upon  which  they  were  to  live  for  ever. 

And  therefore  thus  to  temperate  and  restrain  our- 
selves in  the  use  of  bodily  pleasures  is  one  of  the 
necessary  virtues  of  the  Christian  life :  for  hitherto 
tend  all  those  precepts  concerning  abstaining  Jram 
fieMji  ImU,  which  war  against  our  souls,  1  Pet. 
iL  11.  and  marti/ying  the  deeds  of  the  body,  Rom. 
viii.  18.  and  keeping  under  the  body,  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 
and  putting  qff  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
CoL  ii.  11.  And  we  are  strictly  enjoined  to  be  tem^ 
perate  in  all  things,  to  watch  and  be  sober,  and 
walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
nai  in  excess  of  wine^  reveUings,  and  banquetings. 
The  sense  of  all  which  is,  that  we.  should  not  in- 
dulge our  bodily  appetites  to  the  vitiating  and  de- 
praving of  our  spiritual ;  that  we  should  not  plunge 
ourselves  so  far  in  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  as  to 
drown  our  sense  and  perception  of  divine  and  hea- 
venly enjoyments :  but  that  we  should  so  far  subdue 
and  mortify  our  sensuality,  as  that  it  may  not  have 
the  dominion  over  us,  nor  be  the  prevalent  delight 

^  Psedag.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  139. 
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and  complacency  of  our  souls ;  but  that  the  com- 
manding bias  and  swaying  propension  within  us 
may  be  towards  divine  and  heavenly  enjoyments; 
that  so,  when  we  leave  this  body,  we  may  not  be  so 
wedded  to  the  pleasures  of  it,  as  not  to  be  able  to  be 
happy  without  them ;  but  that  we  may  carry  with 
us  into  eternity  such  a  quick  sense  and  lively  relish 
of  the  pleasures  above,  as  to  be  able  to  live  upon,  and 
be  for  ever  satisfied  with  them. 

So  that  at  first  view  it  is  evident  how  much  the 
practice  of  this  virtue  conduces  to  our  fiiture  hap- 
piness. For  by  taking  us  ofi*  from  all  excess  of 
bodily  pleasure,  it  disposes  us  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  heaven,  and  connaturalizes  our  souls  to  them :  so 
that  when,  after  a  long  exercise  of  temperance,  we 
come  to  leave  the  body,  our  soul  will  be  so  loosened 
from  it  beforehand,  and  rendered  so  indifferent  to 
the  delights  of  it,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  part  both 
with  it  and  them,  without  any  great  regret  or  re- 
luctancy,  and  to  live  from  them  for  ever,  without 
any  disquieting  longings  or  hankerings  after  them. 
For  as,  when  we  are  grown  up  by  age  and  experi- 
ence to  a  sense  of  more  manly  pleasures,  we  despise 
nuts  and  rattles,  which,  when  we  were  children,  we 
accounted  our  happiness,  and  should  have  reckoned 
ourselves  undone  had  we  been  deprived  of  them ; 
so  when,  by  the  practice  of  a  severe  temperance,  we 
have  acquired  a  through  sense  of  the  pleasures  of 
virtue  and  religion,  we  shall  look  upon  all  our  bodily 
pleasures  as  the  little  toys  and  fooleries  of  our  infant 
state,  with  which  we  pleased  our  childish  fancies 
when  we  knew  no  better.  And  whereas  had  we 
been  deprived  of  them  then,  we  should  have  cried 
and  bemoaned  ourselves,  as  little  children  do  when 
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they  lose  their  plajr-games,  and  reckon  ourselves  un- 
done and  miserable ;  upon  the  experience  we  have 
had  of  the  nobler  and  more  generous  pleasures  of* 
religion,  we  shall  be  able  to  despise  these  little,  poor 
entertainments  of  our  infoncy ;  to  take  our  leave  of 
them  withbut  a  tear  in  our  eyes,  and  to  live  eternally 
without  missing  them.  For  our  minds  being  for  the 
main  reconciled  to  rational  and  spiritual  pleasures, 
we  shall  put  off  all  remains  of  bodily  lust  with  our 
bodies,  and  so  fly  away  into  the  spiritual  world  with 
none  but  pure  and  spiritual  appetites  about  us; 
where  meeting  with  an  infinite  fulness  of  spiritual 
joys  and  pleasures,  of  which  we  had  many  a  fore- 
taste in  the  body,  our  predisposed  mind  will  pre- 
sently dose  with  and  feed  upon  them  with  such  an 
unspeakable  content  and  satisfaction,  as  will  ravish 
it  for  ever  from  the  thoughts  of  all  other  pleasures. 
jSo  that  now  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  subsist 
without  fleshly  delights,  but  to  despise  and  scorn 
them ;  our  faculties  being  treated  every  moment 
with  £eu*  nobler  fare  and  better  joys. 

V.  Another  of  those  virtues  which  belong  to  a 
man  considered  merely  as  a  rational  animal,  is  hu- 
mility; which  consists  in  a  modest  and  lowly  opinion 
of  ourselves,  and  of  our  own  acquisitions,  merits,  or 
endowments ;  or  in  not  valuing  ourselves  beyond 
what  is  due  and  just,  upon  the  account  of  any  good 
we  are  possessed  of,  whether  it  be  internal  or  ex- 
ternal. For  pride,  or  an  overweaning  self-conceit, 
is  the  bane  of  all  our  virtue  and  happiness.  It  causes 
ns  to  overlook  our  defects,  and  thereby  hinders  us 
from  making  farther  improvement ;  and  it  possesses 
us  with  an  opinion,  that  we  deserve  more  than  we 
have»  and  thereby  renders  us  dissatisfied  with  our 
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present  enjoymento.  For  by  how  much  any  man 
overvalues  himself  by  so  much  he  undervalues  what 
he  enjoys ;  because  while  he  compares  what  he  en- 
joys with  the  fond  opinion  that  he  hath  of  himself, 
he  always  finds  it  short  of  his  desert,  and  so  can 
never  be  satisfied  with  it.  Yea,  such  is  the  cross 
and  capricious  humour  of  a  proud  spirit,  that  the 
more  it  possesses,  the.bigger  it  swells  with  the  opi- 
nion of  its  own  desert ;  and  the  more  it  is  opinion- 
ated of  its  own  desert,  the  less  it  is  satisfied  with 
that  which  it  possesses  and  enjoys.  For  when  a  man 
is  exceeding  apt  to  flatter  and  coax  himself,  he  will 
catch  at  any  pretence  to  exalt  his  own  merit  and 
desert,  and  be  ready  to  measure  it,  not  only  by  what 
be  is,  but  by  what  he  has  too ;  and  then  reckoning 
1M6  outward  possessions  to  be  the  rewards  or  pro^ 
ducts  of  his  inward  worth,  the  more  he  has,  the 
more  he  will  stiU  imagine  he  deserves  to  have.  So 
that  his  opinion  of  his  own  desert  will  still  run  on  so 
fast  before  his  enjo}rments,  that  though  they  should 
follow  it  never  so  close,  as  the  hinder  wheels  of  a 
chariot  do  the  fore  ones,  yet  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  overtake  it :  and  so  long  as  he  conceives 
his  enjoyments  to  be  behind  his  desert,  he  will  be 
always  discontented  and  dissatisfied  with  them ;  and 
while  he  continues  of  this  humour,  the  utmost  bliss 
and  glory  that  heaven  affords  would  not  be  aUe  to 
satisfy  him.  For  if  he  were  set  equal  in  glory  with 
the  highest  saint,  he  would  be  so  puffed  and  exalted 
by  it  in  his  own  conceit,  that  he  would  fancy  he 
merited  the  glory  of  an  angel ;  and  if  from  thence 
he  were  advanced  to  the  throne  of  an  archangel,  he 
would  flatter  himself  into  a  conceit,  that  he  deserved 
the  glory  and  dignity  of  a  god :  ahd  so  long  as  hfe 
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fimcied  his  advaoGement  to  be  below  his  merit,  he 
would  never  be  contented  with  it,  how  high  soever 
H  were ;  bat  be  continually  vexing  and  repining  that 
he  was  raised  no  higher. 

And  this,  I  verily  believe,  was  the  temper  of  the 
Devil,  and  that  which  finally  ruined  and  undid  huB. 
For  when  he  was  an  angel  of  light,  he  was  doubtless 
placed  by  the  Father  of  spirits  in  such  an  order  or 
degree  of  dignity  as  became  the  perfection  of  his 
nature.  But  he,  reflecting  on  his  own  endowments, 
and  the  glorious  condition  wherein  he  was  placed, 
began  first  to  swell  with  an  arrogant  and  overwean* 
ing  conceit  of  himself,  and  to  set  too  high  a  value 
upon  hk  own  angelical  graces  and  perfections ;  and 
as  the  natural  effect  of  this,  to  imagine  that  he  was 
not  high  enou^  advanced  in  the  scale  of  the  hea-* 
venly  hierarchy ;  and  that  his  station  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  angels  was  beneath  the  grandeur  and 
dignity  of  his  nature.  This  made  lum  look  up  with 
envious  eyes  upon  the  glorious  orders  above  him, 
into  whose  sublime  rank  he  being  forbid  to  aspire  by 
God,  the  Prince  of  spirits,  he  proceeded  by  degrees 
to  malign  and  hate  both  him  and  them.  And  thk 
he  first  expressed  by  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
^^iast  him  with  some  of  his  fellow*angels,  whom 
he  found  most  apt  to  be  wrought  upon  by  him; 
together  with  whom  he  made  an  open  revolt,  fbi^ 
sook  the  blessed  abodes,  as  not  enduring  to  abide 
any  longer  amongst  those  blessed  orders  whom  he 
so  inveterately  hated  and  envied :  and  so,  with  his 
revolted  l^ons,  descends  into  this  airy  regicm,  where 
ever  since  he  hath  persisted  in  open  hostility  against 
Ood  and  heaven.  And  accordingly  it  is  said  of  him 
and  his  accomidices,  that  they  kept  not  their  firet 
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station;  that  is,  they  would  needs  have  a  higher 
station  in  heaven  than  that  wherein  God  had  placed 
them ;  which  because  they  could  not  obtain,  they  left 
their  own  habitation,  i.  e.  forsook  heaven,  their  na- 
tive country  and  abode,  and  came  down  into  these 
lower  parts  of  the  world,  upon  design  to  strengthen 
the  party  against  heaven,  by  seducing  mankind  into 
the  same  revolt  with  themselves,  Jude  6. 

Thus  it  was  the  Devil's  pride,  you  see^  that  made 
him  envious,  his  envy  that  made  him  spiteful  and 
malicious,  all  which  together  made  him  a  Devil. 
And  thus  it  would  be  with  us,  if  we  could  be  ad- 
mitted into  heaven  whilst  we  are  under  the  power 
imd  prevalence  of  pride  and  self-conceit.  For  while 
we  think  better  of  ourselves  than  God  does^  we  shall 
never  be  contented  with  his  retributions,  who  will 
be  sure  to  deal  with  every  man  according  to  his 
works ;  and  that  excessive  value  we  shall  have  of 
ourselves  will  cause  us  to  undervalue  the  degree 
and  rank  of  glory  and  happiness,  wherein  we  shall 
be  placed  by  the  just  rewarder  of  souls,  as  a  station 
much  beneath  our  imagined  excellency  and  perfec- 
tion. And  hence  we  shall  proceed  to  think  hardly 
of  God,  and  to  repine  against  him  as  a  partial  and 
unequal  distributer  of  his  favours,  and  to  envy  and 
malign  those  that  were  placed  higher  in  glory  than 
ourselves ;  and  so  at  last,  out  of  an  implacable  vex- 
ation and  discontent,  tp  leave  our  habitations  as  the 
devils  did,  and  fly  away^to  their  revolted  party.  So 
impossible  is  it  for  a  soul  that  is  under  a  prevailing 
habit  of  pride  and  self-conceit,  to  be  happy  either 
here  or  hereafter. 

And  therefore  to  remove  this  obstacle,  Christianity 
imposes  the  practice  of  humility,  as  a  necessary  means 
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of  our  happiness ;  and  requires  us  to  put  on  humble- 
nese  qf  mind,  Coloss.  iii.  12.  to  be  clothed  with  hu^ 
mi&ifff  1  Pet.  v.  5.  to  walk  with  aU  lowliness  and 
meekness,  Eph.  iv.  1,  2.  and  in  lowliness  of  mind 
to  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves,  Phil.  ii.  8. 
In  a  word,  to  follow  the  example  of  our  blessed 
jLord,  who  was  meek  and  lowly.  Matt.  xi.  29.  and 
in  honour  to  prefer  one  another,  Rom.  xii.  10.  The 
sense  of  all  which  is,  that  we  should  labour,  as  much 
as  in  us  lies,  to  think  very  meanly  and  modestly  of 
ourselves,  and  not  to  be  discontented  if  others  think 
meanly  of  us  too :  i.  e.  that  we  should  neither  be 
proud  nor  vainglorious;  neither  too  much  exalted 
in  our  own  opinions,  nor  endeavour  to  insinuate  into 
others  a  higher  opinion  of  us  than  we  do  really  de- 
serve :  in  short,  that  we  should  so  effectually  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  the  little  reason  we  have  to  be 
proud  of  any  personal  accomplishment,  whether  it 
be  of  body  or  mind,  to  strut,  like  .£sop's  crow,  in 
these  borrowed  feathers,  which  we  could  neither 
give  to  ourselves  nor  merit  of  God,  but  are  wholly 
owing  for  to  the  divine  bounty ;  so  to  inculcate  upon 
our  minds  the  folly  and  ridiculousness  of  being  proud 
of  any  outward  goods  we  possess ;  such  as  fine  clothes, 
great  estates,  or  popular  reputation,  all  which  are  so 
far  from  either  making  or  speaking  us  wiser  or  bet- 
ter men,  that  they  are  too  often  the  fruits  and  testi- 
monies of  our  folly  and  knavery :  and,  in  fine,  that 
we  should  so  impartially  reflect  upon  the  many  follies 
and  indiscretions,  errors  and  ignorances,  irregulari- 
ties of  temper,  defects  of  manners,  and  deviations 
from  right  reason  that  we  are  guilty  of,  as  to  shame 
ourselves  out  of  all  those  proud  and  arrogant  con- 
ceits, that  do  so  swell  and  imposthumate  our  minds. 
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And  when,  by  these  and  such  like  humbling  re- 
flections, we  have  laid  ourselves  low  in  our  own  eyes, 
and  so  far  abased  our  pride  and  self-conceit  as  to  be 
effectually  convinced  of  the  folly  of  it,  and  throughly 
persuaded  to  abhor  and  hate  it,  to  watch  and  strive 
against  it,  and  to  be  habituated  for  the  main  to 
mean  and  lowly  thoughts  of  ourselves ;  though  we 
should  not  here  arrive  to  an  absolute  perfection  in 
humility,  (having  none  here  to  converse  or  compare 
ourselves  with,  but  such  as  ourselves,  such  as  are 
many  of  them  our  inferiors,  many  our  equals,  and 
many  but  few  d^prees  our  superiors,)  yet  as  soon  as 
we  go  off  from  this  lower  form,  in  which  we  may 
seem  so  considerable,  into  the  class  and  society  of 
those  glorious  inhabitants  above,  (in  whose  bright 
piresence  we  shall  appear  but  like  so  many  glow- 
worms, in  the  midst  of  a  firmament  of  stars,)  all  the 
little  remains  of  pride  and  self-conceit  in  us  will  im- 
mediately vanish  from  our  minds :  for  if  at  the  sight 
of  an  angel  the  beloved  apostle  could  not  forbear 
prostrating  himself;  how  prostrate  and  lowly  must 
we  be,  when  we  see,  not  only  the  whole  choir  of 
angels  tc^ther,  but  God  himself  too,  the  Prince  and 
Father  of  spirits !  For  even  here  we  find,  that  the 
nearer  we  approach  Grod,  the  more  we  shrink  and 
lessen  in  our  own  eyes ;  and  if  in  the  presence  of 
angels  we  are  but  dwarfs,  in  the  presence  of  God  we 
shall  be  nothings.  But,  oh  !  when  we  shall  not  only 
discern  how  infinitely  he  outshines  us  in  glory,  but 
shall  also  continually  feel,  by  the  most  sensible  com- 
munications of  his  goodness,  how  we  hang  upon  him, 
and  derive  every  breath,  and  joy,  and  glory  from 
him ;  how  our  being  and  well-being  are  the  mere 
alms  and  pensions  of  his  bounty ;  how  every  grace 
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and  beauty  in  ns  is  but  the  reflection,  and  that  a 
faint  one  too,  of  his  outstretched  rays ;  when,  I  say, 
we  shall  feel  all  this,  as  we  shall  do  in  heaven  every 
moment,  by  a  quick  and  sensible  experience,  how 
must  it  needs  wean    us   from   all  seU-arrogating 
thou^ts,  and  perfectly  abase  and  humble  us  in  our 
own  eyes!  And  when  this  is  done,  our  minds  will 
be  perfectly  tempered  and  prepared  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  perfect  happiness :  for  now,  such  a  modest 
opinion  we  shall  have  of  ourselves,  that  whatsoever 
d^ree  of  glory  we  are  placed  in,  we  shall  look  upon 
it  as  far  beyond  our  desert,  and,  upon  that  account, 
be  unspeakably  satisfied  and  contented  with  it,  and 
freely  a<^owledge  it  to  be  a  thousand  degrees  be* 
yond  what  we  could  desire  or  hope  for.     And  so  fisur 
shaU  we  be  from  grudging  at  or  envying  those  above 
us,  that,  out  of  an  humble  sense  of  our  own  un- 
worthiness,  we  shall  readily  prefer  them  before  our- 
selves, and  freely  acknowledge  that  we  are  only  so 
many  degrees  inferior  to  them  in  glory,  as  they  are 
superior  to   us   in   divine  graces  and  perfections. 
Upon  which,  we  shall  not  only  acquiesce,  but  heartily 
rejoice  in  their  advancement,  and  be  abundantly 
pleased  that  their  reward  is  as  much  greater  than 
onrsy  as  we  do  acknowledge  their  virtue  to  be.     In 
a  word,  so  £eu*  shall  we  be  frota  repining  and  mur- 
muring at  God  for  not  rewarding  us  as  liberally  as 
others,  that  we  shall  be  throughly  sensible  that  he 
hath  been  bountiful  to  us  infinitely  beyond  our  de- 
sert or  expectation ;  that  it  was  not  out  of  a  fond 
pardafity,  or  blind  respect  of  persons,  that  he  raised 
others  to  higher  d^rees  of  glory  than  ourselves,  but 
out  of  a  principle  of  strict  justice  that  exactly  ba- 
lances and  adjusts  its  rewards  according  to  the  de- 
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grees  of  our  desert  and  improvement.  The  sense  of 
which  will  not  only  compose  our  minds  into  a  per- 
fect satisfaction,  but  also  continually  excite  us  to 
those  beatifical  acts  of  love  and  praise,  thanksgiving 
and  adoration.  Thus  humility,  you  see,  tunes  and 
composes  us  for  heaven,  and  only  casts  us  down, 
like  balls,  that  we  may  rebound  the  higher  in  glory 
and  happiness. 

Thus  you  see  how  all  those  virtues,  which  appertain 
to  a  man  considered  as  a  reasonable  animal,  con- 
duce to  the  great  Christian  end,  viz.  the  happiness  of 
heaven.  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  immediate  product 
of  this  sort  of  virtue  is  only,  at  least  chiefly,  priva- 
tive happiness,  or  the  happiness  of  rest  and  indo- 
lence, which  consists  in  not  J[)eing  miserable,  or,  in  a 
perfect  cessation  from  all  such  acts  and  motions  as 
are  hurtful  and  injurious  to  a  rational  spirit.  For, 
as  I  have  shewed  you  in  the  beginning  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  proper  office  of  human  virtue  consists  in  so 
regulating  all  our  powers  of  action,  as  that  we  do 
nothing  that  is  hurtful  or  injurious  to  our  rational 
nature;  and  thus  you  plainly  see  these  five  afore- 
named virtues  do  most  effectually  perform.  But 
besides  this  privative,  there  is,  as  I  shewed  you,  a 
positive  part  of  happiness,  which  consists  not  in  rest, 
but  in  motion ;  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  our  ra- 
tional faculties  upon  such  objects  as  are  most  suit- 
able to  them :  and  to  the  obtaining  of  this  part  of 
our  happiness,  there  are  other  kinds  of  virtues  neces- 
sary to  be  practised  by  us,  of  which  I  shall  discourse 
in  the  two  following  sections.  But  though  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  these  human  virtues  we  have  been 
discoursing  of  be  only  the  happiness  of  rest,  yet  do 
they  tend  a  great  deal  farther  even  to  the  happiness 
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a£  motion  and  exercise.  For  it  is  impossible  so  to 
suppress  that  active  principle  within  us,  as  to  make 
it  totally  surcease  from  motion;  and  therefore,  as 
every  intermission  of  its  sober  and  regular  actings 
does  but  make  way  for  wild  and  extravagant  ones ; 
so  every  abatement  of  its  hurtful  and  injurious  mo- 
tions makes  way  for  beatifical  ones ;  and  so  the  hu- 
man virtues,  by  giving  us  rest  from  those  motions 
that  are  aflSictive  to  our  natures,  incline  and  dispose 
us  to  such  motions  and  exercise  as  are  most  pleasant 
and  grateful  to  it. 


SECT.  II. 

Coneermng  those  dwine  virtues  tchich  belong  to  a  man  considered 
as  a  reasonable  creature  related  to  God;  shewing  that  these  also 
are  comprehended  in  the  heavenly  part  of  the  Christian  life^  and 
that  the  practice  of  them  effectually  conduces  to  our  future  hap' 
pmess. 

X  PROCEED  now  to  the  second  kind  of  virtues, 
viz.  divine ;  to  which,  I  told  you,  we  are  obliged  in 
the  capadty  of  reasonable  creatures  related  to  God, 
who  being  not  only  endowed  with  all  possible  per- 
fections, with  infinite  truth  and  justice,  wisdom  and 
power,  with  all  that  can  render  any  being  most 
highly  reverenced,  admired,  loved,  and  adored ;  who 
being  not  only  the  Author  of  our  being  and  well- 
being,  as  he  is  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things, 
but  also  our  sovereign  Lord  and  King,  as  he  is 
God  Almighty,  the  supreme  and  overruling  power 
of  heaven  and  earth,  hath  upon  all  these  accounts  a 
just  and  unalienable  claim  to  sundry  duties  and  ho- 
mages from  his  creatures :  all  which  I  shall  reduce 
to  these  six  particulars : 
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1.  That  we  should  frequently  think  of  and  con- 
template the  beauty  and  perfisction  of  his  nature. 

2.  That  upon  the  account  of  these  perfections  we 
should  humUy  worship  and  adore  him. 

8.  That  we  should  ardently  love  and  take  com- 
placency in  him. 

4.  That  we  should  attentively  and  unweariedly 
imitate  him  in  all  his  imitable  perfections  and 
actions. 

6.  That  we  should  entirely  resign  up  ourselves  to 
his  conduct  and  disposal. 

6.  That  we  should  cheerfully  rely  and  depend 
upon  him.  All  which,  as  I  shall  shew,  are  included 
in  the  heavenly  part  of  the  Christian  life,  and  do 
most  effectually  contribute  to  our  future  happiness. 

I.  As  we  are  rational  creatures  related  to  God, 
we  are  obliged  to  be  often  contemplating  and  think- 
ing upon  him.  For  the  natural  use  of  our  under- 
standing is  to  contemplate  truth ;  and  therefore  the 
more  of  truth  and  reality  there  is  in  any  knowable 
object,  and  the  farther  it  is  removed  from  falsehood 
and  nonentity,  the  more  the  understanding  is  con- 
cerned to  contemplate  and  think  upon  it.  God 
therefore  being  the  most  true  and  real  object,  as  he 
stands  removed  by  the  necessity  of  his  existence 
from  all  possibility  of  not  being,  must  needs  be  the 
most  perfect  theme  of  our  understanding,  the  best 
and  greatest  subject  on  which  it  can  employ  its  me- 
ditations. And  besides  that,  he  is  the  most  true  and 
real  of  all  beings :  he  is  also  the  source  and  spring  of 
all  truth  and  reality ;  his  power,  conducted  by  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  being  the  cause  not  only  of  all 
that  is,  but  of  all  that  either  shall  be  or  can  be. 
And  is  it  fit  that  our  understanding,  which  was  made 
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to  coBtemjdate,  should  wholly  overtook  the  fountain 
of  it  ?  But  besides  this  too,  that  he  is  the  greatest 
truth  himself,  and  the  cause  of  every  thing  else  that 
is  true  and  real,  he  is  the  sovereign  of  beings,  and 
the  most  amiable  and  perfect,  as  he  includes  in  his 
infinite  essence  all  possible  perfections,  both  in  kind 
and  d^ree.  And  what  a  monstrous  irreverence  is 
Hf  for  minds  that  were  framed  to  the  contemplation 
of  truth,  to  pass  by  such  a  great  and  glorious  one 
without  any  regard  or  observance,  as  if  he  stood  for 
a  cipher  in  the  world,  and  were  not  worthy  to  be 
thought  upon  !  Nay,  and  besides  all  this,  (which  one 
would  think  were  enough  to  oblige  our  understand* 
ings  to  the  strictest  attendance  to  him,)  he  is  a  truth, 
in  whiidi,  above  all  others,  we  are  most  nearly  con- 
c«ned ;  as  he  is  not  only  the  father  and  prop  of  our 
bemgs,  and  the  consolation  of  our  lives,  but  the  sole 
arbiter  of  our  fate  too,  upon  whom  our  everlasting 
wdl  or  ill  being  depends :  and  what  can  we  be  more 
Concerned  to  think  and  meditate  upon  than  this  great 
Being,  from  whom  we  sprang,  in  whom  we  live  and 
breathe,  and  of  whom  we  are  to  expect  all  that  evU 
or  good  that  we  can  fear  or  hope  for  ?  All  which 
considered,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that 
Mr  understanding  was  chiefly  made  for  God,  to  look 
up  tO'  him,  and  contemplate  his  being  and  perfec- 
tions. And  though  in  this  imperfect  state  it  is  too 
often  averted  ifrom  him,  by  this  vast  variety  of  sen- 
sual things  that  surround  it,  and  intercept  his  pros- 
pect ;  yet,  as  our  soul  recovers  out  of  this  sensual 
condition  into  a  life  of  reason,  we  find  by  experience 
that  its  understanding  presently  looks  upwards,  by  a 
natural  instinct,  and  directs  itself  to  God,  as  to  its 
proper  pole  and  centre.     And  as  it  grows  more  and 
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indifierent  to  the  objects  of  sense,  so  it  becomes 
more  and  more  vigorous  in  its  tendency  towards 
God  and  divine  things :  and  it  is  no  wonder  it  doth 
so,  since  it  is  God  only,  who  is  an  infinite  truth, 
that  is  able  to  satisfy  its  infinite  thirst  after  truth. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  till  we  have  throughly  fixed 
our  minds  and  wills  upon  God,  we  do  naturally  af- 
fect such  an  infinity  of  objects,  that  our  desires  are 
always  reaching  at  new  pleasures,  and  carlied  forth 
after  new  possessions ;  that  our  fancy  is  always  en- 
tertaining our  mind  with  new  ideas,  and  our  under- 
standing continually  calling  for  new  scenes  of  con- 
templation; by  which,  as  one  hath  well  observed, 
the  soul  declares  that  it  is  not  to  be  perfectly  pleased 
with  finite  truth  or  good;  which  possibly  may  be 
the  reason  of  that  delight  we  take  in  fables,  and  pic«- 
tures  of  anticks  and  mooisters,  because  they  exceed 
the  limits  of  truth,  and  so  do  enlarge,  as  it  were,  the 
prospect  of  the  soul,  which,  by  its  unconfined  mo- 
tions, shews  that  it  is  of  a  divine  extract,  and  that 
it  can  never  be  perfectly  satisfied  but  in  union  with 
God,  who  is  an  infinite  ocean  of  truth  and  goodness. 
For  as  for  all  other  beings,  they  are  so  very  shallow, 
that  we  quickly  see  (or  at  least  shall  do,  when  we 
see  after  the  manner  of  spirits)  to  the  very  bottom 
of  their  truth  and  reality  ;  and  when  we  have  done 
that,  they  have  no  more  in  them  to  feed  and  enter- 
tain our  understandings.  So  that  when  we  have 
exhausted  the  truth  of  infinite  beings,  we  must 
either  cease  to  understand  any  more,  which  would 
be  to  deprive  our  noUest  faculty  of  any  farther  plea- 
sure, or  we  must  at  last  fix  our  mind  upon  God,  in 
whom  it  will  find  such  infinite  truth,  as  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  exercise  it  throughout  all  its  infinite  dura- 
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tion.     But  unless  we  do  now  acquaint  our  mind« 
with  Ood,  by  Arequent  thinking  and  meditating  upon 
him,  we  shall  by  degrees  grow  such  strangers  to 
him,  that  by  that  time  we  go  into  the  other  world, 
we  shall  be  so  far  from  being  pleased  with  contem- 
plating him,  that  we  shall  look  upon  him  as  an  un- 
couth object,  and  out  of  distaste  avert  and  torn  our 
eyes  from  him.    For  the  mind  of  man  must  be  fii- 
miHarized  to  its  objects,  before  it  will  be  able  to  con- 
template theifi  with  pleasure;  and  though  the  di- 
jects  themselves  be  never  so  amiable^  yet  while  the 
mind  is  unused  to  them,  its  thoughts  will  start  and 
fly  off  from  them,  and,  without  a  great  deal  of  vio- 
lence, will  never  be  reduced  to  a  fixed  and  serious 
attention  to  them.    80  that  if  we  go  into  eternity 
with  minds  unaccustomed  to  the  thoughts  of  God, 
we  shall  be  continually  flying  away  from  him,  as 
bats  and  owls  do  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
never  be  able  to  compose  our  awkward  thoughts 
into  a  fixed  contemplation  of  his  glory.     And  when 
we  have  thus  banished  ourselves  from  the  only  ob- 
ject that  can  for  ever  bless  and  satisfy  our  under- 
standing, that  can  keep  it  in  everlasting  exercise 
and  motion,  and  feed  its  greedy  thoughts  eternally 
with  fresh  and  glorious  discoveries,  we  have  utterly 
lost  one  of  the  sweetest  pleasures  that  human  nature 
is  capable  of;  and  so  must  necessarily  pine  and  lan- 
guish under  an  eternal  discontentedness.     To  pre- 
vent which,  the  gospel  enjoins  us  to  train  up  our 
minds  to  divine  contemplation,  and  to  be  frequently 
thinking  and  meditating  upon  God ;  to  mind  those 
things  that  are  abave^  for  so  the  Greek  word  is  to  be 
rendered.  Col.  iii.  1.  to  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
our  hearts,  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  that  is,  by  entertaining 
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great  and  worthy  thoughts  of  him.  And  therefore 
the  gospel  is  set  before  us  as  a  glass,  that  therein 
we  may  contemplate  and  behold  the  glory  of  God, 
%  Cor.  iii.  18.  namely,  that  divine  glory  which  is 
therein  discovered  and  revealed  to  us ;  that  we  may 
set  him  always  before  our  minds,  and  gather  up  our 
thoughts  about  him,  and  force  them  to  dwell  and 
stay  upon  him,  that  so  they  may  taste  and  relish 
hi|i  heavenly  beauties,  and  please  and  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  view  and  contemplation  of  them. 
For  though  to  meditate  closely  upon  God  may  at 
first  be  irksome  and  tedious  to  our  unexperienced 
minds ;  yet  when,  by  the  constant  practice  of  it,  we 
have  worn  off  that  strangeness  towards  God,  which 
renders  the  thoughts  of  him  so  troublesome  to  us, 
and  by  frequent  converses  are  grown  better  ac- 
quainted with  him,  we  shall  grow  by  degrees  so 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  thoughts  of  him,  that 
we  shall  not  know  how  to  live  without  them  ;  and 
our  minds  at  last  will  be  touched  with  such  a  lively 
sense  of  his.  attractive  beauties,  that  we  shall  never 
be  well  but  while  we  are  with  him ;  so  that  he  will 
become  the  constant  companion  of  our  thoughts,  and 
the  daily  theme  of  our  meditations ;  and  nothing  in 
the  world  will  be  so  grateful  and  acceptable  to  us, 
as  to  retire  now  and  then  from  the  world,  and  con- 
verse with  God  in  holy  contemplations.  And  though, 
by  reason  of  our  present  circumstances  and  necessi- 
ties, there  is  no  remedy  but  our  thoughts  must  be 
often  diverted  from  him,  and  forced  to  attend  to  our 
secular  occasions ;  yet,  after  they  have  been  used  a 
while  to  God,  we  shall  find  they  will  never  be  so 
well  pleased,  nor  so  much  at  ease,  as  when  they  are 
retired  from  every  thing  but  God,  and  composed  and 
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settled  into  divine  meditations.  So  that  when  we 
go  away  into  the  other  world,  where  we  shall  be  re- 
moved from  those  troublesome  circumstances  and  ne- 
cessitieSy  which  did  here  so  often  divert  our  thoughts 
from  OtiAf  our  minds,  which  have  been  so  long  ac- 
customed and  habituated  to  him,  will  immediately 
£raten  upon  him,  and  entirely  devote  themselves  to 
the  contemplation  of  his  nature  and  glory.  For  our 
minds  being  already  strongly  inclined  and  biassed 
towards  (Jod,  by  those  grateful  foretastes  we  have 
had  of  him  in  the  warmths  of  our  meditation,  when 
we  come  into  the  still  and  quiet  regions  of  the 
blessed,  where  we  shall  immediately  have  a  more 
dose  and  intimate  view  of  him  than  ever,  all  our 
thoughts  will  naturally  run  towards  him,  and  be  so 
captivated  with  the  first  sight  of  his  glory,  that  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  look  off  again,  as  long  as  eter- 
nity endures ;  but  one  view  will  invite  us  to  another, 
and  what  we  see  will  so  transport  and  ravish  us, 
that  we  shall  still  desire  to  see  further  and  further. 
And  because  our  finite  mind  will  never  be  able  fully 
to  comprehend  all  that,  is  knowable  in  his  infinite 
being,  we  shall  be  so  delighted  in  every  farther 
knowledge  of  him,  that  we  shall  still  desire  to  know 
fiurther ;  and  that  desire,  as  fast  as  it  springs,  shall 
still  be  satisfied  with  a  farther  knowledge,  and  so  to 
eternal  ages  each  new  satisfaction  shall  immediately 
spring  a  new  desire,  and  each  new  desire  imme- 
diately terminate  in  a  new  satisfaction.  And  now, 
O  happy  mind !  what  tongue  can  express  thy  joys 
and  raptures !  that,  being  thus  in  conjunction  with 
GkKl,  art  always  filled  with  glorious  ideas,  and  com- 
passed round  with  the  wonders  of  his  perfection ;  so 
that  at  evory  glance  thou  seest  some  new  charm, 
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and  with  every  thought  makest  some  vast  discovery. 
O  the  transporting  pleasure  of  that  blessed  vision, 
which  now  I  can  hardly  think  of  without  an  ecstasy; 
when  my  poor  longing  mind,  which  here  gropes 
about  for  truth  in  a  dark  dungeon  of  error  and  igno- 
rance,  shall  be  let  forth  into  the  heavenly  light,  to 
see  as  it  is  seen,  and  know  as  it  is  known !  how  will 
it  fix  its  greedy  eyes  upon  God,  of  whose  acquaint- 
ance it  is  now  so  desirous !  With  what  infinite  de- 
light will  its  winged  and  active  thoughts  hover  in 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  which,  through  every 
moment  of  eternity,  will  be  still  revealing  new  beau- 
ties to  us,  such  as  will  not  only  for  ever  employ,  but 
for  ever  inflame  our  meditations ! 

*  II.  As  we  are  rational  creatures  related  to  God, 
we  are  obliged  humbly  to  worship  and  adore  him ; 
that  is,  that  out  of  a  most  awful  esteem  and  profound 
reverence  of  his  superexcellent  majesty  and  bound- 
less perfections,  we  should  bow  down  our  souls  before 
him,  and  address  ourselves  to  him  by  invocation  and 
prayer,  by  praise  and  thanksgiving,  as  to  the  all-suf- 
ficient, independent,  and  sole  disposer  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift ;  and  that  in  these  our  addresses  we 
should  outwardly  express  this  our  reverential  esteem 
dT  him,  by  such  humble  gestures  of  body,  as  are 
most  apt  to  testify  it  to  others :  for  all  this  is  but  a 
just  and  due  acknowledgment  of  what  he  is  in  him- 
self, and  to  us,  and  all  his  creation.  The  pro- 
foundest  reverence  and  veneration  we  can  pay  him 
is  but  a  just  acknowledgment  of  his  infinite  majesty 
and  power ;  the  most  fervent  invocations  and  prayers 
we  can  offer  him  are  but  a  due  owning  of  him 
to  be  what  he  is,  the  supreme  disposer  and  author 
of  all  things ;  the  most  ample  and  glorious  praises 
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we  can  gire  him  are  inoompardbly  short  of  what  is 
owi^  to  his  infimte  excellencies  and  perfections; 
the  most  thankful  acknowledgments  we  can  make 
him  are  but  poor  compositions  for  those  vast  sumji 
which  we  owe  to  his  bounty  and  liberality :  so  that 
all  our  WOTship  is  a  most  just  due,  arising  from  what 
he  is  in  himself,  and  from  what  he  doeth  to  us  and 
to  all  his  creatures.  And  till  we  are  made  throughly 
sensible  of  both,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  eternal 
happiness ;  which  consisting  (as  I  shewed  you  before) 
in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  our  rational  faculties 
upon  God,  doth  necessarily  require  that  we  should 
be  duly  affected  with  his  perfections  and  actions. 
For  unless  we  are  so,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  en- 
gage our  Acuities  vigorously  to  employ  and  exercise 
themselves  about  him;  unless  our  minds  be  over- 
awed with  an  habitual  sense  of  his  infinite  majesty 
and  power,  we  shall  be  apt  to  neglect  him  as  an  ob- 
ject too  mean  for  our  great  faculties  to  converse 
with ;  unless  our  minds  be  strongly  disposed  to 
esteem  and  admire  his  glory  and  excellencies,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  excite  our  understanding  and 
will  to  act  upon  him  with  any  life  and  vigour :  in  a 
word,  unless  we  are  possessed  with  a  constant  sense 
that  he  is  the  spring  of  all  those  goods  which  we  en- 
joy or  hope  for,  we  shall  be  apt  to  look  upon  him  as 
one  with  whom  we  are  very  little  concerned,  and  so 
to  ne^ect  and  disregard  him.  So  that,  unless  we 
do  now  acquire  an  habitual  devotion  of  mind  to- 
wards €rod,  when  we  go  from  hence  into  the  other 
world,  we  shall  find  our  faculties  so  averse  and  list- 
less to  all  that  heavenly  motion  and  exercise  wherein 
the  happiness  above  consists,  that  we  shall  be  utterly 
incapable  to  taste  and  enjoy  it.    For  in  eternity  our 
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aouls  will  run  according  to  the  prevailing  bias  which 
they  carry  thither  with  them ;  but  it  is  impossible 
they  should  run  towards  God  with  life  and  freedom, 
unless  they  are  constantly  drawn  and  inclined  to  him 
by  a  devout  veneration  of  his  majesty*  and  admira- 
tion of  his  glory  and  perfection.  And  hence  it  is 
that  the  gospel  doth  so  strictly  oblige  us  to  adore 
and  worship  God,  Rev.  xxii.  9-  to  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  John  iv.  24.  to  pray  without 
ceasing,  1  Thess.  v.  17.  and  pray  always  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication,  that  is,  earnestly  to  suppli- 
cate €rod  upon  every  fit  opportunity  and  time  of 
need,  Ephes.  vi.  18.  in  a  word,  to  qffer  to  God  the 
sacrifice  ^praise,  that  is,  the  fruit  qf  our  lips, 
giving  thanks  to  his  name,  Heb.  xiii.  15.  and  to 
thank  God  without  ceasing,  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  The 
meaning  of  all  which  is,  that  out  of  a  deep  and 
quick  sense  of  the  infinite  majesty  and  power,  all- 
sufficiency  and  beneficence  of  Grod,  we  should  be  fre- 
quently bowing  ourselves  before  him,  and  offering 
up  our  prayers  and  praises  and  thanksgivings  to 
him.  And  in  the  constant  practice  of  these,  we  shall 
be  growing  up  by  degrees  to  that  blissful  state  of 
heaven.  For  all  these  acts  of  divine  worship  being 
immediate  addresses  of  our  minds  to  God,  do  so 
unite  us  to  him,  that  in  every  hearty  prayer,  praise, 
or  thank^vtog,  we  do  i„  .^0.0  J  Lch  Jd  feel 
him.  For  so  while  we  humbly  adore  his  majesty,  we 
are  sensibly  struck  with  the  rays  of  it ;  while  we 
earnestly  invocate  his  goodness  and  mercy,  we  are 
touched  with  a  strong  attractive  virtue  from  him^ 
whereby  we  plainly  fed  ourselves  drawn  up  to  him, 
and  wrapt  into  a  real  enjoyment  of  him :  in  a  word, 
while  we  are  offering  our  hearty  praises  and  thanks- 
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givings  to  him,  we  are  under  a  captivating  sense  of 
his  infinite  glory  and  beneficence,  and  with  a  sensible 
touch  of  this  his  heavenly  fire  our  hearts  are  kindled 
and  inflamed;  insomuch,  that  while  we  are  upon 
our  knees  in  a  warmth  and  fervour  of  devotion,  our 
minds  have  many  times  as  quick  a  perception,  as 
strong  and  lively  a  relish  of  God,  as  ever  our  bodily 
palate  had  of  the  most  gustful  meats  or  liquors.  So 
that  by  frequently  repeating  these  our  devotions,  we 
frequently  repeat  these  our  sensations  of  God ;  which 
being  often  renewed,  will  grow  more  vigorous  and 
constant,  and  so  at  last  improve  into  an  active,  per- 
manent, and  habitual  sense  of  him.  And  having 
thus  acquired,  by  our  frequent  and  devout  worship, 
a  lively,  constant  feeling  and  perception  of  the  ma- 
jesty and  glory,  of  the  bounty  and  benignity  of  Grod, 
whenever  we  go  into  eternity,  this,  like  a  vital 
spring,  will  give  a  perpetual  motion  to  our  faculties, 
and  vigorously  exert  and  employ  them  upon  God 
for  ever.  The  quick  and  lively  sense  we  shall  have  of 
his  infinite  majesty  and  power  will  for  ever  awe  our 
understandings  and  wills  into  a  strict  attention  and 
submission  to  him;  and  have  such  a  commanding 
power  over  us,  as  will  even  constrain  us  to  regard 
him  with  the  profoundest  reverence  and  veneration. 
For  there  we  shall  have  far  greater  and  clearer  ap- 
prehensions of  his  majesty,  than  ever  we  had  in  this 
imperfect  state ;  which  will  improve  our  pre-acquired 
sense  of  it  to  such  a  degree  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion, as  will  for  ever  overrule  our  faculties,  and  keep 
our  understandings,  wills,  and  affections,  in  close  and 
strict  attendance  to  him.  And  as  our  sense  of  his 
majesty  will  sweetly  command,  so  our  sense  of  his 
infinite  beauty  and  beneficence  will  invincibly  allure 
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us  to  exert  and  exercise  our  faculties  upon  him: 
for  he  that  hath  an  affectionate  sense  of  the  beauty, 
and  goodness,  and  bounty  of  €k)d,  hath  a  heart 
ready  tuned  for  the  music  of  heaven,  ready  set  and 
composed  for  everlasting  praises  and  hallelujahs. 
So  that  when  he  goes  away  from  hence  into  the 
other  world,  and  is  there  admitted  to  a  more  inti- 
mate view  of  the  perfections,  and  a  more  abundant 
participation  of  the  blessings  of  God  than  ever,  his 
}Nredisposed  mind  will  immediately  be  seized  with 
such  a  strong  pathetic  sense  of  both,  as  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  withhold  expressing  and  venting  it  in 
the  most  rapturous  strains  of  admiration  and  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  And  this  will  be  his  business  and 
employment  for  ever,  to  admire  and  extol  the  per- 
fections of  God,  of  which  he  will  every  moment 
make  new  and  glorious  discoveries;  and  to  cele- 
brate with  grateful  acknowledgments  the  infinite 
riches  of  his  bounty,  of  which  he  will  every  moment 
have  fresh  and  sweet  experiences.  So  that  whilst 
by  continual  acts  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  we 
endeavour  to  affect  our  minds  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  goodness  and  bounty  of  God,  we  are  practising 
beforehand  the  music  of  heaven,  and  taking  out  the 
songs  of  Zion ;  that  so  when  we  go  from  hence,  we 
may  be  qualified  and  prepared  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
celestial  choir.  So  that  true  devotion,  you  see,  which 
consists  in  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  the  infinite 
majesty,  beauty,  and  benignity  of  God,  doth  most 
effectually  dispose  the  mind  to  all  those  divine  and 
heavenly  exercises  wherein  the  state  of  heaven  con- 
sists. 

III.  As  we  are  rational  creatures  related  to  God, 
we  are  obliged  to  an  unfeigned  love  of  and  compla- 
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cency  io  him :  and  that  both  upon  the  account  of 
what  he  is  in  himself,  as  he  is  the  most  lovely  and 
amiable  of  beings,  in  whom  there  is  an  harmonious 
cmicurrence  of  all  imaginable  beauties  and  perfeo- 
tioDs,  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  of  justice  and  mercy, 
and  every  other  amiable  thing  that  can  claim  or  at- 
tract a  reasonable  affection;  all  which,  in  infinite 
d^prees,  are  oontempered  together  in  his  nature; 
and  also  upon  the  account  of  his  infinite  kindness 
and  beneficence  to  us.  For  besides  that  he  hath 
compassed  us  round,  like  so  many  fortunate  islands, 
with  a  vast  ocean  of  external  blessings,  in  which 
there  is  all  that  is  either  necessary,  convenient,  or 
pleasant  for  our  bodily  use  and  enjoyment ;  besides 
that  he  hath  inspired  us  with  immortal  minds,  and 
stamped  them  with  those  fair  impresses  of  his  own 
divinity,  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  love  of 
goodness,  which  are  both  of  them  very  forward  ca* 
padties  of  the  highest  perfection  and  most  exalted 
happiness;  in  a  word,  besides  that,  to  supply  and 
gratify  these  our  noble  capacities,  he  hath  prepared 
for  us  an  immortal  heaven,  and  furnished  it  with  all 
the  pleasures  and  delights  that  a  heaven-born  mind 
can  desire  or  enjoy ;  besides  all  this,  I  say,  he  hath 
sent  his  own  Son  from  heaven  to  reveal  to  us  the 
way  thither,  and  to  encourage  us  to  return  into  it, 
by  djring  for  our  sins,  and  thereby  obtaining  for  us  a 
puUic  grant  and  charter  of  mercy  and  pardon,  upon 
condition  of  our  return :  yea,  and  as  if  all  this  were 
too  little,  he  hath  sent  his  Spirit  to  us,  in  the  room 
of  hisT  Son,  to  abide  amongst  us,  and  as  his  vic^erent 
to  drive  on  thb  vast  design  of  his  love  to  us,  to  ex- 
cite and  persuade  us  to  return  into  that  sure  way  to 
heaven  which  he  hath  described  to  us,  and  to  assist 
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U8  all  along  in  our  travel  thither:  so  wondrous 
careful  hath  he  been  not  to  be  defeated  of  this  his 
kind  intention  to  make  us  everlastingly  happy.  And 
now  what  heart  can  l)e  so  hard  and  impenetrable  as 
to  resist  such  powerful  charms  and  endearments! 
Methinks,  if  we  had  but  the  common  sense  and  in- 
genuity of  men  in  us,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  reflect  upon  such  miracles  of  beauty  and  love, 
without  being  intimately  touched  and  affected  with 
them.  But  till  we  are  so,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  •  to  enjoy  heaven.  For  how  can  we  freely  exert 
our  faculties  upon  an  object  that  we  do  not  love ; 
and  if  we  cannot,  how  can  we,  without  loving  God, 
enjoy  heaven ;  which  consists  in  the  free  and  cheer- 
ful outgoings  of  all  our  faculties  upon  him  ?  For  if 
when  we  go  into  eternity  we  love  him  not,  either  he 
will  be  indifferent  or  hateful  to  us :  if  the  former,  we 
shall  altogether  neglect  and  take  no  notice  of  him ; 
if  the  latter,  we  shall  either  fly  away  from  him,  and 
banish  ourselves  from  his  presence,  or  be  forced  to 
abide  and  endure  it  with  extreme  regret  and  tor- 
ment. For  whilst  our  minds  are  averse  and  repug- 
nant to  him,  whatsoever  we  see  in  him  will  but  the 
more  enrage  and  canker  our  malice  against  him; 
and  even  the  sight  of  those  his  glorious  perfections, 
which  so  enravish  the  hearts  of  the  blessed  in- 
habitants of  heaven,  will  only  provoke  and  boil  up 
our  dislike  of  him  to  a  higher  degree  of  hatred  and 
aversation :  for  so  we  find  by  experience  in  this  life, 
that  while  our  minds  are  unreconciled  to  God,  it  is 
a  penance  to  us  to  come  near  him,  to  admit  any 
thoughts  of  or  conversation  with  him.  And  this  is 
the  reason  why  we  take  so  much  pains  as  we  do  to 
misrepresent  him  to  ourselves,  to  draw  such  pictures 
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and  ideas  of  him  upon  our  minds,  as  best  correspond 
with  our  own  tempers,  that  so  having  thus  trans- 
formed our  notion  of  him  into  the  image  of  our- 
selves. Narcissus  like,  we  may  fall  in  love  with  him, 
or  at  least  more  easily  endure  his  blessed  presence 
.  and  conversation.  When  therefore  we  shall  go  into 
the  other  world,  where  all  these  disguises  of  the 
divine  idea  shall  be  taken  off,  and  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is^  circled  about  with  his  own  rays  of  un- 
stained and  immaculate  glory,  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  abide  him;  but  being  aU  affrighted  and  con- 
founded at  the  glory  of  his  presence,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  run  away,  and,  if  possible,  to  hide  our- 
selves from  him  in  everlasting  darkness  and  despair. 
For  our  wills  being  poisoned  and  infected  with  an 
habitual  enmity  against  him,  it  must  needs  be  tor- 
ment to  us  to  see  him,  because  we  must  always  see 
him  happy ;  which  is  so  great  an  eyesore  to  those 
damned  spirits  that  hate  him,  that  I  am  apt  to  think, 
that,  next  to  being  delivered  out  of  their  own  misery, 
the  chiefest  good  they  desire  or  wish  for,  is  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  tormenting  sense  of  his  happiness. 
For  what  greater  torment  can  our  mind  endure,  than 
to  be  an  everlasting  spectator  of  the  bliss  and  happi- 
ness of  one  whom  it  hates  ?  How  then  will  it  fret 
and  gall  our  meagre  and  envious  spirits,  to  see  that 
blessed  Being,  whom  we  cannot  endure,  surrounded 
with  an  infinite  happiness ;  with  a  happiness  so  vast 
as  that  it  can  admit  of  no  increase,  and  yet  so  secure 
as  that  it  can  never  suffer  a  diminution  ?  So  that  it  is 
impossible,  you  see,  for  the  mind  of  man  to  live  hap- 
pily upon  God  in  the  other  life,  unless  it  be  in- 
spired beforehand  with  an  hearty  love  and  affection 
to  him. 
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And  hence  it  is  that  our  holj  religion  doth  so 
strictly  require  us  to  lave  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  our  heartf  with  all  our  soulf  and  with  all  our 
mindf  Matt.  xxii.  87.  to  love  him,  because  he  loved 
us  first;  to  delight  ourselves  in  the  Lordy  Psal. 
xxxvii.  4.  and  to  refoice  in  the  Lord,  Phil.  iii.  1 . 
and  to  refoice  in  the  Lord  alway,  Phil.  iv.  4.  i.  e. 
to  be  habitually  complacent  or  well  pleased  with  the 
infinite  beauty,  goodness,  and  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature.  Nay,  of  such  vast  import  is  the  love  of  God 
in  the  account  of  the  gospel,  that  it  is  there  recom- 
mended as  the  proper  principle  of  Christian  life :  for 
so,  Rom.  xiii.  10.  we  are  told,  that  love  is  the  Jul- 
fiOittg  of  the  law ;  that  is,  the  adequate  principle  of 
all  Christian  obedience :  and  Gal.  v.  6.  we  are  told, 
that  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  avail- 
eA  any  thing  in  Christ  Jesus,  hut  faith  which  work- 
eth  hy  love ;  that  is,  there  is  nothing  of  any  account 
with  Christ,  but  such  a  belief  of  the  gospel  as  begets 
in  us  a  hearty  love  to  (xod,  and  doth  thereby  work 
and  exert  itself,  as  by  that  which  is  the  only  genuine 
principle  of  Christian  life  and  action.  It  is  true,  be- 
side this  principle  of  love,  the  gospel  acts  us  both  by 
oor  fear  and  hope,  exciting  the  one  by  threatenings 
of  the  greatest  evils,  and  animating  the  other  with 
promises  of  the  greatest  goods ;  but  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  neither  these  nor  any  other  principles  of  reli- 
gious action  can  be  acceptable  to  (xod,  whilst  they  are 
totally  separated  from  love  to  him.  For  there  is  no 
principle  of  obedience  can  be  acceptable  to  (xod,  that 
is  not  a  principle  of  universal  obedience ;  but  to  love 
God  being  a  great  and  main  instance  of  obedience, 
that  can  be  no  principle  of  universal  obedience  which 
doth  not  effectually  excite  us  to  love  him. 
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It  is  tnie»  the  religioD  of  most  men  begins  upon 
the  principles  of  hope  and  fear,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  these  are  good  beginnings ;  but  yet  till 
hj  these  we  are  excited  to  love  God,  as  well  as  to  do 
the  other  parts  of  our  duty,  our  obedience  is  lame 
and  partial,  and  consequently  unacceptable :  so  that 
though  hope  and  fear  are  good  ingredients  to  com* 
pound  an  acceptable  principle  of  obedience,  yet 
without  an  intermixture  of  love,  they  are  by  no 
means  sufficient.  There  may  be,  indeed,  and  at  first 
there  generally  is,  much  less  of  love  in  this  internal 
spring  of  our  obedience,  than  of  hope  or  fear,  whilst 
yet  the  whole  composition  is  truly  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  For  the  lowest  degree  of  cordial 
love,  intermixed  with  our  hope  and  fear,  is  sufficient 
to  leaven  and  consecrate  them  into  an  acceptable 
principle  of  obedience ;  but  stiU  the  less  of  love  there 
is  in  it,  the  more  weak  and  languid  and  imperfect 
it  is ;  and  in  all  its  progresses  towards  perfection,  its 
ripeness  and  maturity  is  to  be  measured  by  the  de- 
grees of  love  that  are  in  it :  and  till  our  love  is  ar- 
rived to  that  degree  of  fervour  and  ardency,  as  to 
become  the  predominant  motive  and  master  ingre- 
dient of  this  our  compounded  principle  of  obedience, 
our  state  in  goodness  is  very  low  and  imperfect.  So 
that,  in  short,  the  principle  that  acts  and  moves  us 
in  religion  is  stiU  more  and  more  perfect,  the  more 
bf  love  there  is  in.  it,  and  the  less  of  hope  and  fear : 
and  when  hope  and  fear  are  both  swallowed  up  in 
love,  and  this  is  become  the  sole  spring  of  action  in 
us,  then  it  is  the  principle  of  heaven,  the  soul  that 
acts  and  animates  the  religion  of  just  men  made 
perfect 

So  that  if  ever  we  design  to  grow  up  to  their 
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Uessed  state,  we  must  endeavour  to  kindle  and  blow 
up  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts.  And  in  order 
hereunto,  we  must  be  frequently  representing  to  our 
own  minds  the  infinite  reasons  we  have  to  love  him, 
and  pressing  ourselves  with  the  vast  obligations  he 
hath  laid  upon  us  ;  spreading  them  fairly  before  our 
thoughts  in  all  their  endearing  circumstances.  We 
must  ever  imd  anon  set  our  cold  and  frozen  souls 
before  those  melting  flames  of  his  love  and  beauty, 
and  never  leave  chafing  them  at  them,  urging  and 
pressing  them  with  the  consideration  of  them,  till 
we  feel  the  heavenly  fire  begin  to  kindle  in  our  bo- 
soms. And  above  all  things  we  must  take  care,  by 
the  constant  practice  of  what  is  agreeable  to  God's 
nature,  to  reconcile  our  minds  and  tempers  to  him ; 
for  till  this  is  done,  we  can  never  be  habitually 
jdeased  or  delighted  in  him.  But  when  once,  by  the 
practice  of  those  eternal  rules  of  goodness  that  are 
founded  in  his  blessed  nature,  we  have  so  far  recon- 
ciled our  natures  to  him,  as  that  our  hearts  and  his 
stand  bent  the  same  way,  and  are  for  the  main  alike 
inclined  and  disposed,  then  we  are  prepared  for,  and 
made  proper  and  convenient  fuel  to  receive  this  hea- 
venly flame  of  love  to  him ;  and  when  this  is  once 
so  throughly  kindled  in  our  hearts,  as  that  we  are 
habitually  well-pleased  and  delighted  in  him,  so  as 
to  rejoice  in  his  happiness,  acquiesce  in  his  will,  and 
meditate  on  his  beauty  and  goodness,  with  an  un- 
feigned complacency  of  soul,  we  are  then  in  the 
same  state  (that  is,  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree) 
with  the  blessed  people  of  heaven.  And  though  in 
this  life  we  may  not  be  able  to  raise  ourselves  to 
that  height  of  love  as  we  desire,  and  much  less  as 
that  blessed  object  deserves,  our  present  knowledge 
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being"  short,  cmr  thoughts  unsteady,  and  our  affec- 
tioDs  entangled  in  sense  and  sensual  things;  yet 
when  we  go  from  hence  into  the  other  world,  and 
are  there  admitted  to  a  more  intimate  view  of  his 
nature,  works,  and  perfections,  our  imperfect  love 
will  be  immediately  improved  into  an  high  seraphic 
flame :  for  now  we  shall  not  only  know  him  better, 
having  him  always  in  our  view,  and  continually 
shining  full  in  our  eyes ;  but  we  shall  be  removed 
from  all  other  objects  that  are  apt  to  divert  our 
thoughts,  and  divide  our  affections  from  him.  So 
that  now  our  love  being  kindled  and  fed  with  the 
purest  light,  with  the  ever  outstreaming  rays  of  the 
most  perfect  beauty  and  goodness,  will  always  exert 
its  utmost  vigour,  and  spend  itself  without  decay  in 
one  continued  everlasting  rapture. 

And  then  how  unconceivably  happy  wiU  our  state 
be,  when  we  shall  always  live  in  view  of  the  most 
lovely  object,  and  always  love  him  as  much  as  we 
are  able,  and  be  able  to  love  him  a  thousand  times 
more  than  we  can  now  imagine !  For  the  longer  we 
view,  the  more  we  shall  know  liim ;  and  the  more 
we  know,  the  better  we  shall  love  him;  and  so 
through  everlasting  ages  our  love  shall  be  stretch- 
ing* and  extending  itself  upon  this  infinite  beauty 
and  loveliness.  Now  love  is  naturally  a  most  sweet 
and  grateful  passion,  a  passion  that  soothes  and  ra- 
vishes the  heart,  and  puts  the  spirits  into  a  brisk 
and  generous  motion :  for  it  wholly  consists  in  a 
fixed  complacency  or  well-pleasedness  of  mind,  aris- 
ing from  the  apprehended  goodness  and  congruity 
of  the  thing  beloved ;  and  it  is  merely  by  accident 
that  it  hath  any  disquieting  or  ungrateful  emotion 
mingled  with  it :  either  the  person  beloved  is  absent, 

VOL.  I.  H 
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which  fills  it  with  unquiet  desire ;  or  he  is  unhappy 
or  unkind,  which  mingles  it  with  grief  and  sorrow ; 
or  he  is  fickle  and  unconstant,  which  imbitters  it 
with  rage  and  jealousy :  but  consider  it  separately 
from  all  these  accidents,  and  it  is  nothing  but  pure 
delight  and  complacency.    But  now  in  heaven  our 
love  of  God  will  have  none  of  these  disquieting  acci- 
dents attending  it :  for  there  he  will  never  be  absent 
from  us,  but  continually  entertaining  our  amorous 
minds  with  the  prospect  of  his  infinite  beauties'; 
there  we  shall  ever  feel  his  love  to  us  in  the  most 
sensible  and  endearing  effects,  even  in  the  glory  of 
that  crown  which  he  will  set  upon  our  heads,  and  in 
the  ravishing  sweetness  of  those  joys  he  will  infuse 
into  our  hearts ;  there  we  shall  experience  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  love  in  the  continued  fruition  of  all 
that  an  everlasting  heaven  means,  and  be  convinced, 
ias  well  by  the  perpetuity  of  his  goodness  to  us,  as 
by  the  immutability  of  his  nature,  that  he  is  an  un- 
changeable lover :   in  a  w(H*d,  there  we  shall  find 
him  a  most  happy  Being,  tiappy  beyond  the  vastest 
wishes  of  our  love ;  so  that  we  shall  not  only  delight 
in  him  as  he  is  infinitely  lovely  and  amiable,  but 
rejoice  and  triumph  in  him  too,  as  he  is  infinitely 
blessed  and  happy :  for  love  unites  the  interests  as 
well  as  the  hearts  of  lovers,  and  mutually  appro- 
priates f o  each,  each  other's  joys  and  felicities.     So 
that  in  that  bleissed  state  we  shall,  share  in  the  feli- 
city of  God  prbportionably  to  the  degree  of  our  love 
to  him :  for  the  more  we  love  him,  the  more  we 
shall  still  espouse  his  happy  interest ;  and  the  more 
we  are  interested  in  his  happiness,  the  happier  we 
must  be,  and  the  more  we  must  enjoy  of  it.     Thus 
love  gives  us  a  real  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
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God ;  it  makes  us  co-partners  with  him  in  himself, 
and  derives  his  happiness  upon  us,  and  makes  it  as 
really  ours  as  his :  so  that  God's  happiness  is,  as  it 
were,  the  common  bank  and  treasury  of  all  divine 
lovers,  in  which  they  have  every  one  a  share,  and  of 
which,  proportionably  to  the  degrees  of  their  love  to 
him,  they  do  actually  participate  to  all  eternity: 
and  could  they  but  love  him  as  much  as  he  deserves^ 
that  is,  infinitely,  they  would  be  as  infinitely  blessed 
and  happy  as  he :  for  then  all  his  happiness  would 
be  theirs ;  and  they  would  have  the  same  delightful 
sense  and  feeling  of  it  all,  as  if  it  were  all  trans- 
planted into  their  own  bosoms.  God  therefore  beinfg 
an  infinitely  lovely,  infinitely  loving,  and  infinitely 
happy  being,  when  once  we  are  admitted  to  dwell 
for  ever  in  his  blessed  presence,  our  love  to  him  can 
be  productive  of  none  but  sweet  and  ravishing  emo- 
tions ;  for  the  immense  perfections  it  will  then  find 
in  its  object  must  necessarily  refine  it  from  all  those 
fears  and  jealousies,  griefs  and  displeasures,  that  are 
mingled  with  our  camftHoves,  and  render  it.  a  pure 
delight  and  complacency :  so  that  when  once  it  is 
grown  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly  state,  it 
will  be  all  heaven,  it  will  be  an  eternal  paradise  of 
delights  within  us,  a  living  spring,  whence  rivers  of 
jdeasures  will  issue  for  evermore.  O  blessed  state, 
in  which  my  heart  shall  be  brimfull  of  love,  and  my 
love  shall  triumph  alone  with  me,  and  be  all  joy  and 
ravishment,  -being  removed  for  ever  out  of  the  noise 
and  neighbourhood  of  all  those  disquieting  affections 
which  here  are  wont  to  mingle  with  and  continually 
disturb  and  incommode  it ! 

IV.  As  we  are  rational  creatures  related  to  Grod, 
we  are  obliged  attentively  to  imitate  him  in  all  his 
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imitable  perfections  and  actions :  for  this  is  an  al- 
lowed maxim^  Perfectissimum  in  suo  genere  est 
mensura  reliquorum;  that  is,  that  which  is  most 
perfect  in  its  kind,  is  to  be  the  rule  and  measure  of 
all  those  individual  natures  that  are  contained  under 
it:  for  perfection  is  the  measure  of  imperfection, 
even  as  a  straight  line  is  of  a  crooked ;  and  every 
individual  of  a  kind  must  needs  be  so  far  defective 
in  its  nature,  as  it  falls  short  of  that  which  is  most 
perfect  in  its  kind.  God  therefore  being  the  most 
perfect  of  all  in  the  whole  kind  of  reasonable  beings, 
must  needs  be  the  supreme  pattern  of  all  those  in- 
dividuals that  are  under  him ;  and  so  far  as  any  of 
them  disagree  with  him,  so  far  they  are  defective  in 

their  natures.  'Ap%en;v«^  <f>va€v^  koyiicfig  o  Oeog  car/, 
(UfLy^fia   &€   Kcu   eopUKOVtO'fJLa  eofOpmro^^ :    i.  e.  Grod  is  the 

archetype  of  every  reasonable  nature,  and  man  is  his 
imitation  and  image.  For  he  is  a  being  that  is  in- 
finitely reasonable  in  aU  his  volitions  and  actions, 
that  hath  not  the  least  intermixture  either  of  hu- 
mour, or  folly,  or  prejudice  in  his  choices;  but  is 
always  and  in  every  thing  governed  by  his  own 
pure  and  all-comprehending  wisdom.  Upon  which 
account  he  ought  to  be  owned  and  looked  upon  by 
every  reasonable  being  as  the  sovereign  standard 
and  pattern  of  their  natures ;  and  so  far  as  any  rea- 
sonable nature  moves  or  acts  counter  to  his,  which 
is  the  most  perfectly  reasonable,  so  far  it  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  monstrous  and  unnatural  in  its 
kind :  for  as  it  is  monstrous  in  a  human  body  to 
have  its  parts  displaced,  its  mouth  opened  in  its 
belly,  or  its  legs  growing  out  of  its  shoulders,  be- 
cause these  are  unnatural  positions,  that  are  directly 

^  Phil.  lib.  ii.  p.  132. 
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contrary  to  the  true  idea,  form,  and  figure  of  a  hu- 
man body ;  so  every  reasonable  nature  that  doth  not 
imitate  and  take  after  God's,  but  chooseth  and  acts 
contrary  to  him,  is  so  far  monstrous  and  misshapen, 
because  it  is  writhed  and  distorted  into  a  figure  that 
is  directly  contrary  to  its  natural  pattern  and  exem- 
plar ;  and  while  it  continues  so,  it  is  not  capable  of 
true  happiness.  For  that  which  renders  God  so  in- 
finitely happy  in  himself  is  not  so  much  the  al- 
mighty power  he  hath  to  defend  himself  from  fo- 
reign hurts  and  injuries,  as  the  exact  agreement  of 
all  his  motions  and  actions  with  the  alL-compre- 
hending  reason  of  his  own  mind :  for  he  always  sees 
what  is  best ;  and  what  he  sees  is  best  he  always 
chooses  and  affects;  and  this  makes  him  perfectly 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  fills  him  with  infinite  joy 
and  complacency ;  because  whenever  he  surveys  him- 
self in  the  glorious  mirror  of  his  own  mind,  he  dis- 
cerns nothing  in  himself  but  what  is  infinitely  lovely, 
nothing  but  what  exactly  corresponds  with  the  fair- 
est ideas  of  his  own  infinite  reason.  Whereas  if, 
upon  an  impossible  supposal,  it  were  otherwise,  there 
would  arise  a  civil  war  within  his  own  bosom, 
against  which  omnipotence  itself  could  not  protect 
or  defend  him :  for  in  despite  of  himself  he  would 
be  continually  exposed  to  the  just  reproaches  of  his 
own  mind ;  and  his  own  all-seeing  eye  would  every 
moment  detect  and  libel  and  upbraid  him,  and  ren- 
der him  a  most  inglorious  spectacle  to  himself:  so 
that  he  would  be  so  far  from  being  infinitely  pleased 
and  satisfied  with  himself,  that  his  own  infallible 
reason  would  be  an  everlasting  vexation  to  him. 

And  so  will  ours  be  to  us,  unless  we  take  care  to 
imitate  God  in  those  his  divine  perfections,  from 
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whence  his  infinite  self-satisfaction  arises:  for  so 
long  as  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  wil- 
fully swerve  and  deviate  from  the  great  exemplar  of 
our  rational  natures,  we  cannot  but  be  ashamed  of 
and  condemn  ourselves,  and  be- highly  dissatisfied 
with  our  own  actions :  our  conscience  must  neces- 
sarily reproach  our  will,  and  our  reason  upbraid  our 
base  inclinations.  Now  what  an  intolerable  plague 
is  it  for  a  man  to  be  forced  to  make  invectives 
against  himself,  and  continually  to  carry  his  own 
satires  in  his  1x>som !  In  this  life,  indeed,  what  by 
disguising  our  faults  with  specious  names,  or  colour- 
ing them  over  with  plausible  pretences;  what  by 
bribing  our  consciences  with  false  presumptions,  or 
diverting  ourselves  from  listening  to  their  reproaches 
by  hurrying  into  vice  or  business,  we  may  happily 
make  a  shift  to  deal  well  enough  with  ourselves. 
But,  alas !  what  shall  we  do  when  we  come  into  the 
other  world,  where  all  fair  colour  and  pretence  shall 
be  wiped  off,  and  our  vices  and  we  shall  appear  to 
ourselves  in  our  own  naked  and  undisguised  ugli- 
ness ;  where  all  our  false  presumption  shaU  be  baf- 
fled by  a  woful  experience,  and  all  the  din  of  worldly 
pleasure  and  business,  in  which  we  were  wont  to 
drown  the  clamours  of  our  conscience,  shall  be  for 
ever  silenced ;  so  that  we  shall  be  exposed  without 
fence  or  guard  to  the  furious  reflections  of  our  own 
mmd,  and  lie  stark  naked  under  the  lash  of  an  en- 
raged conscience  for  ever?  O  good  God !  what  tongue 
can  express  the  intolerable  anguish  of  such  a  state, 
wherein  our  own  deformities  shall  be  continually 
objected  to  our  eyes,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
palliate  or  excuse  them,  but  be  always  forced  to 
condemn,  and  hate,  and  curse  ourselves  for  them, 
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aDd  yet  not  be  aUe  to  correct  and  reform  them; 
wherein  we  shall  still  be  hurried  on  to  such  actions 
by  €Hir  own  furious  inclinations,  as.  when  we  have 
done  them,  will  startle  and  amaze  us,  set  on  our 
reason  and  conscience  to  worry  us  with  their  rer 
proachful  reflections,  yet,  in  despite  of  all  their  re- 
proaches, we  shall  still  reiterate  and  repeat  them ! 
Like  a  desperate  murderer,  who  having  killed  an 
innocent  person,  reflects  with  horror  upon  his  own 
actp  tears  his  hair,  beats  his  breast,  curses  and  calls 
himself  a  thousand  villains :  but  being  hereby  chafed 
into  a  greater  fury,  instead  of  reforming,  grows  more 
mischievous,  and  so  murders  another,  and  then  rages 
afiresh;  but  still  the  more  he  rages  the  more  he 
murders.  And  this  will  necessarily  be  our  state  in 
the  other  world,  if,  through  our  neglect  of  imitating 
God,  we  go  away  thither  under  an  habitual  con- 
trariety of  nature  to  him :  besides  that  we  shall  be 
wholly  indisposed  to  those  beatifical  acts  of  divine 
love,  worship,  and  contemplation,  in  which,  as  I 
have  shewed,  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  of  heaven 
consists.  For  since  all  love  is  founded  in  likeness, 
and  likeness  is  the  effect  of  imitation,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible we  should  love  God,  unless  we  imitate  him; 
and  if  we  do  not  love  him,  wh^t  pleasure  can  we 
take  in  contemplating  and  adoring  him  ? 

Wherefore  in  prosecution  of  its  great  design, 
which  is  to  make  us  happy,  the  gospel  strictly  re- 
quires us  to  be  alway  imitating,  so  far  as  they  are 
imitable,  the  perfections  and  actions  of  our  heavenly 
Father ;  to  endeavour  to  form  our  natures  to  his,  to 
rectify  the  features  and  lineaments  of  our  souls  by 
his  most  amiable  idea ;  to  be  continually  framing 
our  tempers  by  the  noble  pattern  of  his  mercy  and 
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goodness,  his  justice,  purity,  and  wisdom ;  that  so 
being  new  cast,  as  it  were,  in  the  perfect  mould  of 
his  nature,  we  may  be  transformed  into  living 
images  of  him:  so  Ephes;  v.  1.  Se  ye  therefore 
fidfiyfrai,  imitators^  or  followers  of  God,  as  dear 
children ;  i.  e.  that  so  you  may  resemble  him  in  the 
qualities  of  your  minds,  as  children  do  their  parents 
in  the  lineaments  of  their  bodies. .  And  this  is  the 
sense  of  all  those  evangelical  injunctions,  which  re- 
quire us  to  be  pure,  as  God  is  pure ;  merciful,  as 
he  is  merciful;  and  perfect,  as  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther  is  perfect ;  that  is,  to  take  example  by  God  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  and  trace  and  follow 
him  in  all  his  imitdble  perfections,  by  putting  on 
that  new,  that  godlike  man,  that  divine  temper 
and  disposition,  whi<:h  after  God,  that  is,  according 
to  the  pattern  of  his  nature,  is  created  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness,  Ephes.  iv.  24.  This  there- 
fore is  an  essential  part  of  our  Christian  life,  to  set 
God  always  before  our  eyes  as  the  great  pattern  of 
our  lives  and  actions,  and  to  endeavour  constantly 
tb  write  after  him,  and  transcribe  his  graces  into  our 
natures ;  that  so  when  we  go  away  into  the  other 
world,  we  may  carry  with  tis,  at  least,  a  rude  and 
imperfect  draught*  of  his  blessed  image  upon  our 
minds,  such  as  when  we  are  removed  from  the  ma- 
nifold impediments  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  per- 
petual diversions  of  this  sensible  world,  and  ad- 
mitted to  a  nearer  view  of  God,  may  be  a  prevailing 
bias  upon  our  wills,  and  incline  us  to  imitate  him 
for  ever.  For  if  for  the  main  we  are  here  trans- 
formed, by  imitating  God,  into  a  godlike  temper 
and  disposition,  all  those  involuntary  contrarieties 
to  him,  which,  by  reason  of  our  ignorance  of  his 
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nature,  of  our  bodily  temper,  and  the  manifold 
temptations  we  are  here  exposed  to,  are  still  re- 
maining in  our  natures,  will  be  immediately  extin- 
guished upon  our  arrival  into  the  other  world ;  where 
being  freed  from  all  our  misconceptions  of  God,  from 
all  the  repugnancies  of  our  bodily  temper  to  him, 
and  from  all  those  temptations  that  were  wont  to 
avert  us  from  him,  we  shall  have  no  involuntary 
disposition  or  inclination  in  us ;  and  then  our  wills 
being  already  predominantly  inclined  to  follow  God, 
and  take  example  by  him,  and  having  no  contrary 
inclination  to  contend  with,  we  shall  presently  at- 
tend to  and  imitate  his  perfections  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  freedom,  and  alacrity  of  soul :  so  that  now 
we  shall  be  so  intensely  fixed  to  choose  and  act  like 
God^  who  is  the  example  and  pattern  of  our  natures, 
that  we  shall  everlastingly  regulate  aU  our  motions 
by  those  very  eternal  laws  of  reason,  whereby  he 
everlastingly  wills  and  acts ;  and  there  is  nothing 
will  be  so  abhorrent  to  our  natures,  as  an  ungodlike 
will  or  action.  For  if,  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  by  he- 
holding  now  the  glory  of  God  in  a  glass^  we  are 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory ^ 
2  Cor.  iii.  18.  then  doubtless  much  more  shall  we  be 
SO)  when  we  behold  him  face  to  face.  It  is  true, 
as  our  knowledge  of  God,  who  is  an  infinite  truth, 
can  never  be  absolutely  perfect,  because,  if  it  were, 
it  would  be  an  infinite  knowledge ;  so  neither  can 
our  resemblance  of  him  be,  who  is  an  infinite  good- 
ness, because,  if  it  were,  we  should  be  infinitely 
good ;  both  which  are  contradictions  to  the  state  of 
a  creature.:  yet  as  we  shall  be  knowing  him  farther 
an4  farther,  so  proportionably  wq  shall  be  imitating 
him  too  through  infinite  ages  of  duration,  and  still 
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every  act  of  our  imitation  shall  be  so  attentive  and 
vigorous,  that  it  shall  leave  a  further  impression  of 
his  infinite  perfection  on  our  natures  r  so  that  though 
our  finite  nature  can  never  arrive  to  a  perfect  like- 
ness of  that  infinitely  lovely  and  amiable  Being,  be- 
cause it  can  never  be  infinitely  amiable ;  yet  it  shall 
be  everlastingly  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to 
him,  proportionaUy  as  it  discovers  more  and  more 
of  his  infinite  beauty  and  amabilities,  and  be  still 
growing  more  wise  and  pure,  more  xighteous  and 
benign>  according  as  its  prospect  of  the  wisdom, 
purity,  justice,  and  goodness  of  his  nature  is  enlai^ed 
and  extended :  so  that  as  his  beauty  shines  into  us, 
it  will  still  imprint  itself  upon  us,  and  transform  us 
into  blessed  images  of  itself;  and  then,  according  as 
we  are  assimilated  to  the  divine  nature,  we  shall 
still  partake  of  those  joys  and  pleasures  which  are  in- 
separable to  it,  and  resemble  it  in  bliss  as  much  as 
we  do  in  perfection  :  for  as  Grod's  infinite  perfection  is 
the  spring  of  his  infinite  self-satisfaction,  so  from  our 
finite  perfection  there  shall  ever  redound  to  us  a 
satisfaction  equal  to  our  finite  capacities :  for  though 
we  shall  never  attain  to  absolute  perfection,  that  is, 
to  all  the  possible  degrees  of  wisdom  and  goodness, 
which  is  the  peculiar  of  God ;  yet  to  eternity  we 
shall  be  growing  on  to  it,  and  in  every  period  of  our 
growth  we  shall  be  perfectly  what  we  ought  to  be, 
that  is,  we  shall  ever  know  as  much  of  Grod  as  is 
possible  for  us,  our  present  state  and  circumstances 
considered ;  and  so  far  as  we  know  of  him,  we  shall, 
to  our  utmost  power,  continually  imitate  and  resem- 
ble him.  And  thus  in  our  eternal  race  to  perfec- 
tion, our  wills  shall  always  follow  our  understanding, 
and  our  understandings  shall  always  follow  God  with 
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their  utmoet,  vigour  and  activity;  so  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  shall  ever  be  deficient  of  any  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  goodness,  which  pro  hie  et 
nunc  is  possible  to  them. 

Now  what  an  unspeakable  satisfaction  must  this 
give  to  the  mind,  when  surveying  itself  round  about, 
it  shall  find  every  thing  within  itself  exactly  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  every  faculty  to  its  utmost  power  and 
capacity,  perfectly  corresponding  with  its  original 
pattern  and  exemplar;  when,  upon  the  strictest 
scrutiny,  it  will  discover  nothing  within  itself  but 
what  the  most  critical  conscience  will  be  forced  to 
approve  of;  no  motion  or  action  but  what  will  en- 
dure the  test  of  its  severest  reason :  in  a  word,  when 
it  shall  interchangeably  turn  its  eyes  from  God  to  it- 
self, and  compare  grace  with  grace,  and  feature  with 
feature,  and  perceive  what  an  amiable  consent  and 
agreement  there  is  between  its  own  copy  and  his 
£Gur  original ;  what  a  pure  imitation  of  God  its  life 
is,  and  how  exactly  deiform  all  its  motions  and  ac- 
tions are :  when,  I  say,  our  blessed  minds  shall  dlr 
ways  find  themselves  in  this  godlike  posture  and 
condition,  O,  what  incomparable  content  and  satis- 
faction will  they  take  in  themselves !  With  what  en- 
ravishing  pleasure  will  they  ever  review  their  own 
motions,  which  being  immediately  copied  from  the 
nature  of  God,  will  be  such  as  its  severest  reasoq 
wiU  be  always  forced  to  commend  and  approve  of! 
So  that  now  the  happy  mind  will  be  always  triumph- 
ing in  its  own  purity,  and  enjoy  within  itself  an 
everlasting  heaven  of  content  and  peace ;  now  it  will 
continually  be  crowned  with  the  applauses  of  its 
own  reason,  and  all  its  actions  will  have  the  joyful 
echoes  of  a  well-pleased  conscience  continually  re- 
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sounding  after  them.  And  thus  by  imitating  (xod's 
perfections,  we  shall  imitate  his  happiness  too,  and 
shall  for  ever  take  after  him,  not  only  in  respect  of 
the  rectitude  of  our  natures,  but  also  in  the  most 
Uessed  and  comfortable  enjoyment  of  ourselves :  lie- 
sides  that,  our  resemblance  of  God  lyill  everlastingly 
dispose  us  to  love,  and  our  love  to  contemplate  and 
adore  him :  for  all  these  blessed  acts  do  reciprocally 
further  and  promote  each  other ;  just  like  conti- 
guous bodies  that  are  placed  in  a  circle,  the  first  of 
which  being  moved,  thrusts  on  the  second,  the  se- 
cond the  third,  the  third  the  last,  if  there  be  no 
more  between ;  and  then  the  last  thrusts  on  the 
first,  and  so  round  again  in  the  same  order.  So  that 
if  we  carry  with  us  into  eternity  a  frame  and  dispo- 
sition of  nature'  like  God's,  we  shall  always  so  imi- 
tate as  still  to  love  him,  so  love  as  still  to  contem- 
plate him,  so  contemplate  as  stiU  to  adore  him,  so 
adore  as  still  to  imitate,  and  love,  and  contemplate 
him  anew ;  and  in  this  blessed  circle  we  shall  move 
round  for  ever,  with  unspeakable  vigour  and  ala- 
crity. 

V.  As  we  are  reasonable  creatures  related  to  God, 
we  are  bound  to  resign  up,  and  submit  ourselves  to 
his  blessed  will  and  disposal :  for  God  hath  a  just 
dominion  over  all,  founded  in  his  own  infinite  power, 
that  doth  not,  like  other  dominions,  result  to  him 
from  any  external  acts  or  achievements,  but  is  the 
eternal  prerogative  of  his  own  nature.  For  he,  as 
well  as  all  other  beings,  hath  a  freedom  to  exercise 
his  own  abilities,  so  far  as  it  is  just  and  lawful';  but 
being  infinitely  paramount  to  all  other  powers  what- 
soever, he  can  be  subject  to  no  superior  authority, 
nor  consequently  be  obliged  by  any  other  law,  but 
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that  of  his  own  nature :  so  that  whatsoever  he  can 
do,  he  can  justly  do,  if  it  be  not  contrary  to  the  infi<- 
nite  perfections  of  his  nature :  for  Iiis  power  being 
infinite  and  unconfined,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  jus- 
tice/and  goodness,  doth  sufficiently  warrant  him  to 
do  whatsoever  is  consistent  with  them;  otherwise 
he  would  be  infinitely  powerful  in  vain :  and  there- 
fore since  he  can  exercise  a  dominion  over  all,  he 
must  needs  have  an  eternal  right  to  do  it,  so  far  as 
his  own  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice  will  permit^ 
which  are  the  only  laws  by  which  he  can  be  bounded 
in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  power  and  ability :  so 
that  while  he ,  governs  us  by  such  rules  and  laws  as 
are  convenient  to  his  own  nature,  his  own  greatness 
and  power,  which  exalts  him  above  all  other  law  or 
authority,  sufficiently  warrants  him  so  to  do.     And 
being  thus  rightfully  enthroned  by  the  infinite  pre- 
eminence of  his  own  power  and  majesty,  all  other 
beings,  so  far  as  they  are  capable,  stand  immutably 
obliged  to  submit  and  resign  themselves  up  to  his 
government. . 

But  besides  that  we  are  obliged  to  him  as  he  is 
God,  we  are  also  bound  to  him  as  he  is  our  Creator : 
for  there  is  always  a  power  acquired  by  benefits, 
where  there  is  none  antecedently ;  especially  where 
the  benefit  conferred  is  no  less  than  that  of  our  being, 
which  is  the  case  between  us  and  God.  And  this  is 
such  a  benefit  as  is  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  us, 
by  an  absolute  and  unalienable  propriety,  though  he 
had  no  antecedent  right  of  dominion  over  us,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  own  infinite  greatness:  so  that  though 
before  he  created  us,  or  any  other  being,  he  had  free 
power  to  act  any  thing  that  lay  within  the  compass 
of  jjust  and  lawAil,  which  just  and  lawful  was  not  de*> 
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finable  by  any  other  law  but  that  of  his  own  nature ; 
and  though,  since  his  creation,  his  power  is  no  more, 
(so  that  he  hath  not  acquired  to  himself  any  new 
power  by  creating  us,  but  only  made  new  subjects 
whereon  to  exercise  that  ancient  power  and  do- 
minion, which  was  eternally  inherent  in  him,)  yet 
doubtless,  by  giving  us  our  beiugs,  he  hath  laid  new 
obligations  upon  us  to  obey  him :  for  now  deriving 
ourselves,  as  we  do,  from  him,  we  are  bound  by  all 
the  ties  of  equity  and  justice  to  render  back  our- 
selves to  him,  and  to  submit  those  powers  to  his  do- 
minion, which  are  the  effects  and  offspring  of  his 
bounty.  For  what' can  be  more  just  and  equaU  than 
that  that  will  which  is  the  cause  of  our  beings 
ihould  be  the  lawand  rule  of  our  actions ;  than  that 
We  should  serve  him  with  those  powers  we  derived 
from  him,  and  render  him  back  the  fruits  of  his  own 
plantation  ?  For  now  we  are  not  our  own,  but  God's, 
and  he  alone  hath  power  to  dispose  of  us ;  and 
whensoever  we  dispose  of  ourselves  contrary  to  his 
will  and  pleasure,  we  do  not  only  invade  his  pro- 
pertjr,  but  employ  the  spoils  of  it  against  him.  And 
whilst  we  continue  thus  doing,  b  it  possible  we 
riiould  ever  be  happy  ?  For  besides  that,  while  we 
continue  in  rebellion  against  him,  we  are  in  an  ac- 
tual confederacy  with  hell ;  for  so  when  we  are  told, 
that  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft^  that  is,  re- 
bellion against  Grod,  the  meaning  is,  that,  like 
witches,  we  are  in  league  with  the  Devil,  and  are 
listed  volunteers  under  those  infamal  powers,  who, 
ftw  blowing  the  trumpet  of  rebellion  in  heaven,  were 
banished  thence  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  have 
ever  since  been  raising  forces  in  this  lower  world 
against  God ;  so  that  whilst  we  continue  with  them 
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in  defiance  to  Qod,  we  are  in  the  Devil's  muster-roll, 
who  is  oaptain-general  of  all  the  revolted  legions, 
and  so  are  of  the  quite  opposite  party  to  the  loyal 
people  of  heaven,  and  consequently  can  never  hope, 
while  we  continue  such,  to  be  admitted  to  their  so- 
ciety and  happiness ;  besides  all  this,  I  say,  rebellion 
against  God  doth  naturally  draw  a  hell  of  miseries 
after  it:  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  wise 
Sovereign  oi  the  world  should  be  so  unconcerned  for 
his  own  authority,  as  to  suffer  his  creatures  to  spurn 
at  and  affront  it,  without  ever  manifesting  his  dis- 
{deasure  against  them  in  some  dire  and  sensible  ef- 
fects. And  therefore  though  in  this  life,  which  iis 
the  time  of  our  trial  and  probation,  he  mercifully 
forbears  to  lead  us  to  repentance ;  yet  if  we  leave 
this  life  with  our  wills  unsubdued  and  unresigned  to 
him,  we  must  not  expect  to  be  thus  gently  dealt 
with  in  the  other.  For  it  is  as  easy  for  him  who  is 
the  father  of  our  spirits  to  correct  our  spirits,  as 
it  is  for  the  parents  of  our  flesh  to  correct  our  flesh. 
And  though  our  souls  are  no  more  impressible  with 
material  stripes,  than  sunbeams  are  with  the  blows 
of  a  hammer ;  yet  are  they  liable  to  have  horrid  and 
dismal  thoughts  impressed  upon  them,  and  to  be  as 
much  aggrieved  by  them,  as  sensible  bodies  are  with 
the  most  exquisite  torments.  So  that  if  God  be 
disideased  with  us,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  can  im- 
print his  wrath  upon  our  minds,  in  black  and  ghastly 
thoughts,  and  cause  it  perpetually  to  drop  like  burn- 
ing sulphur  on  our  souls.  And  ^t  being  in  his  power 
thus  to  lash  our  spirits ;  to  be  sure,  when  once  he  is 
implacably  incensed  against  us,  (as  he  will  be  in  the 
other  world,  if  we  go  rebels  thither,)  he  will  more  or 
less  let  loose  his  power  upon  us,  and  make  us  feel 
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his  \ierathful  resentments,  by  infusing  supernatural 
horrors  into  our  souls,  and  scourging  our  guilty  and 
defenceless  spirits  with  inspirations  of  dire  and 
frightful  thoughts.  Now  though  this  be  not  a  na- 
tural and  necessary  effect  of  our  rebellion  against 
God,  because  it  depends  upon  his  will,  who  is  a  free 
agent ;  yet  considering  that  he  is  a  wise  agent,  and 
that  as  such  it  is  necessary  he  should  one  way  or 
otiier  manifest  his  displeasure  against  such  as  are 
unreclaimable  rebels  to  his  authority,  it  is  next  to  a 
natural  one ;  and  at  least  the  fearful  expectation  of 
it  in  such  rebellious  spirits  (which  is  a  misery  next 
to  the  enduring  it)  is  necessary  and  unavoidable. 
For  God  hath  imprinted  a  dread  of  his  own  power 
and  majesty  so  deeply  on  our  natures,  that  we  are 
not  able,  with  all  our  arts  of  self-deceit,  wholly  to 
obliterate  and  deface  it :  and  though  in  this  life  we 
may  sometimes  suppress  and  stupify  our  sense  of 
God ;  yet  even  here,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  it  will 
ever  and  anon  return  upon  us.  And  if  when  we 
have  done  what  we  know  is  offensive  to  that  in- 
visible majesty  we  stand  in  awe  of,  we  do  not  suffer 
ourselves  seriously  to  reflect  upon  it,  there  presently 
arises  in  our  minds  a  swarm  of  horrid  thoughts  and 
dismal  expectations ;  and  if  in  this  present  state  in 
which  we  have  so  many  salvos  for  our  wounded 
spirits,  so  many  pleasures  and  self-delusions  to  charm 
our  natural  dread  of  God,  our  overcharged  con- 
sciences do  notwithstanding  so  often  recoil  upon  us, 
and  alarm  us  with  such  dismal  abodings ;  what  will 
they  do  hereafter,  when  all  those  pleasures  are  re- 
moved, and  all  those  self-delusions  baffled,  with 
which  we  were  wont  to  soothe  and  divert  them? 
Then  doubtless  we  shall  be  continually  stung  with 
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sharp  and  dire  reflections,  and  our  consciences,  like 
tragic  scenes,  be  all  hung  round  with  the  ensigns  of 
horror ;  then  shall  the  dread  of  God  perpetually 
haunt  us  like  a  grim  fury,  and  the  terror  of  his  of- 
fended majesty  strike  us  into  an  everlasting  trem- 
bling and  agony.     For  so  St.  James  tells  us,  that  the 
denile  Aemeehee  do  believe  and  tremble,  James  il. 
19-  they  believe  that  there  is  an  almighty  Being 
above,  them,  and  are  conscious  that  they  are  in  ac- 
tual rebellion  against  him,  which  makes  them  hor- 
ribly afraid  of  his  vengeance ;  and  yet  such  is  the 
inveterate  devilishness  of  their  natures,  that  they  will 
by  no  means  hearken  to  a  submission,  but,  in  despite 
of  their  own  dread  and  hoiTor,  do  still  persist  in  an 
ofeik  defiance  to  their  almighty  enemy,  and  so  trem- 
Ue  and  sin,  and  sin  and  tremble  for  ever.     And  so 
shall  we,  if  we  go  into  the  other  world  habitual  re- 
bels to  God ;  our  deep  and  inveterate  malice  against 
him  will  still  hurry  us  on  to  incense  and  provoke  him, 
and  then  our  natural  dread  of  his  power  and  ma- 
jesty will  break  into  frightful  and  horrible  thoughts, 
and  so  be  continually  revenging  upon  us  those  our 
continual  provocations  of  him :  for  then  our  soul 
will  be  nakedly  exposed  to  the  lash  of  its  own  fu- 
rious thoughts,  and  have  no  shield  to  defend  itself 
against  the  terrors  of  its  guilty  conscience,  which 
being  roused  up  and  kept  awake  by  the  unintermit- 
ting  sense  of  our  misery,  will  be  always  clamouring 
upon  us,  and  continually  torturing  us  with  black 
and  horrid  reflections.     So  that  whilst  we  are  wan- 
dering among  wretched  ghosts,  through  those  dis- 
mal shades  below,  we  shall  be  perpetually  meditating 
horrors,  and  never  leave  lashing  ourselves  with  our 
own  sharp  and  terrible  thoughts,  tiU  we  have  chafed 
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ourselves  into  ftiries,  and  boiled  up  our  self-condemn- 
ing rage  into  an  everlasting  madness.  Thus  as  our 
aense  of  our  unlikeness  to  God  will  ever  fill  us  with 
shame  and  confusion,  so  will  the  sense  of  our  rebel- 
lion against  him  continually  strike  us  into  fear  and 
amazement. 

To  prevent  which,  our  holy  religion,  which  doth 
so  industriously  consult  our  happiness,  requires  us 
now  io  submit  ourselves  to  Crody  James  iv.  7.  to  live 
to  God,  Gal.  ii.  19.  to  present  ourselves  living  sacri- 
fieesy  holy  and  acceptable  to  God^  Rom.  xii.  1.  to 
yield  ourselves  unto  Grod^  and  our  members  as  in- 
struments of  righteousness  unto  God^  Rom.  vi.  13. 
The  sense  of  all  which  is,  that  we  should  endeavour 
so  to  affect  our  minds  with  the  sense  of  God's  au- 
thority  over  us,  and  with  the  manifold  reasons  of 
our  obedience  to  him,  as  to  be  firmly  and  constantly 
resolved  within  ourselves,  neither  to  choose  any 
thing  that  he  forbids,  nor  to  refuse  any  thing  that 
he  commands ;  that  we  should  set  him  up  a  throne 
in  our  hearts,  a  fixed  and  prevailing  resolution  of 
obedience,  that  therein  he  may  sit  and  reign,  and 
have  the  absolute  empire  and  command  of  all  our 
inward  motions  and  outward  actions ;  in  a  word, 
that  we  should  acquire  such  an  habitual  respect  to 
and  reverence  of  his  sovereign  authority,  that  no 
temptation  from  within  or  without  us  may  be  able 
to  countermand  it,  or  to  seduce  us  from  our  duty  in- 
to any  wilful  course  of  rebellion  against  him.  And 
when  once  we  have  fVamed  our  minds  into  this  obe- 
diential temper,  we  are  in  a  forward  preparation  for 
heaven.  And  though  by  reason  of  those  remains 
and  relics  of  corrupt  nature  that  are  in  us,  which 
«re  here  continually  excited  by  the  many  tempta- 
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dons  among  which  we  live,  we  may  find  reluctant 
and  counteratriving principles  within  us;  a  stubborn 
appetite  contending  against  an  obedient  will,  and 
sometimes  upon  surprise  or  inadvertence  overpower- 
ing it ;  yet  if  we  heartily  bewail  this  as  our  unhappi- 
ness,  and  if  when  we  thus  fall,  we  weep  and  rise 
again,  and  take  more  care  of  our  steps  for  the  future, 
we  shall  carry  with  us,  when  we  go  from  hence  into 
the  other  world,  a  will  that  is  habitually  resigned  to 
Grod ;  and  so  being  there  removed  from  all  the  temp- 
tations that  were  wont  to  excite  in  us  those  contrary 
appetites  and  inclinations,  we  shall  immediately  be- 
come all  duty  and  obedience,  and  freely  give  up  our- 
selves to  Grod^  without  the  least  shadow  of  contest  or 
reluctancy.  And  in  this  blessed  state  we  shall  con- 
tinue for  ever,  so  entirely  devoted  to  God,  that  be- 
tween him  and  us  there  shall  ever  be  one  common 
will,  and  end,  and  interest ;  and  our  hearts,  which 
before  were  in  a  great  measure  set  and  tuned  to  the 
heart  of  God,  will  be  instantly  such  perfect  unisons 
with  it,  that  whensoever  or. whatsoever  he  speaks, 
we  shall  still  resound  and  echo  to  him,  from  our 
inmost  bowels,  with  unspeakable  cheerfulness  and 

alacrity. 

And  being  thus  reduced  to  a  perfect  submission 
to  the  will  of  God,  we  shall  therein  find  ourselves  in- 
comparably happy :  for  now  our  wills  being  always 
determined  by  the  will  of  God,  we  shall  be  perfectly 
eased  of  all  the  trouble  and  distraction  of  choosing. 
Now  our  minds  will  no  longer  hover  in  suspense,. 
nor  be  divided  between  contrary  reasons ;  but  all  its 
thoughts  will  glide  gently  on  in  a  calm  and  even 
current,  without  ever  being  tossed  and  bandied  to 
and  fro  by  cross  and  opposite  deliberations :  for  now 
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it  no  sooner  knows  the  will  of  Grod,  but  it  rests  in  it 
immediately  with  a  free  assent  and  uncontrolled  ap- 
probation ;  so  that  upon  new  occasions  it  is  free  from 
the  trouble  of  forming  new  choices  and  resolutions, 
being  already  fixed,  under  all  events,  to  one  steady 
course  of  motion,  and  immoveably  resolved,  what- 
ever befalls,  ever  to  do  what  Grod  would  have  it. 
And  its  will  thus  perfectly  acquiescing  in  God,  as  in 
its  proper  place  and  element,  it  will  no  longer  dis- 
pute as  it  was  wont  to  do,  no  longer  waver  between 
two  loadstones,  but  always  obey  upon  the  first  mo- 
tion, and  follow  him  for  ever  without  deliberation. 
In  which  happy  state  we  shall  be  no  longer  ground 
between  those  countermoving  millstones,  the  law  in 
our  minds  and  the  law  in  our  members ;  but  being 
entirely  resigned  to  God,  we  shall  ever  obey  him  se- 
cundo  fiamine^  with  a  full  current  of  inclination 
and  nature.  And  what  a  mighty  ease  must  this  be 
to  the  soul;  especially  considering  that  by  being 
thus  entirely  subject  to  Grod,  it  will  not  only  be  re- 
leased from  the  trouble  of  choosing  and  deliberating, 
but  also  throughly  warranted  of  the  goodness  and 
rectitude  of  its  own  choices  ?  For  so  far  as  we  are 
subject  unto  God,  our  wiUs  are  his,  and  so  are  our 
actions  too ;  and  whilst  they  are  so,  we  can  have  no 
reason  to  mistrust,  either  that  they  are  bad  in  them- 
selves, or  that  he  is  angry  and  displeased  at  them. 
For  his  will,  we  know,  is  governed  by  his  nature, 
which  is  the  standard  of  good  and  evil,  the  law  and 
measure  of  right  or  wrong ;  so  that  while  we  will 
and  act  as  he  would  have  us,  we  have  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  what  we  do;  a  warrant  that  will  for 
ever  bear  us  out,  and  justify  us  to  our  own  minds, 
and  always  render  us  abundantly  satisfied  with  our- 
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selves ;  so  that  we  shall  not  only  always  acquit,  but 
always  reverence  ourselves ;  and  our  conscience  will 
not  only  cease  to  shame  us,  but  be  continually  ap- 
plauding and  smiling  upon  us,  and  instead  of  those 
importunate  clamours  with  which  it  was  wont  to 
entertain  us,  its  constant  echo  to  all  our  actions  will 
be,  WeU  done,  good  and  prqfitahle  servant  So 
that  being  entirely  determined  by  the  will  of  God, 
which  never  varies  from  the  law  of  his  nature,  we 
shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  ourselves,  and  for 
ever  choose  and  act  without  the  least  mistrust  or 
hesitance.  And  then  our  wills  being  perfectly  sub* 
ject  to  his,  and  all  our  powers  of  action  entirely  at 
his  devotion,  we  shall  never  have  the  least  ground  to 
fear  or  suspect  his  displeasure,  but  be  always  fully 
satisfied  that  he  loves  us,  that  we  are  dear  and  pre- 
cious in  his  eyes,  and  that  to  eternity  he  will  respect 
and  look  upon  us  with  the  smiles  of  an  unchange- 
able complacency.  The  sense  of  which  will  ravish 
our  hearts,  and  for  ever  fill  us  with  joy  unspeakable 
andJuU  of  glory.  So  that  whereas  rebellious  souls 
are  perpetually  haunted  with  two  restless  furies,  viz. 
the  shame  of  their  guilt  and  the  fear  of  their  dan- 
ger, which  even  here  do  give  them  more  disturb- 
ance, than  all  their  sins  can  pleasure  and  delights ; 
when  once  we  are  perfectly  subjected  to  Grod,  we 
shall  be  for  ever  discharged  of  them  both ;  and  then 
will  our  happy  minds  be  always  as  courageous  as 
truth,  and  as  confident  as  innocence  itself. 

And  as  by-  our  perfect  submission  to  God  we  shall 
be  whoDy  released  from  the  trouble  of  choosing,  and 
sufficiently  warranted  in  our  own  choices,  so  we 
shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
success  of  them ;  for  then  we  shall  be  assured,  even 
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by  a  sweet  and  happy  experience,  that  whatsoever 
(3od  commands  us  to  do»  he  most  certainly  knows 
that  it  is  for  our  good,  and  that  that  is  the  reason 
why.  he  commands  it.  So  that  when  we  are  entirely 
subjected  to  Grod,  our  choices  and  actions  will  be  all 
directed  by  an  infallible  wisdom  to  our  own  good. 
For  while  we  choose  what  God  would  have  us,  our 
wills  are  guided  by  God's  wisdom ;  and  so  in  every 
genuine  act  of  obedience  we  are  as  infallible  as  om- 
niscience itself.  When  therefore  we  are  perfectly 
resigned  to  God,  we  shall  always  will  and  act  with 
as  much  confidence  and  assurance  of  a  happy  and 
prosperous  success,  as  if  we  ourselves  were  infinitely 
9irise»  and  had  a  perfect  comprehension  of  all  possible 
issues  and  events.  And  whilst  wretched  rebels  grope 
about  under  the  conduct  of  their  own  blind  wills, 
and  for  the  most  part  do  they  know  not  what,  and 
go  they  know  not  where  themselves,  but  live  by 
diance,  and  act  at  random;  our  wiUs  and  actions 
being  wholly  steered  by  an  all-wise  will,  that  never 
fails  to  measure  them  by  the  best  rules,  and  point 
them  to  the  best  ends,  we  shall  be  always  sure  of 
our  hands,  and  know  infallibly  beforehand,  that 
«very  thing  we  will  or  do  shall  conspire  to  our  own 
good.  And  this  will  enable  us  to  perform  the  ever- 
lasting race  of  our  obedience  with  an  unspeakable 
freedom  and  alacrity,  and  always  render  us  won- 
drous light  and  nimble,  and  expedite  in  our  opera- 
tions. For  whereas  when  men  know  not  what  may 
happen  upon  such  an  action,  and  are  not  able  to  pry 
out  all  those  hidden  events  that  lurk  in  the  womb 
of  their  own  designs,  they  always  act  with  caution 
and  anxiety,  and  are  doubtful  and  tremulous  in  their 
motions ;  when  once  we  are  sure  of  a  good  event, 
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we  still  go  oh  with  courage  and  cheerfulness :  and 
so  we  shall  ever  do,  when  we  ever  perfectly  will  and 
act  under  the  command  of  Grod.  For  now  we  shall 
always  see  good  issues  before  us,  and  be  firmly  as- 
sured from  that  infallible  wisdom  which  governs  his 
wiU,  and  by  his  ours,  that  every  thing  we  wiU  or  do 
shall  be  crowned  with  a  happy  effect.  And  this  will 
for  ever  wing  our  souls  with  an  unwearied  vigour 
and  activity,  and  render  each  act  of  our  obedience 
unspeakably  sweet  and  delightful  to  us.  And  now, 
O  blessed  mind !  what  tongue  or  thought  can  reach 
thy  happiness ;  who,  living  in  a  most  perfect  subjec- 
tioii  to  an  all-good  and  all-wise  will,  art  never  in  the 
least  concerned  or  troubled  to  debate  and  deliberate 
what  to  choose,  but  dost  everlastingly  embrace  and 
follow  what  ah  infinite  goodness  and  an  infinite  wis- 
dom hath  chosen  for  thee ! 

VI.  As  we  are  reasonable  creatures  related  to  God, 
we  are  also  obliged  cheerfully  to  trust  in  and  depend 
upon  him :  for  as  he  is  the  prop  and  centre  of  all 
the  mouldering^  creation,  the  almighty  Atlas  that 
bears  it  upon  his  shoulders  and  keeps  it  from  sink- 
ing into  ruin,  we  and  every  creature  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  hang  upon  him,  and  draw  our  breath  from 
him,  and  if  he  shake  us  off  but  for  a  moment,  we 
presently  drop  into  nothing,  and  perish :  for  could 
we  exist  of  oiurselves  this  present  moment,  we  might 
as  well  have  done  so  the  moment  before,  and  may  as 
well  do  so  the  moment  after,  and  so  backwards  and 
forward  to  all  eternity ;  and  unless  we  had  such  a 
fiihiess  of  essence  in  us,  as  to  exist  of  ourselves  from 
bU  eternity  past  to  all  eternity  to  come,  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should  exist  so  much  as  one  moment  with- 
mit  new  supplies  from  the  infinite  and  independent 
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Fountain  of  being.  And  what  can  be  more  fit  or 
seasonable,  than  that  we  who  are  thus  borne  up  by 
him  should  freely  trust  in  and  depend  upon  him  ? 
than  that  we  should  build  our  hope  upon  the  prop 
of  our  existence,  and  make  him  the  stay  of  our  con- 
fidence in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  ?  Especially  considering  what  a  proper  object 
of  trust  and  dependence  he  is ;  and  that  not  only  as 
he,  is  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  those  issues  and 
events  which  concern  us,  but  also  as  he  is  infinitely 
wise,  and  always  understands  what  is  good  or  hurt- 
ful to  us,  and  as  he  stands  engaged  both  by  his  own 
essential  goodness  and  fr^e  promise  never  to  fail 
those  that  put  their  trust  in  him ;  but  to  manage  aU 
their  affairs  to  their  everlasting  interest  and  advan- 
ti^.  And  in  whom  can  we  more  rationally  confide, 
than  in  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power  ?  that  always  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  that 
always  wills  what  he  knows  so,  and  always  does 
what  he  wills  ?  All  which  considered,  it  is  certainly 
incomparably  more  to  our  interest  and  advantage 
that  our  concerns  should  lie  in  his  hands,  and  be 
managed  as  he  sees  best,  than  that  every  thing 
should  happen  to  us  according  to  our  own  will  and 
desire :  for  there  are  innumerable  things  which  in 
the  natural  series  and  order  of  causes  are  concomi- 
tant and  consequent  to  every  event,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  cognizance ;  by 
reason  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  an  in- 
fallible judgment  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  event 
that  befalls  us ;  because  though  we  may  be  secure 
that  such  an  event  singly  and  apart  by  itself  may  be 
good  or  evil  for  us ;  yet  for  aU  we  know,  there  may 
be  such  concomitants  or  consequents  inseparable  to 
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it^  88  may  quite  alter  its  nature,  and  render  that  evil 
which  considered  singly  may  be  good  for  us,  or  that 
good  which  considered  singly  may  be  evil  Weeam- 
esdy  wish  for  such  an  event,  and  are  very  confident 
it  would  be  mighty  advantageous  to  us.  But,  alas ! 
if  it  should  befall  us,  according  to  the  series  of  things 
a  thousand  others  must,  and  what  they  will  prove 
we  are  not  able  to  |)rognosticate ;  but  for  all  we 
know,  the  mischief  of  them  may  abundantly  out* 
weigh  the  benefit  of  this.  And  this  being  so,  how 
extremdy  unfit  are  we  to  make  choices  for  ourselves/ 
since  in  most  particulars  it  is  almost  an  equal  lay, 
whether  what  we  choose  will  prove  our  food  or  our 
poison!  But  now  God  being  the  supreme  orderer 
and  disposer  of  things,  and  having  the  first  link  of 
every  chain  of  causes  in  his  own  hands,  must  needs 
have  an  entire  comprehension  of  all  the  intermediate 
ones,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  his  power 
being  not  only  the  cause  of  all  actual  events,  but 
also  of  the  possibility  of  those  that  shall  never  be 
actual,  he  must  needs  discern  the  utmost  issues  and 
concomitants  of  every  possible,  as  well  as  of  every 
future  event,  and  perfectly  understand,  not  only  what 
will  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  us,  but  also  what 
might  be  so.  So  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be 
mistaken  in  his  choices,  because  he  knows  as  well 
beforehand  what  things  would  be  to  us  if  they  were* 
as  what  they  are  when  they  do  actually  exist.  Upon 
the  whole  therefore,  it  is  doubtless  of  inestimable 
adv8nt8ge  to  us  to  be  in  the  hands  of  God;  and 
verily,  next  to  hell  itself,  I  know  nothing  that  is 
more  formidable,  than  for  God  to  let  us  alone,  and 
give  us  up  to  our  own  wiUs  and  desires.  And  should 
he  call  to  us  from  heaven,  and  tell  us  that  he  was 
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resolved  to  cross  our  desires  no  more,  but  to  comply 
with  all  our  wishes,  let  the  event  prove  good  or  bad, 
we  should  have  just  reason  to  look  upon  ourselves  as 
the  most  forlorn  and  abandoned  creatures  on  this 
side  hell,  as  persons  excluded  from  the  greatest 
Uessing  that  belongs  to  a  creature ;  and  if  we  had 
any  hope  of  his  re-acceptance  of  us,  it  would  be  in- 
finitely our  interest  to  resign  back  ourselves  and  all 
our  concerns  to  him,  and  on  our  bended  knees  to 
beseech  him,  above  all  things,  not  to  leave  us  to  our- 
selves, or  throw  us  from  his  care  and  conduct.  It 
being  therefore  upon  all  accounts  so  highly  fit  and 
reasonable,  and  so  much  to  our  interest  and  advan- 
tage, that  we  should  freely  trust  oui*selves,  and  all 
our  affairs,  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  depend  upon 
him  for  the  good  success  of  all  our  honest  endeavours 
and  undertakings ;  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  his 
disposal  of  things,  and  under  all  outward  events  be 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  as  knowing 
that  howsoever  things  may  happen  to  us,  they  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  as  the  wise  and  good  God  is 
pleased  either  to  permit  or  to  order  and  determine 
them ;  this,  I  say,  being  so  fit  in  itself^  and  so  much 
for  our  interest,  it  is  impossible  that  without  it  we 
can  be  happy  either  here  or  hereafter.  For  since 
both  our  being  and  well-being  are  wholly  dependent 
on  the  will  of  God,  and  we  can  neither  be,  nor  be 
happy  one  moment  longer  than  he  pleases,  how  is 
it  possible  we  should  ever  be  quiet  and  satisfied  in 
our  own  minds,  without  a  great  assurance  of  and 
confidence  in  him?  When  we  consider  what  a  mighty 
stake  we  have  in  his  hands,  how  all  our  fortunes  lie 
at  his  feet,  and  how  easily  he  can  frown  us  into  no- 
thing, or  spurn  us  into  a  condition  ten  thousand 
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times  wcyrse  than  nothing,  whenever  he  pleases,  how 
can  we  be  otherwise  secure  in  our  own  minds,  or 
avoid  being  externally  anxious  and  solicitous,  but 
by  firmly  relying  on  his  truth  and  goodness ;  to  the 
want  of  which  is  to  be  attributed  all  that  carking 
care,  tormenting  fear,  and  disquieting  thoughtftil- 
ness,  which  perpetually  haunts  the  minds  of  men« 
They  are  sensible  that  their  condition  is  dependent^ 
and  that  it  is  not  in  their  own  power  either  to  make 
it  what  they  would  have  it,  or  to  secure  and  con- 
tinue it  when  it  is  made  so :  they  know  that  by  a 
thousand  chances,  which  in  despite  of  their  foresight 
or  power  may  happen,  the  next  moment  either  them- 
sdves  may  be  snatched  from  what  they  possess,  or 
what  they  possess  may  be  snatched  from  them :  they 
find  that  their  most  probable  designs  are  liable  to 
imnumerable  miscarriages ;  and  that  when  they  have 
fixrmed  their  projects  never  so  wisely,  there  are  in- 
finite cross  accidents  may  intercur  and  dash  them  in 
pieces:  and  in  this  uncertain  state  of  their  affairs 
they  either  think  not  of  God  at  all,  but  live  at  the 
courtesy  of  a  fickle  chance,  and  leave  themselves  to 
be  tossed  and  bandied  to  and  fro  at  the  pleasure  of 
a  blind  and  undesigning  fortune,  upon  whose  ever- 
moving  wheel  their  wearied  thoughts  can  never  rest ; 
or  if  they  think  of  God,  it  is  with  great  mistrust 
and  despondency ;  they  fear  he  will  not  be  regard- 
ful enough  of  them,  nor  prove  so  kind  to  them  as 
they  could  wish;  and  are  possessed  with  an  obsti- 
nate opinion,  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  them 
to  be  their  own  carvers,  than  to  live  at  his  disposal 
and  allowance.  And  hence  proceed  all  those  anxie- 
ties and  discontents,  those  fretting  cares,  dismaying 
fears,  perplexing  and  misgiving  thoughts,  which  do 
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ooQtinually  gall  and  disquiet  them ;  and  from  these 
their  thomj  disquietudes  it  is  impossible  they  should 
ever  be  wholly  free,  no,  not  in  heaven  itself,  till  they 
have  wrought  their  minds  to  a  perfect  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  God.  For  we  shall  be  altogether  as  de- 
pendent upon  Ood  for  our  heavenly,  as  we  are  for 
our  earthly  happiness ;  because,  though  all  those  acts 
of  heavenly  virtue,  in  which  our  heavenly  happiness 
consists,  will  be  much  more  in  our  own  power  than 
any  of  these  worldly  goods  are ;  yet  they  will  be  no 
kmger  in  our  power  than  God  shall  think  fit  to  en- 
aUe  us  to  choose  and  act,  and  to  support  us  in  our 
b^g  and  existence,  which  then  we  shall  sensibly 
perceive  entirely  depends  upon  the  all-enlivening  vi- 
gour of  his  vital  breath.  And  therefore  though  he 
hath  promised  to  continue  our  being  in  that  most 
Messed  state  for  ever,  yet  unless  we  perfectly  trust 
in  his  veracity,  our  minds  will  be  continually  dis- 
turbed with  anxious  and  misgiving  thoughts;  we 
shall  be  afraid  lest  one  time  or  other  he  should  for- 
get his  promise,  and  upon  some  unknown  reason  or 
emergency  withdraw  from  us  that  influence  of  his 
all-upholding  power,  upon  which  our  being  and  well- 
being  depends,  and  let  us  drop  into  nothing.  And 
the  greater  our  happiness  is,  the  more  we  should  be 
afraid  of  losing  it;  because  we  should  be  always 
sensible  that  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  pleasure 
of  God,  whose  truth  and  goodness  we  cannot  per- 
fectly confide  in.  So  that  were  we  placed  in  the 
midst  of  heaven  with  a  misgiving,  distrustful  mind 
of  God,  that  would  imbitter  all  the  joys  of  it,  and 
give  them  a  harsh  and  ungrateful  farewell.  For  the 
fearful  apprehensions  we  should  continually  have  of 
being  thrust  out  of  heaven  again,  and  tumbled  head- 
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long  from  all  our  glory,  would  be  such  a  continual 
affliction  to  us^  that  we  should  even  pine  away  our 
happy  eternity,  for  fear  of  being  eternally  deprived 
of  it.  So  impossible  it  is  for  any  dependent  being 
to  be  happy,  without  an  entire  trust  and  confidence 
in  God,  upon  whom  its  being  and  happiness  de* 
pends. 

And  therefore  the  gospel,  to  render  our  future 
happiness  complete,  endeavours  to  train  us  up  before* 
hand  to  a  firm  and  perfect  confidence  in  God,  by 
making  it  an  essential  part  of  pur  duty  to  commit 
the  keeping  of  our  souls  to  Grod  in  well  doings ' 
1  Pet.  iv.  19.  to  trust  in  the  living  Crod,  who  gives 
us  all  things  richly  to  enfoy,  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  not  to 
trust  in  oursehes^  hut  in  God,  who  raiseth  the 
dead,  2  Cor.  i.  9.  to  believe  in  God,  and  not  to  be 
troubled  at  any  events  which  happen  to  us  in  this 
world,  John  xiv.  1.  and  not  to  cast  away  our  con^ 
fidence,  Heb.  x.  35.  and  the  like.  The  sense  of  aU 
which  is,  to  press  and  engage  us  to  a  constant  and 
cheerful  reliance  upon  God,  and  to  endeavour  to  af- 
fect our  minds  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  overruUng 
providence,  and  a  fuU  assurance  of  the  goodness  of 
all  those  great  designs  he  is  driving  on  in  the  world ; 
and  accordingly  to  acquiesce  in  and  embrace  all 
events  as  the  tokens  of  his  love  and  favour,  and 
always  to  live  upon  this  persuasion,  that  it  is  infi- 
nitely better  for  us  to  be  in  God's  hands  than  in  our 
own ;  and  that  he  knows  much  better  how  to  dis- 
pose of  us  and  our  affairs  than  we  do ;  and  that  he 
will  take  care  to  dispose  of  them  as  much  to  our 
advantage  as  we  ourselves  should,  if  we  knew  as 
much  as  he  doth.  Now  though  by  reason  of  those 
strong  impressions  which  sensible  things  in  this  life 
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of  sense  make  updn  us,  we  should  not  always  be 
dble  so  firmly  to  rely  upon  and  repose  ourselves  in 
God's  invisible  power,  as  not  to  be  at  all  disquieted 
about  the  issues  and  events  of  things ;  yet  if  by  fre- 
quent acts  of  trust  and  reliance  on  him,  we  have  so 
disposed  our  minds  to  confide  in  him,  as  that  by 
looking  up  to  his  overruling  providence  we  can  ordi- 
narily stay  and  support  ourselves  amidst  the  changes 
and  revolutions  of  this  world ;  if  when  a  storm  of 
adversity  hangs  lowering  over,  or  showers  down 
upon  us,  we  can  fly  to  God  for  shelter,  and  pro- 
mise ourselves  safety  and  protection  under  the  out- 
stretched wings  of  his  providence;  in  a  word,  if 
when  we  smart  we  can  ordinarily  hope  in  him,  and 
rest  persuaded,  that  under  his  gracious  conduct  and 
dUsposal  all  things  shall  work  together  for  our  good ; 
this  our  imperfect  wavering  hope  and  dependence 
shall  in  the  other  life  be  immediately  ripened  into  a 
most  perfect  confidence  and  assurance :  for  there  we 
shall  be  wholly  removed  from  this  life  of  sense,  by 
which  our  trust  in  God's  invisible  providence  is  very 
much  weakened  and  distracted ;  and  besides  we  shall 
have  much  quicker  apprehensions  of  his  nature,  and 
of  the  infinite  reasons  we  have  to  confide  in  him. 
And  then,  when  after  all  the  threats  of  a  tempestu- 
ous voyage  we   shall  find   ourselves  landed   in   a 
blessed  world,  and  possessed  of  all  its  promised  glo- 
ries, this  mighty  experiment  of  God's  fidelity  and 
goodness  will  immediately  settle   our  predisposed 
minds  into  such  an  immoveable  confidence  in  him, 
as.  that  from  thenceforth  no  fear  or  distrust  will  ever 
find  the  least  access  to  our  thoughts,  but  we  shall  I)e 
so  perfectly  assured  of  his  truth  and  goodness,  that 
though  we  shall  feel  ourselves  sustained  and  blessed 
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every  moment  by  the  arbitrary  influences  of  his 
benignity  and  power,  yet  we  shall  be  as  confident 
for  ever  of  the  continuance  of  our  bliss,  as  we  could 
be  if  we  did  self-exist,  and  held  the  eternity  of  our 
being  and  happiness  as  independently  as  God  doth 
lus.  For  though  our  condition  will  be  ever  depen* 
dent,  yet  it  will  be  ever  dependent  upon  such  a 
foundation  as  can  no  more  fail  than  God's  own  life 
and  being ;  viz.  upon  his  veracity  and  goodness,  both 
which  are  so  essential  to  him,  as  that  he  cannot  exist 
without  them.  And  knowing  ourselves  so  firmly  se- 
cured in  this  our  dependent  state,  as  that  we  can 
never  sink,  unless  God  himself  sink  under  us,  we 
shall  be  to  all  eternity  not  only  as  safe,  but  as  satis- 
fied in  it,  as  if  we  were  every  one  a  god  to  himself, 
and  in  this  blessed  security  we  shall  quietly  enjoy 
God  and  ourselves  for  ever.  So  that  our  trust  and 
confidence  in  God  will  crown  the  pleasure  of  all  our 
other  virtues,  by  giving  us  full  security  of  an  ever-.- 
lasting  fruition  of  it.  For  now  the  ravished  mind 
will  have  no  fear  or  distrust  to  cramp  or  arrest  it  in 
its  blessed  operations ;  no  anxious  thoughts  of  a  sad 
futurity  to  sour  its  present  enjoyments ;  but  it  will 
enjoy  all  heaven  every  moment,  in  a  fearless  security 
of  enjoying  it  all  for  ever :  and  when  it  shall  perfectly 
love,  contemplate,  and  adore  God,  with  a  sure  and 
certain  confidence  of  contemplating,  loving,  and 
adoring  him  perfectly  for  ever,  O !  how  unspeakably 
will  this  enhance  the  pleasure  of  those  beatifical  acts! 
For  now  in  every  moment  of  all  our  blessed  eternity, 
we  shall  still  have  the  joy  of  a  blessed  eternity  to 
come;  and  besides  all  those  pleasures  which  each 
present  moment  of  our  heavenly  life  shall  abound 
with,  we  shall  still  have  the  pleasure  of  a  prospect  of 
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infinite  ages  of  pleasure.  And  thus  the  blessed  mind, 
jou  see,  by  its  perfect  dependence  upon  God,  con- 
sommates  its  own  heaven,  and  secures  itself  for  ever 
in  a  roost  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  it. 

By  all  which  I  think  it  sufficiently  appears,  how 
much  each  of  these  divine  virtues,  which  as  rational 
creatures  we  are  obliged  to  exert  and  exercise  upon 
God,  contributes  to  our  heavenly  happiness ;  and 
consequently,  how  indispensably  necessary  our  pre- 
sent practice  of  them  is  to  dispose  and  capacitate  us 
to  enjoy  iU 

SECT.  III. 

C(Mceming  the  social  virtues,  shewing  that  these  also  are  included 
•  m  the  heai>€nUf  part  of  the  Christian  Ufe,  and  that  in  their  na- 
tures they  very  much  contribute  to. our  heavenly  happiness. 

JMLAN,  of  aU  sublunary  creatures,  is  the  most 
adapted  for  society :  for  though  the  greatest  part  of 
other  creatures  do  covet  society  as  well  as  he,  yet 
he  alone  is  furnished  with  that  gift  of  nature  which 
renders  society  most  pleasant  and  useful,  and  that  is 
<iie  gift  of  speech :  by  means  of  which  we  can  ex- 
press our  thoughts,  and  maintain  a  mutual  intel- 
ligence of  minds  with  one  another ;  and  thereby  di- 
vert our  sorrows,  mingle  our  mirth,  impart  our  se- 
crets, communicate  our  counsels,  and  make  mutual 
compacts  and  agreements  to  supply  and  assist  each 
other :  and  in  these  things  consists  the  greatest  use 
and  pleasure  of  society.  And  as  of  all  creatures 
we  are  the  best  fitted  for  society,  so  we  stand  in  the 
greatest  need  of  it:  for  as  for  other  creatures,  after 
they  come  into  the  world,  they  are  much  sooner 
able  to  help  themselves  than  we ;  and  after  we  are 
most  able  to  help  ourselves,  there  are  a  world  of  ne- 
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cewarieft  and  oonveniendes^  without  which  we  can«- 
oot  be  haj^,  and  with  which  we  cannot  be  sup- 
plied without  each  other's  aid  and  assistance ;  which 
in  an  unsociable  state  of  life  we  should,  of  all  crea* 
tures  in  the  world,  be  the  most  indisposed  to  render 
to  one  another.     For  as  Aristotle  hath  observed, 

"QiTK^p  yif  reXciarf^  jScArierroy  rSv  ^(Mw  aoApweo^  €flnriis 
om»  Km  j(f»pi^t€¥  vofJiAv  km  iiKv^^  'jfjBipicrrov  voofiwv^.     As 

man  in  his  perfect  state  is  the  best  of  all  animals, 
so  separated  from  law  and  right  he  is  the  worst. 
For  out  of  society  we  see  his  nature  presently  dege- 
nerates,  and  instead  of  being  inclined  to  assist,  grows 
always  most  salvage  and  barbarous  to  his  own  kind. 
Since  therefore  we  have  so  much  need  of  each 
other^s  help,  society  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cherish 
and  preserve  in  us  our  natural  benevolence  towards 
one  another,  without  which,  instead  of  being  mu- 
tually helpful,  we  should  *  be  mutually  mischievous. 
For  as  the  same  philosopher  hath  observed,  *0  Se  (mi 

foi  wok^v^f  icrre  ^  Oi^piov  ^  0€oV  ^«  He  that  cannot  con« 
tract  society  with  others,  or  through  his  own  self-suf- 
ficiency doth  not  need  it,  belongs  not  to  any  com- 
monwealth, but  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god. 
We  being  therefore  so  framed  for  society,  and  under 
such  necessities  of  entering  into  it,  it  hence  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  being  associated  together,  we  are 
all  obliged  in  our  several  ranks  and  stations  so  to 
behave  ourselves  towards  one  another  as  is  most  for 
the  common  good  of  all ;  and  that  since  the  happi- 
ness of  each  particular  member  of  our  society  re- 
dounds from  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  is  in- 

«  De  Repub.  lib.  i.  p.  298.  ^d.  ibid. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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volved  in  if,  we  ought  to  esteem  nothing  go6d  for 
ourselves  that  is  a  nuisance  to  the  public :  because 
whJBttsoever  this  suffers,  I  and  every  man  suffer ;  and 
unless  I  could  be  happy  alone,  that  can  never  be  for 
my  interest  in  particular,  that  is  against  my  interest 
in  common^  Now  in  such  a  mutual  behaviour,  as 
most  conduces  to  our  common  benefit  and  happi- 
ness, as  we  are  in  society  with  one  another,  consists 
all  social  virtue ;  the  proper  use  and  design  of  which 
is  to  preserve  our  society  with  one  another,  and  to 
render  it  a  common  blessing  to  us  all.  And  here- 
unto five  things  are  necessary,  viz. 

1.  That  we  be  charitably  disposed  toward  one 
another. 

S.  That  we  be  just  and  righteous  in  all  our  inter- 
courses with  each  other. 

3.  Thiat  we  behave  ourselves  peaceably  in  our  re- 
spective states  and  relations. 

4.  That  we  be  very  modest  towards  those  that  are 
superior  to  us  in  our  society,  whether  it  be  in  desert 
or  dignity, 

5.  That  we  be  very  treatable  and  condescending 
to  all  that  are  inferior  to  us.  Under  these  particu- 
lars are  comprehended  all  those  social  virtues  upon 
which  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  human  society 
depends.  Now  that  the  practice  of  all  these  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Christian  life,  and  doth  effectually  con- 
duce to  our  everlasting  happiness,  I  shall  endeavour 
particularly  to  prove.     And, 

I.  As  rational  creatures  associated  and  so  related 
to  one  another,  we  are  obliged  to  be  kindly  and  cha- 
ritably disposed  towai*ds  each  other.  For  the  end  of 
our  society  being  mutually  to  aid  and  assist  one 
another,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  hereunto,  that  we 
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should  every  one  be  kind  and  benevolent  to  every 
one,  that  so  we  may  be  continually  inclined  mutually 
to  aid  and  do  good  offices  to  one  another.  And  so 
far  as  we  fall  short  of  this,  we  fall  short  of  the  end 
of  our  society :  for  to  be  sure  the  less  we  love  one 
another,  the  less  prone  we  shall  be  to  promote  and 
further  each  other's  welfare,  and  consequently  the 
less  advantage  we  shall  reap  from  our  mutual  so- 
ciety. But  if  instead  of  loving  we  malign  and  hate 
each  other,  our  society  will  be  so  far  from  con- 
tributing to  our  happiness,  that  it  will  be  only  a 
means  of  rendering  us  more  miserable :  for  it  will 
only  furnish  us  with  fairer  opportunities  of  doing 
mischief  to  one  another,  and  that  mutual  intercourse 
we  shall  have,  by  being  united  together  in  society, 
will  supply  us  with  greater  means  and  occasions  to 
wreak  our  spite  upon  each  other.  For  society  puts 
us  within  each  other's  reach,  and  by  that  means  (if 
we  are  enemies)  renders  us  more  dangerous  to  one 
another ;  like  two  adverse  armies,  which  when  th^ 
are  at  a  distance  can  do  but  little  hurt,  but  when 
they  are  joined  and  mingled,  never  want  opportuni- 
ties to  destroy  and  butcher  one  another.  So  that 
hatred  and  malice,  you  see,  renders  our  society  a 
plague,  and  we  were  much  better  live  apart  pooiiy 
and  solitarily,  and  withdraw  from  one  another  as 
beasts  of  prey  do  into  their  separate  dens,  than  con- 
tinue in  one  another's  reach,  and  be  always  liable^ 
as  we  must  be  while  we  are  in  society,  to  be  baited 
and  worried  by  one  another. 

And  as  hatred  and  malice  spoils  all  our  society  in 
this  Ufe,  and  renders  it  worse  than  the  most  disinal 
si^tude,  so  it  will  also  in  the  other.  For  when- 
soever the  souls  of  men  do  leave  their  bodies,  they 
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doubtless  flock  to  the  bifds  of  their  own  feather,  and 
consort  themselves  with  such  separate  spirits  as  are 
of  their  own  genius  and  temper.  For  besides  that 
good  and  bad  spirits  are»  by  the  eternal  laws  of  the 
other  world,  distributed  into  two  separate  nations, 
and  there  live  apart  from  one  another,  having  no 
other  communication  or  intercourse  but  what  is  be-* 
tween  two  hostile  countries  that  are  continually  de- 
signing and  attempting  one  against  another ;  so  that 
when  wicked  souls  do  leave  this  terrestrial  abode 
and  pass  into  eternity,  they  are  presently  incorpo- 
rated by  the  laws  of  that  invisible  state  into  the  na- 
tion of  wicked  spirits,  and  confined  for  ever  to  their 
most  wretched  society  and  converse ;  besides  this,  I 
say,  likeness  doth  naturally  congr^ate  beings,  and 
incline  them  to  associate  with  those  of  their  own 
kind.  Now  rancour  and  malice  is  the  proper  cha- 
racter of  the  Devil,  and  the  natural  genius  of  hell ; 
and  consequently  it  is  by  a  malicious  temper  of 
mind  that  we  are  naturalized  beforehand  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  of.darkncM^  and  qualified  for  the  con- 
versation of  furies.  So  that  when  we  go  from  hence 
into  eternity,  this  our  malignant  genius  will  render 
us  utterly  averse  to  the  friendly  society  of  heaven, 
and  naturally  press  and  incline  us  to  consort  with 
that  wretched  nation  of  spit^l  and  rancorous  spi- 
rits, with  whom  we  are  already  joined  by  a  likeness 
and  communion  of  natures.  But  O !  much  better 
Were  it  for  us  to  be  shut  up  all  alone  for  ever  in 
some  dark  hole  of  the  world,  where  we  might  con- 
verse only  with  our  own  melancholy  thoughts,  and 
never  hear  of  any  other  being  but  ourselves,  than  to 
be  continually  (dagued  with  such  vexatious  com- 
pany.   For  though  we  who  are  spectators  only  of  cor- 
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poreal  action  cannot  discern  the  manner  how  one 
apirit  acts  upon  another ;  yet  there  is  no  dOubt  but 
spiritual  agents  can  strike  as  immediately  upon  spi- 
rits, as  bodily  agents  can  upon  bodies ;  and  suppos* 
ing  that  these  can  mutually  act  upon  one  another, 
there  is  no  more  doubt  but  they  can  mutually  make 
each  other  feel  each  other's  pleasures  and  displea- 
suifes,  and  that  according  as  they  are  more  or  less 
powerftil»  they  can  more  or  less  aggrieve  and  aflSict 
one  another :  and  if  so,  what  can  be  expected  from 
a  company  of  spiteful  and  malicious  spirits  joined  in 
society  together,  but  that  their  conversation  should 
be  a  continual  intercourse  of  mutual  mischiefs  and 
vexations,  especially  considering  how  they  here 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  eternal  quarrel  against  one 
another  ?  For  there  all  those  companions  in  sin  will 
meet,  who  by  their  ill  counsels,  wicked  insinuations^ 
and  bad  examples,  did  mutually  contribute  to  each 
Mher's  tiiin ;  and  being  met  in  such  a  woful  state, 
fadw  will  the  tormenting  sense  of  those  irreparable 
injuries  they  have  done  each  other  whet  their  fury 
against,  and  incite  them  to  play  the  devils  with  one 
another!  And  what  can  be  expected  from  such  a 
company  of  waspish  beings,  so  implacably  incensed 
against  one  another,  but  that  being  shut  up  together 
in  the  infernal  den,  they  should  be  perpetually  hiss- 
ing at  and  stinging  each  other?  But  then  besides 
thote  mutual  plagues  which  these  furious  spirits 
must  be  supposed  to  inflict  upon  one  another,  they 
win  be  also  nakedly  exposed  to  the  powerful  malice 
of  the  devils,  those  fierce  executioners  of  Ghxl's 
righteous  vengeance,  who,  as  we  now  find  by  expe- 
rknce,  have  power  to  suggest  black  and  horrid 
thoughts  to  us,  and  to  torture  our  souls  with  such 
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dreadful  imaginations,  as  are  far  more  sharp  and  ex* 
quisite  than  any  bodily  torments.  And  if  now  they 
have  such  power  over  us,  when  God  thinks  fit  to 
let  them  loose,  what  will  they  have  hereafter,  when 
our  wretched  spirits  shall  be  wholly  abandoned  to 
their  mercy,  and  they  shall  have  free  scope  to  exer- 
cise their  fury  upon  us,  and  glut  their  hungry  malice 
with  our  griefs  and  vexations  ?  It  seems  at  least  a 
mighty  probable  notion,  that  that  horrid  agony  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  garden,  which  caused  him  to 
shriek  and  groan,  and  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops 
qf  bloody  was  chiefly  the  effect  of  those  preternatu- 
ral terrors,  which  the  devils,  with  whom  he  was 
then  contesting,  impressed  upon  his  innocent  mind  : 
and  if  they  had  so  much  power  over  his  pure  and 
mighty  soul,  that  was  so  strongly  guarded  with  the 
most  perfect  and  unspotted  virtues,  what  will  they 
have  over  ours,  when  we  are  abandoned  to  them, 
and  thrown  as  preys  into  their  mouths !  With  what 
an  hellish  rage  will  they  fly  upon  our  guilty  and  ti- 
morous souls,  in  which  there  is  so  much  tinder  for 
their  injected  sparks  of  horror  to  take  fire  on  ! 

Since  therefore  rancour  and  malice  doth  so  na- 
turally incline  and  hurry  our  souls  towards  the 
wretched  society  of  devils  and  damned  spirits,  the 
gospel,  which  so  industriously  consults  our  happiness, 
takes  all  possible  care  to  train  us  up  in  charity  and 
mutual  love ;  and  makes  it  a  principal,  as  well  las 
necessary  part  of  our  Christian  life,  heartily  to  love 
one  another.  For  this,  as  our  Saviour  tells  us,  is  the 
darling  precept  which  lay  next  to  his  heart,  This  is 
my  commandment^  That  ye  love  one  another ^  John 
XV.  12.  And  accordingly  we  are  bid,  not  only  tofoU 
low  after  charity ^  1  Cor.  xiv.  1.  and  to  do  aU  things 
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with  charity y  1  Cor.  xvi.  14.  but  also  to  put  on  cha- 
rity ^  above  all  things^  Col.  iii.  14.  and  to  dwell  in 
lovCy  which,  the  apostle  tells  us»  is  to  dwell  in  God, 
who  is  love,  1  John  iv.  16.  The  intent  of  all  which 
is,  to  ohlige  us  to  bear  an  universal  good-will  to  all, 
^nd  to  take  an  hearty  complacency  in  all  that  are 
truly  lovely ;  to  be  ready  to  contribute  to  and  re- 
joice in  every  one's  good  and  welfare ;  and,  in  a  word, 
to  live  in  the  continual  exercise  of  all  those  cha- 
ritable offices,  which  our  present  state  and  condi- 
tion requires  and  calls  for :  to  be  courteous  and  af- 
fable, and  to  treat  all  those  we  converse  with  with 
an  obliging  look,  a  gentle  deportment,  and  endear- 
ing language:  to  be  longsuffering,  mild,  and  easy 
to  be  intreated ;  not  to  break  forth  into  rage  and 
storm  upon  every  petty  provocation ;  and  when 
we  are  justly  provoked,  not  to  suffer  our  displeasure 
to  fester  into  malice  and  rancour,  but  to  be  forward 
and  easy  to  be  reconciled :  to  be  of  a  compassionate 
and  sympathizing  temper,  and  to  rgoice  with  those 
that  r^oice,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep :  to  be 
candid  interpreters  of  men  and  their  actions ;  to  be 
ready  to  mitigate  and  excuse  their  faults,  and  put 
fair  comments  on  their  actions ;  and  to  be  so  fiEur 
from  making  malicious  glosses  on  their  innocent 
meaning,  from  proclaiming  their  miscarriages,  and 
rejoicing  in  their  falls,  as  not  to  believe  ill  of  them 
but  upon  undeniable  evidence ;  and  when  we  are 
forced  to  do  so,  to  pity  and  lament  them,  and  endea- 
vour, and  pray,  and  hope  for  their  reformation.  In 
short,  to  be  benign  and  bountiful  to  the  necessitous 
and  distressed,  and  to  endeavour  according  to  our 
ability  to  allay  their  sorrows,  remove  their  oppres- 
.sions,  support  them  under  their  calamities,  and  coun- 
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sel  them  in  their  doubts ;  to  be  ready  to  every  good 
woric,  and,  like  fields  of  spices,  to  be  scattering  our 
perfumes  through  all  the  neighbourhood;  and  all 
this  out  of  an  honest  and  sincere  purpose  to  promote 
their  good,  and  not  merely  to  acquire  to  ourselves  a 
popular  vogue  and  reputation :  aU  which  are  essen- 
tial parts  of  that  charity  which  the  gospel  enjoins 
ua  to  exercise  towards  one  another.  For  so  the 
i^KMtle  assures  us,  1  Cor.  xiii.  4 — 7-  Charity  st^f- 
fereth  lang^  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not;  cha- 
rity vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  ptfffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itseff  unseemly ,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  r^oiceth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rqjoieeth  in  the  truth;  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  things. 

Now  though  there  be  several  acts  of  charity  that 
will  cease  for  ever  in  heaven,  such  as  longsufiering, 
giving  of  alms,  and  forgiving  of  injuries,  and  the 
like,  because  among  the  people  of  heaven  there 
will  be  none  of  the  faults  or  miseries  about  which 
these  acts  are  conversant ;  yet  even  the  practice  of 
these  is  indispensably  necessary  to  temper  and  dis- 
pose  our  minds  to  heavenly  charity,  which  tiU  we 
are  disposed  to  by  universal  love,  we  shall  never  be 
capable  of  exercising ;  but  since  all  virtuous  disposi- 
tions are  acquired  by  acts,  it  is  impossible  we  should 
acquire  the  disposition  of  universal  love,  unless  we 
universally  practise  it.  It  is  by  giving  alms  that  we 
must  acquire  cordial  charity  to  the  poor  and  needy; 
and  by  forgiving  injuries  that  we  must  dispose  our- 
selves to  love  those  that  offend  us:  for  these  acts 
are  causes  as  well  as  signs  of  a  charitable  temper, 
and  are  necessary,  not  only  to  signify  it  where  it  is-. 
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but  also  to  produce  it  where  it  is  not.  When  there- 
fi>Te»  by  acting  all  those  parts  of  charity  which  are 
proper  to  this  as  well  as  the  other  state,  we  have  ac- 
quired this  blessed  disposition  of  universal  charity, 
our  minds  are  fairly  framed  and  tempered  for  the  so- 
ciety of  heaven.  And  though  in  the  perpetual  jusUe 
and  tumult  of  this  world  some  little  piques  and  dis- 
pleasures should  now  and  then  arise  in  our  minds, 
yet  if  in  the  cool  and  standing  temper  of  our  souls 
we  are  hearty  wellwishers  to  all  men,  and  hearty 
lovers  of  all  that  do  in  any  measure  love  and  re- 
semble God,  we  are  in  a  natural  tendency  to  heaven, 
that  perfect  element  of  love ;  and  when  we  go  from 
hence  shall  consort  ourselves  with  unspeakable  joy 
and  alacrity  with  those  great  and  blessed  lovers 
that  inhabit  it ;  who  being  all  of  them  most  amiaUe 
and  godlike  souls,  that  are  every  one  of  the  same 
temper  with  ourselves,  being  touched  at  the  same 
loadstone,  and  made  partakers  of  the  same  divine 
nature,  we  shall  immediately  close  and  join  with 
them  in  the  strictest  unions  of  love.  For  those  hea- 
venly people  being  all  of  them  most  flagrant  lovers 
of  God,  are  so  united  in  him  who  is  the  common 
centre  of  love,  that  no  saint  or  angel  can  enjoy  hiB 
love  without  possessing  a  proportionate  degree  of 
theirs :  and  their  love  of  one  another  being  all  sub- 
(xrdinate  to  their  common  love  to  Grod,  and  grounded 
upon  it,  though  their  strongest  inclination,  like  that 
of  excited  needles,  be  still  towards  him  the  blessed 
magnet  at  which  they  have  every  one  been  touched, 
yet  do  they  all  stick  fast  to  one  another,  being 
dung  inseparably  together  by  those  attractive  virtues 
which  they  have  all  derived  from  him :  and  in  this 
state  of  perfect  friendship  they  converse  together 
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with  unspeakable  pleasure,  and  all  their  conversa- 
tion is  a  perpetual  intercourse  of  wise  and  holy  en- 
dearments. And  now  what  a  blessed  society  must 
this  be,  wherein  perfect  love  and  friendship  reigns, 
and  hath  an  all-commanding  empire ;  where  every 
heart  mingles  with  every  one ;  and  all  like  precious 
dusts  of  gold  are  melted  together  into  one  solid  in- 
^t ;  where  infinite  myriads  of  blessed  spirits,  by  in- 
terchangeably clasping  and  twining  with  one  an- 
other, are  so  inseparably  united  and  grown  together, 
that  they  are  all  but  one  compounded  soul ;  and 
when,  from  the  highest  angel  to  the  lowest  saint, 
they  are  all  so  tied  together  by  the  heart-strings, 
that  every  one  is  every  one's  dear  friend,  what  inex- 
pressible  content  and  complacency  must  they  needs 
take  in  one  another !  When  I  shall  pass  all  heaven 
over,  through  ten  thousand  millions  of  blessed  beings, 
and  meet  none  but  such  as  I  most  dearly  love  and 
am  as  dearly  beloved  by,,  O  what  unspeakable  re- 
joicing and  congratulations  will  there  be  between 
us !  especially  when  I  shall  find  no  defect  either 
of  goodness  or  happiness  in  them,  nor  they  in  me, 
to  damp  our  mutual  joy  and  delight  in  each  other ; 
but  every  one  shall  be  "what  every  one  wishes  him, 
a  perfect  and  a  blessed  friend:  for  perfect  lovers 
have  all  their  joys  and  griefs  in  common  between 
them ;  but  the  heavenly  lovers  having  no  griefs 
among  them,  do  only  communicate  their  joys  to  one 
another :  for  where  they  love  so  perfectly  as  they 
do  in  heaven,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  pri- 
vate or  particular  happiness,  but  every  one  must 
have  a  share  in  every  one's;  and  consequently  in 
this  their  mutual  communication  of  blisses,  every 
one's  happiness  will,  by  his  friendship  to  every  one, 
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be  multiplied  into  as  many  happinesses  as  there  are 
saints  and  angels  in  heaven ;  and  so  every  joy  of 
every  member  of  the  church  triumphant  runs  round 
the  whole  body  in  an  eternal  circulation.  For  that 
blessed  body  being  all  composed  of  consenting  hearts, 
that  like  perfect  unisons  are  tuned  up  to  the  same 
key,  when  any  one  is  touched,  every  one  echoes  and 
resounds  the  same  note ;  and  whilst  they  thus  mutu- 
ally strike  upon  each  other,  and  all  are  affected  with 
every  one's  joys,  it  is  impossible  but  that  in  a  state 
where  there  is  nothing  but  joy,  there  should  be  a 
continual  consort  of  ravishing  harmony  among  them, 
For  such  is  their  dear  concern  for  one  another,  that 
every  one's  joy  not  only  pays  to,  but  receives  tribute 
from  every  one's ;  so  that  when  any  one  blessed  spirit 
rejoices,  his  joy  goes  round  the  whole  society ;  and 
then  all  their  rejoicings  in  his  joy  reflow  upon  and 
swell  and  multiply  it ;  .and  so  as  they  mutually  bor- 
row one  another's  joys,  they  always  pay  them  back 
with  interest;  and  by  thus  reciprocating,  do  ever- 
lastingly increase  them. 

11.  As  we  are  rational  creatures  related  to  one 
another,  we  are  obliged  to  be  just  and  righteous  in 
all  our  intercourses  with  each  other:  to  yield  to 
every  one  whatsoever  by  any  kind  of  right,  whether 
natural  or  acquired,  he  can  demand  or  challenge  of 
us.  F(H*  there  are  some  things  to  which  every  man 
hath  a  right  by  nature,  as  he  is  a  part  or  member  of 
human  society.  As  for  instance,  life,  which  is  the 
principle  of  all  our  actions  and  perceptions,  is  freely 
lent  us  by  God,  who  is  the  source  and  fountain  of 
life ;  and  consequently  till  God  resumes  his  loan,  or 
we  forfeit  it  by  our  own  actions,  we  have  all  a  natural 
Tight  to  live ;  and  for  any  man  to  attempt  to  deprive 
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us  of  our  life»  or  of  bur  means  of  living,  is  the  highest 
injury  and  injustice.  Again,  words  being  instituted 
for  no  other  end  but  to  signify  our  meaning,  and  to 
be  the  instrument  of  our  intercourse  and  society  with 
one  another,  every  one  who  is  a  member  of  human 
society  hath  a  right  to  have  our  meaning  truly  sig- 
nified to  him  by  our  words ;  and  whosoever  lies  or 
equivocates  to  another,  doth  injuriously  deprive  him 
of  the  natural  right  of  society.  Again,  a  good  name 
being  the  ground  of  trust  and  credit,  and  credit  the 
main  sinew  of  society,  till  men  have  forfeited  their 
good  name,  they  have  a  natural  right  to  be  well- 
reputed  and  spoken  of;  and  whosoever  either  by 
fiilse  witness,  public  slander,  or  private  whisperings, 
endeavours  to  attaint  an  innocent  man's  reputation, 
doth  thereby  injuriously  attempt  to  exclude  him 
from  the  conversation  of  men,  and  shut  the  door  of 
human  society  against  him..  Once  more,  promises 
being  the  great  security  of  our  mutual  intercourse 
and  society  with  one  another,  every  man  that  hath 
a  right  to  society  hath  a  right  to  what  another  pro- 
miseth  him,  provided  it  be  but  lawful  and  possible ; 
and  therefore  for  any  man  to  promise  what  he  in- 
tends not  to  perform,  or  to  go  back  from  his  pro- 
mise when  he  lawfully  may  or  can  perform  it,  is  an 
act  of  unjust  rapine :  and  I  may  every  whit  as  ho- 
nestly rob  another  man  of  what  is  his  without  my 
promise,  as  of  what  I  have  made  his  by  it ;  he  hav- 
ing an  equal  right  to  both  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  society.  In  fine,  the  great  design  of  our  society 
being  to  help  and  assist  one  another,  every  man  has 
a  right  to  be'  aided  and  assisted  by  every  one  with 
whom  he  hath  any  dealing  or  intercourse ;  to  have 
some  share  of  the  benefit  of  all  that  exchange,  traf- 
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OCf  and  commerce,  which  passes  between  him  and 
others;  and  therefore  for  any  man  in  his  dealings 
with  others  to  take  advantage  from  their  necessity 
or  ignorance  to  oppress  or  overreach  them,  or  to 
deal  so  hardly  by  them,  as  either  not  to  allow  them 
any  share  of  the  profit  which  accrues  from  their 
dealings,  or  not  a  sufficient  share  for  them  to  subsist 
and  live  by,  is  an  injurious  invasion  of  that  natural 
right  which  the  very  end  and  design  of  society 
gives  than.  But  then,  besides  these  natural,  there 
are  also  acquired  rights ;  and  such  are  those  which 
either  by  legal  constitution,  or  by  mutual  compacts 
and  agreements,  we  are  seized  and  vested  with; 
which  constitutions  and  compacts  being  absolute^ 
necessary  to  the  upholding  and  regulating  of  human 
societies,  it  is  no  less  necessary  that  all  those  rights 
which  they  confer  should  be  inviolably  preserved; 
and  whosoever  knowingly  or  wilfully  takes  away  or 
detains  from  another  what  he  is*  thus  entitled  to  b^ 
law  or  agreement,  is  guilty  either  of  a  fraud  or  a 
robbery,  either  of  which  is  an  unjust  violation  of  the 
rights  of  human  society.  So  that  the  practice  of 
justice  and  righteousness,  as  it  is  confined  to  human 
society,  consists  in  not  intrenching  either  upon  the 
natural  or  acquired  rights  of  those  with  whom  we 
have  any  dealing  or  intercourse ;  in  not  endeavour- 
ing to  deprive  them  either  of  their  lives  or  liveli- 
hoods, unless  by  their  own  actions  they  forfeit  them 
to  us ;  in  imparting  our  true  meaning  to  them  by 
our  words,  and  neither  hiding  it  under  lies  and  false- 
hoods, nor  disguising  it  with  equivocal  reservations ; 
in  making  good  to  them  all  our  lawM  and  possible 
promises ;  in  not  falsely  aspersing  their  good  names 
and  reputations,  nor  suffering  them  to  be  fabdy 
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aspersed  when  we  are  able  to  vindicate  them;  in 
neither  using  them  cruelly  in  our  dealings,  so  as 
wilfully  to  damnify  them,  nor  hardly,  so  as  either  to 
take  all  the  advantage  to  ourselves,  or  not  to  allow 
them  such  a  competent  share  of  it,  as  is  necessary  to 
support  and  maintain  them :  in  a  word,  not  to  de- 
fraud or  rob  them  of  any  thing,  which  either  by 
constitution  of  law,  or  by  compact  and  agreement, 
they  have  a  right  to :  this  is  civil  righteousness, 
and  without  this  it  is  impossible  that  any  society 
should  be  happy.  For  how  can  any  one  be  secure 
in  a  society,  where  violence  and  rapine,  falsehood 
and  oppression  reign ;  where  causes  are  decided,  not 
by  rules  of  justice,  but  by  dint  of  power,  and  the 
strongest  arm  is  the  sole  arbitrator  of  right  and 
wrong;  where  promises  and  professions  are  only 
traps  and  snares ;  and  every  man  lays  ambushes  in 
his  words,  and  liH*ks  behind  them  in  reserved  mean- 
ings, only  to  await  an  opportunity  to  surprise  and 
ruin  every  one  he  converses  with  ?  It  would  doubt- 
less be  far  more  eligible  for  men  to  disperse  and  dis- 
band their  society,  and  live  apart  as  vermin  do,  and 
subsist  by  robbing  and  filching  from  one  another, 
than  live  together,  as  they  must  in  such  a  state  of 
injustice,  like  bundles  of  briers  and  thorns,  and  out 
of  their  mutual  jealousies  and  distrusts  be  conti- 
nually tearing  and  scratching  one  another. 

Now,  as  I  shewed  you  before,  what  men's  tempers 
are  here,  such  will  their  company  be  hereafter :  so 
that  if  we  go  out  of  this  world  with  an  unrighteous 
temper,  we  must  expect  to  be  confined  in  the  other 
to  an  unrighteous  society ;  and  if  unrighteousness 
be  such  a  nuisance  to  our  society  in  this  life,  what  a 
plague  will  it  be  to  it  in  the  life  to  come !   For  the 
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most  barbarous  societies  of  men  in  this  life  have 
some  remains  of  justice  and  equity  among  them ; 
and  though  the  best  of  them  have  many  corrupt 
members  that  are  bad  in  the  main,  yet  whether  it 
be  by  their  natural  temper  or  their  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  disgrace,  or  by  their  sense  of  honour  or 
checks  of  conscience,  they  are  frequently  restrained 
from  many  bad  things,  and  particularly  from  dis- 
honesty and  injustice ;  by  which  means  their  society 
is  rendered  much  more  tolerable.  But  in  the  other 
life,  as  they  are  all  perfectly  good  that  are  in  the 
•society  of  the  good,  so  they  are  all  perfectly  wicked 
that  are  in  the  society  of  the  wicked ;  and  whatso- 
ever checks  there  may  be  in  their  natures  to  any 
particular  acts  of  wickedness,  they  are  there  all 
borne  down  by  their  inveterate  malice  against  God, 
and  outrageous  despair  df  ever  being  reconciled  to 
him.  .  So  that  in  all  their  society  with  one  another, 
there  is  not  the  least  intermixture  of  just  and  right- 
eous intercourse,  but  all  their  conversation  is  falser 
hood  and  treachery,  violence  and  oppression,  and 
whatsoever  else  is  huitful  and  injurious  to  one  an- 
other. For  the  Devil,  who  is  the  sovereign  prince 
of  their  society,  is  described  in  scripture  to  be  the 
father  ofUeSy  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning; 
that  is,  a  most  outrageously  unjust  and  unrighteous 
being,  one  whose  whole  trade  hath  been  to  cheat 
and  deceive,  to  rook  n\en  of  their  happiness,  and 
mask  his  murderous  intentions  against  them  with 
dissembled  smiles  and  fawning  endearments :  and 
doubtless  Regis  ad  exemplum  is  true  there  as  well 
as  here ;  the  miserable  vassals  of  his  dark  kingdom 
do  all  imitate  his  manners  and  tread  in  his  foot- 
steps ; .  and  if  so,  O  good  Lord,  what  woful  society 
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must  thejr  have  with  one  another,  when  by  reason 
<lf  their  continual  experience  of  each  other's  false- 
hood and  insincerity  all  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
is  banished  from  among  them,  and  every  one  is 
forced  to  stand  upon  his  own  guard  in  continual 
expectance  of  mischief  from  every  one :  when  all 
tiieir  life  is  a  trade  of  diabolical  knaveries,  and  their 
whole  study  is  to  do  and  retaliate  injuries ;  and  the 
main  business  of  this  their  hellish  society  is  to  circum- 
vent and  play  the  devils  with  one  another.  Doubt- 
less  this  alone  is  enough  to  make  hell  a  most  dread- 
fbl  state,  though  there  were  nc^hing  else  dreadful  in  * 
it;  and  I  verily  believe,  if  it  were  left  to  my  own 
option,  I  should  much  rather  choose  to  languish  out 
an  eternity  in  some  dismal  dungeon  alone,  and  there 
converse  only  with  my  own  silent  griefs,  than  to 
dwell  for  ever  in  the  garden  of  the  world,  accom- 
panied with  such  false  and  villainous  creatures. 

That  this  therefore  may  not  be  our  fate  hereafter, 
it  is  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  our  holy  religion 
to  train  us  up  for  better  company,  by  inuring  us 
beforehand  to  the  practice  of  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice :  for  so  it  obliges  nsto  do  unto  men  whatsoever 
we  would  that  men  should  do  unto  us,  Mark  vii.  12. 
that  is,  so  to  deal  with  every  man  as  if  we  had 
exchanged  persons  with  him,  and  he  were  in  our 
place,  and  we  in  his.  And  in  particular  it  enjoins, 
us  to  be  harmless  as  doves,  as  well  as  wise  as  ser- 
penfSf  Matt.  x.  16.  to  converse  in  the  world  toith 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  2  Cor.  i.  12.  to  keep 
up  an  honest  conversation  in  the  world,  1  Pet.  ii.l2. 
not  to  lie  to  one  aiiother,  Coloss.  iii.  9.  not  to  go  be- 
yond or  defraud  our  brother  in  any  matter,  1  Thess. 
iv.  6.     The  sense  of  all  which  is,  to  oblige  us  to 
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nmintaitt  a  rtrict  int^rity  in  all  our  professions  and 
kiteicovneB.with  men,  and  not  to  allow  oursdves 
in  any  eonrse  of  action,  which  the  laws  of  justice  and 
sinoerity  disapprove ;  to  measure  our  words  by  oat 
meamog,  and  our  meaning,  so  far  as  we  are  able^  by 
the  tnrth  and  reality  of  things ;  to  converse  amoiq[ 
men  with  a  generous  openness  and  freedom,  and 
witk  as  little  reserve  and  disguise  as  is  possible  and 
prudent,  considering  what  a  treacheroius  and  ill-^nh" 
tared  wcnid  we  have  to  deal  with;  to  be  what  wie 
seem,  and  not  to  paint  ill  meanings  with  smififlf 
lodLS,  and  smooth  pretences ;  to  notify  our  intent 
tions  and  unfcdd  our  hearts,  and,  so  far  as  iDnoceni 
prudence  will  admit,  to  turn  ourselves  inside  out* 
wards  to  all  we  converse  with ;  to  give  to  every  oiw 
his  due,  and  not  to  intrench  upon  other  men's  rightty 
whether  it  be  to  their  lives  or  liberties,  reputations 
or  estates :  in  a  word,  to  weigh  our  neighbours  and 
oonelves  in  the  same  balance,  and  to  do  to  them; 
whatsoever  we  could  reasonably  wish  they  shoidd 
do  to  us,  if  we  were  in  their  persons  and  circum* 
stanoesL  By  the  practice  of  which  excellent  rales 
our  mind  will  by  d^ees  be  refined  and  purified 
from  all  disposition  to  fraud  and  injustice ;  and  tha 
when  we  go  £rom  hence  into  eternity,  we  shall  cany 
thither  with  us  such  a  just  and  righteous  frame  of 
mind,  such  an  honest  plainness  and  integrilf  of  teoih 
per,  as  will  immediately  qualify  and  diqiose  us  for 
the  society  of  just  men  made  perfect,  who  'findii^ 
us  already  united  to  them  in  disposition  and  nature^' 
will  joyfully  receive  us  into  their  blessed  communion. 
And  now,  O  the  blessed  state  we  shall  be  in,  when 
being  stripped  of  all  partiality  and  unjust  desire,  of 
aQ  insincerity  and  craftiness  of  temper,  we  shall  be 
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admitted  into  a  nation  of  just  and  righteous  people, 
where  every  one  has  his  appropriate  seat  and  man- 
non  of  glory,  and  is  so  perfectly  contented  with  it, 
that  he  never  covets  what  another  enjoys,  so  that 
every  one  possesses  what  is  his  own,  without  the 
least  suspicion  of  being  ejected  by  a  subtler  or  more 
powerful  neighbour;  where,  being  perfectly  assured 
of  each  other's  inti^rity,  they  converse  together 
with  the  greatest  openness  and  freedom ;  and  in  all 
their  language,  whatsoever  it  be,  do  read  their  hearts 
and  convey  their  intentions  to  one  another ;  where 
their  souls  converse  &ce  to  face,  and  do  freely  un- 
bosom themselves  to  one  another,  without  the  least 
disguise  or  dissimulation ;  so  that  in  all  their  society 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  secret  or  mystery,  but 
they  are  all  bosom-friends  to  one  another,  and  every 
one  has  a  window  into  eveiy  one's  breast !  O  blessed 
God,  what  a  most  happy  conversation  must  such  just 
souls  as  these  enjoy  with  one  another,  from  whose 
society  all  fi^ud  and  falsehood,  violence  and  oppres- 
sion is  for  ever  banished !  For  whilst  they  live  toge- 
ther, as  they  do,  in  the  continual  exercise  of  perfect 
righteousness  and  integrity,  they  can  neither  design 
upon  nor  suspect  one  another,  and  so  consequently 
must  needs  converse  together  with  infinite  security 
and  freedom :  and  being  all  of  them  thus  inviolably 
safe  in  each  other's  sincerity  and  justice,  every  one 
enjoys  his  proper  rank  and  degree  of  glory  without 
fear  or  disturbance,  and  freely  cotnmunicates  his 
vrise  and  excellent  thoughts  to  every  one  without 
any  strangeness  or  reserve.  Thus  all  heaven  over 
there  is  a  most  perfect  freedom  of  conversation 
among  those  righteous  people  that  inhabit  it,  and 
every  one  is  every  one's  neighbour,  and  every  one's 
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neighbour  is  as  himself:  for  in  all  their  communis 
Qation  and  intercourse  they  mutually  exchange  per- 
sons with  one  another,  and  there  is  no  one  doth 
that  ta  another,  which  he  would  not  gladly  have 
done  to  himself  in  the  same  condition  and  circum- 
stances. So  that  none  of  them  all  can  possibly  be 
aggrieved  because  they  are  every  one  dealt  by  just 
as  they  would  be,  most  fairly,  most  righteously  and 
fiiithfiilly.  And  hence  there  can  be  no  grudges  among 
them,  no  whisperings,  backbitings,  or  spiteful  misre- 
presentations, because  every  one  likes  what  every 
one  does,  and  so  they  are  all  perfectly  satisfied  with 
one  another.  And  thus  you  see  in  the  exercise  of 
perfect  righteousness  and  integrity  all  the  society  of 
heaven  is  rendered  perfectly  happy. 

III.  As  we  are  rational  creatures  related  to  one 
another,  we  are  obliged  to  behave  ourselves  peace- 
ably in  our  respective  states  and  relations.  For  so- 
ciety being  nothing  but  an  united  multitude,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  its 
union,  that  every  individual  member  of  it  should 
peaoeaUy  comport  himself  towards  every  one  in 
that  degree  and  order  wherein  he  is  placed.  Be- 
cause, B»  the  health  of  natural  bodies  depends  upon 
the  harmony  and  agreement  of  their  parts,  so  doth 
the  prosperity  of  societies  or  political  ones.  For  it 
is  peace  and  mutual  accord  which  is  the  soul  that 
doth  both  animate  and  unite  society,  and  keep  the 
parts  of  it  from  dispersing  and  flying  abroad  into 
atmns,  which  nothing  but  force  and  violence  can 
hinder  them  from,  when  once  they  are  broken  into 
discords  and  dissensions.  So  true  is  that  of  our  Sa^ 
viour,  A  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot 
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gfmmd.  For  besides  that  division  impairs  the  strength 
of  a  society,  which  like  an  impetuous  stream  being 
parted  into  several  currents  runs  with  far  less  force, 
avMl  is  much  more  easily  forded ;  for  the  several  fac- 
tions that  are  in  it  are  like  the  several  nations  in  a 
confederate  army,  which,  though  they  be  all  united 
into  one  body,  have  several  contrary  interests  and 
designs,  winch  divides  their  councils,  and  sows  jea- 
lousies among  them,  and  so  renders  them  not  only 
less  able  to  withstand  the  force  of  an  unanimous 
enemy,  but  also  less  willing  to  aid  and  assist  one 
another :  besides  this,  I  say,  faction  and  discord  na- 
turally disunites  and  separates  society,  as  it  dissolves 
the  bond  of  peace  which  holds  it  together.  For  a 
society  without  peace  is  but  an  aggregated  body, 
whose  parts  lie  together  in  a  confused  heap,  but 
have  no  joints  or  sinews  to  firaten  them  to  one  an- 
other ;  for  want  of  which,  instead  of  mutually  as- 
sisting, they  do  but  mutually  load  and  oppress  each 
other ;  which  must  necessarily  divide  their  wills  and 
their  interests;  and  when  that  is  done,  it  is  only 
external  force  that  hinders  them  from  dividing  and 
separating  theur  persons.  Upon  this  account,  there- 
fore, every  man  is  obliged,  as  he  is  a  member  of  hu- 
man society,  to  comport  himself  peaceably  with  v31 
men ;  because  otherwise  he  will  necessarily  render 
himself  a  public  pest  and  nuisance.  For  so  long  as 
he  is  of  an  unquiet  and  turbulent  spirit,  instead  of 
being  an  help  he  must  necessarily  be  a  disease  to 
every  community  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  and  if 
those  with  whom  he  b  joined  were  all  of  his  hu- 
mour and  spirit,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them 
all  to  live  asunder  in  the  most  solitary  condition, 
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than  to  continue  in  society  together ;  because  instead 
of  helping  and  assisting,  they  would  be  sure  to  be 
continually  vexing  and  plagueing  one  another. 

If  therefore  we  go  into  the  other  world  with  an 
unquiet  and  quarrelsome  temper,  we  shall  be  thereby 
inclined  to  and  prepared  for  the  most  wretehed  and 
miseraUe  society,  even  the  society  of  those  fhctious 
fiends  that  could  not  be  quiet  even  in  heaven  itself, 
but  raised  a  mutiny  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
for  so  doing  were  driven  thence,  and  damned  to 
keep  one  another  company  in  endless  misery  and 
despair.  The  souls  of  men  therefore  being  by  the 
law  of  the  invisible  state  always  assigned  to  that 
society  of  spirits  whereunto  they  are  most  connatu- 
ralised  in  their  temper,  we  must  expect,  if  we  go 
into  eternity  with  turbulent  and  contentious  minds, 
to  be  thrust  into  the  society  of  devils  and  damned 
ghosts,  with  whom  we  are  already  joined  in  a  strict 
communion  of  natures.  And  O  what  a  dreadful 
tiling  must  it  be,  to  be  farced  to  spend  an  eternity 
in  such  wretehed  company!  Verily  methinks  the 
most  horrid  and  frightful  idea  I  can  form  in  my  own 
mind,  is,  that  of  a  company  of  snarling  and  quarrd- 
some  spirits,  crowded  like  so  many  scorpions  and 
adders  into  a  den  together,  and  there  forced  by  the 
venomousness  of  their  temper  to  live  in  continual 
nmtiny,  and  be  perpetually  hissing  and  spitting  poi- 
son at  one  another.  For  though  those  words  of  our 
Saviour,  Matt.  xii.  25,  26.  imply  that  Satan's  king- 
dom is  not  divided,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  so  under- 
stood as  if  there  were  any  such  thing  as  peace  or 
concord  among  those  rancorous  spirits ;  for  that  is 
impossible  to  be  imagined.  No,  doubtless  they  would 
be  divided  eternally  if  they  could,  being  such  con- 
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tinual  plagues  as  they  are  to  one  another,  and  think 
it  a  mighty  happiness  to  be  shut  up  all  alone  in  se- 
parate dens,  where  they  might  never  see  nor  hear 
of  one  another  more ;  but  being  chained  together  as 
they  are  by  an  adamantine  fate,  which  they  cannot 
withstand,  they  consent  in  this,  and  in  this  only,  to 
oppose  all  good  designs,  and  do  the  utmost  mischief 
they  are  able.  But  as  to  all  their  other  intercourses 
they  are  continually  embroiled,  and  do  live  in  an 
eternal  variance  with  one  another.  So  that  their 
society  is  like  that  monster  Scylla,  whom  the  poets 
talk  of,  whose  inferior  parts  were  a  company  of  dogs, 
that  were  perpetually  snarling  and  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  and  yet  were  inseparable  from  one  an- 
other, as  being  all  of  them  parts  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. 

Wherefore  since  to  be  united  by  indissoluble  liga- 
ments to  this  wretohed  society  will  be  the  certain 
fate  of  all  factious  and  contentious  souls,  our  blessed 
religion,  whose  great  design  is  to  advance  our  hap- 
piness, hath  taken  abundant  care  to  educate  our 
minds  in  quietness  and  peace.  For  hither  tend  all 
those  precepts  of  it  which  require  us  to  Jbllatv  peace 
with  all  men,  Heb.  xii.  14.  to  be  at  peace  among 
ourselves,  1  Thess.  v.  13.  to  follow  after  tiie  things 
that  make  far  peojce,  Rom.  xiv.  19.  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  Ephes.  iv.  3.  to  be 
^  one  mind,  and  to  live  in  peace,  9  Cor.  xiii.  11. 
and  if  it  be  possible,  and  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to 
Uve  peaceably  with  all  men,  Rom.  xii.  18.  In  a 
word,  to  mark  them  that  cause  divisions  among  us, 
and  avoid  them,  Rom.  xvi.  17.  and  to  do  our  part, 
that  there  be  no  divisions  among  us,  but  that  we  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in 
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the  same  jndgmefU^  1  Cor.  i.  10.  The  design  of  all 
which  is  to  hind  us  over  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  unity  and  concord,  and  restrain  us  by  the  strictest 
oUigations  from  all  schismatical,  factious,  and  tur- 
bulent behaviour  in  those  sacred  or  civil  societies 
whereof  we  are  members.  And  unless  we  do  sin* 
cerely  endeavour  to  fulfil  these  obligations,  however 
we  may  monopolize  godliness  to  our  own  party,  and 
daw  and  canonize  one  another,  we  are  saints  of  a 
quite  di£ferent  strain  from  those  blessed  ones  above^ 
and  are  acted  by  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Devil, 
whose  business  it  is  to  foment  divisions,  and  kindle 
difturbances  and  commotions  wherever  he  comes. 
This  therefore  must  be  our  great  care,  if  we  design 
tat  heaven,  to  root  out  of  our  tempers  all  indination 
to  contention  and  discord,  and  to  compose  ourselves 
into  a  sedate  and  peaceable,  calm  and  gentle  frame 
of  i^arit ;  and  not  only  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  quar- 
rds  and  contentions  ourselves,  but  so  far  as  in  us 
lies  to  be  peacemakers  between  others,  and  preserve 
a  friendly  union  with  and  among  our  feUow-mem- 
bers.  And  if  through  human  frailty  and  infirmity, 
through  our  own  ignorance  of  the  plausible  pre- 
tences of  seducers,  through  the  too  great  prevalence 
of  our  worldly  interest,  or  the  prindples  of  a  bad 
education,  it  should  be  our  misfortune  to  be  insen- 
siUy  misled  into  unwarrantable  dissents  and  divi* 
sions;  yet  still  to  keep  our  minds  in  a  teachable 
temper^  and  our  ears  open  to  truth  and  conviction, 
to  be  desirous  of  accommodation,  and  willing  to  hear 
the  reason  on  both  sides,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  con« 
▼inced  of  our  error,  to  repent  of  our  division,  and 
immediately  return  to  unity  and  peace. 

Which  if  it  be  our  constant  practice  and  endea- 
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rmir,  we  shall  bj  d^rees  form  our  minds  into  such 
a  ^peaoeahle  and  amicable  temper,  that  when  we  go 
lato  the  other  world,  where  we  shall  be  p^ectly  dis- 
engaged  fix>m  all  temporal  interests,  and  throughly 
eoDViDoed  of  all  our  erroneous  prejudice,  our  souls 
wffl  be  effectually  contempered  to  the  quiet  and 
peaceable  society  of  the  blessed ;  who  having  no  pri- 
vate intecests  to  pursue,  no  particular  affections  to 
gratify,  no  ends  or  aims  but  what  are  comnson  to 
them  all,  which  is  to  adore,  and  imitate,  and  love 
tint  never-fidling  spring  whence  all  their  felicity 
flows,  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  occasion 
administered  by  any  of  them  of  any  schism  or  rup- 
tQve  of  communion.  And  so  those  happy  pe(^le 
hwe  in  the  most  perfect  unity  and  concord,  as  bemg 
9M,  united  in  their  ends,  and  tied  ti^ether  by  their 
heartstrings.  For  they  having  no  counter  opinions 
or  cross  interest  to  divide  them^  nothing  but  truth 
shining  in  their  minds,  nothing  but  goodness  reign- 
ing in  their  wills,  it  is  impossible  there  should  be 
any  dissenting  brother  among  them,  any  non-con- 
formist to  the  blessed  laws  of  their  communion ;  but 
conspiring  together  as  they  do  in  the  same  mind  and 
interest,  and  in  the  same  peaceable  intentions  and 
affections,  they  must  needs  walk  hand  in  hand  toge- 
ther in  a  most  perfect  uniformity.  So  that  if  we 
would  live  for  ever  with  these  blessed  folk,  we  must 
now  endeavour  to  calm  and  compose  ourselves  into 
.  their  temper,  to  dischai^e  our  minds,  as  much  as  we 
are  able,  of  every  froward  and  contentious  humour, 
and  reduce  our  wills  to  a  perfect  loathing  of  them ; 
that  so  being  qualified  for  their  society,  we  may  be 
admitted  to  it  when  we  go  away  from  this  wrangling 
world.     And  then  how  unspeakably  happy  shall  we 
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be,  when  with  minds  perfectly  refined  from  all  gob* 
tentioD  and  bitterness,  we  shall  be  received  into  the 
eompaay  of  those  calm  and  sedate  spirits,  and  bear 
our  part  in  their  sweet  and  placid  conversation^ 
wherein  they  iredy  communicate  their  minds  to  one 
another,  without  the  least  fierceness  or  insolence 
o^dottsness  or  misconstruction,  clamour  or  content 
tion  for  victory ;  and  do  eternally  discourse  over  die 
wise  things  of  heaven,  and  still  perfectly  concentce 
both  ita  their  understandings  and  wills ;  wherdn  like 
so  many  stars  in  conjunction  they  mingle  light  witih 
ene  another,  and  do  peaceably  communicate  the  trea^ 
snres  of  then*  knowledge  without  the  least  bandying 
Qt  oontroveorsy.  For  though  some  of  them  do  doubt* 
less  know  much  more  than  others,  jret  there  being 
no  intermixture  of  error  in  the  knowledge  of  any, 
it  is  impossible  they  should  oppose  or  contradict  one 
another^  because  whatsoever  is  true  agrees  with 
enatf  thing  that  is  true.  And  being  thus  united  in 
mind  and  judgment,  they  freely  communicate  theiif 
tbOiii^its  without  ever  disputing  one  another's  sen- 
tences, whidi  renders  it  impossible  for  them  ever  to 
quarrel  or  disagree.  So  that  all  their  communion  is 
a  perfect  concord  of  souls ;  wherein  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  schism  or  division,  as  passing  cruel  cen- 
9ure8,  or  affixing  hard  names,  or  bandying  ana- 
themas at  one  another ;  but  in  mind  and  heart  thqr 
are  all  as  perfectly  one  as  if  they  were  all  animated 
by  one  and  the  same  soul.  And  thus  they  live  un- 
speakably happy  in  the  mutual  exercise  of  an  ever- 
lasting peace,  and  all  their  conversation  with  one 
anoth^  is  perfect  harmony  without  discords. 
'  IV,  As  we  are  rational  crratures  related  to  one 
another,  we  are  obliged  modestly  to  submit  to  our 
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superiors,  and  cheerfully  to  condescend  to  our  in- 
feriors, in  those  respective  societies  whereof  we  are 
members.  These  two  I  put  together  because  thej 
are  relatives,  and  as  such  do  mutually  explain  and 
contribute  light  to  each  other.  Now  it  being  neces- 
sary to  the  order  and  end  of  all  societies,  that  their 
members  should  be  distinguished  into  superior  and 
inferior  ranks  and  stations;  that  some  should  be 
trusted  with  the  power  of  commanding,  and  others 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  obedience,  that  so  in  this 
r^ular  subordination  they  may  every  one  in  their 
several  stations  be  obliged  to  aid  and  assist  each 
other,  and  according  to  their  several  capacities  to 
contribute  to  the  good  of  the  whole;  which  in  a  state 
of  equality  (wherein  every  man  would  be  absolute 
lord  of  himself)  cannot  be  expected,  considering  the 
difierent  humours  and  interests  by  which  men  are 
acted;  this,  I  say,  being  upon  this  account  neces- 
sary, it  is,  upon  the 'Same  account,  equally  necessary 
that  they  should  mutually  perform  those  offices  to 
one  another,  which  are  proper  to  their  respective 
ranks  and  stations.  That  superiors  should  look  upon 
themselves  as  trustees  for  the  public  good,  whom 
God  hath  invested  with  authority  over  others,  not 
to  domineer  and  gratify  their  own  imperious  wills, 
but  to  provide  for  and  secure  the  commonwealth ; 
and  consequently  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  pros- 
titute their  power  to  their  own  private  avarice  or 
ambition,  but  that  they  employ  it  for  the  common 
good  and  benefit  of  their  subjects  and  inferiors ;  that 
they  be  ready  to  do  them  all  good  offices,  to  compas- 
sionate their  infirmities,  consult  their  conveniencies, 
and  comply  with  all  their  reasonable  supplications ; 
considering  that  for  this  end  they  derived  their  au« 
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thority  from  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  authority^ 
to  whom  they  are  accountable  for  their  good  and  bad 
administration  of  it.  And  so  for  the  inferiors,  it  is 
no  less  necessary  for  the  common  good,  that  they 
perform  their  parts  towards  those  that  are  above 
them;  that  they  behave  themselves  towards  them 
with  all  that  loyalty  and  modesty,  respect  and  sub^ 
mission,  which  their  place  and  authority  calls  fol* ; 
that  they  reverence  them  as  the  vicegerents  of  Ood, 
and  address  to  them  as  to  sacred  persons,  and  render 
a  cheerful  obedience  to  that  divine  authority  that  is 
stamped  upon  all  their  just  laws  and  commands, 
considering  that  in  their  several  degrees  they  re- 
present the  person  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  the 
world,  to  whom  we  owe  an  entire  subjection,  and 
consequently  are  in  every  thing  to  be  obeyed  and 
submitted  to,  that  he  hath  not  expressly  counteiv 
manded.  .For  that  subjects  and  superiors  should 
thus  behave  themselves  towards  one  another  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  welfare  of  all  societies. 
For  whilst  the  inferiors  of  any  society  do  obstinatdy 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  will  of  their  superiors,  and 
the  superiors  to  condescend  to  the  common  good  of 
their  inferiors,  they  are  contending  tc^ther  either 
for  a  confusion  or  a  tyranny :  and  if  the  superiors 
prevail,  tyranny  follows ;  if  the  inferiors,  confusion ; 
either  of  which  is  extremely  mischievous,  not  only 
to  the  society  in  general,  but  to  each  of  the  contendr 
ing  parties.  For  if  confusion  follows,  it  is  not  only  the 
superior  party  suffers  by  being  deposed  from  his  au- 
thority, but  the  inferior  too  by  being  deprived  of 
protection,  and  exposed  to  one  another's  rapine  and 
violence;  and  if  tyranny  follows,  it  is  not  only  the 
inferior  party  suffers  by  being  forced  upon  a  rigorous 
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and  uneasy  obedience,  but  the  superior  too,  by  being 
continually  perplexed  how  to  force  and  extort  that 
obedience;  and  thus  both  parties  suffer  under  the 
bad  effects  of  each  other's  misdemeanour.  So  that  to 
make  our  society  happy,  it  is  necessary,  that  whe- 
HieF  we  be  superiors  or  inferiors,  we  should  be  of  a 
gentle,  yielding,  and  treatable  temper,  that  so  which 
rank  soever  we  are  placed  in,  we  may  be  pliable 
dther  way,  to  a  fair  condescension,  or  a  just  sub- 
mission. For  whilst  we  are  of  obstinate,  perverse, 
and  untractaUe  tempers,  we  are  neither  fit  to  be  su- 
periors nor  inferiors ;  but  must  necessarily  be  plagues 
and  grievances  to  our  society,  which  rank  or  order 
soever  we  are  placed  in.  And  though  in  this  life 
we  have  not  always  such  a  sensible  experience  of  the 
evil  and  mischief  of  this  malignant  temper,  because 
now  it  is  counter-influenced  by  those  more  meek  and 
anspicious  ones  that  are  in  conjunction  with  it ;  yet 
when  we  go  into  eternity,  we  shall  be  confined  to 
such  a  society  of  spirits  as  are  all  throughout  of  our 
own  genius  and  temper.  For  as  in  the  society  of 
the  blessed  there  is  a  conjunction  of  every  virtue  in 
every  member ;  so  there  is  of  every  vice  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  wicked ;  who  do  not  only  retain  those 
vices  in  their  natures,  which  they  were  here  inclined 
and  addicted  to,  but  are  also  continually  excited  to 
all  other  vices  they  are  capable  of,  by  their  inveterate 
enmity  against  God,  which  in  that  miserable  estate 
is  perpetually  enraged,  by  their  despair  of  being  ever 
reconciled  to  him.  So  that  whatsoever  wicked  tem- 
per we  carry  with  us  into  eternity,  we  shall  be  sure 
to  meet  with  it  in  every  individual  member  of  the 
society  of  the  wicked ;  and  consequently  if  we  carry 
thither  with  us  a  perverse  and  untreatable  temper. 
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that  will  not  endure  either  to  submit  or  condescendi, 
we  shall  be  sure  to  find  the  same  humour  reigniag 
throughout  all  the  society  of  the  wicked.  And  then 
being  eternally  united  to  it,  (as  we  must  expect  to 
be  if  we  are  allied  to  it  by  nature,)  in  what  a  mismv 
able  state  shall  we  be,  when  every  member  of  our 
society  shall  be  of  the  same  unomversable  temper 
with  ourselves,  and  we  shall  find^none  that  will  emu* 
ply  with,  or  endeavour  to  soothe  and  mollify  our  ob> 
stinacy ;  when  all  our  whole  society  shall  consist  of 
a  company  of  stiff  and  stubborn  spirits,  that  will 
neither  submit  to  nor  bear  with  one  another,  but 
every  one  will  have  his  will  upon  every  one,  so  £m? 
as  he  is  able  to  force  and  extort  it ;  when  those  that 
are  superior  in  might  and  power  do  all  rule  with  a 
fierce,  and  tjrrannical  will,  and  will  condescend  to 
nothing  that  is  beneficial  for  their  subjects;  and 
those  that  are  inferior  do  obey  with  a  perverse  and 
stubbcnm  heart,  and  will  submit  to  nothing  but  what 
they  are  forced  and  compeUed  to,  and  it  is  nothing 
but  mere  power  and  dread  by  which  they  rule  and 
are  ruled :  in  a  word,  when  they  all  mutually  hate 
and  abominate  each  other,  and  those  that  command 
dBte  a  company  of  cruel  and  imperious  devils,  that 
impose  nothing  but  grievances  and  plagues,  and 
those  that  obey  are  a  company  of  surly  and  untrac^ 
aUe  slaves,  that  submit  to  nothing  but  what  th^ 
are  driven  to  by  plagues ;  so  that  plagues  and  grier* 
ances  are  both  the  matter  and  the  motive  of  all  their 
obedience  and  sutgection :  when  this,  I  say,  is  the 
state  of  their  society  with  one  another,  how  is  it 
posaiMe  but  that  they  should  be  all  of  them  in  a 
most  wretched  and  miserable  condition  ?  For  wheee 
all  is  transacted  by  force  and  compulsion,  (as  to  be 
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sure  all  is  among  such  a  company  of  perverse  and 
self-willed  spirits,)  there  every  one  must  be  supposed 
to  be,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  a  fury  and  a  devil  to  every 
one ;  and  those  that  do  compel  are  like  so  many  sal- 
vage tyrants,  continually  vexed  and  enraged  with 
stubborn  oppositions  and  resistances,  and  those  that 
are  compelled,  like  so  many  obstinate  gaUey-slaves, 
are  continually  lash^  into  an  insufferable  obedience, 
and  forced  by  one  torment  to  submit  to  another; 
and  thus  all  their  society  with  one  another. is  a  per- 
petual intercourse  of  mutual  outrage  and  violence. 

This  being  therefore  the  miserable  fate  and  issue 
of  a  perverse,  and  stubborn,  and  untractable  temper, 
the  gospel,  whose  great  design  is  to  direct  us  to  our 
happiness,  doth  industriously  endeavour  to  root  it 
out  of  our  minds,  and  to  plant  in  its  room  a  gentle, 
obsequious,  and  condescending  disposition :  for  hither 
tend  all  those  evangelical  precepts,  which  require  us 
to  become  weak  to  the  weaiy  that  we  may  gain  them^ 
1  Cor.  ix.  22.  to  hear  with  their  i^firmitieSy  Rom. 
XV.  2.  and  support  them,  and  be  patient  towards 
tkem,  1  Thess.  v.  14.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to 
submit  ourselves  to  our  elders^  1  Pet.  v.  5.  and  to 
those  that  have  the  rule  over  us,  Heb.  xiii.  17.  to 
obey  our  magistrates,  our  parents,  and  our  masters, 
to  be  subject  to  principalities,  and  not  speak  evil  of 
dignities,  to  honour  kings,  and  submit  to  their  laws 
and  governors,  1  Pet.  ii.  IS,  14.  In  a  word,  to  ho- 
nour all  men  as  they  deserve,  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  and  to 
hold  good  men  in  reputation,  Phil.  ii.  29-  and  in 
honour  to  prefer  one  another,  Rom.  xii.  10.  The 
sense  of  all  which  is,  to  oblige  us  to  treat  all  men  as 
becomes  us  in  the  rank  and  station  we  are  placed  in ; 
to  honour  those  that  are  our  superiors,  whether  in 
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place  or  virtue ;  to  give  that  modest  deference  to 
their  juc^ments,  that  reverence  to  their  persons, 
that  respect  to  their  virtues,  and  homage  to  their 
desires  or  commands,  which  the  degree  or  kind  of 
their  superiority  requires ;  to  condescend  to  those 
that  are  our  inferiors,  and  treat  them  with  all  that 
candour  and  ingenuity,  sweetness  and  affcdbility,  that 
the  respective  distances  of  our  state  will  allow;  to 
coniult  their  conveniencies,  and  do  them  all  good 
oflkses,  and  pity  and  bear  with  their  infirmities,  so 
far  as  they  are  safely  and  wisely  tolerable.  By  the 
constant  practice  of  which,  our  minds  will  be  gra- 
dually cured  of  all  that  perverseness  and  surliness  of 
tamper,  which  indisposes  us  to  the  respective  duties 
of  our  relations ;  of  all  that  contempt  and  selfishness 
which  renders  us  averse  to  the  proper  duty  of  supe« 
riors,  and  of  all  that  self-conceit  and  impatience  of 
command,  which  indisposes  us  to  the  duty  of  infe- 
riors. And  our  wills  being  once  wrought  into  an 
easy  pliableness,  either  to  submission  or  condescen- 
sion,  we  are  in  a  forward  {H*eparation  of  mind  to 
live  under  the  government  of  heaven,  where  doubt- 
kas  under  God,  the  supreme  lord  and  sovereign, 
there  are  numberless  degrees  of  superiority  and  infe- 
riority. For  some  are  said  to  reap  sparingly,  and 
some  abundantly ;  some  to  be  rulers  of  five  cities, 
and  some  of  ten ;  some  to  be  the  least,  and  some 
the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  all  which 
implies^  that  in  that  blessed  state  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  degrees  of  glory  and  advancement.  And 
indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwise  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing ;  for  our  happiness  consisting  in  the  perfection 
(tf  our  natures,  the  more  or  less  p^ect  we  are,  the 
more  or  less  happy  we  must  necessarily  be;  for 
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every  farther  degree  of  goocbiess  we  attain  to,  is  a 
widening  and  enlargement  of  our  souls  for  farther 
degrees  of  glory  and  beatitude.  And  accordingly 
when  we  arrive  at  heaven,  which  is  the  element 
of  beatitude,  we  shall  all  be  filled  according  to  the 
content  and  measure  of  our  capacities,  and  drink  in 
ttMce  or  less  of  its  rivers  of  pleasure,  as  we  are  more 
or  less  enlarged  to  contain  them.  So  that  according 
as  we  do  more  and  more  improve  ourselves  in  true 
goodness,  we  do  naturally  make  more  and  mate 
room  in  our  souls  for  heaven,  which  doth  always  fill 
the  vessels  of  glory  of  all  sizes,  and  pour  in  happi- 
aess  upon  them  till  they  all  overflow  and  can  con- 
tain no  more.  Since  therefinre  they  are  all  of  them 
eatirely  resigned  to  and  guided  by  right  reason, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  in  these  their,  di£ferent  de- 
grees of  giary  and  dignity  they  mutually  behave 
themselves  towards  one  another  as  is  most  fit  and 
becoming;  and  that  since  under  God,  the  head  and 
king  of  their  society,  there  is  from  the  highest  to  the 
k)west  a  most  exact  and  regular  subordination  of 
members,  they  do  every  one  perform  their  parts  and 
duties  towards  every  one,  in  all  those  different  sta« 
tions  of  glory  they  are  placed  in,  and  consequently 
do  submit  and  condescend  to  each  other,  according 
S8  they  are  of  a  superior  or  inferior  class  and  order. 
So  that  if  when  we  go  firom  hence  into  the  other 
world  we  carry  along  with  us  a  submissive  and  con- 
descending firame  of  spirit,  we  shall  be  trained  up, 
and  predisposed  to  live  under  the  blessed  hierarchy 
of  heaven ;  to  yield  a  cheerful  conformity  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  it ;  and  to  render  all  the  ho- 
nours to  those  above,  and  all  the  condescensions  to 
those  beneath  us  in  glory,  which  the  statutes  of  that 
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heavenly  regiment  do  require ;  in  doing  whereof  ire 
shaU  all  of  us  enjoy  a  most  unspeakable  content  and 
fisKdty.  For  though  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as 
wen  as  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  there  are  num« 
berless  d^rees  of  advancement  and  dignity,  and 
one  star  there,  as  well  as  here,  differeth  from  an* 
other  star  in  glory ;  yet  so  freely  and  cheerfully  do 
they  all  condescend  and  submit  to  each  other,  in 
these  their  respective  differences  of  rank  and  station, 
that  in  the  widest  distances  of  their  state  and  de- 
grees of  glory  they  all  maintain  the  dearest  inti- 
macies and  familiarities  with  each  other,  and  neither 
those  that  are  superior  are  either  envied  for  their 
height  or  contemned  for  their  familiarity,  nor  those 
that  are  inferior  despised  for  their  meanness  or  op- 
pressed for  their  weakness.  For  in  that  blessed 
state,  every  one  being  best  pleased  with  what  best 
becomes  him,  it  is  every  one's  joy  to  behave  himself 
towards  every  one  as  best  becomes  the  rank  and  de- 
gree he  is  placed  in ;  and  those  that  are  above  do 
glory  in  condescending  to  those  that  are  below 
them ;  and  those  that  are  below  do  triumph  in  sub- 
mRting  to  those  that  are  above  them :  and  thus  in 
all  those  differences  of  glory  and  dignity  between 
them,  they  alternately  reverence  their  superiors  and 
condescend  to  their  inferiors  with  the  same  unforced 
freedom  and  alacrity,  and  so  do  eternally  converse 
with  one  another  (notwithstanding  all  their  dis- 
tances) with  the  greatest  freedom  and  most  endear- 
ing familiarity. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  sort  of  means  by  which  heaven, 
the  great  end  of  a  Christian,  is  to  be  obtained ;  viz. 
the  proximate  and  immediate  ones,  which  compre- 
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hend  the  practice  of  all  those  ¥]rtues,  which,  as  ra- 
tional creatures  related  to  God  and  one  another,  we 
stand  etemallj  obliged  to;  and  shewed  how  they 
are  aU  of  thein  essential  parts  of  the  Christian  life, 
tod  how  heaven  itsdf  consists  in  the  perfection  of 
them. 

So  that  upon  the  whole,  the  best  definition  I  can 
give  of  the  state  of  heaven  is  this,  That  it  is  the 
everlasting,  perfect  exercise  of  all  those  human, 
divine,  and  social  virtues,  which  as  rational  animals, 
related  to  God  and  all  his  rational  creation,  we  are 
indispensably  and  everlastingly  obliged  to.  And 
therefore,  since  the  only  natural  way  by  which  we 
can  acquire  and  perfect  these  virtues  is  use  and 
practice,  it  hence  necessarily  follows,  tliat  the  prac- 
tice of  them  is  the  only  direct  and  immediate  means 
by  which  that  heavenly  state  is  to  be  purchased  and 
obtained. 


SECT.  IV. 

Wherein,for  a  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  some  nu)tives  and  consider 
rations  are  proposed,  to  persiiade  men  to  the  practice  of  these 
heavenly  virtues, 

JLT  having  been  largely  shewed  in  the  foregoing 
isections,  that  the  practice  of  all  those  virtues  which 
are  included  in  the  heavenly  part  of  the  Christian 
life  tends  directly  towards  the  heavenly  state,  and 
naturally  grows  up  into  it,  I  shall  now  briefly  con- 
clude this  argument  with  some  motives  to  persuade 
men  to  the  practice  of  them.  And  these  I  shall  de- 
duce, 

1.  From  the  suitableness  of  them  to  our  present 
state  and  relation. 
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2.  From  the  dignity, 
S.  From  the  freedom, 

4.  From  the  pleasure, 

5.  From  the  ease, 

6.  And  lastly,  from  the  necessity  of  them. 

I.  Therefore  let  us  consider  the  suitableness  of 
these  virtues  to  our  present  state  and  relation :  for 
in  our  baptism,  wherein  we  gave  up  our  names  to 
Christ,  we  became  denizens  and  freemen  of  heaven, 
and  were  received  into  a  covenant,  that  upon  per- 
formance of  our  part  of  it  actually  entitled  us  to  aU 
its  blessed  privileges  and  immunities.  So  that  in 
that  sacred  solemnity  of  our  initiation  into  the  Chris* 
tian  covenant,  we  contracted  a  strict  alliance  with 
the  blessed  people  of  heaven,  and  became  their  bre- 
thren and  fellow-citizens :  for  so  the  apostle  tells  us^ 
Ephes.  ii.  19-  Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more  stran^ 
gers  and  foreigners^  but  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints^  and  of  the  household  of  Grod;  and  the  house-- 
hold  of  God  consists  of  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  saints,  whether  militant  upon  earth,  or  trium- 
phant in  heaven.  For  so,  Ephes.  iii.  15.  it  is  called 
the  whole  family  of  heaven  and  earth.  So  that  we 
are  confederates  with  them  in  the  same  covenant^ 
even  that  by  which  they  hold  all  the  joys  and  glo^ 
ries  they  are  possessed  of;  and  if  we  will  do  as  they 
have  done,  that  is,  perform  the  conditions  of  it,  we 
shall  be  cohabitants  with  them  in  the  same  glory. 
We  are  adopted  children  of  the  same  Father  with 
them,  members  of  the  same  family,  coheirs  of  the 
promise  of  the  same  glory,  brethren  of  the  same  con- 
fraternity and  corporation ;  and  all  the  difference 
between  them  and  us  is  only  this,  that  we  are 
abroad,  and  they  at  home ;  we  are  on  this,  and  they 
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on  the  other  side  Jordan ;  we  in  the  acquest,  and 
they  in  the  possession  of  the  heavenly  Canaan ;  to 
which  we  are  entitled  as  well  as  they,  and  that 
by  the  same  grant  from  the  supreme  Proprietor. 
So  that  by  calling  ourselves  Christians  we  do  in 
other  words  call  ourselves  brethren,  coheirs,  and 
fellow-citizens  with  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  hea- 
ven. And  what  can  be  more  suitable  to  such  a  pro- 
fession than  for  us  to  live  as  they  do,  and  the  conti- 
nued practice  of  all  these  heavenly  virtues  ?  And 
what  a  shame  will  it  be  for  us,  that  are  by  profes- 
sion their  brethren,  not  to  copy  and  imitate  their 
behaviour;  that  we  who  are  below  stairs  in  the 
same  house  and  family  should  abandon  ourselves  to 
sensuality  and  devilishness,  whilst  our  blessed  kin- 
dred above  are  entertaining  themselves  with  those 
heavenly  pleasures,  which  result  from  the  perfect 
exercise  of  all  heavenly  virtue ;  that  we  should  be 
n^lecting,  provoking,  and  blaspheming  Grod,  whilst 
they  are  contemplating  and  admiring,  loving  and 
praising,  imitating  and  obeying  him ;  that  we  should 
be  cheating  and  defrauding,  envying  and  despising, 
maligning  and  embroiling  one  another,  whilst  they 
are  conversing  together  with  the  greatest  freedom 
and  integrity,  with  the  most  obliging  respects  and 
condescensions,  and  in  the  strictest  unity  and  dearest 
friendship.  What  a  vile  reproach  are  our  wicked 
lives  to  the  conversation  of  these  our  fellow-citizens 
above !  For  while  we  profess  ourselves  their  bre- 
thren, those  who  understand  no  better  will  be  prone 
to  suspect  that  they  live  as  we  do ;  and  how  would 
such  a  suspicion  tempt  an  honest  heathen  to  re- 
nounce heaven,  as  the  Indian  king  did,  when  he  was 
told  that  the  bloody  Spaniards  went  thither;  and 
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rather  dioose  to  go  down  to  the  darkest  hell,  than 
to  a  heaven  that  is  peopled  with  such  diabolical 
company !  So  that  by  our  wicked  and  unsaint-like 
lives,  we  take  an  effectual  course  to  bring  heaven  it-- 
self  into  disgrace,  and  to  cast  such  a  slander  on  its 
Messed  inhabitants,  as  may  justly  expose  them  to 
tiie  scorn  and  hatred  of  all  those  honest  minds,  that 
know  them  no  otherwise  than  by  us  their  unworthy 
and  degenerate   fellow-citizens :   and    could   those 
blessed  spirits  look  down  from  their  thrones  of  bliss, 
and  see  what  a  company  of  wretched  Christians 
there  are  that  claim  kindred  with  them,  they  would 
doubtless  be  ashamed  of  the  relation,  and  count 
themselves  highly  dishonoured  and  disgraced  by  it, 
and  heartily  wish  that  we  would  disown  our  sins  or 
our  baptism,  and  openly  renounce  their  alliance,  or 
more  strictly  imitate  their  manners.     And  really  it 
is  a  burning  shame,  that  we  should  profess  ourselves 
fellow-citizens  with  them  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  scandalize  and  reproach  them ;  and  it  were  hearti- 
ly to  be  wished,  even  for  the  credit  of  heaven,  and 
of  our  blessed  brethren  that  inhabit  it,  that  if  we 
will  not  be  so  generous  as  to  follow  their  example, 
we  would  at  least  be  so  honest  as  to  renounce  their 
kindred,  and  not  claim  a  relation  to  their  family 
merely  to  shame  and  disgrace  them. 

II.  Consider  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  hea- 
venly life :  for  if  we  may  estimate  actions  by  the 
examples  from  whence  they  are  copied,  as  in  other 
cases  we  are  wont  to  do,  doubtless  the  most  noble 
and  honourable  are  such  as  are  copied  from  the 
lives  of  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  heaven.  For  be- 
sides that  sublime  rank  of  dignity  whereunto  they 
are  advanced,  as  being  the  courtiers  and  immediate 
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attendants  of  the  Almighty  Soverdgn  of  heaven  and 
6arth ;  a  dignity  which  by  how  much  more  it  excels 
that  of  the  greatest  potentate  of  this  world,  by  so 
much  more  it  authorizes  the  examples  of  those  that 
wear  it ;  besides  this,  I  say,  their  examples  being  the 
most  perfect  copies  and  imitations  of  the  life  of  God, 
are  thereby  rendered  not  only  more  eminent  and 
glorious,  but  also  more  obliging  and  authoritative. 
For  by  following  them,  we  follow  God,  who  is  the 
standard  of  all  rational  perfection,  and  who,  by  being 
the  first  and  best  in  the  whole  kind  of  rational  enti- 
ties, is  the  supreme  rule  and  measure  of  them  all. 
So  that  in  imitating  the  blessed  people  above,  we 
imitate  those  who  in  their  place  and  station  do  live 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  great  God  doth  in  his,  and 
regulate  themselves  by  the  same  infallible  reason. 
We  do  what  God  himself  would  do  if  he  were  in 
our  place,  and  what  the  Son  of  God  himself  did  do 
when  he  was  id  our  natures ;  and  there  is  no  other 
difference  between  his  life  and  ours,  but  what  neces- 
sarily arises  out  of  our  different  states  and  relations. 
And  what  more  glorious  thing  can  we  do,  than  to 
live  by  the  pattern  of  their  lives,  who  live  so  exactly 
by  the  pattern  of  God's  ?  For  the  example  of  living 
which  those  blessed  people  set  us  is  the  example  of 
God  at  second-hand ;  it  is  his  most  rational  life  tran- 
scribed, so  far  as  it  is  rationally  imitable,  that  is,  so 
£Eur  as  it  is  honourable  and  glorious  for  a  rational 
creature  to  transcribe  it.  For  in  the  state  of  finite 
creatures,  they  live  in  a  perfect  conformity  to  the 
same  immutable  reason,  whereby  God  regulates  him- 
self in  the  state  of  an  infinite  Creator.  So  that  their 
example  is  an  imitation  in  kind  of  all  those  particu- 
lar excellencies  in  him,  which  they  may  and  ought 
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to  imitate ;  and  it  is  an  imitation  in  general  of  that 
eternal  decorum  with  respect  to  conditions  and 
states,  which  he  constantly  observes  in  all  his  tran»« 
actiotas  with  his  creatures. .  And  as  theijr  example 
is  a  perfect  copy  of  God's,  so  it  is  a  copy  fitted  in  all 
particulars  for  our  use  and  imitation.  For  it  doth 
not  only  describe  to  us  all  those  particular  excellen- 
cies in  him  which  are  to  be  imitated  by  us,  but  all 
those  particular  duties  to  which  that  eternal  law  of 
equity  and  goodness  by  which  he  governs  himself  in 
his  state  requires  of  us  in  ours ;  and  shews  not  only 
wherein  we  are  to  imitate  him  in  kind,  but  also 
wherein  we  are  to  follow  him  in  general,  in  doing 
what  is  most  fit  for  us  in  the  state  and  relation  of 
creatures,  even  as  he  doth  what  is  most  fit  for  him 
in  the  state  and  relation  of  a  God  and  Creator.  So 
that  the  example  of  those  heavenly  inhabitants  is 
the  example  of  God  himself,  exactly  fitted  and  at- 
tempered to  the  state  and  condition  of  creatures. 
For  just  as  they  live,  the  all-wise  and  all^ood  God 
himself  would  live,  if  he  were  in  their  state  and  rela- 
tion. Wherefore  by  imitating  their  heavenly  lives 
and  manners,  we  do  ourselves  the  greatest  right,  and 
do  most  effectually  consult  the  glory  and  honour  of 
our  own  natures.  For  whilst  we  tread  in  theirs, 
we  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  God,  and  have  his  glo- 
rious example  to  warrant  and  justify  our  actions : 
we  behave  ourselves  as  it  becomes  the  children  of  the 
King  of  heaven,  and  so  far  as  it  consists  with  the 
condition  of  creatures,  we  live  like  so  many  gods  in 
the  world ;  which  is  doubtless  the  utmost  height  of 
honour  and  glory  that  any  rational  ambition  can  as- 
pire to.  So  that  methinks,  had  we  any^  spark  of 
rtrue  gallantry  and  bravery  of  mind  in  us,  we  should 
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despise  all  other  kinds  of  life  but  this,  and  pity  those 
gilded  bubbles  that  have  nothing  to  boast  of  but 
their  fine  clothe,  and  great  estates,  and  empty  titles 
of  honour ;  we  should  look  upon  all  other  dignities 
as  the  trifling  playgames  of  children  in  comparison 
with  this,  of  living  like  the  great  nobility  of  heaven, 
that  do  all  live  by  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  God. 

III.  Consider  the  great  freedom  and  liberty  of  a 
heavenly  life.     So  long  as  we  live  earthly  and  sen- 
sual lives,   our  ireebom   souls   are   imprisoned   in 
sense,  and  aU  their  motions  are  cuxnimscribed  and 
bounded  within  tlie  narrow  sphere  of  sensitive  goods 
and  enjoyments.     So  that  when  we  would  follow 
our  reason,  and  do  as  that  prescribes  and  dictates, 
we  find  ourselves  miserably  hampered  and  entangled; 
the  lusts  of  our  flesh  do  hang  like  gyves  so  heavily 
upon  us,  that  whenever  our  reason  and  conscience 
call,  we  cannot  move  with  any  freedom,  but  are 
fain  to  labour  at  every  step,  and  after  a  few  faint 
essays  are  utterly  tired  under  the  weight  of  our  i*e- 
luctant  inclinations.     So  that  the  good  which  many 
times  we  would,  we  do  not,  the  law  in  our  minds 
being  counter-voted  by  the  law  in   our  members. 
Our  reason  and  conscience  tell  us,  that  we  ought  to 
love  God  above  all,  to  adore  and  worship  him,  and 
surrender  up  ourselves  to  his  command  and  disposal ; 
and  we  are  many  times  strongly  inclined  to  follow 
its  dictates  and  directions ;  but,  alas  !  when  we  come 
to  put  them  in  execution,  we  find  so  many  pull- 
backs  within  us,  so  many  strong  and  stubborn  aver- 
sions to  our  good  inclinations,  that  we  have  not  the 
power  to  do  as  we  would,  or  to  dispose  of  ourselves 
according  to  our  own  most  reasonable  desires;  but 
like  misei*able  slaves  that  are  chained  to  the  oar,  we 
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are  fain  to  lt>w  on  whithersoever  our  imperious  lusts 
do  command  us,  though  we  plainly  see  we  are  ran* 
ning  on  a  rock,  and  invading  our  own  destruction. 
And  as  we  are  not  free  in  this  ill  state  of  life  to  fbl* 
low  our  reason,  so  neither  are  we  free  to  follow  our 
lusts.     For  as  when  we  would  follow  our  reason^ 
our  lusts  cling  about  and  entangle  us;   so  when 
we  would  follow  our  lusts,  our  reason  dogs  and  re* 
strains  us ;  and  by  objecting  to  us  the  indecency  and 
danger,  the  infinite  turpitude  and  hazard  of  our  sinful 
courses,  lays  so  many  rubs  in  our  way,  that  we  can- 
not sin  with  any  freedom,  but  whithersoever  we  go, 
we  walk  like  prisoners  with  the  shackles  of  shame 
and  fear  on  our  heels ;  so  that  which  way  soever  we 
turn  ourselves,  we  find  that  our  power  to  dispose  of 
ourselves  is  under  a  great  restraint  and  confinement, 
and  we  can  neither  get  leave  of  our  lusts  to  follow 
our  reason,  nor  of  our  reason  to  follow  our  lusts. 
For  when  we  attempt  the  latter,  our  reason  curbs 
us   with   shame   and  fear ;   and-  when   we   endea^ 
vour  the  former,  our  appetite  bridles  us  with  dislike 
and  aversation.    In  this  extremity  therefore,  what  is 
to  be  done  that  we  may  be  free  ?  Why,  the  case  it 
jdain ;  we  must  resolve  to  conquer  either  our  reason 
or  our  lusts :  if  we  conquer  our  reason,  (which  we 
diall  find  by  far  the  harder  task  of  the  two,)  we  shsill 
acquire  the  fi-eedom  of  devils  and  brutes,  the  freedom 
to  do  mischief,  and  wallow  in   the  mire  without 
shame  or  remorse :  but  if  we  conquer  our  lusts,  we 
acqmre  the  freedom  of  men ;  yea  of  saints  and  of 
angels;  the  freedom  to  act  reasonably  without  re* 
luctance  or  aversation ;  and  this  being  much  mcnre 
easily  to  be  acquired  than  the  former,  I  dare  appeal 
to  any  man's  reason,  which  of  the  two  is  in  itself 
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most  eligible.  If  therefore  we  would  vindicate  our 
rational  freedom,  we  must  resolve  to  shake  off  those 
slavish  fetters,  our  brutish  and  our  devilish  appe- 
tites, that  do  so  perpetually  turmoil  and  encumber 
us  in  all  our  virtuous  attempts  and  rational  opera- 
tions ;  we  must  tie  up  ourselves  from  executing 
their  commands,  and  serving  their  wicked  wiUs  and 
pleasures,  and  heartily  resolve  to  act  as  it  becomes 
us  in  the  capacity  of  rational  creatures  related  to 
God  and  one  another.  And  then,  though  at  first  we 
must  expect  to  find  ourselves  confined  and  strait- 
ened by  oiur  vicious  aversations,  we  shall  be  imme- 
diately released  from  all  that  shame  and  fear  which 
did  so  continually  curb  us  in  the  career  of  our 
wickedness ;  and  even  our  vicious  aversations  (if  we 
courageously  persist  in  our  good  resolution)  will 
grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  be  every  day  less  and 
less  cumbersome  to  us,  till  it  is  totally  extinguished. 
And  then  we  shall  feel  ourselves  entirely  restored 
into  our  own  power,  and  be  able,  without  check  or 
control,  to  dispose  of  ourselves  and  all  our  motions, 
according  as  it  shall  seem  to  us  most  fit  and  reason- 
able ;  then  we  shall  act  with  the  greatest  vigour  and 
freedom,  having  no  counter-striving  principles  to  re- 
strain or  retard  us,  no  vicious  aversations  on  the  one 
side,  or  guilty  shame  or  fear  on  the  other,  to  coun- 
terpoise us  in  our  rational  motions;  then  we  shall 
move  without  check  or  confinement  in  a  large  and 
noble  sphere ;  for  we  shall  be  pleased  with  what  is 
fit,  and  wise,  and  good,  without  any  reserve  or  ex- 
ception, and  we  shall  do  what  we  please  without 
any  let  or  hinderance.  So  that  by  engaging  our- 
selves in  the  heavenly  life,  we  enter  into  a  state  of 
glorious  liberty ;  and  if  we  constantly  persist  in  it, 
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and  do  still  prevalently  list  to  live  as  becomes  us, 
we  shall  be  more  and  more  free  to  live  as  we  Ust, 
till  at  last  we  are  arrived  into  a  perfect  liberty, 
wherein  we  shall  live  without  restraint  or  control, 
without  check  of  conscience,  or  reluctance  of  indi^ 
nation,  which  are  the  two  main  bars  that  confine 
and  straiten  men  in  their  operations.  If  therefore 
we  would  ever  be  firee,  let  us  immediately  come  oflf 
from  our  vicious  courses  to  the  practice  of  this  divine 
and  heavenly  life,  wherein  by  degrees,  if  we  courage* 
ously  hold  on,  we  shall  wear  off  those  shackles  that 
do  so  miserably  hamper  and  entangle  us ;  and  then 
we  shall  be  entirely  free  to  do  whatsoever  our  reason 
dictates  to  us ;  then  we  shall  run  the  ways  of  Godfe 
commandments,  and,  like  our  blessed  brethren  above^ 
be  all  life,  and  spirit,  and  wing,  in  the  discharge  of 
our  duty  to  him. 

IV.  Consider  the  pleasure  of  this  heavenly  life. 
It  is  true  there  is  a  sort  of  pleasure  that  results  from 
all  the  acts  of  a  sensual  and  earthly  conversation ; 
but  we  find  by  experience,  that  though  in  the  pur* 
suit  it  strangely  allures  and  enchants  us,  yet  in  the 
fruition  it  always  disappoints  our  expectation,  and 
scarce  performs  in  the  enjoyment  one  half  of  what 
it  promised  to  our  hopes ;  and  at  the  best  it  is  but  a 
present  and  transient  satisfaction  of  our  brutish 
sense,  a  satisfaction  that  dims  the  light,  sullies  the 
beauty,  impairs  the  vigour,  and  restrains  the  activity 
of  the  mind ;  diverting  it  from  better  operations,  and 
indisposing  it  to  the  fruition  of  purer  delights ;  leav* 
ing  no  comfortable  relish  or  gladsome  memory  be* 
hind  it,  but  oftentimes  going  out  in  a  stink,  and  de* 
termining  in  bitterness,  regret,  and  disgrace.  But 
in  each  act  of  this  divine  and  celestial  life,  there  is 
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something  of  the  pleasure  of  heaven,  something  of 
th(Me  divine  refreshments  and  consolations  upon 
which  the  good  people  of  heaven  do  live.  For  the 
greatest  part  of  their  heaven  springs  from  within 
their  own  bosoms,  even  from  the  conformity  of  their 
souls  to  the  heavenly  state,  and  the  sprightful  out- 
goitigs  of  their  minds  and  affections  towards  the 
heavenly  objects ;  from  their  contemplating  and  lov- 
ing, their  praising  and  adoring  the  most  high  God ; 
from  their  imitation  of  his  perfections,  their  subjec- 
tion to  his  will,  and  dependence  on  his  veracity ;  all 
which  acts,  as  I  have  already  shewed,  have  the  most 
ravishing  pleasures  appendant  to  them,  and  are  so 
necessary  to  the  felicity  of  rational  creatures,  that 
the  wit  of  man  cannot  fancy  a  rational  heaven  with- 
out them.  For  the  heaven  of  a  rational  creature 
consisting  in  the  most  intense  and  vigorous  exercise 
of  its  rational  faculties  about  the  most  suitable  and 
convenient  objects,  what  object  can  be  more  con- 
venient to  such  faculties  than  that  almighty  Sove- 
reign of  beings,  whose  power  is  the  spring  of  all 
truth,  and  whose  nature  is  the  pattern  of  all  good- 
ness :  so  that  without  a  perfect  union  of  our  minds, 
and  wills,  and  affections  with  God,  there  can  be.  no 
possible  idea  of  a  perfect  heaven  of  rational  plea- 
sures ;  but  in  this  blessed  union  lies  the  very  soul 
and  quintessence  of  heaven.  Since  therefore  in  every 
act  of  every  virtue  of  the  divine  life  there  is  at  least 
an  imperfect  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  there  must  be  some  degree  of  the 
pleasure  of  heaven  in  every  one.  So  that  if  we  do  not 
experience  much  greater  joy  and  delight  in  the  acts 
of  this  divine  life  than  ever  we  did  in  the  highest 
epicurisms  and  sensualities,  it  is  not  because  there 
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are  not  much  greater  in  them,  but  because  we  ne^er 
exerted  them  with  that  sprightliness  and  vigour  as 
we  do  our  sensual  appetites  and  perceptions ;  because 
we  are  clogged  in  the  exercise  of  them,  either  by 
false  principles,  or  bodily  indispositions,  or  sinfiii 
aversations.  But  if  we  would  take  the  pains  to  inure 
and  accu9tom  ourselves  to  these  heavenly  acts,  we 
should  find  by  degrees  they  would  grow  natural  and 
easy  to  us ;  and  our  souls  would  be  so  habituated, 
contempered,  and  disposed  to  them,  that  we  should 
upon  all  occasions  exert  them  with  great  freedom 
and  enlargement :  and  then  we  should  begin  to  fed 
and  relish  the  pleasure  of  them;  then  we  should 
perceive  a  heaven  of  delight  springing  up  from  with^ 
in  us,  and  unfolding  itself  in  each  beatifical  act  of 
our  heavenly  conversation ;  then  we  should  find  om^ 
selves  under  the  central  force  of  heaven  most  sweetly 
drawn  along  and  attracted  thither  by  the  powerfiil 
magnetism  of  its  joys  and  pleasures ;  and  in  every 
act  of  our  celestial  behaviour  we  should  have  some 
fixretaste  of  the  celestial  happiness.  So  that  now  we 
should  no  longer  need  external  arguments  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  that  blessed 
state ;  for  we  should  feel  it  within  ourselves,  and  be 
able  to  penetrate  into  its  blessed  mysteries  by  the 
light  of  an  infallible  experience.  Now  we  should 
have  no  occasion  to  search  the  records  of  heaven  to 
assure  ourselves  of  our  interest  in  it ;  for  by  a  most 
sensible  earnest  of  heaven  within  us  we  should  be  as 
fully  satisfied  of  our  title  to  it,  as  if  one  of  the  winged 
messengers  of  heaven  should  come  down  from  thence, 
and  tell  us  that  he  saw  our  names  enrolled  in  the 
book  of  life.  And  with  this  sweet  experience  of 
heaven  within  us,  we  should  go  on  to  heaven  with 
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unspeakable  triumph  and  alacrity,  being  tolled  all 
along  from  step  to  step  with  the  alluring  relishes  of 
its  joys  and  pleasures ;  and  in  every  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  every  virtue  of  the  heavenly  life,  we  should 
have  such  lively  tastes  and  sensations  of  heaven,  as 
would  continually  excite  us  to  exercise  them  more 
vigorously ;  and  still  the  more  vigorously  we  exerted 
them,  the  more  of  heaven  we  should  taste  in  them ; 
and  so  the  vigour  of  our  virtue  would  increase  the 
pleasure  of  it,  and  the  pleasure  of  it  increase  its 
vigour,  tiU  both  are  perfected  and  grown  up  into  the 
Uessed  state  of  heaven.  Wherefore  as  we  do  love 
pleasure,  which  is  the  great  invitation  to  action,  let 
us  be  persuaded  once  for  all  to  make  a  through  ex- 
periment of  the  heavenly  life ;  and  if  upon  a  suf- 
ficient trial  you  do  not  find  it  the  most  pleasant  kind 
of  life  that  ever  you  led,  if  you  do  not  experience  a 
&r,more  noble  satisfaction  in  it  than  ever  you  did  in 
all  your  studied  and  artificial  luxuries,  I  give  you 
leave  to  brand  me  for  an  impostor. 

V.  Consider  the  great  repose  and  ease  of  a  hea- 
venly life  and  conversation.  In  every  sensual  and 
devilish  course  of  life,  we  find,  by  experience,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  disquiet.  For  the 
mind  is  disturbed,  the  conscience  galled,  the  affec- 
tions divided  into  opposite  factions,  and  the  whole 
soul  in  a  most  diseased  and  restless  posture.  And 
indeed  it  is  no  wonder  it  should  be  so,  since  it  is  in 
an  unnatural  state  and  condition.  For  whilst  it  is 
in  any  unreasonable  course  of  action,  the  very  frame 
and  constitution  of  it,  as  it  is  a  rational  being,  suffers 
an  unnatural  violence,  and  is  all  unjointed  and  dis- 
ordered. And  therefore,  as  a  body  when  its  bones 
are  out  is  never  at  rest  till  they  are  set  again ;  so  a 
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rational  soul,  when  its  faculties  and  powers  are  dis^ 
located  and  put  out  of  their  natural,  i.  e.  rational 
course  of  action,  is  continually  restless  and  disturbed, 
and  always  tossing  to  and  fro,  shifting  from  one  po8« 
ture  to  another,  turning  itself  from  this  to  the  othar 
object  and  enjoyment,  but  finding  no  ease  or  satu»* 
fisurtion  in  any,  until  it  is  restored  again  to  its  own 
rational  course  of  motion,  and  that  it  is  to  act  and 
move  towards  God,  for  whom  it  was  made,  and  in 
whom  alone  it  can  be  happy.  And  if  its  reason 
were  not  strangely  dozed  and  stupified  with  sense 
and  sensitive  pleasure,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  thou^ 
sand  times  more  restless  and  dissatisfied  in  this  its 
preternatural  state  than  it  is;  it  would  feel  much 
more  distraction  of  mind,  anguish  of  conscience,  and 
tumult  of  affections  than  it  is  now  capable  of,  amidst 
the  numerous  enjoyments  and  diversions  of  this 
wdiid.  For  as  a  musical  instrument,  were  it  a 
living  thing,  would  doubtless  be  sensible  of  harmony 
as  its  proper  state,  (as  a  great  author  of  our  own  in* 
geniously  discourses,)  and  abhor  discord  and  disso* 
nancy  as  a  thing  preternatural  to  it ;  even  so  were 
our  reason  but  alive  and  awake  within  us,  our  souls, 
which,  according  to  their  natural  frame,  were  made 
unison  with  God,  would  be  exquisitely  sensible  of 
those  divine  virtues  wherein  its  consonancy  consist^ 
as  of  that  which  is  its  proper  state  and  native  com« 
plexion ;  and  complain  as  sadly  of  the  vicious  dis* 
tempers  of  its  faculties,  as  the  body  doth  of  wounds 
and  diseases ;  it  would  be  perfectly  sick  of  every  un- 
reasonable motion,  and  never  be  able  to  rest  till  its 
disjointed  faculties  were  rectified,  and  all  its  dis* 
ordered  strings  set  in  tune  again ;  which  being  once 
effected,  (as  it  will  quickly  be  in  a  continued  course 
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of  heavenly  actian,)  we  shall  presently  find  our  souls 
disbunjened  of  all  those  malignant  humours  that  do 
so  perpetually  disease,  disquiet,  and  disturb  us.  For 
by  relying  upon  God,  we  shall  totally  quit  and  dis- 
charge ourselves  of  all  those  restless  cares  and  anxie- 
ties, which  circle  and  prick  us  like  a  crown  of  thorns ; 
by  our  hearty  submission  to  his  heavenly  will,  we 
shall  ease  our  consciences  of  all  that  horror,  rage, 
and  anguish  which  proceeds  from  the  envenomed 
stings  of  our  guilt ;  by  loving,  admiring,  and  ador- 
ing him,  oiur  affections  will  be  cured  of  all  that  in- 
ocmsistence  and  inordinacy  that  render  them  so  tu- 
multuous and  disquieting.  And  these  things  being 
once  accomplished,  the  sick  and  restless  soul  will  prer 
sently  find  itself  in  perfect  health  and  ease.  For  now 
$31  ho*  jarring  faculties  being  tuned  to  the  musical 
laws  of  reason,  there  will  be  a  perfect  harmony  in 
her  nature,  and  she  wiU  have  no  disquieting  prin- 
ciple within  her;  nothing  but  calm  and  gentle 
thoughts,  soft  and  sweet  reflections,  tame  and  ma- 
nageable affections;  nothing  but  what  abundantly 
contributes  to  her  repose  and  satisfaction.  So  that 
do  but  imagine  what  an  ease  the  body  enjoys,  when 
after  a  lingering  sickness  it  recovers  a  sound  consti- 
tution, and  feels  a  lively  vigour  possessing  every 
part,  and  actuating  the  whole ;  such  and  much  more 
is  the  ease  and  quiet  of  the  soul,  when,  by  the  diligent 
practice  of  the  heavenly  life,  it  feels  itself  recovered 
from  the  languishing  sickness  of  a  sensual  and  devil- 
ish nature.  Now  she  is  no  more  tossed  and  agitated 
in  a  stormy  sea  of  restless  thoughts  and  guilty  re- 
flections, no  more  scorched  with  impatience,  or 
drowned  with  grief,  or  shook  with  fear,  or  bloated 
with  pride  or  ambition ;  but  all  her  affections  are 
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resigned  to  the  Messed  empire  of  a  spiritual  mind, 
and  dotbed  in  the  livery  of  her  reason.  Now  all 
the  war  and  contest  between  the  law  in  her  meoi'* 
bers  and  the  law  in  her  mind  is  ended  in  a  glorioMi 
victory  and  happy  peace ;  and  those  divided  streams, 
her  will  and  conscience,  her  passions  and  her  reamn, 
are  united  in  one  channel,  and  flow  towards  one  and 
the  same  ocean  :  and  being  thus  jointed  and  knit  ti>- 
gether  by  the  ties  and  ligaments  of  virtue,  the  souj  is 
perfectly  well  and  easy,  and  enjoys  a  most  sweet  re- 
pose within  itself.  Wherefore,  as  you  value  your 
own  rest  and  ease,  and  would  not  be  endlessly  tur- 
moiled  and  disquieted,  be  persuaded  heartily  to  ex^ 
gage  yourselves  in  the  course  of  a  heavenly  conver- 
sation ;  and  then,  though  at  first  you  must  expect 
to  find  some  difficulty  in  it,  by  reason  of  its  contra^ 
riety  to  your  corrupt  natures,  yet  if  you  vigorously 
persist  in  it  you  will  find  the  difficulty  will  soon  wear 
olBf,  and  then  it  will  be  all  ease  and  pleasure.  For 
when  our  nature  is  depraved,  either  by  sensuality  or 
devilishness,  it  is  like  a  bone  out  of  joint,  foil  of  pain 
while  it  is  out,  and  much  more  painful  while  it  is 
setting;  but  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  it  is  imme- 
diately well  and  easy. 

VI.  And  lastly,  consider  the  absolute  necessity  of 
this  heavenly  life  and  conversation.  For  besides 
that  Ood  exacts  it  of  us  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  our  hai^nness,  and  hath  assured  us,  that  if  we  live 
after  tie  fiesh  we  shall  die^  and  that  without  hoU^ 
Mess  we  shaU  never  see  the  Lord ;  besides  this,  I 
say,  an  heavenly  conversation  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  necessary  to  qualify  us  for  heaven ;  or,  as  the ' 
apostle  expresses  it,  to  make  us  meet  to  he  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.     For  hap- 
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piness  being  a  relative  thing,  implies,  in  the  very 
nature  of  it,  a  mutual  correspondence  between  the 
objects  which  present  us  with  happiness,  and  the 
faculties  which  taste  and  enjoy  them;  and  be  the 
objects  never  so  good  iti  themselves,  never  so  preg- 
nant with  pleasure  and  bliss,  yet  if  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  faculties  whereunto  they  are  objected,  in- 
stead of  blessing,  they  will  but  afflict  and  torment 
them;  and  if  a  man  were  placed  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  among  all  the  ravishing  fruitions  with  which 
that  blessed  place  abounds,  yet  unless  his  mind  and 
temper  did  suit  and  agree  with  them,  they  would  be 
80  many  miseries  and  vexations  to  him,  and  he 
would  be  afflicted  even  in  Abraham's  bosom,  and 
grope  for  heaven  in  the  midst  of  paradise.  So  that 
-supposing  that  God  were  so  unreasonably  fond  of 
the  happiness  of  wicked  souls,  as  to  prefer  it  before 
the  honour  of  his  government,  and  the  purity  of  his 
nature,  and  the  sanction  of  his  laws,  yet  still  there 
is  an  invincible  obstacle  behind,  that  must  render 
their  futui*e  felicity  impossible ;  and  that  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  without  a  plain  contradiction  to  the  na- 
ture of  things,  the  temper  of  wicked  souls  being 
wholly  repugnant  to  all  the  felicities  of  the  other 
world :  so  that  if  they  were  all  set  before  them,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  them,  but  must  be  forced 
to  pine  and  famish  amidst  all  that  plenty  of  delights, 
there  being  no  viand  in  all  that  heavenly  entertain- 
ment that  they  would  relish  any  sweetness  in.  And 
therefore  if  God  should  so  far  pardon  them,  as  not 
to  punish  them  himself  by  any  immediate  stroke  of 
vengeance,  that  would  be  the  utmost  favour  that  his 
omnipotent  goodness  could  do  for  them  whilst  they 
continued  in  their  sins;  which,  notwithstanding  such 
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a  pardon,  would  for  ever  continue  them  extremely 
miserable.  And  what  great  matter  doth  a  pardon 
signify  to  a  malefactor  that  is  dying  of  the  stone  or 
strangury  ?  He  could  but  have  died  though  he  had 
not  been  pardoned,  and  die  he  must  though  he  be. 
And  just  as  little  almost  would  it  signify  to  a  de- 
praved soul  to  be  pardoned  and  absolved  by  God, 
whilst  it  hath  a  disease  within  that  preys  upon  its 
vitals,  and  hastens  it  on  to  a  certain  ruin:  for  it 
could  have  been  but  miserable  in  the  future  life,  if  it 
had  not  been  pardoned ;  and  miserable  it  must  be, 
if  it  continue  wicked,  whether  it  be  pardoned  or  no. 
For  it  is  not  so  much  the  place  as  the  state  that 
makes  dther  heaven  or  hell ;  and  the  state  of  heaven 
and  hell  consists  in  perfect  holiness^  and  wickedness ; 
and  proportionably  as  we  do  improve  in  either  of 
these,  so  we  do  approach  towards  the  one  state  or 
the  other.  For  as  heaven  is  the  centre  of  all  that  19 
virtuous,  pure,  and  holy,  and  all  that  is  good  tends 
thither  by  a  natural  sympathy ;  so  hell  is  the  centre 
of  all  impiety  and  wickedness,  and  all  that  is  bad 
doth  naturally  press  and  sink  down  thither,  as  to- 
wards its  proper  place  and  element ;  and  should  not 
the  divine  vengeance  concern  itself  to  exclude  wicked 
souls  out  of  heaven,  yet  their  own  wickedness  would 
do  it :  for  that  is  a  place  of  such  inaccessible  light 
and  purity,  that  no  impurity  or  wickedness  can  ap- 
proach it,  but  must  of  necessity  be  beaten  off  with 
the  dreadful  lightnings  of  its  glory,  and  tumbled 
headlong  down  as  oft  as  it  essays  to  dimb  up  thi- 
ther ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  Grod  by  an 
immediate  vengeance  precipitate  wicked  souls  into 
hell,  yet  their  own  wickedness,  by  the  mighty  weight 
of  its  own  nature,  would  inevitably  press  and  sink 
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Utiem  down  iDto  that  miserable  condition.     What 
egr^ous  nonsense  therefore  is  it  for  wicked  men 
to  talk  of  going  to  heaven.    Alas !  poor  creatures, 
what  would  you  do  there?  There  are  no  wanton 
amours  among  those  heavenly  lovers ;  no  rivers  of 
wine  among  their  rivers  of  pleasure  to  gratify  your 
unbounded  sensuality;  no  parasites  to  flatter  your 
lofty  pride ;  no  miseries  to  feed  your  meager  envy ; 
no  mischiefs  to  tickle  your  devilish  revenge ;  nothing 
but  chaste  and  divine,  pure  and  spiritual  enjoyments, 
such  as  your  brutish  and  devilish  appetites  will  eter- 
nally loathe  and  nauseate.     Wherefore  if  we  mean 
to  go  to  heaven,  and  to  be  happy  there,  we  must 
now  endeavour  to  dispose  and  attemper  our  minds 
to  it,  which  is  no  other  way  to  be  done,  but  by  lead- 
ing a  heavenly  life  and  conversation ;  which  by  de- 
crees will  habituate  and  naturatize  our  souls  to  the 
lleavenly  virtues,  and  so  work  and  inlay  them  into 
the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds,  that  it  will  be 
our  greatest  pleasure  to  be  exerting  and  exercising 
them :  and  then  our  souls  wiU  be  dressed  and  made 
ready  for  heaven ;  and  when  we  go  from  hence  to 
take  possession  of  its  joys,  they  will  be  all  so  agree- 
able to  our  prepared  appetites,  that  we  shall  pre-* 
sently  fall  to  and  feed  upon  them  with  infinite  gust 
and  relish.     But  till  by  living  a  heavenly  life  we 
have  disposed  ourselves  for  heaven,  we  utterly  are 
incapable  of  enjoying  it.     So  that  now  things  are 
reduced  to  this  issue,  that  either  our  sins  or  our 
solds  must  die,  and  we  must  necessarily  shake  hands 
either  with  heaven  or  our  lusts.    And  therefore,  un- 
less we  value  eternal  happiness  so  little,  as  to  ex- 
change it  for  the  sordid  and  trifling  pleasures  of  sin, 
and  unless  we  love  our  sins  so  well  as  to  ransom 
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thmn  with  the  blood  of  our  immortal  souls,  it  con* 
cans  us  speedily  to  engage  ourselves  in  this  hea^ 
yenky  libfe  and  conversation:  for  this  is  an  etemfd 
and  iounutahle  law,  that  if  we  will  be  wicked  we 
must  be  miserable. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Qmceming  the  militant  or  toarfaring  part  of  the  Chriftian 
lift^  by  which  we  are  to  acquire  and  perfect  the  heavenly 
virtues  ;  shetoing  how  effectually  aU  the  duties  of  it  con^ 
duce  thereunto. 

JjLaVINO  in  the  former  chapter  given  a  large  ac* 
count  of  the  heavenly  part  of  the  Christian  life,  and 
shewn  how  directly  and  immediately  the  practice  of 
all  the  virtues  that  are  comprehended  in  it  tends  to 
the  heavenly  state,  and  how  naturally  they  all  grow 
into  eternal  happiness ;  I  shall  in  the  next  place  en- 
deavour to  give  some  brief  account  of  that  part  of 
the  Christian  life  which  is  purely  militant,  and  which 
wholly  consists  of  those  instrumental  duties,  by  the 
use  of  which  we  are  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  those 
heavenly  virtues,  and  to  acquire  and  perfect  them ; 
which  difficulties,  as  I  shewed  before,  chap.  ii.  are  the 
inbred  corruptions  of  our  own  nature,  together  with 
those  manifold  temptations  from  without,  by  which 
they  are  continually  provoked  and  excited.  And  so 
to  subdue  and  conquer  these,  as  that  they  may  neither 
take  us  off  from,  nor  clog  and  indispose  us  in,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  heavenly  virtues,  is  the  great  design  and 
business  of  this  warfaring  part  of  the  Christian  life. 

That  I  may  therefore  handle  it  distinctly,  I  shaU 
divide  it  into  three  parts,  and  endeavour  with  as  much 
brevity  as  I  can,  first,  to  explain  the  duties  of  each 
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part,  and  to  shew"  bow  they  all  conduce  to  our  con- 
quering the  difficulties  of  the  heavenly  virtues,  and 
to  the  acquiring  and  perfecting  them ;  and,  secondly, 
to  press  the  duties  of  each  part  with  proper  and  suit- 
able arguments. 

In  this  part  of  our  Christian  life  therefore,  there  is, 

1.  Our  beginning,  or  entrance  into  it ;  which  is  in 
scripture  called.  Repentance  Jrom  dead  works. 

2.  Our  course  and  progress  in  it ;  and  this  is  no- 
thing but  a  holy  life. 

3.  Our  perfecting  and  consummation  of  it ;  and 
this  is  final  perseverance  in  well-doing :  each  of 
which  have  their  proper  and  peculiar  duties,  which 
I  shall  endeavour  in  this  chapter  to  explain  and 
enforce, 

SECT.  1. 

Concerning  those  duties  that  are  proper  to  our  beginning  and  en- 
trance  into  this  waffaring  part  of  our  Christian  Ufe,  shewing  how 
they  all  conduce  to  the  subduing  ofstn,  and  acquiring  the  heavenly 
virtues. 

J.  HIS  first  part  of  our  militant  life  being  nothing 
but  our  initial  repentance,  or  the  first  turning  of 
our  souls  to  God  for  a  state  of  wilful  sin  and  rebel- 
lion, the  duties  that  are  proper  to  it,  and  by  which 
this  turn  of  our  souls  is  to  be  introduced  and  per- 
formed, may  be  reduced  to  these  six  heads : 

1.  A  hearty  and  firm  belief  of  the  truth  of  our 
religion. 

2.  A  due  consideration  of  its  motives,  and  a  ba- 
lancing Qf  them  with  the  hardships  and  difficulties 
we  are  to  undergo. 

3.  A  deep  and  through  conviction  of  our  great 
need  of  a  mediator  to  render  us  acceptable  to  God. 
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4.  A .  hearty  sorrow,  shame,  and  remorse  for  our 
sins  past. 

5.  Earnest  prayer  to  God  for  aid  and  assistance  to 
enable  us  effectually  to  renounce  them. 

6.  A  serious  and  well-weighed  resolution  to  for- 
sake and  abandon  them  for  ever. 

.  I.  It  is  necessary  to  our  good  beginning  of  this 
our  Christian  warfare,  that  we  should  heartily  be- 
lieve the  truth  and  reality  of  our  religion.  For  our 
hearty  belief  of  the  gospel  is  in  scripture  represented 
as  the  main  and  principal  weapon  by  which  we  are 
to  combat  against  the  world  and  our  own  lusts.  And 
hence  it  is  called  the  shield  qfjhith,  and  the  breast- 
plate qfjaithf  which  are  the  two  principal  parts  of 
armour  of  defence ;  denoting  that  an  hearty  belief  of 
the  gospel  is  the  principal  defence  of  a  Christian 
against  all  the  fiery  darts  of  temptation ;  the  armour 
of  proof  that  guards  our  innocence,  and  renders  us 
invulnerable  in  all  our  spiritual  conflicts.  For,  abane 
all  things^  saith  the  apostle,  take  the  shield  qf faiths 
whereby  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts 
^  the  wicked  one,  Ephes.  vi.  16.  And  as  it  is  the 
principal  part  of  our  defensive,  so  it  is  also  of  our  of-? 
fensive  armour :  for  so  we  find  all  the  victories  and 
triumphs  of  those  glorious  heroes,  Heb.  xi.  attri- 
buted to  this  irresistible  weapon  of  their  faith.  It 
was ,  by  fi^ith  that  they  despised  crowns,  confronted 
the  anger  of  kings,  and  triumphed  over  the  bitterest 
torments  and  afflictions ;  byjaith  that  they  wrought 
righteously,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths 
of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the 
edge  qfthe  sword,  and  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong.  Nay,  so  great  a  share  hath  faith  in  the  suc- 
cesses of  our  Christian  warfare,  that  it  is  called  by 
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tke  apostle  the  goad  fight  qf/mth^  1  Tim.  vi.  12. 
and  St.  John  assures  us,  thfit  this  is  the  victory  that 
Mereameth  the  worlds  even  aurjaith,  1  John  v.  4. 

For  if  we  firmlj  belieye  the  gospel,  that  will  fiir- 
niiAi  us  with  undeniable  answers  to  return  to  all 
temptations,  and  enable  us  ii^nitdy  to  outbid  the 
world,  whatsoev^er  it  should  proffer  us  for  our  inno- 
cence. For  our  belief  of  the  gospd  carries  in  the 
one  hand  infinitely  greater  goods,  and  in  the  other 
infinitely  greater  evils,  to  allure  and  bind  us  fast  to 
duF  duty,  than  any  the  wwld  can  propose,  to  entice 
or  terrify  ns  from  it.  For  on  the  one  hand  it  dis- 
covers to  us  those  immortal  regions  of  the  blessed, 
which  are  the  proper  seat  and  pure  element  of  hap- 
piness ;  where  the  blessed  inhabitants  live  in  a  con- 
tinual  fruition  of  their  utmost  wishes,  being  every 
moment  entertained  with  firesh  and  enravishing 
scenes  of  pleasure ;  where  all  their  happiness  is  eter- 
nal, and  dl  their  eternity  nothing  else  but  one  con- 
tinued act  of  love,  and  praise,  and  joy,  and  triumph ; 
where  there  are  no  sighs  or  tears ;  no  intermixtures 
of  sorrow  or  misery ;  but  every  heart  is  full  of  joy, 
and  every  joy  is  a  quintessence,  and  every  happy 
moment  is  crowned  with  some  fi^sh  and  new  en- 
joyment. On  the  other  hand,  it  sets  before  our 
eyes  a  most  frightful  and  amazing  prospect  of  those 
dUsmal  shades  of  horror,  where  mighty  numbers  of 
condemned  ghosts  perpetually  wander  to  and  fro, 
tonnented  with  endless  rage  and  despair;  where 
tiiey  always  bum  without  consuming,  alwajrs  faint 
but  never  die,  being  forced  to  languish  out  a  long 
eternity  in  unpitied  sighs  and  groans :  and  after 
such  a  prospect  as  this,  what  poor  inconsiderable 
trifles  will  all  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  world  ap- 
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pear  to  us !  But  yet  ualeas  we  bdieve  the  reality  of 
them,  h(yw  great  soever  they  may  be  in  themselves^ 
tliey  will  signify  no  more  to  our  hope  and  feav 
(which  are  the  master-springs  of  our  action)  than  if 
they  were  so  many  golden  dreams  or  lifeless  scare- 
crows. For  all  proposals  of  good  and  evil  do  work 
upon  the  minds  of  men  proportionably  as  they  are 
bdieved  and  assented  to ;  as  that  which  is  not  true, 
is  not ;  so  that  which  we  do  not  beliete,  is  to  us  as 
if  it  were  not.  How  then  is  it  possible  we  should 
be  moved  by  that  good  or  evil  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  in  which,  by  consequence,  we  cannot  ap* 
prdiend  ourselves  concerned  ? 

Wherefore  in  our  entrance  into  the  Christian  war- 
tare  it  is  highly  necessary  that  we  do  not  take  up 
our  faith  at  a  venture,  and  believe  winking,  without 
knowing  why  or  wherefore ;  but  that  we  should,  so 
iar  as  we  are  able,  impartially  examine  the  evidences 
nf  our  religion,  and  search  into  the  grounds  of  its 
credibility,  that  so  we  may  be  aUe  to  give  some 
reason  to  oursdves  and  others  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
us.  For  which  end  it  will  be  needful  that  we  shouU 
read,  and  impartially  consider,  some  of  the  apologies 
fiir  the  Christian  religion ;  of  which  we  have  sundrf 
excelknt  ones  in  our  own  language  ^  and  if  we  wiH 
but  take  the  pains  to  instruct  ourselves  in  the  plain 
and  easy  evidences  of  Christianity,  we  shall  quickly 
see  abundant  cause  to  assent  to  it;  and  then  our 
jGuith,  being  founded  on  k  firm  basis  of  reason,  will  be 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  world,  and  to  outstand 
the  most  furious  storms  of  temptation. 

II.  To  our  good  beginning  of  this  our  Christian 

*  Dr.  Stillingfleet*8  Origines  ;  Dr.  Patrick's  Translation  of  Gro- 
tius ;  Sir  Charles  Wolscly. 
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warfare,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  should  duly  con- 
sider the  motives  of  our  religion,  and  balance  them 
with  the  hardships  and  difficulties  we  are  to  under- 
go. For  thus  our  Saviour  makes  consideration  a 
necessary  introduction  to  our  Christian  warfare, 
Luke  xiv.  28.  where  he  compares  men's  rushing 
headlong  into  the  difficulties  of  the  Christian  life 
without  consideration,  to  a  man's  resolving  to  build 
a  tower  without  counting  the  charge  of  it,  or  a 
king's  going  to  war  without  ever  considering  before- 
hand, whether  with  his  army  of  ten  thousand  he  be 
aUe  to  encounter  his  enemy  with  twenty :  by  both 
which  comparisons  he  intimates  to  us  the  unprospe- 
rous  issue  of  men's  listing  themselves  under  his  ban- 
ner to  combat  the  Devil,  the  world,  and  their  own 
lusts,  without  ever  considering  beforehand  either 
their  own  strength  or  the  enemies,  the  arguments 
with  which  they  must  fight,  or  the  difficulties  that 
will  cross  and  oppose  them.  So  that  when  they 
come  to  execute  their  rash  resolutions,  there  start 
up  so  many  difficulties  in  their  way  which  they 
never  thought  of,  and  against  which  they  took  no 
care  to  forearm  themselves,  that  they  have  not  the 
heart  and  courage  to  stand  before  them ;  but  after  a 
few  faint  attempts  are  presently  sounding  a  cowardly 
retreat. 

For  indeed  consideration  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
feith,  that  animates  and  actuates  its  principles,  and 
elicits  and  draws  forth  all  their  natural  power  and 
energy.  And  let  the  truths  we  believe  be  never  so 
weighty  and  momentous  in  themselves,  never  so  apt 
to  spirit  and  invigorate  us,  yet  unless  we  seriously 
consider  and  apply  them  to  our  wills  and  affections, 
and  take  the  pains  to  extract  out  of  them  their  na- 
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tive  vigour  and  efficacy,  and  to  infiige  it  into  our  fa* 
culties  and  powers,  they  will  lie  like  so  many  dead 
notions  in  our  minds,  and  never  impart  to  us  the 
least  d^ree  of  spiritual  courage  and  activity.     And 
accordingly  our  Saviour  attributes  the  ill  success  of 
God's  word  in  the  hearts  of  men,  (which  he  compares 
to  the  highway,  the  stony  and  thorny  ground,)  eith» 
to  their  not  considering  it  at  all,  or  to  their  not  con- 
sidering it  deeply  enough,  or  to  their  not  considering 
it  long  enough.     Either  the   divine  truths  which 
they  heard  went  no  farther  than  their  ears,  and  so 
lay  openly  exposed,  like  so  many  loose  corns  upon 
the  highway,  to  be  picked  up  by  the  fowls  of  the 
air ;  or  if  it  entered  into  their  mind  and  considera* 
tion,  it  was  so  slightly  and  superficially,  that,  like 
com  sown  in  a  rocky  ground,  it  had   not  depth 
enough  to  take  root,  to  fasten  and  grow  into  their 
minds,  and  digest  into  principles  of  action ;  or  if 
they  at  present  received  it  into  their  deeper  and 
more  serious  consideration,  it  was  but  for  a  little 
while ;  for  by  and  by  they  permit  their  worldly  cares 
and  pleasures,  like  thorns,  to  spring  up  in   their 
thoughts  and  choke  it,  before  it  was  arrived  to  any 
maturity :  but  that  which  rendered  it  so  prosperous 
and  fruitful  in  good  and  honest  hearts  was,  that  hav- 
ing  heard  the  word,  they  kept  it,  i.  e.  retained  it  in 
their  thoughts  and  consideration,  and  so  brought 
forth  fruit  with  patience ^  Luke  viii.  12 — 16.     So 
that  to  the  making  of  a  good  beginning  in  religion^ 
it  is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should  ponder  the 
motives   and   arguments   of  religion,   and  balance 
them  with  the  difficulties  of  it,  but  that  we  should 
revolve  and  repeat  them  in  our  minds,  till  we  have 
represented  to  ourselves  with  the  utmost  life  and 
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reality,  whatsoever  makes  fw  and  against  oar  en* 
trance  into  the  Christian  warfiEire;  and  upon  our 
baring  weighed  them  over  and  over  in  the  scales  of 
an  even  and  impartial  judgment,  we  have  brought 
the  debate  to  this  result  and  ccmdusion,  that  there  is 
infinitely  more  weight  in  the  arguments  of  religion 
to  persuade  us  to  it,  than  in  all  the  difficulties  of  it 
to  dishearten  us  from  it.  For  unless  we  enter  into 
religion  forearmed  with  the  motive9  and  forewarned 
of  the  difficulties  of  it,  we  shall  nev^  be  able  to 
stand  our  ground ;  but  finding  more  opposition  than 
we  expected,  and  having  not  a  sufficient  strength  of 
aigument  to  bear  up  against  it,  we  shall  quickly  re- 
pent of  our  rash  undertaking,  and  be  forced  to  re- 
treat from  it  with  shame  and  dishonour.  For  this 
IS  usually  the  issue  of  those  rash  and  unsettled  pur- 
poses which  men  make  in  the  heats  of  then*  passion ; 
when  they  have  been  warmed  by  some  pathetic  dis- 
course, or  startled  by  some  great  danger,  or  chafed 
into  a  displeasure  against  their  sins,  by  the  sense  of 
some  very  dolorous  accident  whereinto  they  have 
been  betrayed  by  them :  in  these  or  such  like  cases, 
it  is  usual  with  men  to  make  hasty  resolutions  of 
amendment,  without  considering  either  the  matters 
which  they  resolve  upon,  or  the  motives  which 
should  support  their  resolution ;  and  so  finding  when 
they  come  to  practice,  more  difficulty  in  the  matter 
than  they  are  aware  of,  and  having  not  sufficient 
motives  to  carry  them  through  it,  their  resolution 
flags  in  the  execution,  and  very  often  3rields  to  the 
next  temptation  which  encounters  them. 

Now  though  I  do  not  deny  but  that  those  heats  of 
passion  are  good  opportunities  to  begin  our  religion 
in,  and  if  wisely  improved  will  very  much  contribute 
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to  our  voyage  heavenwards,  and  like  a  brisk  gale  of 
wind  render  it  much  more  expedite  and  easy ;  yet 
if  in  these  heats  we  resolve  too  soon,  without  a  due 
consideration  of  all  particulars,  and  of  the  difficulties 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  arguments  on  the  other,  it 
JB  hardly  possible  that  our  resolution  should. ever 
prove  a  lasting  principle  of  goodness.  For  when  we 
resolve  inconsiderately,  we  resolve  to  do  we  know 
not  what,  and  our  resolution  includes  a  thousand 
particulars  that  we  are  not  aware  of ;  most  of  which 
being  repugnant  to  our  vicious  inclinations,  wiU, 
when  we  come  to  practise  them,  be  attended  widi 
such  difficulties  as  will  easily  startle  our  weak  reso* 
lotion,  which  having  not  a  sufficient  foundation  of 
reason  to  support  it,  will  never  be  able  to  outstaad 
those  boisterous  storms  of  temptation  whereunto  it 
wfll  be  continually  exposed.  If  therefore  we  mean 
our  resolution  should  hold  out,  and  commence  a  liv* 
iBg  principle  of  goodness,  we  must  found  it  in  a 
ihioiagfa  consideration  both  of  the  duties  and  diffi» 
ealtfes  of  religion,  and  of  the  motives  which  dionld 
engage  as  to  embrace  it;  we  must  set  before  our 
niads  all  the  sins  we  must  part  with,  and  all  die 
duties  we  must  submit  to,  and  fairly  represoit  ta 
omaelves  all  the  difficulties  and  temptatioas  wheto^ 
with  we  must  engage ;  imd  as  mudi  as  in  us  lies, 
fender  them  actual  and  present  to  us,  by  supposing 
amrseives  already  engaged  in  our  sfmitual  warfonsji 
and  surrounded  with  all  the  temptations,  both  ftmn 
witlna  and  without,  that  we  caa  reasonably  expect 
will  oppose  themselves  against  us ;  and  having  tfaas 
placed  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  oFre- 
figioti,  we  must  never  cease  urging  ourselves  with 
tlie  great  arguments  and  tnoCives  of  it,  till  we  have 
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throughlj  persuaded  our  stubborn  wills, .  and  ob- 
tained of  them  an  explicit  consent  to  every  duty 
that  calls  for  our  consent  and  resolution. 

III.  To  our  good  beginning  of  the  Christian  war- 
fare it  is  also  necessary  that  we  be  deeply  and 
throughly  convinced  of  our  great  need  of  a  mediator, 
to  make  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  render  us 
acceptable  to  God.  For  it  is  to  convince  us  of  this 
necessary  truth  that  the  scripture  doth  so  expressly 
declare,  that  as  there  is  one  God,  so  there  is  one 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  that  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  right- 
eous,  and  that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world ;  and  that  it  is  for  his  name  sake  that 
our  sins  are  forgiven,  1  John  ii.  1,  2,  12.  that  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  Ephes.  i.  7.  and 
that  without  the  shedding  his  blood  there  is  no  re- 
mission,  and  that  it  was  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself 
that  Christ  put  away  sin,  Heb.  ix.  22,  26.  that  we 
are  accepted  qf  God  through  his  beloved  Son, 
Ephes.  i.  6.  that  Christ  is  entered  into  heaven,  now 
to  appear  in  the  presence  (f  God  for  us,  Heb.  ix. 
24.  and  that  there  he  ever  lives  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us,  Heb.  vii.  25.  that  it  is  through  him 
that  we  have  access  unto  the  Father,  Ephes.  ii.  1 8. 
and  by  him  that  toe  have  admittance  to  his  grace 
a$ui  favour,  Rom.  v.  2.  The  design  of  all  which  is, 
throughly  to  convince  us  of  this  great  truth,  that  by 
our  apostasy  from  Grod,  and  rebellion  against  him, 
we  have  all  rendered  ourselves  so  very  obnoxious  to 
his  vengeance,  that  he  would  not  pardon  us  upon 
any  less  atonement  than  the  precious  blood,  nor  ad- 
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mit  us  into  fhv^our  upon  any  less  motive  than  the 
powerful  intercession,  of  his  own  Son ;  that  by  the 
heinousness  of  our  guilt  we  have  so  highly  incensed 
the  Father  of  mercies  against  us,  that  no  less  consi- 
deration than  the  death  and  advocation  of  the 
greatest  and  dearest  person  in  the  whole  world,  will 
move  him  to  admit  of  our  repentance,  and  listen  to 
our  supplications.  And  certainly  next  to  exacting 
the  punishment  due  to  our  sins  at  our  own  hands, 
the  most  dreadful  severity  he  could  have  expressed 
was  to  resolve  not  to  remit  it  upon  any  other  consi- 
deration than  that  of  his  own  Son's  undergoing  it  in 
our  stead ;  by  which  he  hath  given  us  the  greatest 
reason  that  heaven  and  earth  could  afford,  to  tremble 
at  his  justice,  even  whilst  we  are  enclosed  in  the 
arms  of  his  mercy. 

This  therefore  we  ought  to  be  deeply  and  throughly 
convinced  of,  that  our  sins  have  set  us  at  such  a  dis-* 
tance  from  €rod,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  blood  of 
Christ  will  reconcile  him  to  us ;  and  that  though 
without  our  repentance  he  will  never  be  reconciled 
to  us,  yet  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  that  or  any  thing 
else  we  can  do,  that  he  will  be  induced  to  receive 
us  into  favour,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  that  precious 
sacrifice  which  his  eternal  Son  hath  offered  up  for 
us.  The  firm  persuasion  and  consideration  of  whidi 
will  mightily  overawe  our  minds,  and  imprint  upon 
them  such  ghastly  and  horrible  apprehensions  of  sin, 
as  will  scare  us  from  all  thoughts  of  compliance  with 
it;  the  dreadful  demonstration  which  Grod  hath 
given  us  of.  his  righteous  severity  against  it  in  the 
very  reason  of  his  pardoning  it,  will  effectually  anti- 
dote us  against  all  our  sinful  securities  and  confi- 
dences: for  this  way  of  God's  pardoning  us  upon 
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the  sacrifice  of  his  Son  guards  his  mercy  with  such 
an  awful  terror,  as  is  sufficient  to  dishearten  the 
most  desp^]|:ate  sinner  from  presuming  upon  it.  For 
he  that  dares  presume  to  sin  on  upon  a  mercj  that 
cost  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  hath  courage 
enough  to  outface  the  flames  of  hell,  and  is  not  ca^ 
paUe  of  any  mercy  that  the  great  God  can  indulge 
with  safety  to  his  own  authority.  For  what  mercy 
can  be  safe  from  that  man's  abuse  and  presumption 
that  dares  abuse  a  mercy  so  guarded  and  secured  as 
this  is,  by  being  founded  upon  such  a  dreadfril  consi- 
deration. 

And  as  a  through  persuasion  of  the  necessity  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  to  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  will 
fill  us  with  awful  apprehensions  of  the  divine  seve- 
rity, and  set  before  us  a  most  dismal  prospect  of  the 
VBBl  demerit  of  our  sins,  both  which  are  necessary  to 
engage  us  to  a  through  reformation ;  so  a  through 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  his  intercession  to  ren- 
der our  duties,  our  prayers,  and  persons  acceptable 
to  €rod,  will  effectually  humble  and  -abase  us  in  our 
own  eyes,  which,  as  I  shall  shew  you  by  and  by, 
is  highly  conducive  to  a  good  beginning  of  this  our 
Christian  warfare.  For  next  to  banishing  us  from 
his  presence  for  ever,  the  most  effectual  course  God 
could  take  to  abase  us  was  to  exclude  us  from  all 
immediate  intercourse  with  him,  and  not  to  admit 
of  any  more  addresses  or  supplications  from  us,  but 
only  through  the  hands  of  a  Mediator ;  which  is  a 
plain  demonstration  how  infinitely  pure  he  is,  and 
how  base  and  vile  our  sins  have  rendered  us ;  inso- 
much that  he  will  not  suffer  a  sinful  creature  to 
come  near  him,  otherwise  than  by  a  proxy ;  that  he 
will  not  accept  of  a  service  from  a  guilty  hand,  nor 
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listen  to  a  prayer  from  a  sinftil  mouth,  till  it  is  first 
hallowed  and  presented  to  him  by  a  pure  and  holy 
mediator.  So  that  unless  we  are  strangely  incon- 
siderate, we  cannot  but  be  touched  with  i^ideep 
sense  of  our  own  vileness,  when  we  think  at  what  a 
distance  the  pure  and  holy  God  keeps  us ;  how  he 
stands  off  at  the  stench  of  our  abominations ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  benignity  towards  us,  will 
neither  hear  us,  nor  have  any  thing  to  do  with  us, 
without  the  powerful  intercession  of  his  own  Son. 

And  as  our  conviction  of  the  necessity  we  have  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  and  intercession  is  very  apt  to  affect 
us  with  holy  sorrow  and  fear,  both  which  are  very 
powerful  instruments  of  our  reformation ;  so  our  per- 
suasion of  the  reality  and  excellency  of  his  mediation 
is  no  less  apt  to  inspire  us  with  a  mighty  hope  and 
assurance  of  acceptance  with  God,  if  we  reform  and 
amend:  for  it  seems  that  upon  propitiatory  sacri- 
fices and  interceding  spirits  guilty  minds  have  been 
always  inclined  to  place  their  confidence  of  accept- 
ance with  God.  Hence  it  was  a  principle  generally 
received  by  men  of  all  nations  and  religions,  (how- 
ever it  came  to  pass  I  know  not,)  that  for  sinful  men 
to  appease  the  incensed  Divinity,  it  was  necessary, 
firsty  that  some  life  should  be  sacrificed  to  him  by 
way  of  satisfaction  for  their  sins ;  and  that  the  no- 
bler it  was,  the  more  propitious  it  rendered  him.  1. 
That  some  high  favourite  of  his  should  be  prevailed 
with  to  intercede  with  him  in  their  behalf.  Where* 
upon,  understanding  by  universal  tradition  that  there 
were  a  sort  of  middle  beings  (whom  they  call  de- 
mons, and  we  angels)  between  the  sovereign  God  and 
tnep,  they  began  to  address  to  these,  and  to  bribe 
theni  with  sacred  honours  to  interpose  with  God  in 
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their  behalf.   And  if  they  could  make  a  shift  to  rely 
upon  sacrifices,  the  most  precious  of  which  were  the 
lives  of  sinful  men ;  and  to  depend  upon  intercessors, 
of  wtiose  interest  with  God  they  had  little  or  no  se- 
curity ;  what  a  mighty  ground  of  confidence  and  as- 
surance have  we,  for  whom  the  Son  of  God  once  of- 
fered such  a  meritorious  sacrifice  upon  earth,  and 
continues  to  make  such  a  powerful  intercession  in 
heaven  !  For  besides  that,  as  he  was  a  spotless  and 
innocent  person,  his  sacrifice  was  wholly  meritorious 
for  guilty  offenders ;  and  besides  that,  as  he  was  a 
person  of  infinite  value  and  dignity,  his  sacrifice  was 
meritorious  for  a  world   of  guilty  offenders;  God, 
upon  whose  good  pleasure  the  admission  or  refusal 
of  it  entirely  depended,  has  openly  declared  his  ac- 
ceptation thereof  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  engaged  himself  by  a  public  grant  and 
charter  of  mercy,  to  indemnify,  for  the  sake  of  it, 
every  sinner  in  the  world  that  will  but  return  to 
him  by  a  serious  and  hearty  repentance ;  neither  of 
which  great  things  could  ever  be  said  of  any  other 
sacrifice.    And  in  the  virtue  of  this  sacrifice,  as  well 
as  his  own  personal  interest  with  his  Father,  he  now 
intercedes  in  our  behalf;  and  pleading  our  cause,  as 
he  doth,  with  the  price  of  our  souls  in  his  hand,  even 
in  his  precious  blood  by  which  he  redeemed  them, 
we  may  be  sure  that,  with  that  powerful  oratory,  he 
cannot  fail  of  succeeding  in  our  behalf.     For  having 
purchased   for  us,  by  his  blood,  all   those   favours 
which   he   intercedes  for,  he   is  invested  with  the 
right  and  power  of  bestowing  them  upon  us.     So 
that  now,  for  our  greater  security,  all  those  favours, 
which  God  hath  {fromised  us,  are  actually  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  our  Mediator :  and  though  bis  bare 
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{mimise  is  in  itself  as  great  an  assurance  as  can  be 
given  us ;  jet  it  is  to  be  considered  that  guilty  minds 
are  naturally  anxious  and  full  of  unreasonable  jear 
lousies,  and  consequently,  whilst  they  looked  upon 
God  as  their  adverse  party,  and  a  party  infinitely 
offended  by  them,  would  have  been  very  prone  to 
suspect  the  worst,  had  they  had  nothing  but  his  bare 
word  to  depend  on.  And  therefore,  in  condescension 
to  this  pitiable  infirmity  of  his  sinful  ci*eatures,  he 
haih  not  only  promised  them  his  acceptance  and  fa- 
vour upon  condition  of  their  return  to  him,  but  hath 
also  put  the  performance  of  his  promise  into  a  third 
hand,  even  into  the  hand  of  a  mediator,  who,  by  the 
nature  of  his  office,  is  equally  concerned  for  both 
parties;  as  well  that  God  should  perform  his  pro- 
mise, if  we  performed  our  duty ;  as  that  we  should 
perform  our  duty,  if  we  received  the  benefit  of  his 
promise.  .  And  hence,  Heb.  vii.  22.  our  Mediator  is 
called  the  Sponsor^  or  surety  of  a  better  covenant. 
So  that  now  we  have  no  longer  to  do  with  God  im- 
mediately as  our  adverse  party,  but  by  a  mediator^ 
who  by  his  office  is  obliged  to  be  on  our  side  as  well 
as  God*s,  and  to  take  care  that  neither  receive  the 
other's  part  of  the  covenant  without  performing  his 
own.  Thus  as  he  hath  been  sometimes  pleased  in 
compliance  with  human  weakness  to  enforce  his  pro- 
mise with  his  oath ;  not  that  the  one  is  in  its  own 
nature  a  greater  security  from  Grod  than  the  other, 
but  because  with  men  an  oath  is  more  obliging  than 
a  promise ;  so,  in  great  condescension  to  the  unrea« 
sonable  diffidence  of  our  guilty  minds,  he  hath  not 
only  promised  us  pardon  and  acceptance  upon  our 
repentance,  but  he  hath  also  given  us  a  collateral  se* 
curity  for  the  performance  of  it,  even  the  security  of 
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a  mediator,  in  whose  hands  he  hath  deposited  what- 
soever he  hath  promised  us.  Not  that  in  itself  this 
is  a  greater  security  than  his  own  bare  word  and 
promise^  which  he  cannot  falsify  without  renouncing 
his  being ;  but  because  this  way  of  giving  security 
fay  a  third  person  is  more  accommodate  to  the  me- 
thod of  our  covenants  and  agreements  with  one  an<- 
other,  and  consequently  more  apt  to  satisfy  our  an- 
xious and  diffident  minds. 

And  thus  the  conviction  of  our  need  of  a  media- 
tor, and  the  persuasion  of  the  reality  and  excellency 
of  his  mediation,  will  powerfully  work  both  on  our 
hope  and  fear,  which  are  the  main  springs  of  all  our 
religious  endeavours ;  and  give  us  at  once  the  most 
horrible  prospect  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  most 
comfortable  assurance  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with 
God  upon  our  repentance  and  amendment;  both 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  successful  en- 
trance into  the  Christian  warfare. 

IV.  To  our  beginning  of  this  holy  warfare,  it  is 
also  necessary  that  we  should  be  affected  with  a  deep 
sorrow  and  shame  and  remorse  for  our  past  iniqui- 
ties :  for  this  the  apostle  calls  sorrowing  to  repent^ 
ance ;  and  tells  us  that  godly  sorrow  worketh  re- 
pentance to  salvation  not  to  he  repented  qf^  2  Cor. 
vii.  9»  10.  and  accordingly  it  is  recorded  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's converts,  that  the  beginning  of  their  repentance 
was  their  being  pricked  at  the  heart.  Acts  ii.  37. 
and  even  repentance  itself  is  in  scripture  called  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart ;  this  being  the  most  im- 
mediate preparation  to  a  true  repentance  or  change 
of  mind.  Psalm  li.  17.  And  hence  the  ancient  peni- 
tents are  described  in  scripture  as  girding  them- 
selves with  sackcloth,  and  repenting  in  dust  and 
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ashes ;  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  manner  of  great 
and  solemn  mournings,  which  was  to  put  on  sack- 
doth,  cover  the  head  with  ashes,  and  sit  in  the 
dust.  And  in  the  primitive  and  purest  ages  of 
Christianity,  it  is  evident,  that  the  bitterest  sorrows 
and  remorses  were  looked  upon  as  necessary  prepa^ 
rations  to  repentance;  for  the  penitents,  in  those 
days,  as  TertuUian  and  Nazianzen  describe  them, 
lay  prostrate  at  the  church-doors  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  supplicating  the  prayers  of  the  presbyters 
and  widows,  hanging  on  the  garments  and  knees 
^  of  those  that  entered  into  the  church,  kissing 
**  their  footsteps,  and  with  rivers  of  tears  in  their 
*•  eyes  beseeching  their  prayers  to  God  for  their  par- 
•*  don.**  Now  though  we  are  not  under  the  severi- 
ties of  such  an  ecclesiastical  discipline,  yet  we  are 
equally  obliged  with  those  ancient  penitents  to  exer- 
dae  it  internally  in  our  hearts.  For  sin  is  as  bad 
now  as  it  was  then,  and  as  great  an  evil  in  us  as  it 
was  in  them;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  lamented 
by  us  with  an  equal  sorrow  and  remorse.  And  in- 
deed if  we  ever  mean  to  wage  war  with  it  with  suc- 
cess, it  is  necessary  we  should  acquire  beforehand  a 
through  sense  and  feeling  of  the  evil  of  it ;  that  we 
should  chastise  our  souls  with  some  degree  of  that 
bitter  sorrow  and  regret  it  deserves,  and  inflict 
upon  ourselves  some  part  of  that  hell  of  infinite  hor- 
ror and  anguish  that  is  engendering  in  its  womb; 
that  so  being  the  more  sensible  of  its  malignity,  we 
may  be  the  more  enraged  against  it,  and  enter  the 
fists  with  it  with  the  greater  resolution  and  ani- 
mosity. For  our  sorrow  and  remorse  for  our  sins,  if 
it  be  serious  and  hearty,  will  convert  into  hatred  and 
indignation  against  them,  and  that  hatred  wiU  ani- 
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mate  us  in  all  our  conflicts  with  thef^,  and  render 
us  more  obstinate  against  their  terrors  and  allure- 
ments. So  that  when  in  the  aftercourse  of  our  war- 
fiea*e  against  them,  we  are  tempted  afresh  to  yield 
and  comply  with  them,  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
shame  and  sorrow,  remorse  and  confusion,  we  have 
undergone  for  their  sakes,  will  render  us  far  more 
deaf  and  inexorable,  than  otherwise  we  should  be  to 
their  solicitations. 

If  therefore  we  would  engage  in  this  spiritual  war- 
fare with  success,  we  must  be  often  reflecting  upon 
our  past  sins,  and  representing  them  to  ourselves 
in  all  their  aggravating  circumstances.  And  when 
^  we  have  surveyed  them  round  about,  and  considered 
them  in  all  their  natural  turpitude,  disingenuity,  and 
indecency,  and  applied  them  to  ourselves  in  all  their 
appendant  stings,  shameful  effects,  and  dismal  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  our  hearts  begin  to  feel  them, 
and  to  smart  and  bleed  under  the  dolorous  sense  of 
them ;  then  must  we  pour  them  out  before  God  in 
sad  and  mournful  confessions.  For  the  very  confes- 
sion of  our  sins  before  so  pure  and  great  a  Being  is 
in  itself  an  effectual  means  to  increase  our  shame 
and  sorrow  for  them ;  and  he  must  have  a  very  hard 
heart  that  can  ingenuously,  aiid  without  any  reserve, 
lay  open  his  crimes  before  the  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  in  all  their  black  aggravations,  without  being 
stung  with  a  sensible  regret  and  confusion ;  espe- 
cially if  he  frequently  repeat  his  confessions  as  he 
ought  to  do. 

V.  To  our  successful  beginning  of  this  our  Chris- 
tian warfare,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  earnestly 
implore  the  divine  aid  and  assistance,  to  enable  us  to 
go  through  with  it.    For  God,  knowing  how  unable 
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we  are  of  ourselves  to  engage  in  this  great  enterprise 
with  that  good  conduct  that  is  necessary  to  give  us 
any  piobafailitj  of  success,  hath  promised  us  his  own 
presence  and  assistance  even  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  it ;  and  if  in  any  part  of  it  his  assistance 
be  necessary,  it  is  doubtless  in  the  entrance,  which, 
as  I  shall  shew  you  by  and  by,  is  by  far  the  most 
difficult  and  hazardous.  If  therefore  we  presume  to 
enter  upon  it  without  supplicating  God  to  second  us 
with  his  grace  and  assistance,  we  shall  quickly  find 
ourselves  shamefully  foiled  and  defeated.  For  though 
he  hath  promised  to  assist  us,  yet  it  is  upon  con- 
dition that  we  earnestly  beg  and  seek  him ;  he  will 
give  his  Spirit^  but  it  is  /o  those  that  ask  it,  Luke 
xi.  IS.  he  will  draw  near  unto  us,  but  first  we  must 
draw  near  unto  him,  James  iv.  8.  and  we  are  as- 
sured, that  we  shall  have  if  we  ask,  that  we  shall 
find  if  we  seek,  and  that  it  shall  be  opened  to  us  if 
we  knock.  Matt.  vii.  7-  And  therefore  we  are  bid 
to  go  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  ob^ 
tain  mercy,  and  find  gra^ce  to  help  us  in  the  time  iff 
need,  Heb.  iv.  16.  and  not  only  to  pray  without 
ceasing,  1  Thess.  v.  17-  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer 
and  supplication  to  let  our  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God,  Phil.  iv.  6.  and  if  in  every  thing  we  ought 
to  make  known  our  wants  to  him,  then  much  more 
in  this  great  and  difficult  undertaking,  in  which  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  succeed  without  his  hea* 
venly  aid  and  assistance. 

Wherefore,  as  we  hope  for  victory  in  this  our 
spiritual  warfare,  we  must  earnestly  implore  his  con- 
currence with  us,  and  beseech  him  to  second  us  in 
all  our  weak  efibrts  and  endeavours :  we  must  lay 
open  our  woful  case  before  him,  and  remonstrate  to 
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iMm,  th«t  we  are  heartily  willing  to  do  what  we  are 
able,  but  that  without  him  we  are  abundantly  sensi- 
ble all  will  be  in  vain.  We  must  tell  him  that  our 
dependance  is  upon  him ;  and  that  all  our  hope  of 
'  suocess  is  iti  him,  and  that  we  dare  not  stir  one  step 
without  him ;  and  beseech  him,  that  he  will  not  stand 
by,  and  see  us  spend  ourselves  in  ineffectual  strug- 
gUngs ;  but  that  he  will  graciously  stretch  forth  his 
helping  hand  to  us,  and  not  suffer  us  to  miscarry  for 
want  of  his  necessary  assistance.  Which  if  we  do^ 
we  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  merciful  God,  who 
is  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  will  never  abandon  his 
own  offiq)ring  whilst  it  cries  out  to  him,  and  with 
pitiful  and  bemoaning  looks  implores  his  aid  and 
gracious  coopmtition. 

Whilst  therefore  we  are  thus  endeavouring  to  pre* 
pare  ourselves  for  our  spiritual  warfare,  we  ought  in 
every  act  of  preparation  to  look  up  to  Grod,  and  earn- 
estly supplicate  the  concurrence  of  his  grace  and 
Spirit.  While  we  are  endeavouring  to  believe,  we 
must  beg  him  to  help  our  unbelief,  to  remove  all 
ptejudices  ircMn  our  minds,  and  present  the  evidences 
of  our  religion  to  our  understandings  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  light.  When  we  are  setting  ourselves  to 
a  serious  consideration,  we  must  beseech  him  to  fix 
our  thoughts,  to  suggest  to  and  repeat  his  heavenly 
motives  and  arguments  so  fast  and  thick  upon  our 
winds,  that  no  sinful  or  worldly  thought  may  be  able 
to  crowd  in  to  disturb  or  divert  our  meditations. 
When  we  are  labouring  to  persuade  ourselves  of  our 
need  and  the  reality  of  our  Saviour's  mediation^  we 
must  earnestly  entreat  him  to  open  our  eyes,  and 
convince  us  effectually  of  the  horrible  danger  of  our 
sin,  and  of  the  in&llible  efficacy  of  that  blessed  re- 
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niedj.  When  we  are  attempting  to  affect  ourselves 
with  the  bitter  sense  of  our  past  transgressions,  we 
must  implore  him  to  strike  in  with  us,  and  to  in- 
spire our  minds  with  such  piercing  and  powerful 
omvictions  of  the  infinite  shame,  baseness,  and  dan- 
ger of  them,  as  may  sting  our  brawny  consciences  to 
the  quick,  and  dissolve  our  frozen  souls  into  a  sor* 
rowful  repentance ;  that  so,  when  we  enter  the  lists, 
and  proceed  to  resolution,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
our  spiritual  warfare,  we  may  be  armed  against  our 
sins  with  such  a  lively  faith,  such  puissant  conside* 
rations,  such  horror  and  animosity  against  them,  and 
such  an  assured  hope  of  being  rescued  from  the  fatal 
issues  and  effects  of  them,  as  that  we  may  be  able  to 
promise  ourselves  a  happy  success  in  the  ensuing 
course  of  our  warfare  against  them.  And  having 
thus  fitted  and  accoutred  ourselves  for  this  great  and 
momentous  enterprise, 

VI.  We  are  to  enter  into  a  serious  and  solemn 
resolution  of  amendment,  of  forsaking  and  renounc- 
ing all  our  sins,  and  never  returning  to  them  more, 
whatsoever  temptations  may  invite,  oi*  difiiculties 
encounter  and  oppose  us.  Which  resolution  is  in 
scripture  called  /^lerayoMe,  which  we  translate  repent- 
amee,  but  in  strictness  signifies  a  change  qfmind,  or 
of  purpose  and  resolution ;  a  renouncing  our  sinful 
purposes,  and  solemnly  engaging  ourselves  in  a  con- 
trary resolution  of  living  soberly^  and  righteoMdy^ 
and  godly  in  this  present  world.  So  that  where- 
soever the  precept  of  repentance  is  expressed  by  this 
word,  the  meaning  of  it  is  to  oblige  us  to  change  the 
wicked  purposes  of  our  hearts  into  a  firm  and  serious 
resolutiOD  of  forsaking  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
Iwts,  and  entirely  resigning  up  ourselves  to  the  will 
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and  disposal  of  God.  And  hence  it  is  that  /xerayocrv 
and  m(TTpi<f>€iVy  i.  e.  to  change  our  minds,  and  con- 
vert or  turn,  are  in  scripture  so  often  put  together ; 
the  one  denoting  the  inward  change  of  our  resolu- 
tion, the  other  the  outward  change  of  our  practice 
pursuant  to  it.  So  Acts  iii.  19-  Repent  and  be  con- 
verted, and  Acts  xxvi.  20.  that  they  should  repent 
and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance; that  is,  that  they  should  resolve  to  forsake 
their  sins,  and  submit  to  their  duty,  and  put  their 
resolution  into  practice.  And  so  that  other  word 
fiera/jLikeia,  which  we  also  render  repentance,  strictly 
signifies  an  q/ier-care,  that  is  pursuant  unto  this 
fjLiTeafoui,  or  change  qf  resolution. 

Now  this  repentance  or  change  of  resolution  is  the 
initial  act  of  the  religion  of  sinners,  whereby  they 
resume  their  inward  man  from  the  service  of  sin, 
and  submit  and  resign  their  wills  to  God ;  whereby 
in  heart  and  will  they  forsake  the  Devil's  colours, 
and  list  themselves  volunteers  under  the  banner  of 
Christ.  And  being  so,  it  ought  to  be  performed  with 
80  much  the  more  care  and  preparation.  For  the 
beginning  of  all  great  enterprises  is  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  them ;  which  if  it  be  not  firmly  laid, 
will  be  apt  to  sink  under  the  superstructures,  and  to 
endanger  their  ruin  and  downfall.  Now  all  the  fore- 
going duties  being  necessary  preparations  to  a  good 
resolution,  we  ought,  before  we  resolve,  to  spend  a 
considerable  portion  of  time  in  the  diligent  practice 
of  them,  and  not  to  resolve  hand  over  head  till  we 
are  duly  and  truly  prepared  for  it ;  till  by  exercising 
our  faith  and  consideration,  &c.  we  have  broken  and 
tamed  our  perverse  and  obstinate  wills,  and  throughly 
persuaded  them  to  part  with  every  sin,  and  to  ap- 
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prove  of  and  consent  to  every  duty  that  is  compre- 
hended in  a  through  resolution  of  amendment.  And 
if  when  we  are  about  to  resolve,  we  find  upon  a  strict 
examination  any  secret  reserve  or  exception  in  our 
wills,  if  there  be  any  lust  which  they  are  not  through- 
ly persuaded  to  part  with,  or  any  duty  to  which  they 
are  not  fully  reconciled,  we  ought  for  that  time  to 
forbear  resolving,  and  to  go  on  in  the  exercise  of  the 
}Nreparatory  duties^  till  we  find  our  reluctant  wills 
throughly  conquered  and  persuaded  by  them.  For 
if  there  be  any  leak  left  open  in  our  resolution  for 
any  sin  to  creep  in  at,  that  will  be  sure  to  insinuate 
in  the  next  storm  of  temptation ;  and  if  it  should 
not  let  in  other  sins  after  it,  as  it  is  a  thousand  to 
one  but  it  wiU,  it  will  by  its  own  single  weight  sink 
us  into  eternal  perdition.  Wherefore  before  ever  we 
enter  into  the  resolution  of  amendments,  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful  that  our  wiUs  be  throughly  pre- 
pared for  it ;  that  they  be  reduced  to  a  fair  compli- 
ance with  the  matter  we  are  resolving  upon,  and 
effectually  dissuaded  out  of  all  resolution  to  the  con- 
trary; and  when  this  is  done,  we  may  cheerfully 
proceed  to  the  forming  of  our  good  resolution. 

Which  ought  to  be  performed  by  us,  between  God 
and  ourselves,  with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  so- 
lemnity. For  now  our  hearts  being  ready,  we  are 
to  betake  ourselves  to  our  knees,  and  in  these  or 
such  like  words  to  devote  ourselves  to  Grod :  **  O  thou 
**  Messed  Author  of  my  being,  I  am  now  fully  con- 
**  vinced  that  I  owe  myself  to  thee  by  a  thousand 
ties  and  obligations,  and  am  infinitely  sorry  and 
ashamed  that  I  have  so  long  sequestered  and  with- 
drawn myself  from  thee  to  serve  my  own  base  lusts 
**  and  affections.     Wherefore  now  in  thy  dread  pre- 
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^  sence,  and  in  that  of  thy  holy  angels,  I  here  entirely 
^  resign  up  myself  unto  thee»  and  do  resolve,  without 
^  any  reserve  or  exception,  that  whatsoever  tempta- 
^  tions  I  may  meet  with  for  the  future,  I  will  never 
^  wilfully  withdraw  or  alienate  myself,  from  thee 
^  more.  From  henceforth  I  heartily  renounce  all 
^  my.  sins,  and  particularly  those  that  have  been 
^  most  dear  and  pleasant  to  me,  and  do  faithfully 
^  promise  to  continue  thy  true  and  loyal  subject  as 
long  as  I  breathe,  and  that  whatsoever  invitations 
I  may  have  to  the  contrary,  I  will  never  revoke 
^  the  resolution  I  now  make,  or  any  part  of  it.  So 
«  help  me,  O  my  God." 

Arid  having  thus  solemnly  resolved,  it  will  be 
highly  necessary  that  for  the  farther  ratification  of 
it,  we  should  yet  more  solemnly  repeat  it  in  the  holy 
sacrament ;  wherein,  according  to  the  custom  offcasts 
upon  sacrifices,  God  and  every  faithful  communicant 
do  mutually  re-oblige  themselves  to  one  another,  and 
upon  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  do  ratify  to  each  other  each  other's  part  of 
that  everlasting  covenant,  which  by  the  federal  rite 
of  his  meritorious  death  and  sacrifice  was  inviolably 
sealed  and  confirmed.  So  that  when  we  take  those 
holy  elements  into  our  hands,  which  the  priest  in 
Grod's  stead  presents  and  offers  to  us,  we  do  in  effect 
make  this  solemn  dedication  of  ourselves  to  God : 
**  Here  we  offer  and  present  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  our- 
^  selves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable, 
**  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  thee ;  and  here  we 
^'  call  to  witness  his  sacred  blood  that  redeemed  us, 
•*  and  those  vocal  wounds  which  do  now  intercede 
^  for  us,  that  from  henceforth  we  oblige  ourselves 
••  never  to  start  from  thy  service,  what  difficulties 
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soever  we  may  encounter  in  it,  or  what  tempta- 
tiona  soever  we  may  have  to  forsake  it.**  And 
having  thus  resolved  and  confirmed  our  resolution 
by  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  taken  the 
sacrament  upon  it,  not  to  depart  from  what  we  have 
resolved,  we  have  actually  listed  and  engaged  our- 
selves in  a  warfare  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the 
Devil,  upon  the  final  success  whereof  our  everlasting 
&te  depends.  And  thus  you  see  what  duty  is  im- 
plied in  the  beginning  or  entrance  of  this  warfaring 
part  of  the  life  of  a  Christian. 


SECT.  II. 

Wherein  eowte  motives  are  urged  to  persuade  men  to  the  practice  of 
those  duties  that  are  proper  to  the  begiunitig  of  the  Christian 
warfare. 

JjIAVING  in  the  former  section  given  a  brief  ac- 
count of  those  duties  which  are  necessary  to  the  weH 
beginning  of  our  Christian  warfare,  I  shall  now,  far 
a  close  of  that  aigument,  endeavour  to  press  and 
persuade  those  who  have  not  as  yet  begun,  to  enter 
immediately  upon  it,  by  putting  in  practice  these 
initial  duties  of  it.  You  who  have  been  hitherto 
warring  against  God,  and  striving  against  your  duty 
and  your  happiness,  be  at  last  persuaded  to  make  a 
stand  for  a  while,  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason 
and  religion,  which  do  both  call  aloud  to  you  to  face 
about,  to  desert  the  party  wherein  you  are  engaged, 
and  come  over  to  the  side  of  virtue.  And  that  I 
may,  if  possible,  prevail,  I  do  -here  earnestly  beseech 
you,  even  by  all  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  you,  by 
the  love  of  God,  and  by  the  lives  of  your  souls,  and 
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hj  all  jour  hopes  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come, 
seriously  to  consider  with  me  these  following  motives. 

1.  That  there  is  a  vast  necessity  of  beginning  this 
our  spiritual  warfare  one  time  or  other. 

2.  That  it  is  unspeakably  most  secure  and  advan- 
tageous for  us  to  begin  it  now. 

S.  That  the  final  success  of  it  doth  very  much  de- 
pend upon  the  well  beginning  of  it. 

4.  That  when  once  we  have  well  begun  it,  the 
main  difficulty  of  it  is  conquered. 

I.  Consider  the  vast  necessity  there  is  of  begin- 
ning this  spiritual  warfare  one  time  or  other.  For 
that  which  is  necessary  for  us  to  accomplish  at  last, 
is  necessary  to  be  undertaken  by  us  one  time  or 
other.  Now  it  is  as  necessary  for  us  to  oppose  and 
vanquish  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  our  own  nature,  as  it  is  not  to  go  to  hell, 
or  not  to  miss  of  heaven.  For  in  this  great  battle 
the  everlasting  fate  of  our  souls  is  to  be  decided; 
and  if  we  come  off  victors,  we  are  made ;  if  van- 
quished, we  are  undone  to  eternity.  So  that  in  this 
spiritual  warfare  we  do  not  contend,  like  the  war- 
riors of  this  world,  for  a  triumphal  wreath  that  will 
wither  upon  our  brows,  or  for  fame  and  renown, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  breath  of  a  company  of 
talking  people,  or  for  the  enlarging  of  our  empire 
over  the  next  handful  of  a  turf;  but  we  are  contend- 
ing with  enemies  that  are  pursuing  us  to  hell,  and 
Innding  us  in  chains  of  everlasting  darkness.  We 
are  to  fight  for  our  immortality,  for  all  our  hopes  of 
happiness  and  well-being  in  a  never-ending  life :  and 
when  so  much  depends  upon  the  success  of  our  con- 
flict, and  we  must  conquer  and  be  crowned,  or  die ; 
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win  the  field  and  heaven,  or  jdeld  ourselves  captives 
to  eternal  misery;  I  leave  you  to  judge,  whether  we 
are  not  obliged,  under  the  vastest  necessity,  one  time 
or  other  to  begin.  And  if  we  must  begin  one  time 
or  other,  why  not  now  as  well  as  hereafter  ?  And  to 
what  purpose  should  we  defer  entering  upon  that 
work,  which  we  all  confess  we  must  at  last  not  only 
b^n,  but  accomplish  ?  For  to  have  accomplished  a 
necessary  work,  especially  when  it  is  difficult  and 
important,  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  mind :  and 
whereas  while  it  is  yet  to  do,  the  prospect  of  the 
pain  and  labour  of  it  creates  in  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  anxiety ;  when  once  it  is  done,  or  the 
main  difficulty  of  it  is  over,  every  reflection  on  our 
past  pains  sweetens  our  present  repose,  and  crowns 
it  with  joy  and  triumph.  And  thus  it  is  in  our  en* 
trance  into  the  Christian  life,  which  we  all  confess 
to  be  both  necessary  and  difficult ;  and  it  being  so, 
what  do  we  else  by  our  delaying  it,  but  only  prolong 
the  pain  and  trouble  of  it?  And  whereas  by  one 
brave  attempt  we  might  ease  ourselves,  and  set  our 
souls  at  rest  for  ever ;  we  languish  away  our  life  in 
misery,  and  are  sick  with  the  fear  of  our  remedy. 
Just  like  poor  men^that  are  under  the  torment  of  the 
stone :  they  know  they  must  be  cut  or  die ;  but  out 
of  a  frightful  aj^rehension  of  their  remedy,  they  put 
it  off  from  time  to  time ;  they  promise  they  will  eur 
dure  it,  rather  than  lose  their  lives ;  but  when  they 
come  to  the  trial,  their  hearts  fail,  and  they  must 
needs  have  a  little  longer  respite ;  but  all  the  while 
they  endure  not  only  the  pain  of  their  disease,  but 
also  the  apprehensions  of  their  cure,  which  at  last  they 
must  also  actually  endure,  or  death,  which  is  much 
more  terrible  to  them.     Whereas  had  they  been  cut 
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at  first,  they  might  have  saved  themselves  all  that 
torment,  and  fear  of  farther  torment,  which  they  en- 
dured in  the  time  of  their  delay.  And  just  thus  it 
is  with  those  who  defer  their  repentance,  which  had 
they  begun  at  first,  when  they  fell  into  their  sinful 
courses,  their  hearts  might  have  been  at  ease  a  great 
while  ago,  and  they  might  have  saved  themselves  all 
those  gripes  and  twinges  of  conscience,  and  all  those 
painful  apprehensions  of  the  smart  and  difiiculty  of 
repenting  at  last,  which  they  had  been  forced  to  en- 
dure in  the  several  periods  of  their  delay.  But,  alas ! 
repentance  is  a  sad  remedy:  well,  be  it  never  so 
sad,  you  know  you  must  endure  it,  or  that  which  is 
a  thousand  times  worse.  Why  then  you  will  endure 
it,  that  you  are  resolved  upon,  but  fain  you  would 
have  a  little  longer  respite.  Ah,  foolish  souls !  why 
wiU  you  prolong  your  misery,  and  linger  out  your 
lives  in  torment,  when,  as  by  enduring  now  what 
you  must  endure  at  last,  you  might  be  presently  at 
ease,  not  only  from  the  pain  of  your  past  guilt,  but 
from  the  fear  of  your  future  repentance. 

II.  Consider  that  it  is  unspeakably  more  secure 
and  advantageous  for  us  to  begin  our  Christian  war- 
fare now :  for  this  life  is  the  only  time  of  oiu*  trial 
and  probation,  the  field  in  which  our  spiritual  war- 
fare is  to  be  fought,  and  from  which  we  must  all  go 
off  triumphing  conquerors  or  eternal  slaves.  And, 
alas !  such  a  slippery  and  uncertain  thing  is  this  our 
pcesent  existence,  that  there  is  no  one  part  of  it  we 
can  call  our  own,  but  what  is  present.  For  all  our 
futurity  is  in  God's  hand  and  disposal ;  and  how  he 
will  shorten  or  prolong  it  we  are  not  able  to  prog- 
nosticate. So  that,  for  ought  we  know,  the  next  mo- 
ment may  finally  determine  our  everlasting  fate ;  and 
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ihe  hopes  of  eternity  which  are  now  in  our  hands 
taaj  slip  through  our  fingers  before  to-morrow  mom<- 
iDg,  and  leave  us  desperate  for  ever.  What  a  dreads 
fill  venture  therefore  do  those  men  run,  that  delay 
from  time  to  time  the  securing  their  salvation  by  a 
timely  repentance !  When  it  is  now  in  their  own 
power,  would  they  but  lay  hold  on  the  present  op- 
portunity, to  secure  their  victory  and  crown,  they 
rather  choose  to  go  to  cross  or  pile  for  them,  and  to 
stake  them  upon  a  contingency  that  is  not  in  their 
power  to  dispose  of 

But  suppose  they  could  secure  that  hereafter  to 
themselves,  to  which  they  do  so  venturously  defer 
their  repentance,  yet  still  there  is  another  venture,  of 
which  they  can  never  be  secure ;  and  that  is,  whe- 
ther when  that  hereafter  comes,  Ood  will  not,  out  of 
a  just  resentment  of  their  present  despite  to  and  con- 
tempt of  his  grace,  withdraw  it  from  them ;  which  if 
he  should,  they  would  be  left  in  as  great  an  incapa- 
city of  repenting,  as  if  he  had  withdrawn  their  lives 
from  them ;  it  being  as  possible  for  us  to  repent  with- 
out life  when  we  are  dead,  as  without  God's  grace 
whilst  we  are  living.  So  that  promising  that  we 
will  repent  hereafter,  we  promise  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  God  too ;  we  promise  that  he  shall 
wait  our  leisure,  and  dance  attendance  after  us 
through  all  the  tedious  stages  of  our  delays  and  pro- 
crastinations;  that  he  shall  tamely  put  up  all  the 
affronts  and  provocations,  which  between  this  and 
our  hereafter  we  are  resolved  to  offer  him,  and  in 
the  end  be  as  much  at  our  beck,  and  as  ready  to 
come  in  to  our  assistance,  when  we  shall  think  fit  to 
call  for  him,  as  if  we  had  never  given  him  the  least 
c^ence  or  provocation  to  the  contrary.     For  unless 
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ire  can  secure  ourselves  of  this,  it  will  be  every  whit 
as  uncertain,  whether  we  repent  hereafter  if  we 
five,  as  whether  we  live  to  hereafter  to  repent. 
And  what  a  madness  is  it  for  men,  that  have  mytr 
their  lives  and  souls  in  their  own  hands,  to  stake 
and  venture  them  upon  two  such  contingent  issues, 
that  are  both  of  them  so  far  out  of  their  power  and 
disposal! 

But  suppose  there  were  no  hazard  in  either  of 
these,  that  we  were  as  secure  both  of  our  own  lives 
and  Ood's  grace  as  we  are  of  the  present  moment, 
yet  we  can  never  hope  to  begin  our  Christian  war- 
fate  so  advantageously  as  now.  For  all  the  time  we 
are  deferring  it  our  enemies  are  gathering  strength, 
and  mustering  up  their  forces  against  us ;  our  bad 
inclinations  are  ripening  and  improving,  and  our  evil 
habits  are  growing  more  inveterate;  and  so  many 
degrees  of  strength  as  these  get,  we  lose;  and  so 
proportionably  as  their  power  to  offend  us  increases, 
ours  to  defend  ourselves  against  them  decreases. 
What  a  madness  therefore  is  it  for  men,  who  pretend 
to  be  resolved  to  engage  in  the  Christian  warfare,  to 
defer  it,  as  they  do  from  time  to  time,  when  they 
cannot  but  be  sensible,  if  they  take  any  notice  of 
themselves,  how  much  every  farther  delay  improves 
their  lusts,  and  impairs  their  reason ;  how  it  fortifies 
their  enemy,  and  weakens  themselves.  You  say  you 
are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  warfare,  and 
resolved  to  undertake  it  one  time  or  other,  though 
as  yet  you  cannot  prevail  with  yourselves  to  enter 
upon  it.  And  why  not  yet  ?  Why,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  forsooth,  you  find  yourselves  averse  to  it. 
And  do  you  imagine  that  if  you  are  averse  to  it  to- 
day, you  will  be  less  averse  to  it  to-morrow  or  next 
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daj  ?  N09  food  men ;  do  not  abuse  yourselves ;  for  if 
you  will  not  enter  upon  it  now^  be  assured  of  this, 
you  will  never  find  yourselves  either  so  willing  to  it, 
or  so  fit  and  able  for  it  again,  as  long  as  you  live. 
For  your  lusts  will  grow  every  day  dearer  and 
dearer  to  you,  and  so  twine  and  wrap  themselves 
by  d^^ees  about  your  hearts  and  affections, .  that 
you  will  every  day  find  yourselves  more  and  more 
unwilling  to  part  with  them  ; .  and  at  last  they  wiU 
ding  so  fast,  that  there  will  be  no  pulling  them 
from  ye,  without  pulling  away  your  souls  wbik 
them.  Wherefore  talk  no  more,  I  beseech  you,  of 
repenting  hereafter,  but  resolve  once  for  all  that 
you  will  repent  now  or  never. 

IIL  Consider,  the  final  success  of  this,  your  spiri- 
tual warfare  doth  very  much  depend  upon  your 
weU-b^nning  of  it.  By  what  hath  been  said,  you 
plainly  see  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  begin*- 
ning  it  one  time  or  other,  and  that  you  can  never  be- 
jgin  it  so  securely  and  advantageously  as  now ;  but 
unless  you  begin  it  well  now,  that  is,  with  a  through 
preparation  of  heart,  you  were  e'en  as  good  sit  still, 
and  not  begin  at  all :  for  when  once  you  come  to  the 
trial,  to  encounter  the  oppositions  of  a  corrupt  na^ 
ture,  and  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  a  holy  life, 
you  will  thea  quickly  find  your  sappy  resolutions 
sink,  and,  like  so  many  rotten  banks,  yield  and  give 
way  at  every  springtide  of  temptation.  But  as  the 
well  la)ring  the  foundations  of  a  house  secures  the 
superstructures  against  the  violences  of  all  future 
storms  and  foul  weather,  so  the  first  settling  of  your 
resolution  upon  a  firm  and  steadfast  basis  will  be  a 
mighty  safeguard  to  it  against  all  ensuing  storms  of 
temptation.    That  well*grounded  faith  and  through 
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consideration  which  induced  us  to  it^  will  go  along 
with  it,  and  guard  it  through  the  enemy's  quarters 
with  such  invincible  reasons,  as  no  sinful  motive  will 
be  able  to  disprove  or  cope  with.  That  hearty  shan^ 
and  bitter  sorrow  and  regret  which  we  felt  in  the 
fcnrming  our  resolution,  will  animate  and  render  it 
more  &in  and  inexorable  against  all  the  solicitations 
of  sin  for  the  future.  Those  fervent  and  earnest 
prayers  which  preceded  and  accompanied  it,  will 
not  only  engage  us  to  take  the  more  care  and  re- 
gard of  it,  but  engage  Grod  also  to  contribute  more 
aid  and  assistance  to  it  in  all  its  ensuing  conflicts 
and  encounters.  And  when  in  the  framing  of  our 
resolution  we  have  taken  effectual  care  beforehand 
not  to  resolve  upon  any  thing  but  what  we  have  con- 
sidered the  difficulty  of;  or  against  any  thing  but 
what  we  have  felt  the  shame  and  smart  of;  or  upon 
any  reason  but  what  we  have  throughly  pondered 
and  do  firmly  believe;  and  together  with  all  this 
have  engaged  by  our  earnest  prayers  the  God  of  all 
grace  to  aid  and  assist  us,  we  may  with  some  as- 
surance promise  ourselves  a  blessed  issue  and  suc- 
cess. For  now  we  are  forewarned  of  and  fore- 
armed against  all  that  can  happen  to  us  in  our  spi- 
ritual warfare ;  now  there  is  no .  difficulty  can  arise 
in  our  way  which  we  did  not  foresee  and  provide 
against,  when  we  first  set  forward  to  heaven.  So 
that  if  from  henceforth  we  do  but  take  an  honest 
care  to  watch  the  motions  of  our  enemy,  and  to 
keep  up  our  own  hearts  and  courage,  we  cannot  miss 
of  a  glorious  victory,  and  after  that  an  everlasting 
triumph. 

But  if  we  make  a  rash  beginning,  and  resolve 
precipitantly,  without   observing  the  abovenamed 
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ndes  and  directions,  in  all  probability  our  hasty  pur* 
poses  will  end  in  a  leisurely  repentance.  So  that 
unless  we  intend  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  re- 
ligion to  no  purpose,  to  weave  a  Penelope's  web,  and 
do  and  undo  as  long  as  we  live,  and  only  to  dance 
round  in  an  eternal  circle  of  sinning  and  resolving 
against  it,  resolving  and  sinning  again,  without  ever 
making  a  step  forward,  but  still  wheeling  about  to 
the  same  point ;  let  us  now  at  last  resolve  to  b^n 
in  that  prudent  method  which  Grod  hath  prescribed 
us. 

IV.  Consider  that  when  once  we  have  b^un  it 
well,  we  have  conquered  the  main  difficulty  of  this 
our  spiritual  warfare.  For  though  it  be  an  easy 
matt»  to  begin  ill,  to  resolve  against  our  sins  in  a 
sudden  pet  or  transient  heat  of  passion ;  yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  to  resolve  well  and  wisely,  that  is, 
with  that  firm  belief  and  through  consideration  of 
things,  with  that  shame  and  sorrow,  and  those 
earnest  cries  to  heaven  for  aid  and  assistance,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  founding  of  a  strong  and  last- 
ing resolution,  is  not  so  easy  a  matter.  For  in  all 
those  preparatory  exercises,  we  have  a  roving  mind, 
a  hard  heart,  and  a  perverse  nature  to  contend  with ; 
and  we  shall  find  it  a  very  hard  matter  to  call  in  our 
wandering  thoughts,  and  unite  them  together  into  a 
fixed  and  steady  consideration  of  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  religion,  and  of  the  duties  and  motives 
and  difficulties  of  it.  And  whilst  we  are  entertain- 
ing them  with  this  unwonted  argument,  there  are  a 
thousand  objects  with  which  they  are  better  ac- 
quainted that  will  be  calling  them  away;  so  that 
without  a  great  deal  of  violence  to  ourselves  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  keep  them  together  so  long,  as 
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is  necessary  to  the  forming  a  firm  assent  to  the 
truth,  and  the  passing  a  true  and  impartial  judg* 
ment  upon  the  proposals  of  religion.  And  when  wb 
have  fixed  our  thoughts  into  a  serious  consideratioD 
of  the  evidences  of  religion,  we  shall  find  that  our 
hists  will  object  much  more  against  them  than  oar 
reason ;  that  they  will  be  casting  mists  before  our 
eyes,  and  bribing  and  Massing  our  understanding  the 
other  way ;  and  that  thereupon  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  we  are  aware,  to  convince  ourselves 
throughly  of  the  truth  of  a  religion  that  is  so  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  our  vicious  inclinations.  But 
when  this  is  done,  and  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
duties  of  religion,  and  to  balance  the  motives  with 
the  difficulties  of  them,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  of 
ourselves  a  full  and  free  consent  to  them;  here 
again  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  a  mighty  plunge. 
For  though  the  motives  to  our  duty  are,  at  first 
view,  infinitely  greater  and  more  considerable  than 
the  difficulties  of  it ;  though  it  be  unspeakably  more 
intolerable  to  lose  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  incur  the 
pains  of  hell,  than  to  endure  the  sharpest  brunts  of 
this  spiritual  warfare ;  yet  these  being  present  and 
sensible,  have  a  more  immediate  access  to  us,  and 
consequently  are  apter  to  move  us  than  either  of 
those  motives  which  are  both  of  them  future  and  in- 
visible. So  that  unless  we  do  earnestly  press  and 
urge  ourselves  with  those  motives,  and  imprint  them 
upon  our  minds  in  the  most  lively  and  real  charac- 
ters, we  shall  find  ourselves  overruled  in  despite  of 
them,  by  these  present  and  sensible  difficulties  that 
are  before  us.  But  when  we  have  eflFectually  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  those  difficulties  of  our  duty 
are  much  less  considerable  than  the  motives  to  them. 
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we  shall  find  it  a  hard  task  to  persuade  our  wills 
into  a  free  and  explicit  consent  to  all  the  particu- 
lars of  it.  For  now  we  shall  find  a  strong  aversa*- 
tioo  in  our  natures  to  sundry  of  those  duties  that 
call  fi>r  our  approbation,  and  there  will  be  a  mighty 
oounterstriving  between  our  reason  and  inclinations. 
Chir  darling  lusts,  those  bosom  orators  within  us, 
will  now  employ  all  their  rhetoric  to  dissuade  us 
firom  parting  with  them ;  they  will  clasp  about  our 
souls,  like  departing  lovers,  and  use  all  their  charms 
and  allurements  to  hold  us  fast,  and  reconcile  them-^ 
sdves  to  us ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  though 
we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  pn  our  side,  we 
shall  find  it  will  be  no  such  easy  matter  effectually 
to  dispose  our  wills  to  close  with  so  many  offensive 
duties,  and  part  with  so  many  beloved  sins.  But 
wbefi  this  is  done,  which  to  be  sure  wiU  cost  us 
many  a  violent  stru^le  and  contention  with  our- 
selves, there  ai*e  other  difficulties  to  be  mastered. 
For  now  we  must  reflect  upon  our  past  ill  life,  and 
expose  it  to  our  own  eyes  in  all  its  natural  horror, 
turpitude,  and  infamy,  and  never  leave  reproaching 
ourselves  with  the  foulness  and  disingenuity,  the 
madness  and  folly  of  it,  till  we  find  our  hearts  af- 
fected with  shame  and  sorrow  for,  and  indignation 
against  )t.  And  for  us  that  have  been  so  long  used 
to  coax ,  and  flatter  ourselves,  to  paint  and  varnish 
dur  de£3rmities,  and  crown  our  brows  with  forced 
and  undeserved  applauses;  for  us  to  condemn  and 
ttptnraid  ourselves,  to  strip  our  actions  of  all  their 
artificial  beauty,  and  set  ourselves  before  our  own 
^es  in  all  our  naked,  undisguised  ugliness,  and  not 
look  off*  till  we  have  looked  ourselves  into  shame  and 
korror  and  hatred  of  ourselves,  will  be,  at  first  espe- 
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cially,  a  very  ungrateful  employmeut ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  a  good  while,  perhaps,  before  our  hard  and  iin^ 
malleable  hearts  will  yield  to  the  impressions  o£ 
godly  sorrow  and  remorse.  But  when  this  diflicul^ 
is  conquered,  our  work  is  not  yet  totally  finished^ 
For  now  we  must  come  off  from  ourselves,  and  all 
our  presumptuous  dependences  upon  our  own  abili^ 
and  power,  and  in  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  most 
wretched  weakness  and  impotency  throw  ourselves 
wholly  upon  God,  and  with  earnest  and  importunate 
outcries  implore  his  gracious  aid  and  assistance- 
And  let  me.  teU  ye,  to  men  that  have  been  all  along^ 
inured  to  such  glorious  conceits  of  themselves,  such 
mighty  confidences  in  their  own  abilities ;  that  have 
promised  themselves  from  time  to  time,  that  at  such 
and  such  a  time  they  would  repent  and  amend,  as  if 
without  God's  help  it  were  in  their  power  to  repant 
when  they  pleased ;  for  such  men  as  these,  I  say,  to 
come  out  of  themselves  and  their  own  self-confi- 
dences, and  wholly  cast  themselves  upon  a  foreign 
help;  so  sensibly  to  feel,  and  ingenuously  to  own 
their  own  inability,  as  to  fly  to  God  and  confess 
themselves  lost  and  undone  without  him,  is  a  much 
harder  matter  than  we  can  well  imagine,  till  we 
come  to  make  the  experiment.  And  yet  this,  all 
this  must  be  done,  before  we  can  be  weU  prepared  to 
resolve  upon  the  Christian  warfare. 

This  I  have  the  longer  insisted  on,  because  I  would 
deal  plainly  with  you,  and  shew  you  the  worst  of 
things.  For  whether  you  are  told  of  it  or  no,  you 
will  find  it,  if  ever  you  make  the  experiment,  that  all 
your  good  resolutions,  without  these  preparations, 
will  soon  unravel  in  the  execution ;  and  that  after 
you  have  resolved  a  thousand  times  over,  you  wilt 
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be  just  where  you  are,  and  not  one  step  farther  in 
rebigioD.  But  for  your  encouragement  know,  that 
when  with  these  necessary  preparations  you  have 
sdemnized  your  resolution,  you  have  won  the  maia 
and  toughest  victory  in  all  your  spiritual  war&re ;  • 
victory  by  which  you  have  pulled  down  your  sin 
from  its  throne,  and  broken  and  disarrayed  its  power 
and  forces ;  so  that  now  you  are  upon  the  pursuit  of 
a  flying  enemy,  and  if  you  do  but  diligently  foUow 
your  blow,  and  pursue  your  brave  resolution  throu^ 
aU  temptations  to  the  contrary,  and  do  not  suffer 
your  vanquished  enemy  to  rally  and  reinforce  him«^ 
self  against  ye,  you  will  sensibly  perceive  his 
strength  decay;  and  those  lusts  which  seemed  at 
first  invincible  will  languish  away  by  degrees  from 
weak  to  weaker,  till  at  last  they  expire  into  the  ha«^ 
bits  of  their  contrary  virtues ;  and  so  proportionably 
those  virtues,  which  through  our  vicious  aversations 
to  them  seemed  at  first  impossible,  will  grow  on  by 
d^rees  from  possible  to  easy,  and  from  easy  to  ne» 
cessary ;  and  then  the  sins  will  be  more  impossible 
to  us  than  the  virtues. 

Now  what  a  mighty  encouragement  is  this  to 
make  a  good  beginning  of  the  Christian  warfare^ 
that  in  so  doing  we  are  sure  to  conquer  the  maitr 
difficulty  of  it ;  that  when  we  have  broke  through 
all  those  oppositions  that  lie  in  the  way  to  a  wis^ 
and  good  resolution,  we  are  past  the  frontiers  of  re- 
ligion, and  having  gotten  over  those  steep  alps  at  itir 
entrance,  shall  be  sure  to  find  the  religion  round 
about  a  plain  and  easy  campaign,  in  which  the  fur-- 
ther  we  go  the  smoother  it  will  be,  and  so  smoother 
and  smoother,  till  at  last  it  will  be  all  sweet  and  de- 
lightful, like  the  flowery  walks  of  paradise.    Let  us 
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therefore  be  persuaded^  without  any  farther  delay, 
to  enter  immediately  upon  this  our  holy  warfiue, 
and  by  faidi  and  consideration,  &;c.  to  lay  the  foun* 
dation  of  a  religious  resolution;  that  so  when  we 
are  actually  engaged  against  our  spiritual  enemies, 
we  may  be  able  to  stand  our  ground  against  all 
temptations,  and  that  having  finally  conquered  and 
subdued  them,  we  may  receive  that  immortal  crown, 
which  God  the  righteous  Judge  hath  laid  up  for  the 
victorious. 

And  so  I  have  done  with  the  first  part  of  our 
Christian  warfare,  viz.  our  entrance  into  it. 


SECT.  III. 

Concerning  ike  gecond  part  of  the  Christitm  warfare;  mth  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  duties  thereunto  appertaining. 

JL  SHALL  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  our 
Christian  warfare,  vie.  the  course  and  progress  of  it, 
which  consists  in  holy  living.  For  when  once  we 
have  reduced  our  wills  to  a  firm  and  well-grounded 
resolution  of  entering  into  this  militant  state,  that 
which  is  next  incumbent  upon  us  is  to  pursue  our 
resolution  in  the  future  course  of  our  lives  and  ac- 
tions ;  that  is,  to  abstain  from  all  sin,  and  endeavour 
to  mortify  our  inclination  to  it,  and  to  practise  all 
the  contrary  graces  and  virtues,  and  endeavour  to 
improve  them  to  farther  and  farther  degrees  of  per- 
fection ;  or,  as  the  scripture  expresses  it,  to  cease  to 
do  eml^  and  to  learn  to  do  well;  to  strive  against 
sin,  and  to  die  to  it,  and  to  grow  in  grace^  and  per- 
fect holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  In  this  consists 
the  course  and  progress  of  our  Christian  warfare. 
In  order  whereunto  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
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that  we  should  still  repeat  the  practice  of  those  du- 
ties  by  which  we  were  first  prepared  to  enter  into 
it:  all  those  means  by  which  our  good  resolution 
was  jnroduced  being  naturally  conducive  to  maintam 
and  support  it.  And  therefore  we  find^  that  faith 
and  consideration^  &c.  are  not  enjoined  as  temporary 
duties,  that  are  only  to  be  practised  in  the  beginning 
of  our  warfare,  but  as  means  that  will  be  always  ne^ 
oessary  for  us  throughout  our  whole  progress  to  hea-* 
ven.  For  so  we  are  commanded  not  only  to  acquire 
a  sincere  fidth  or  belief  of  the  gospel,  but  to  continue 
and  be  established  in  it,  Coloss.  i.  23.  compared 
with  chap.  ii.  7.  And  so  again,  we  are  enjoined  not 
only  to  admit  the  proposals  of  religion  into  our  con* 
sideration,  but  to  keep  them  there,  Luke  viii.  1/lk 
and  suffer  them  to  dwell  richly  in  us,  Coloss.  iii.  16. 
and  so  for  all  those  other  preparatory  duties.  For 
that  from  a  hearty  conviction  of  our  need  of  Christ, 
we  should  beg  all  mercies  of  God  in  his  name,  and 
for  his  sake,  is  a  standing  precept  of  Christan  devo^ 
tion,  John  xvi.  24.  and  so  is  also  confession  of  our 
sins  to  Ood,  1  John  i.  9*  and  prayer  for  his  grace 
and  assistance,  Coloss.  iv.  2.  Nor  is  it  only  required 
that  we  should  once  repent,  or  change  our  bad  reso- 
lution for  a  good  one,  but  that  we  should  also  repeat 
and  confirm  our  good  resolution ;  that  we  should 
stakUsh  our  hearts,  that  is,  keep  our  wills  fixed  and 
determined  to  all  good  intentions  and  purposes, 
James  v.  8.  and  stand  Just  in  the  Lord,  that  is^  ad- 
here to  the  profession  and  practice  of  Christianity 
with  a  firm  and  constant  resolution,  Phil.  iv.  1.  For 
to  jNToceed  in  our  Christian  warfare  is  constantly  to 
hre  up  to  our  good  resolution,  which  will  require  a 
continued  application  of  those  means  by  which  we 
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were  first  prepared  and  disposed  to  enter  into  it. 
Thus  faith  is  no  less  necessary  to  enable  us  to  per- 
form, than  it  was  to  prepare  us  to  make  our  good 
resolution ;  and  still  the  more  we  believe  our  religion, 
the  more  we  shall  think  ourselves  concerned  in  its 
proposals,  and  consequently  the  more  firmly  we  shall 
be  resolved  to  dose  with  and  embrace  them ;  and  so 
still  as  our  faith  improves  in  degrees  of  certainty, 
our  resolution  will  proportionably  grow  stronger  and 
stronger*  Again,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  birth 
of  our  resolution,  that  we  should  first  duly  weigh 
and  consider  the  motives  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
duties  we  were  resolving  on,  then  it  will  be  no  less 
necessary  to  the  gi*owth  and  improvement  of  it,  that 
we  should  frequently  consider  over  these  motives 
and  difficulties  dgain,  and  balance  them  one  against 
another.  And  at  first  especially,  while  our  good  re* 
solution  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  will  be  very  necessary 
that  we  should  every  day,  before  we  go  abroad  into 
the  world,  spend  some  portion  of  time  in  fore-think- 
ing of  the  many  temptations  that  do  lie  in  wait  for 
us,  whether  in  our  business  or  company,  or  necessary 
refreshments  and  diversions;  and  forearming  our- 
selves against  them  with  the  motives  and  arguments 
of  our  religion ;  that  so  we  may  have  our  weapons 
ready  whenever  they  shall  assault  us,  and  be  always 
provided  to  resist  them.  Again,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  the  forming  our  resolution,  that  we  should  be  con* 
vinced  of  the  necessity  and  reality  of  our  Saviour's 
mediation,  then  it  will  be  no  less  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  it,  that  our  hope  and  fear,  which  are 
the  springs  of  our  action,  should  still  be  excited  by 
the  glorious  assurance  of  mercy,  and  horrid  prospect 
of  sin,  which  this  conviction  implies.     Once  more. 
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was  it  necessary  to  the  well-making  of  our  resolu- 
tion, that  we  should  affect  ourselves  beforehand  with 
a  hearty  shame  and  sorrow  for  our  past  transgres- 
sions, then  it  will  be  no  less  necessary  for  the  strength«p 
ening  and  confirming  it,  that  we  should  ever  and 
anon  revive  this  our  shame  and  grief,  by  reflecting 
on  the  filthiness  of  our  past  state,  and  the  weakness 
and  imperfection  of  our  present,  and  by  an  ingenu- 
ous confession  of  both  to  the  high  and  holy  God ; 
that  so  our  shame  and  sorrow  for  our  sins  being  di- 
gested into  anger  and  displeasure,  may  sharpen  our 
resolution,  and  animate  it  more  and  more  against 
them.  In  short,  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  founding 
of  our  resolution,  that  we  should  first  earnestly  im^ 
plore  the  divine  grace  and  assistance,  then  it  will  be 
no  less  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  it,  that  for 
the  same  purpose  we  should  continually  apply  our- 
selves to  the  throne  of  grace ;  that  we  should  every 
morning  commit  ourselves  to  God's  grace  and  pro- 
tection, and  never  presume  to  venture  among  the 
snares  of  the  world  without  him ;  that  we  shall  count 
it  as  unsafe  for  us  to  go  out  of  our  chambers  without 
being  armed  with  (rod's  aid,  as  it  is  to  rush  naked 
into  a  battle  amongst  swords  and  spears :  in  a  word, 
that  we  should  every  morning  and  evening,  at  least, 
recommend  ourselves  to  God,  and  beseech  him  to 
defend  us  against  all  those  terrors  and  allurements, 
which  either  the  Devil  or  our  own  lusts  shall  propose, 
to  withdraw  us  from  our  good  resolution.  And  if  upon 
all  these  preparatory  exercises  of  our  faith,  conside- 
ration, &CC.  it  was  at  first  necessary  for  us  to  enter 
into  a  solemn  resolution,  it  will  be  no  less  necessary, 
that  with  the  same  continued  preparations  we  should 
frequently  iterate  and  renew  it^  especially  at  first. 
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till  the  strength  of  onr  bad  inclinations  is  in  some 
measure  broken  and  abated.  Now  we  should  take 
care  to  go  every  day  out  of  our  chambers  fresh 
armed,  as  men  that  expect  an  enemy  at  the  thresh* 
old;  and  not  to  trust  our  weak  souls  among  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  till  we  have  first  chained  up 
our  inclinations  with  new  vows  of  fidelity.  So  that 
you  see  the  duties  of  our  entrance  into  the  Christian 
warfare  are  not  so  peculiar  to  that  state,  but  that 
diey  are  also  to  be  practised  in  the  course  and  pro- 
gress of  it. 

But  then  besides  these,  there  are  sundry  others 
that  are  necessary  to  our  successftil  progress  there- 
in; all  which  I  shall  reduce  to  these  following 
heads : 

1.  That  we  take  care  to  arm  ourselves  with  pa- 
tience and  courage  to  undergo  and  encounter  the 
trouble  and  difficulty  of  it. 

2.  That  we  propose  to  ourselves  the  most  excel- 
lent examples. 

3.  That  we  apply  ourselves  to  our  spiritual  guides 
for  direction. 

4.  That  we  be  very  curious  of  our  aims  and  in- 
tentions. 

5.  That  we  should  possess  our  minds  with  a  lively 
sense  and  awful  apprehension  of  God's  presence  with 
and  inspection  over  us. 

6.  That  we  frequently  examine  and  review  our 
own  actions. 

7.  That  we  be  very  watchful  and  circumspect  in 
the  conduct  and  management  of  ourselves. 

8.  That  we  should  betake  ourselves  to  some  ho- 
nest calling,  and  behave  ourselves  diligently  and  in- 
dustriously therein.'^' . 
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9*  That  we  should  endeavour  after  a  cheerftil 
ihune  of  spirit. 

10.  That  we  should  maintain  in  our  minds  a  con- 
stant sense  and  expectation  of  heaven. 

11.  That  we  should  live  in  the  constant  use  of 
the  external  ordinances  and  institutions  of  our  re- 
ligion. 

I.  To  the  course  and  progress  of  our  Christian 
warfistfe,  it  is  necessary  that  we  arm  ourselves  with 
patience  and  courage  to  undei^  and  encounter  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  of  it.  For  so  we  ^are  com- 
manded to  he  strong  in  the  Lord^  Ephes.  vi.  10.  and 
to  be  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus^ 
2  Tim.  ii.  1.  that  is,  to  fortify  ourselves  with  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  motives  of  religion,  against  all 
those  hardships  and  oppositions  which  may  rise  tip 
against  us  in  our  march  to  heaven ;  for  we  are  as- 
sured beforehand,  that  we  have  need  of  patience^ 
ihatf  after  we  have  done  the  will  of  God,  we  may 
receive  the  promise^  Heb.  x.  36.  and  therefore  we 
are  bid  to  strengthen  ourselves  with  all  patience 
and  longst{ffering  withjoyjnlness^  Coloss.  i.  1 1.  aiid 
io  run  with  patience  the  race  thai  is  set  hefdre  us^ 
Heb.  xii.  1. 

FcMT  though  it  is  certain,  that  when  we  have  well 
and  wisely  resolved,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  our 
spiritual  warfare  is  over,  yet  it  cannot  be  dissembled, 
that  even  when  this  is  performed,  and  we  proceed 
from  hence  to  execution,  there  will,  at  first  espe- 
cially, arise  such  difficulties  and  oppositions  in  our 
way,  as  will  sufficiently  try  our  courage  and  pa- 
tience. And  though  if  when  we  were  forming  our 
resolution  we  considered  the  whole  matter,  we  could 
not  but  foresee  great  difficulties  in  the  execution  of 
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it,  and  be  very  sensiUe  what  strong  inclinations 
from  within  and  temptations  from  without  we  were 
to  struggle  and  contend  with ;  yet,  alas !  the  diflicul- 
ties  of  all  undertakings  ^are  usually  much  less  in  our 
foresight,  than  in  our  sense  and  experience  of  them. 
For  while  they  are  in  our  foresight  we  have  only 
the  notions  and  ideas  of  them  to  encounter,  and  these 
being  not  so  stubborn  as  the  things  themselves,  are 
much  more  easily  conquered  by  us.  So  that  when 
instead  of  our  own  easy  and  compliant  notions  we 
xome  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  themselves,  we 
very  often  find  the  face  of  things  quite  changed,  and 
those  difficulties  which  did  so  easily  submit  to  our 
ai^n^hensions,  do  many  times  make  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance to  our  endeavours:  and  thus  many  times 
it  is  in  the  matter  in  hand.  So  that  when  we  are 
forecasting  the  difficulties  of  religion  in  our  minds, 
we  must  always  allow  for  the  distance  of  them, 
which  usually  lessens  their  appearance;  and  con- 
clude with  ourselves,  that  when  we  are  actually  en- 
gaged with  them,  we  find  them  much  more  stiff  and 
incompliant  to  our  endeavours  than  they  are  now  to 
our  thoughts ;  and  accordingly  prepare  and  arm  our- 
selves  against  them.  For  when  from  considering  we 
proceed  to  encounter  them,  we  must  expect  to  find, 
that  to  discourse  and  execute  are  things  of  a  widely 
different  nature;  and  that  those  difficulties  which 
we  so  easily  vanquished  in  our  thoughts  and  dis- 
courses will,  when  we  are  actually  contending  with 
them,  put  us  to  a  much  harder  trial  of  our  valour 
and  constancy  than  we  were  aware  of. 

For  if  we  would  have  nothing  but  our  own  bad 
inclinations  and  the  ordinary  temptations  of  the 
world  to  strug^e  with,  yet  even  these  we  shall  find 
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suffidefot  to  exercise  our  utmost  patience  and  con- 
stancy. For  we  must  not  expect  that  our  bad  in- 
clinations, especially  after  they  have  been  pampered 
and  improved  by  a  long  and  frequent  repetition  of 
forbidden  enjoyments,  will  be  presently  subdued  and 
mortified,  when  there  are  so  many  temptations  att 
around  us  continually  exciting  and  provoking  them. 
No,  you  may  be  assured  they  will  struggle  fnr  their 
lives  before  they  give  up  the  ghost ;  and  if  they  are 
deeply  radicated,  will  not  be  torn  from  their  roots 
without  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour.  80  that 
unless  you  have  a  great  stock  of  patience  and  cou- 
rage to  endure  and  outstand  their  tedious  resistances 
to  your  pious  endeavours,  and  to  deny  them  those 
vicious  satisfactions  which  they  feed  and  live  upon, 
till  you  have  starved  them  out ;  you  will  quickly  be 
weary  of  contending  with  them,  and  rather  choose 
to  yield  them  their  desires,  than  be  plagued  with 
their  restless  importunities. 

But  then,  besides  these  ordinary  difficulties  of  de- 
njring  your  sinfiil  desires  and  inclinations,  it  may  be 
your  lot  to  take  up  the  cross  too,  and  to  follow  your 
Saviour  through  a  dark  lane  of  sufferings  and  perse- 
cutions ;  and  then  you  will  need  a  world  of  patience 
and  courage  to  undergo  all  that  shame  and  reproach, 
loss  and  pain,  fear  and  suffering,  through  which  you 
must  fight  your  way  to  heaven,  if  ever  you  come 
there.  Since  therefore  this  may  happen  to  ye,  and 
is  not  altogether  unlikely,  it  concerns  ye,  as  ye  hope 
for  heaven,  to  forearm  and  prepare  yourselves  against 
it.  So  that  our  Christian  warfare  exposing  us,  as  it 
doth,  to  so  many  certain  and  probable  difficulties,  it 
is  not  without  reason  that  the  apostle  exhorts  us  to 
be  steac[fast  and  immoveable^  always  abounding  in 
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the  toarh  qf  the  Lord,  Jbrasmuch  as  we  know  that 
our  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

II.  To  the  course  and  progress  of  our  Christian 
warfare,  it  is  necessary  that  we  propose  to  ourselves 
the  most  excellent  examples :  for  experience  tells  us, 
that  good  example  hath  a  stronger  influence  upon 
men  than  good  precepts  or  counseb ;  and  the  reason 
is  plain,  because  he  that  only  gives  others  good  ad- 
vice <x  instructions,  doth  not  give  them  that  security 
that  he  believes  himself,  as  he  that  seconds  his  coun- 
sd  with  his  own  example.  For  they  who  are  in- 
structed do  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the 
judgment  and  authority  of  their  teachers,  and  there- 
fore must  have  a  reasonable  security  that  their 
teachers  do  believe  themselves  before  they  wiU  be 
induced  to  believe  and  comply  with  what  they  are 
tau^t ;  and  such  a  security  is  not  to  be  fetched  so 
much  from  their  words  as  from  their  actions.  But 
when  by  .heir  example,  fte,  tr««cribe  «,eir  own 
doctrines,  it  is  visible  they  are  in  earnest,  and  that 
is  a  probable  argument  to  their  disciples  that  their 
doctrine  is  true.  So  that  good  example  teaches 
with  greater  force  and  authority  than  good  doctrine 
can  do,  because  it  more  sensibly  confirms  what  it 
teaches,  and  doth  at  the  same  time  direct  us  what 
to  do,  and  by  a  very  popular  argument  prove  that 
we  ought  to  do  it.  Besides,  when  the  matter  which 
the  teacher  advises  or  enjoins  is  hard  and  difficult, 
he  ought,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  whom  he 
teaches,  to  give  them  a  full  assurance  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable ;  which  no  argument  will  so  effectually  do  as 
his  own  example.  For  when  they  see  that  he  him- 
self practises  what  he  teaches,  that  is  an  ocular  de- 
monstration to  them  that  it  is  practicable.     So  that 
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good  example  carries  in  it  this  strong  encouragement 
to  goodness,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
possible,  and  that  the  greatest  difficulties  that  attend 
it  are  such  as  may  be  conquered  by  diligence  and 
sincere  endeavour.  And  as  it  gives  us  the  most  sen- 
sible direction  and  encouragement  to  virtue,  so  it 
also  represents  it  to  us  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
And  whereas  precepts  and  discourses  of  virtue  are 
only  the  pictures  and  artificial  descriptions  of  it,  a 
virtuous  example  is  virtue  animated  and  exposed 
to  our  view  in  all  its  living  charms  and  attractions. 
And  therefore  by  how  much  nature  exceeds  art,  and 
the  most  accomplished  beauties  excel  their  statues 
and  pictures,  by  so  much  is  virtue  in  examples  more 
amiable  and  attractive  than  in  precepts  and  dis- 
courses. Since  therefore  in  good  examples  we  see 
virtue  aKve  and  in  motion,  exerting  itself  in  the 
most  comely  actions  and  grateful  gestures,  this  must 
much  more  effectually  recommend  and  endear  it  to 
our  minds  and  affections  than  the  most  pressing  dis- 
courses or  lively  descriptions  of  it. 

This  therefore  is  one  of  those  great  means  of  holy 
living  which  the  gospel  hath  prescribed  us,  viz.  that 
we  should  propose  to  ourselves  the  best  and  most 
excellent  examples ;  that  we  should  be  followers  (jf 
them  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises^  Heb.  vi.  12.  and  that  we  should  be  fol- 
lowers of  the  apostles,  and  leaders  of  the  flock  of 
Christ,  as  they  were  of  Christ  himself  1  Cor.  xi.  1. 
But  because  the  examples  of  the  best  of  men  have  a 
great  many  imperfections  in  them,  and  are  very 
often  intermixed  either  with  excesses  or  defects,  and 
tainted  with  superstition  and  enthusiasm,  by  reason 
whereof  they  frequently  midead  those  that  tread  too 
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close  upon  the  heels  of  them ;  therefinre  we  are  moie 
particularly  directed  to  the  example  of  tlie  gieafe 
Master  of  our  religion;  which,  though  it  con8ista.oif 
an  unspotted  innocence  and  perfect  virtue,  jet  ia 
every  way  accommodated  to  the  state  and  condition 
of  human  nature  and  conversation.  For  he  con- 
versed  among  men  with  a  modest  virtue,  and  such 
as  was  every  way  consistent  with  an  ordinary  course 
of  life.  His  piety  was  even,  and  constant,  and  un-* 
Uamable,  but  such  as  fairly  complied  with  civil 
society  and  a  secular  conversation.  It  affected  not 
high  transports  and  raptures  of  devotion,  but  was 
such  as  was  both  fit  and  easy  for  mortals  to  imitate. 
His  virtue  consisted  not  in  prodigious  fastings,  or 
sour  and  unpracticable  abstractions  from  sense,  but 
in  a  life  of  justice  and  temperance,  of  humility^  and 
charity,  and  patience,  and  the  like ;  that  is,  in  such 
a  life  as  is  not  only  proper  but  possible  for  us  to 
transcribe.  So  that  in  his  glorious  example  he  hath 
transmitted  to  us  an  imitable  virtue;  for  he  took 
care  not  to  outrun  the  capacities  of  men  in  imitable 
expressions  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  but,  so  far  as  he 
could  innocently,  complied  with  our  weakness,  and 
kept  pace  with  our  strength ;  that  so  he  might  enter* 
tain  us  all  along  with  the  comforts  of  his  company, 
and  the  influence  of  a  perpetual  guide.  And  as  that 
rule  of  faith  which  he  hath  propounded  to  us  is  fitted 
to  our  understandings,  being  very  short,  easy,  and 
intelligible;  so,  as  an  excellent  writer  of  our  own 
hath  observed,  that  copy  of  manners  which  he  hath 
set  before  us,  is  not  fitted  with  excellencies  worthy, 
but  also  with  compliances  possible  to  be  imitated 
by  us. 

And  as  his  example  is  all  imitable,  so  it  is  all 
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thioiigfaOQt'  subfltantiflAly  good.  For  it  consisted  in  a 
oiodctot  piety,  a  simple  and  unaffected  goodness. 
His  devotions  to  God  never  affected  the  stage,  nor 
did  they  evier  evaporate  in  enthusiastic  rants,  or  unac- 
countable raptures  of  passion ;  but  were  alwajrs  se- 
cnert  and  serious,  calm  and  manly,  animated  with  a 
sermphic  fervour,  and  yet  conducted  with  reason  and 
sdbtriety.  His  government  of  himself  was  exact  and 
regular,  his  affections  were  always  fixed  to  their 
proper  objects,  and  never  exceeded  the  just  limits  of 
reason ;  and  his  appetites  were  always  moderated 
by  his  understanding,  and  never  tran^ressed  the 
bounds  of  temperance  and  nature.  His  conversation 
among  men  was  most  innocent  and  candid,  free  and 
ingenuous;  neither  vain  nor  morose,  haughty  nor 
soixlid,  but  equally  poised  between  all  extremes. 
He  was  just  without  partiality,  humble  without  af-* 
fectation,  charitable  and  beneficent  without  noise  or 
fwpeet  of  persons.  His  zeal  was  wise,  temperate, 
and  substantial,  such  as  did  not  spend  itself  in  a  fu- 
rious contention  for  or  opposition  to  things  of  an  in- 
diflSsrent  nature,  but  it  quietly  submitted  to  the  cus- 
toms of  his  country,  and  of  the  church  in  which  he 
wiM  bom  and  educated ;  and  all  his  invectives  were 
against  hypocrisy  and  immorality,  which  were  the 
only  things  to  which  his  noble  and  generous  temper 
could  never  be  reconciled.  In  a  word,  his  whole  re- 
ligion was  modest  and  serious,  and  affected  rather  to 
be  seen  than  to  be  heard,  and  to  be  than  to  be  seen. 
His  heavenly-mindedness  was  such  as  rendered  him 
neither  too  sour  nor  too  talkative ;  and  his  patience 
Was  always  equally  distant  from  stupidity  and  effe* 
minacy.  For  so  when  he  endured  that  miserable 
deodi  of  the  cross,  he  suffered  like  a  man  that  was 
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sensible  of  pain,  and  jet  very  well  knew  how  to  nil* 
dergo  it  as  became  him.  For  as,  on  the  one  hmd^ 
he  did  not  breathe  out  his  soul  like  an  effeminate 
epicure,  in  whining  complaints  and  wretched  lamen* 
tations ;  so  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  give  up 
the  ghost  like  a  flanting  stoick  in  a  huffing  contempt 
of  death,  or  an  affected  insensibility  of  pain  and  mi^ 
sery.  But  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  he  acted 
his  part  in  that  bloody  tragedy,  as  one  that  was 
neither  insensible  of  torment,  nor  conquered  by  it. 
For  the  last  words  which  he  breathed,  which  were  a 
hearty  prayer  for  his  murderers,  manifested  his  soul 
to  be  calm  and  serene  under  all  the  agonies  of  his 
body.  Thus  is  his  great  example  entirely  composed 
of  those  excellent  virtues  that  are  the  proper  graces 
and  ornaments  of  human  nature.  Now  though 
there  be  some  actions  of  our  Saviour's  life  which 
were  never  intended  for  our  imitation,  viz.  such 
wherein.^  he  either  exercised  or  proved  and  asserted 
his  divine  authority ;  yet  whatsoever  he  did  of  pre- 
cise moraUty,  and  in  pursuance  to  his  own  kws,  he 
designed  and  intended  for  our  imitation.  So  that  in 
all  such  matters,'  as  his  law  is  to  be  our  map  and 
rule,  so  his  practice  is  to  be  our  guide  and  presi- 
dent. 

For  this  is  the  great  end  of  our  religion,  to  which 
6od  hath  predestinated  us,  namely,  to  be  conform^ 
able  to  the  image  of  his  Son^  Rom.  viii.  S9«  and  in 
this  consists  omt  putting  on  of  the  LordJesus  Christy 
namely,  in  imitating  his  manners,  and  following  the 
garb-^nd  fashion  of  his  conversation;  and  accord- 
ingly our  Saviour  tells  his  disciples,  John  xiii.  15.  / 
have  given  you  an  example  (that  is,  of  humility  and 
charity)  that  you  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you ; 
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luad  it  is  onie  of  his  great  commaDds,  that  we  should 
learn  qf  him  who  wtis  meek  and  lowly  of  hearty 
with  a  promise  that  in  so  doing  we  should  find  rest 
unto  our  souls,  Matt.  xi.  29. 

Wherefore  if  we  would  lead  a  holy  life,  pursuant 
to  our  holy  resolution,  we  must  set  holy  examples 
before  our  eyes,  and  especially  that  most  holy  one  of 
our  blessed  Saviour.  We  must  peruse  the  history  of 
his  sacred  life,  and  diligently  observe  his  carriage 
and  demeanour  in  all  those  capacities  and  circum- 
stances wherein  he  was  placed,  and  closely  apply  it 
to  all  ourselves  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  action.  Thus 
and  thus  did  my  Saviour,  Sic  ille  manus^  sic  ora — 
so  he  demeaned  himself  when  he  was  in  my  circum- 
stances, after  this  manner  he  acted,  and  thus  he  suf- 
fered :  and  can  I  follow  a  more  glorious  example ; 
nay,  would  it  not  be  a  burning  shame  for  me  not  to 
imitate  his  manners  whilst  I  profess  myself  his  dis- 
ciple? Think,  O  my  soul,  what  would  he  have  now 
done,  if  he  were  in  thy  condition,  and  had  thy  temp- 
tations before  him.  Would  he  have  pawned  his  in- 
nocence for  such  a  trifle,  or  prostituted  himself  to 
such  a  base,  infamous  action,  to  avoid  such  an  incon- 
siderable inconvenience?  No,  doubtless  he  would 
not.  And  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  comply  with  such 
a  temptation,  knowing  with  what  indignation  thy 
Saviour  would  have  rejected  it  ?  If  we  would  but 
thus  inure  ourselves  to  reflect  upon  our  Saviour's 
example,  and  apply  it  to  and  compare  it  with  our  own 
actions,  we  cannot  imagine  with  what  a  divine  emu- 
lation it  would  inspire  us;  how  it  would  animate 
our  weaknesses,  and  shame  our  irregularities,  and 
enamour  our  souls  with  true  virtue  and  goodness. 

III.  To  the  course  and  progress  of  our  Christian 
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war£Bure,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  should  fireqiientljr 
apply  oui*selves  for  advice  and  direction  to  ,our  api*- 
ritusA  guides :  for  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  men  of 
a  secular  life  and  conversation  are  generally  so  ai« 
gaged  in  the  business  and  affairs  of  this  world,  that 
^y  very  rarely  acquire  skill  enough  in  religion  to 
conduct  themselves  safely  to  heaven  through  all 
those  difficulties  and  temptations  that  lie  in  thdr 
liray.  For  before  they  can  be  capable  to  guide  them- 
selves safely,  they  must  in  all  points  of  great  mo* 
jpent  be  able  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  Mse- 
hood,  and  to  make  a  diffei'ence  between  good  and 
evil,  which  in  many  instances  do  border  so  near 
iipon  one  another^  that  it  requires  much  greater 
skill  and  knowledge  than  the  generality  of  men  are 
piasters  of,  to  discern  the  point  and  boundary  that 
parts  them.  And  supposing  their  understandings  to 
b$  so  well  instructed  as  to  be  able  to  resolve  them 
truly  in  all  those  doubtful  cases  wherein  they  are 
or  may  be  concerned,  yet  still  there  is  generally  such 
a  fault  in  their  wills,  as  renders  them  incompetent 
judges  for  themselves ;  and  that  is,  that  through  an 
excess  of  self-love  they  are  prone  to  be  partial  in 
their  own  concerns ;  and  consequently,  unless  the 
case  be  very  plain,  to  vote  that  true  that  is  most  for 
their  interest,  and  determine  on  that  side  they  are 
most  inclined  to.  For  when  a  man's  judgment  is 
before  in  suspense,  a  very  small  weight  of  interest 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question  usually  turns  the 
scale  against  the  greater  probability  on  the  right. 
And  whilst  interest  fees  men's  affections,  and  their 
affections  bril3e  their  judgments,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  secure  their  innocence  whilst 
they  determine  all  cases  of  right  and  wrong  at  the 
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tribunal  of  their  own  reason.  For  when  once  they 
have  determined  falsely,  (as  many  times  to  be  sure 
they  will,)  besides  the  many  single  miscarriages  in 
practice  that  will  be  consequent  thereunto ;  by  prac- 
tising on  upon  their  false  determinations,  they  will 
entangle  themselves  in  such  evil  customs  and  habits, 
as  by  that  time  they  have  discovered  the  error  of 
their  judgment,  will  render  it  very  difficult  for  them 
to  correct  the  error  of  their  practice.  And  there- 
fiire,  to  secure  ourselves  in  our  innocence  and  duty,  it 
18  mighty  necessary  that  in  aU  doubtful  cases  we 
should  appeal  from  oursielves  to  the  judgment  of 
others,  who  having  no  interest  to  bias  them  one 
way  or  the  other,  will  be  much  more  impartial,  and 
therefore  (if  they  have  but  equal  understanding) 
more  competent  judges  of  our  case  than  ourselves. 

Upon  both  which  accounts  the  Christian  religion 
hath  wisely  separated  an  order  of  men  from  the 
world,  to  be  the  guides  and  conducts  of  souls,  to 
oversee  and  direct  the  secular  flock,  who  upon .  the 
abovementioned  accounts  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in 
all  cases  competent  guides  for  themselves.  For  it 
was  to  this  purpose  that  our  Saviour  before  his  as- 
cension commissioned  his  disciples.  Matt,  xxviii.  18 
--r20.  AU  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Go  ye  therefore^  and  teojch  aU  nations^  hap* 
tmng  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father ^  and  of  the 
Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  ob* 
serve  (Ul  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  always  even  unto  the 
end  qfihe  world.  And  that  he  did  not  intend  this 
merdy  for  a  temporary  commission,  which  was  to 
^Lpire  with  the  first  bishops  and  propagators  of  the 
gospel,  but  designed  to  have  it  derived  from  their 
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hands  to  all  the  succeeding  ages  of  Christiaiiity^  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  promise  annexed  to  it, 
that  he  would  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  worlds 
which  plainly  shews  that  it  was  to  continue  in  force 
till  then ;  but  also  from  hence,  that  they  to  whom 
this  commission  was  immediately  given  did  actually 
derive  it  to  others,  2  Tim.  i.  6.  with  a  strict  charge 
that  these  also  should  successively  derive  it  to  others, 
Tit.  i.  5. 

And  as  by  this  perpetual  commission  Christ  hath 
established  a  succession  of  men  to  be  the  guides  of 
souls  to  the  end  of  the  world,  so  he  hath  obliged  all 
Christian  people  to  attend  to  and  respect  them  as 
such.  For  he  that  heareth  you^  saith  he,  heareth  me ; 
and  he  that  despieeth  you  despieeth  me;  and  he 
that  deepiseth  me  deepiseth  him  that  sent  me,  Luke 
X.  16.  And  1  Cor.  iv.  I.  the  apostle  enjoins  all  Chris- 
tians to  account  of  these  spiritual  guides  as  of  the 
ministers  of  Christy  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries 
qfCrod;  so  also,  1  Thess.  v.  12,  18.  he  earnestly 
beseeches  them,  as  a  matter  of  vast  importance, 
that  they  would  know  them  which  labour  among 
themy  and  are  over  them  in  the  Lordy  and  were 
to  admonish  them^  and  esteem  them  very  highly  in 
lave  for  their  work's  sake;  and  Heb.  xiii.  17-  he 
gives  thi^  injunction,  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you^  and  submit  yourselves:  for  they 
watch  for  your  soulsy  as  they  that  must  give  ac- 
count^ that  they  may  do  it  with  Joy  and  not  with 
grief;  for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you. 

There  being  therefore  an  order  of  men  that  are 
thus  sanctified  and  set  apart  from  the  world,  by  the 
commission  of  our  Saviour,  to  consult  the  various 
necessities  of  souls,  and  administer  to  them  in  all 
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their  religious  concerns ;  it  would  doubtless  mightily 
contribute  to  their  successful  progress  in  the  Chris- 
tian war&re,  if,  in  all  their  straits  and  difficulties, 
men  would  apply  themselves  to  them  for  counsel 
and  direction  with  such  modesty  and  sincerity  as 
they  ought  to  do.    For  besides  that  they  might  rea- 
sonably expect  a  greater  blessing  upon  their  counsels 
than  other  men's,  they  being  commissioned  guides 
under  the  great  Shepherd  of  souls,  who,  we  must 
needs  suppose,  will  more  especiaUy  cooperate  with 
the  means  of  his  own  ordination ;  besides  this,  I  say, 
they  being  persons  that  are  wholly  devoted  to  the 
study  and  ministries  of  religion,  must  needs  be  sup* 
posed,  aeteris  paribus,  to  have  a  farther  insight  into 
the  cases  of  souls,  into  their  dangers  and  refuges, 
diseases  and  remedies,  and  consequently  to  be  better 
able  to  counsel  and  direct  them,  than  men  of  a  se- 
cular life  and  conversation.    If  therefore  men  would 
be  but  so  kind  to  themselves,  as  to  apply  themselves, 
in  all  their  spiritual  exigences,  to  a  holy,  wise,  and 
well-instructed  guide;   to  uncover  their  sores,  lay 
open  their  cases,  and  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  souls 
to  him,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
make  proper  applications ;  it  is  not  to  be  expressed 
what  a  vast  advantage  they  might  make  of  hinu 
He  would  be  instead  of  a  good  genius  or  tutelar  an- 
gel to  their  souls,  to  suggest  many  a  good  thought 
to  them,  and  feed  their  meditations  with  many  an 
useful  notion ;  to  enable  them  to  extract  from  the  ar- 
ticles of  their  belief  their  just  and  proper  inferences, 
and  reduce  them  to  practical  principles;  to  recti- 
fy their  wandering,  and  extricate  them  from  their 
doubts ;  to  comfort  them  in  their  sorrows,  and  quick- 
en them  in  their  indispositions ;  to  warm  their  in- 
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differenoeSy  and  moderate  their  zeal,  so  as  that  they 
may  neither  be  becalmed  by  the  one,  nor  overborne 
by  the  too  violent  gusts  of  the  other ;  and,  in  a  word, 
to  direct  them  to  the  proper  methods  of  mortifying 
Uieir  bad  inclinations,  and  conducting  their  religion 
so  as  to  render  it  more  easy  and  delightful  to  them. 
These  and  a  great  many  other  good  offices  a  wise 
and  well-experienced  guide  would  be  able  to  do  men, 
if  they  would  but  take  him  along  with  them  in  their 
journey  to  heaven,  and  modestly  submit  themselves 
to  his  conduct  and  direction.  And  in  thus  doing 
they  would  act  not  only  with  greater .  security  to 
their  innocence,  but  with  greater  satisfaction  to  their 
consciences ;  because  then  their  actions  would  be 
warranted,  not  only  by  their  private  sentiments, 
which  in  many  cases  they  will  have  just  cause  to 
suspect,  but  also  by  the  better  and  more  impartial 
judgment  of  an  authorized  guide.  For  if  under  his 
conduct  they  should  happen  in  any  doubtfiil  instance 
to  err  from  the  way  of  truth  or  righteousness,  they 
will  have  this  satisfaction,  that  they  have  used  the. 
best  means  to  prevent  it,  the  means  to  which  God 
himself  hath  remitted  them,  to  whom  alone  they  are 
accountable  for  their  actions,  and  who,  as  they  may 
well  imagine,  will  very  much  compassionate  such 
miscarriages  as  may  follow  upon  their  submission  to 
his  own  appointments.  But  if,  notwithstanding  the 
great  care  that  he  hath  taken  of  their  souls,  in  ap- 
pointing them  pilots  to  steer  them  safely  to  heaven, 
they  will  embark  without  them,  and  presume  so  far 
upon  their  own  skill,  as  to  venture  to  their  eternal 
port  through  all  those  rocks  and  quicksands  that  lie 
in  their  way,  they  must  needs  be  in  great  danger  of 
miscarrying;  which  if  they  do,  they  may  thank  them- 
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selves  far  it,  and  can  expect  no  pity  from  God,  whose 
careful  provision  for  their  eternal  safety  they  have  so 
ungratefully  contemned  and  neglected. 

IV.  To  our  prosperous  course  and  progress  in  the 
Christian  warfare  it  is  also  necessary,  that,  as  often 
as  we  can,  we  should  actuaUy  intend  and  aim  at  God 
in  the  course  of  our  lives  and  actions.  For  it  is  of 
mighty  advantage  to  the  conduct  of  a  man's  life  to 
h»ve  his  intentions  united,  and  continually  to  act 
with  one  steady  drift  and  aim.  Because  while  he  in- 
tends but  one  thing,  he  unites  the  whole  vigour  of 
his  nature  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  is  continually 
driving  at  it  with  all  the  force  and  activity  of  his  fa- 
culties. It  is  an  Italian  proverb,  **  From  the  man  of 
"  one  business,  good  Lord, deliver  me;"  because,  mind- 
ing that  only,  he  must  needs  be  supposed  to  be  more 
expert  and  sagacious  in  it,  and  consequently  the 
more  able  to  exceed  and  overreach  another  man  who 
hath  only  minded  it  by  the  bye :  but  when  a  man 
acts  with  a  multifarious  intention,  he  must  needs  be 
distracted  in  his  operations,  and  the  force  of  his  fa- 
culties being  divided  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  aims, 
must  needs  be  so  weakened,  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  pursue  any  one  of  them  with  vigour 
and  activity.  It  is  one  of  Pythagoras  his  maxims, 
Ac?  KM  Toy  avOpoovov  ha  ymaBou,  A  man  ought  to  be  one, 
i.  e.  so  far  as  he  is  able,  to  fix  all  his  aims  upon  one 
end,  and  unite  them  in  one  centre,  and  not  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  indepen- 
dent designs  and  intentions ;  because  this  will  una- 
voidably distract  him  in  his  prosecutions,  and  so  di- 
vide and  weaken  his  principles  of  action,  that  he  will 
be  able  to  do  nothing  to  any  purpose.  God  there^ 
fore  being  the  great  object  of  n^^igion,  it  is  necessary, 
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in  order  to  our  progress  therein,  that  we  should,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  respect  and  aim  at  him  in  the 
whole  course  of  our  actions ;  that  we  should  conti- 
nually look  up  to  him  as  to  the  directing  star  by 
which  we  are  to  steer  our  motions,  and  conduct  our 
whole  lives  under  a  fixed  intention  to  obey  his  will 
and  imitate  his  nature. 

And,  indeed,  unless  we  do  this,  we  are  not  good 
men  in  the  sense  and  judgment  of  religion.  For  ra- 
ligion,  as  such,  is  a  rule  of  divine  worship ;  and  un- 
der this  notion  the  Christian  religion,  in  particular, 
enjoins  all  its  duties,  viz.  of  homage  and  worship,  to 
God.  For  it  requires  us  to  do  all  as  unto  God,  CkA. 
iiL  28.  and  to  do  aU  to  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x. 
31.  that  is,  to  do  all  in  obedience  to  him  and  imita- 
tion of  him,  from  a  sincere  acknowledgment  of  the 
perfections  of  his  nature,  of  his  sovereign  authority 
over  us,  and  an  immutable  right  to  rule  and  com- 
mand us.  Not  that  an  actual,  explicit  intention  of 
obejring  or  imitating  God  is  necessary  to  every  good 
action ;  for  our  occasions  of  doing  good  being  so  in- 
finite, and  so  often  occurring  in  our  secular  affairs, 
and  our  minds  being  so  incapable  as  they  are  of  at- 
tending many  things  at  once,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
actually  to  intend  obedience  to  God  in  every  good 
thing  we  perform;  but  that  in  the  general  we 
should  heartily  intend  it,  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  consecrating  our  best  actions,  and  adopting 
them  into  the  family  of  religion.  For  that  we  must 
obey  God  is  the  fundamental  law  of  religion,  from 
whence  all  the  particular  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions of  it  do  receive  their  force  and  obligation.  So 
that  unless  we  do  what  he  commands  with  a  general 
intention  of  mind  to^pbey  him,  we  do  not  act  upon 
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a  religious  obligation,  and  consequently,  though  our 
actions  should  be  materially  good,  yet  are  they  not 
formally  religious. 

Now  to  the  fixing  and  settling  such  a  general  in- 
tention in  our  minds,  it  is  necessary  that  in  the 
particular  exercises  of  our  religion  we  should,  so  far 
as  we  are  able,  actuaUy  intend  and  aim  at  God ;  that 
we  should  throw  by  all  other  ends,  so  far  as  we  are 
able,  and  refer  our  actions  directly  and  immediately 
to  him ;  in  a  word,  that  we  should  formally  devote 
and  dedicate  them  to  his  blessed  will  and  pleasure, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  This  and  this  I  do  purely  to 
please  God,  with  a  single  intention  of  soul  to  resem- 
ble and  please  him,  to  transcribe  his  nature,  and  com- 
ply with  his  will.  For  which  end  we  must  take 
care,  as  oft  as  we  can,  to  perform  our  religious  ac- 
tions in  such  a  manner,  as  that  no  secular  ends  may 
interpose  between  God  and  our  intentions ;  to  be  as 
private  and  as  modest  as  we  can  in  our  religion,  and 
not  expose  it  any  more  than  needs  must  to  the  eye 
of  the  world,  lest  applause  and  reputation  should  in- 
trude themselves  upon  us,  and  carry  away  our  inten- 
tion from  God.  For  thus  our  Saviour  advises  in  the 
case  of  charity  and  prayer.  Matt.  vi.  1 — 7.  That  we 
should  not  do  our  ahns  before  men  to  he  seen  of 
them,  nor  sound  a  trumpet  before  them,  to  make 
the  street  ring  of  our  charity ;  nay,  if  possible,  that 
we  should  not  let  our  left  hand  know  what  our  right 
hand  doeth ;  but  that  our  alms  should  be  secret,  and 
known  only  to  God  and  ourselves ;  and  that  when 
we  pray,  we  should  not  afiect  to  make  a  pompous 
show  of  it,  in  the  synagogues  and  comers  of  the 
streets,  but  that  we  should  enter  into  our  closets 
and  shut  our  door,  and  in  the  most  private  manner 
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unbosom  our  souls  to  God ;  the  sense  of  all  which 
is,  that  we  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  in  us  Vkt^ 
so  to  circumstantiate  our  charity  and  devotioil,  as 
not  to  give  any  opportunity  to  secular  ends  and  aims 
to  obtrude  themselves  upon  us,  to  mingle  with  our 
pious  intentions,  and  deflour  the  purity  of  them. 

Not  that  I  think  it  unlawful  for  a  man  to  intend 
any  thing  but  God  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or 
that  our  intention  is  bad,  when  it  immediately  re- 
spects any  worldly  end,  such  as  pleasure,  or  profit, 
or  honour,  which  are  proposed  by  God  himself  as  ar- 
guments to  persuade  men  to  their  duty :  and  what 
hurt  can  it  be  for  men  to  aim  at  that  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  which  God  hath  proposed  to  them  as 
an  encouragement  to  it  ?  It  is  true,  if  worldly  ad- 
vantage  be  the  only  or  chief  end  we  aim  at,  our  in- 
tention is  naught,  and  so  are  all  the  actions  thence 
proceeding ;  but  if,  together  with  that,  we  do  heart- 
ily intend  and  aim  to  please  God,  and  conform  our- 
selves to  his  blessed  will  and  nature,  as  to  continue 
in  the  path  of  our  duty  to  him,  not  only  when  we 
have  no  prospect  of  outward  advantages  to  induce  us 
to  it,  but  when  outward  evils  and  inconveniencies  lie 
in  our  way,  we  need  not  doubt  but  our  intention  is 
truly  good  and  sincere,  notwithstanding  those  imme- 
diate respects  which  it  many  times  hath  to  secular 
ends  and  inducements.  But  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
the  more  it  respects  these,  the  more  imperfect  it  is, 
and  the  more  liable  to  be  vanquished  by  outward 
temptations.  For  it  is  a  plain  sign  that  it  is  con- 
scious of  its  own  weakness,  when  it  dares  not  stand 
alone,  but  is  fain  to  call  in  to  it  the  assistance  of 
these  worldly  ends  to  support  and  defend  it ;  and  the 
less  of  worldly  aim  there  is  in  our  religious  intention, 
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to  be  sure  the  more  pure  and  simple  it  is^  and  the 
m(»re  of  substantial  piety  there  is  in  it ;  and  though 
it  niay  be  truly  sincere,  notwithstanding  its  being 
ooinpounded  with  secular  aims  and  respectSt  yet  the 
more  of  these  there  is  in  it,  the  weaker  and  more 
unstable  it  must  necessarily  be.  For  our  mind  being 
faofLQ  cannot  possibly  intend  many  things  with  equid 
strength  and  vigour  as  it  cfin  do  one ;  and  when  its 
intention  is  dispersed  among  various  objects,  it  must 
necessarily  be  more  languid  than  when  it  is  collect^ 
ed,  united,  and  fixed  upon  one ;  and  consequently, 
the  more  a  man's  intention  respects  the  world,  the 
less,  in  proportion,  it  must  respect  God ;  and  so  on 
the  contrary.  And  then,  the  less  a  man  respects 
God  in  his  duty,  and  the  more  he  respects  the  world, 
the  more  liable  he  will  be  to  the  temptations  of 
worldly  loss  or  advantage.  For  when  those  advan«- 
tages  which  he  so  much  respects  lie  on  the  opposite 
side  to  his  duty,  to  be  sure  he  will  be  so  much  the 
more  inclined  to  desert  it ;  and  as  often  as  fortiine 
shifts  sides,  and  carries  with  it  the  advantages  of 
pleasure,  profit,  or  honour,  from  virtue  to  vice,  or 
firom  vice  to  virtue,  he  will  still  be  ready  to  face 
about  with  it,  and  be  always  veering  like  a  weather* 
cock  to  a  contrary  pcmit  upon  every  change  of  wind. 
Whereas  when  a  man's  intention  purely  respects 
God,  it  will  be  immoveably  fixed  among  all  the 
changes  and  alterations  from  without.  For  there  is 
no  outward  change  or  capricio  of  fortune  can  hinder 
a  man  from  pleasing  God,  whose  love  to  us  depends 
not  upon  our  being  poor  or  rich,  pleased  or  pained, 
depressed  or  advanced,  but  upon  our  being  truly  vir^ 
tuous  and  religious.     And  therefore,  if  our  aim  be 
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purely  to  please  him,  we  shall  be  sure  to  continue 
so,  which  side  soever  fortune  smiles  upon. 

Wherefore,  to  our  successful  progress  in  religion, 
it  is  highly  necessary  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we 
should  abstract  and  separate  our  religious  intentions 
from  all  these  worldly  respects ;  and  this  must  be 
done  by  looking  frequently  up  to  God,  and  actua^ 
referring  and  dedicating  our  actions  to  him;  by 
shutting  our  eyes,  when  we  are  entering  upon  any 
duty,  to  all  worldly  considerations,  and  determining 
with  ourselves,  This  I  will  do  purely  because  it  is 
godlike,  or  because  God  hath  commanded  it :  whe- 
ther I  shall  be  commended  or  disgraced  for  it,  whe- 
ther I  shall  get  or  lose  by  it,  I  will  not  now  regard ; 
it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  good,  and  that  God  hath 
commanded  it,  and  therefore  for  this  reason  only  I 
will  do  it,  without  any  other  respect  or  considera^ 
tion.  By  which  means  we  shall  by  degrees  so  purify 
our  intentions,  and  refine  them  from  worldly  aims, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  act  vigorously  in  religion, 
without  any  other  respect  but  that  of  pleasing  God, 
and  conforming  ourselves  to  his  will  and  nature. 
And  when  once  we  can  do  thus,  we  are  in  a  great 
forwardness  in  religion.  For  how  the  will  of  God 
hath  got  such  an  ascendant  over  ours,  that  as  we 
can  cheerfully  obey  him  without  external  induce- 
ments, so  we  can  freely  contemn  all  inducements  to 
the  contrary,  and,  it  being  our  great  and  chief  aim 
to  please  and  be  like  him,  the  things  that  are  with- 
out us  will  have  very  little  power  to  move  us  one 
way  or  the  other.  Because  now  our  great  aim  is 
above  them,  and  our  eyes  are  so  steadfastly  fixed 
upon  God,  that  we  are  not  at  leisure  to  regard  them. 
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And  our  mind  being  thus  indisposed  to  listen  to  the 
restless  importunities  of  external  goods  and  evils, 
our  innocence  is  safe,  and  we  may  pass  triumphantly 
through  aU  their  temptations.  It  is  a  noble  saying 
of  Epictetus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  Ovk  €<mv  aXX»^  iK^aXew 
\vDfpfy  <f>ofioVj  €vt6vfjJaVy  &c.  €1  1^1  vpog  fAO¥ov  tIv  Bcov  oito- 
^SAevorro,  e/ce/yo)  fMvca  vpoGvevovOorOy  To7f  eiccivov  vpoarayfie^ 

cr<  Ka6»<rioofjL€vo¥y  i.  e.  **  There  is  no  other  way  for  a 
'^  man  to  eject  sorrow,  and  fear,  and  lust  from  his 
'^  soul,  but  by  looking  up  to  Grod  alone,  and  resign- 
'^  ing  ourselves  to  him  only,  and  devoting  our  lives 
^^  to  the  obedience  of  his  commandments."  And 
elsewhere  he  tells  his  scholars,  that  the  main  thing 
which  he  drove  at  was,  'AtotcAco-oi  IfAM^  iXevOifov^y  eiicu" 
fAOvovrra^y  eU  tov  Oeov  acf^opwvTagy  hf  vcari  fJUKpf  kcu  fAeyaKf, 

i.  e.  **  To  make  them  free  and  blessed,  by  persuading 
"  them  to  look  up  to  Grod  in  every  thing,  whether  it 
**  be  small  or  great,"  lib.  ii.  cap.  19^  For  whilst  in 
our  religious  intentions  we  do  too  much  respect  the 
things  that  are  without  us,  we  do  in  a  great  measure 
intrust  them  with  our  virtue  and  religion ;  and  so 
far  as  we  make  them  inducements  to  our  duties,  so 
far  it  is  in  their  power  to  secure  or  betray  it.  As 
for  instance,  so  much  as  I  aim  at  profit  in  any  reli- 
gious action,  so  much  power  profit  hath  over  my  re- 
ligion ;  and  if  the  same  profit  should  invite  me  to  a 
wicked  action,  it  will  have  as  much  power  to  betray 
my  religion,  as  it  had  to  secure  it :  for  the  same  gain 
will  have  the  same  influence  on  me  when  it  tempts 
me  to  sin,  as  it  hath  when  it  tempts  me  to  obey* 
What  a  dangerous  thing  therefore  is  it  for  men  to 
intrust  such  a  treasure  as  their  innocence  and  reli- 
gion in  such  irresponsible  hands,  and  to  give  those 
outward  things  which  are  the  temptations  of  vice  a 
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power  to  dispose  of  their  virtue !  What  is  this  but 
to  commit  the  keeping  of  our  sheep  to  a  wolf,  or  of 
our  chastity  to  a  goat !  Wherefore,  as  we  would  be 
safe  in  our  religious  progress,  it  highly  concerns  us 
to  purify  our  good  intentions,  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
from  all  worldly  respects,  and  to  level  them  directly 
and  immediately  at  God.     And  in  order  hereunto, 

V.  To  render  the  course  and  progress  of  our  Chris- 
tian warfare  successful,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  pos- 
sess our  minds  with  an  awful  apprehension  of  God's 
presence  with  and  inspection  over  us.  Among  the 
many  excellent  rules  which  the  heathen  moralists 
have  given  for  the  conduct  of  men's  lives,  this  is 
one.  That  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  they 
should  imagine  some  excellent  person,  for  whom 
they  have  a  great  veneration,  to  be  jnresent  with 
them,  as  a  witness  and  spectator  of  all  their  actions. 
And  it  was  wholesome  advice  that  one  gave  his  lewd 
friend,  that  he  should  hang  the  picture  of  his  grave 
and  serious  father  in  the  room  where  he  was  wont 
to  celebrate  his  debauches ;  imagining  that  the 
severe  eye  of  the  good  old  man,  though  but  in  eflBgy, 
would  give  a  check  to  the  wanton  sallies  of  the  in- 
temperate youth.  And  if  the  bare  fiction  of  a  man's 
being  present  with  us,  or  his  being  present  only  in  a 
dead  picture,  may  be  rationally  supposed  to  have  so 
strong  an  influence  on  our  actions ;  of  how  much 
greater  force  must  our  firm  belief  and  sense  of  God's 
presence  with  us  be  to  regulate  our  lives  and  ac- 
tions. And  that  he  is  thus  present  with  us,  we  have 
sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  not  only  from  the  infinite 
plenitude  of  his  essence,  which,  being  self-existent, 
could  not  be  bounded  or  limited  by  any  cause  from 
without,  and  therefore  must  necessarily  be  boundless 
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and  immense;  but  also  from  express  assertions  of 
scripture,  which  assures  us,  that  his  eyes  are  in 
every  place^  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,  Prov. 
XV.  3.  that  he  is  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God 
afar  off;  and  that  no  man  can  hide  himse(f  in  se^ 
cret  places  that  he  shall  not  see  him ;  and  that  he 
Jills  heaven  and  earth,  Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24.  and  that 
we  can  go  no  whither  from  his  presence,  Psahn 
cxxxix.  7,  8.  and  that  aU  things  are  naked  and 
open  to  his  eyes,  Heb.  iv.  13.  that  is,  thilt  the 
world  is  surrounded  and  filled  with  his  being,  which 
is  both  the  womb  that  contains  and  the  soul  that 
pervades  the  creation ;  and  that  being  thus  present 
with  us  wherever  we  are,  he  must  needs  be  supposed 
to  have  a  constant  inspection  over  us,  and  a  clear 
sense  and  perception  of  whatsoever  we  do. 

And  he  being  thus  present  with  us  in  reality,  and 
not  in  fiction  or  picture,  it  must  doubtless  be  of 
mighty  avail  to  the  well-^vemment  of  our  lives,  to 
be  continually  inspired  with  an  actual  anctVigorous 
sense  of  it.  And  therefore  our  Saviour  commands 
us  to  do  good  from  a  lively  sense  that  God's  eye  is 
upon  us,  Matt.  vi.  4,  6.  that  our  Father,  who  sees 
us  in  secret,  shall  reward  us  openly.  And  this  I 
conceive  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  comprehensive 
precept  which  God  gave  to  Abraham,  Walk  before 
me,  and  be  thou  perfect,  Gen.  xvii.  1.  i.  e.  Behave 
thyselF  as  one  that  art  sensible  thou  art  always  in  my 
presence,  and  under  my  eye ;  and  in  the  sense  of  this, 
see  thou  beest  upright  and  sincere,  and  that  thou 
dost  not  vainly  attempt  to  impose  upon  me  by  any 
demure  shows  or  hypocritical  pretences.  AUd  the 
same  is  implied  in  that  of  the  apostle,  Coloss.  iii.  22. 
Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according 
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to  the  flesh ;  not  with  eyeservice^  as  menpleasers ; 
but  in  singleness  of  heart fjearing  God:  i.  e.  Be  not 
like  those  servants  that  do  their  duty  for  no  other 
end  but  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  masters, 
and  accordingly  do  it  no  longer  than  while  their 
master's  eye  is  upon  them ;  but  do  you  it  with  dl 
sincerity,  out  of  an  awful  respect  to  God,  consider- 
ing that  when  man's  eye  is  off,  his  eye  is  upon  you. 
The  sense  of  all  which  is,  that  after  the  examjde 
of  holy  David,  Psalm  xvi.  8.  we  should  endeavour 
to  set  the  Lord  always  before  us^  and  to  possess  our 
minds  with  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  his  being  con- 
tinually present  with  us  wheresoever  we  are  and 
whatsoever  we  are  about,  and  a  constant  witness 
and  spectator  of  all  our  actions. 

And  this  we  shall  find  will  be  of  unspeakable  use 
to  us  in  the  whole  course  and  progress  of  our  Chris- 
tian warfare.     For, 

1 .  It  will  mightily  restrain  us  from  all  sinful  ac- 
tions :  flfir  as  St.  Austin  observes,  the  greatest  part 
of  sin  is  taken  away  if  a  man  hath  but  a  witness  of 
his  conversation ;  and  much  more,  if  he  be  sensible 
that  he  hath  such  a  witness  as  God,  with  whom  he 
is  infinitely  more  concerned  than  with  all  the  world 
besides ;  who  is  the  judge  of  all  his  actions,  the  re- 
warder  of  virtue,  and  punisher  of  vice,  the  eternal 
source  of  all  those  evils  or  goods  that  he  can  fear  or 
hope  for.  And  who  but  a  man  that  is  desperately 
wicked  dares  do  an  evil  action  in  the  presence  and 
sight  of  such  a  formidable  witness  ?  For  suppose  you 
beheld  this  almighty  Being  sitting  upon  a  cloud  in 
some  visible  form,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand ; 
and  from  thence  looking  down  upon  you,  curiously 
observing  how  you  demean  yourselves,  and  closely 
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pursuing  you  with  his  awful  eye  through  all  your 
dark  retreats  and  privacies ;  would  not  the  thought 
of  any  action  that  is  displeasing  to  him  be  ready  to 
strike  you  into  trembling  and  horror?  Could  you 
imagine  yourselves  to  be  any  where  secure  in  your 
wickedness^  while  you  saw  yourselves  uncovered  to 
his  all-seeing  eyes,  to  which  your  closets  lie  as  open 
as  your  halls,  and  yoiir  hearts  as  the  highways? 
Doubtless  you  could  not.  Why  now  the  lively  be- 
lief and  apprehension  of  a  thing  is  equivalent  to  a 
sensible  perception.  If  I  were  throughly  assured 
that  the  king  were  listening  behind  the  curtain,  and 
heard  every  word  that  is  spoken  in  the  room,  I 
should  doubtless  be  as  much  afraid  of  talking  trea- 
son against  him,  though  I  saw  him  not,  as  if  he  stood 
just  before  me.  And  so  though  God  be  with  me  in 
an  invisible  manner,  and  I  am  not  able  to  see  him 
through  that  thick  curtain  of  matter  which  is  drawn 
between  me  and  his  spiritual  essence,  yet  if  I  finnly 
believe  that  he  is  behind  it,  and  am  constantly  aware 
that  he  is  listening  to  what  I  say,  and  prying  into 
what  I  do,  that  he  keeps  intelligence  with  niy 
thoughts,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  my 
designs  and  intentions,  it  will  render  me  as  cautious 
of  my  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions,  as  if  I  saw 
him  standing  by  me  in  a  visible  shekinah,  or  glory, 
to  record  every  passage  of  my  life,  and  enter  into  his 
debt-books  every  item  of  my  guilt,  against  the  great 
day  of  accounts.  But  how  much  the  want  of  such  a 
due  apprehension  of  Grod's  presence  with  us  lets  men 
loose  to  all  wickedness  may  be  collected  from  that 
of  the  prophet,  Ezek.  ix.  9.  The  iniquity  qfthe  house 
ijfJudah  is  exceeding  great,  and  the  land  is  Jkll 
ijf  blood,  and  the  cityJuU  qf  perverseness.  And  how 
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cdmes  this  to  pass?  Why,  They  say ,  The  Lori  JMk 
forsaken  the  earth,  and  the  Lard  eeeth  not:  wbaw 
as,  on  the  contrary,  David  attributes  his  keeping 
Gods  precepts  and  testvmanies  to  the  livetjr  sense 
he  had,  that  his  ways  were  always  before  Ood,  i  e. 
lay  open  to  his  sight  and  inspection,  Psalm  cxix.161. 
But  then, 

%.  Such  a  lively  sense  of  God's  presence  with  and 
inspection  over  us  will  be  of  mighty  use  to  keep  M 
sincere  and  upright  in  the  whole  course  of  our  ac- 
tions. For,  alas !  to  what  purpose  should  we  dis* 
semble  and  conceal  our  wickedness  from  the  eye  of 
the  world,  so  long  as  we  lie  open  to  the  eye  of  God  ? 
Would  you  not  think  it  very  strange  to  see  a  com* 
pany  of  prisoners,  that  within  a  few  hours  are  to  be 
tried  for  their  lives,  solicitously  concerning  them- 
selves how  to  appear  lovely  and  innocent  to  one  an* 
other,  hiding  their  deformities,  and  disguising  their 
crimes  with  artificial  pretexts  and  apologies,  that  so 
they  may  cheat  and  juggle  one  another  into  a  mu- 
tual good  opinion  of  themselves;  but  in  the  mean 
time  take  no  notice  of  their  judge,  who  sits  before 
them  upon  the  bench,  observing  all  their  tricks  and 
impostures,  and  holds  their  lives  in  his  hands,  being 
commissionated  to  discharge  or  condemn  them,  ac- 
cording as  he  finds  them  innocent  or  guilty  ?  And  yet 
just  thus  do  those  men  act,  whose  religion  is  nothing 
but  a  vain  ostentation  and  ambition  of  popular  ap- 
plause :  they  screw  their  looks,  study  their  actions, 
force  their  inclinations,  and  all  to  compose  them- 
selves into  an  outward  semblance  of  religion ;  they 
employ  a  world  of  care  and  art  to  disguise  them- 
selves, and  with  the  colours  of  sanctity  to  varnish 
their  unhallowed  natures,  they  openly  deny  them- 
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sehres  their  dearest  pleasures,  and  in  the  view  of  the 
wrld  are  many  times  forced  to  act  against  the 
grain  of  their  strongest  inclinations :  and  all  this  to 
mask  their  depraved  tempers,  that  they  may  appear 
what  they  are  not  in  the  view  of  the  world,  and 
juggle  themselves  into  a  saint-like  reputation.  But 
whilst  they  are  thus  industriously  courting  the  good 
opinion  of  their  fellow-prisoners,  their  all-seeing 
Judge,  upon  whose  final  sentence  their  everlasting 
fate  depends,  is  present  with  them;  and,  though 
they  take  no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  he  were  a 
cipher  in  the  world,  is  perfectly  conscious  to  all  their 
artifice,  and  sees  through  all  their  hypocritical  dis- 
guises, and  will  ere  long  unmask  and  expose  them 
to  the  view  and  scorn  of  all  the  world.  And  this 
considered,  what  a  ridiculous  fcdly  is  hypocrisy,  that 
hides  us  only  from  those  that  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  us,  but  leaves  us  bare  and  naked  to  his 
eye  with  whom  we  are  most  concerned.  Alas ! 
what  a  poor  project  is  it  to  take  so  much  pains  as 
we  do  to  recommend  ourselves  to  men,  to  men  that 
must  stand  at  the  same  tribunal,  and  undergo  the 
same  judgment  with  ourselves !  For  what  will  their 
good  opinion  avail  us,  if  the  Judge  disapprove  u^,  in 
whose  hands  our  lives  and  souls  are  ?  If  he  think 
well  of  us,  we  are  safe,  though  all  the  world  should 
condemn  us ;  but  if  he  condemn  us,  though  every 
creature  should  acquit,  they  cannot  rescue  us  frofH 
his  sentence.  But,  alas !  how  differently  soever  Ood 
and  men  may  think  of  us  now,  jret  when  he  comes 
to  discover  his  thoughts  of  us,  in  his  public  judg«» 
ment  and  sentence,  all  the  world  will  be  of  hii 
mind ;  and  if  we  stand  right  in  his  opinion,  we  shaH 
be  applauded  by  the  whole  universe,  howsoever  we 
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may  be  vilified  now ;  as  on  the  contrary,  if  he  con* 
demn  us,  we  shall  be  sure  to  be  hissed  at  throughout 
all  the  congregation  of  spirits,  how  gloriously  soever 
we  may  be  thought  of  at  present.  And  by  how 
much  the  better  we  are  esteemed  of  now,  by  so 
much  the  more  we  shall  be  hissed  at  then,  when  the 
cheat  is  discovered,  and  the  hypocritical  visor  is 
plucked  from  our  devils'  faces. 

This  if  men  duly  considered,  and  fixed  it  in  their 
minds,  would  effectually  cure  them  of  all  their  hjrpo- 
crisy.  For,  alas !  what  hypocrisy  can  so  cunningly 
disguise  them,  as  to  conceal  them  from  omniscience  ? 
If  men  will  be  wicked  therefore,  they  were  e'en  as 
good  put  on  a  bold  face,  and  be  wicked  openly ;  for 
it  is  to  very  little  purpose  for  them  to  sneak  into 
comers,  unless  they  could  find  one  dark  enough  to 
conceal  them  from  God,  and  cover  them  from  his 
all-seeing  eye :  for  why  should  that  man  be  ashamed 
or  afraid  to  let  a  boy  or  neighbour  be  conscious  to 
his  wickedness,  that  never  scruples  to  commit  it  in 
the  open  view  of  the  dreadful  majesty  of  heaven,  by 
whose  final  sentence  his  everlasting  fate  must  be 
decided  ? 

And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  purpose  should 
we  study  to  be  more  devout  and  temperate,  sober 
and  charitable,  in  the  view  of  the  world,  than  we 
are  in  our  retirements,  when  we  have  no  other  eye 
but  God's  upon  us?  That  which  we  are  mainly 
concerned  in  is  to  approve  ourselves  to  him ;  and  if 
we  can  do  this,  what  great  matter  is  it,  though  our 
doset  be  all  our  stage,  and  heaven  our  only  specta- 
tor ?  Grod  hears  the  softest  whispers  of  our  souls,  and 
sees  through  all  our  honest  intentions ;  and  our  most 
secret  virtues  are  as  legible  to  his  eye,  as  if  they 
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were  written  on  our  foreheads  with  a  sunbeam.  We 
need  no  trumpet  to  proclaim  our  alms  in  his  ears, 
for  he  knows  by  whom  such  a  poor  man  was  reliered, 
such  a  starving  family  succoured,  though  we  should 
not  superscribe  our  names  upon  our  charity,  nor  let 
our  left  hand  know  what  our  right  hand  hath  done. 
And  if  by  the  sincere  discharge  of  our  duty  we  have 
approved  ourselves  to  God,  what  need  we  concern 
ourselves  any  farther  ?  since  it  is  not  from  men,  but 
firom  God,  that  we  expect  the  recompense  of  our 
obedience.  No,  doubtless,  did  we  but  live  under  the 
constant  sense  of  God's  presence  with  and  inspection 
over  us,  we  should  regard  him  much  more  in  every 
good  action,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  much 
less  than  we  do ;  and  the  more  secret  our  good  deeds 
were,  the  more  we  should  rejoice  in  them,  because 
they  would  give  us  a  stronger  testimony  of  our  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity.  For  what  should  move  us  to 
be  good,  when  God  only  sees  us,  but  pure  respect  to 
his  authority,  and  an  honest  intention  of  obeying 
him  ?  And  if  obedience  be  our  design,  the  more  pri- 
vate our  good  deeds  are,  the  more  pleasure  they  will 
afford  us,  because  those  good  deeds  have  most  of 
obedience  in  them  that  have  least  of  the  theatre. 

VI.  To  prosper  our  course  and  progress  in  the 
Christian  warfare,  ii  is  also  necessary  that  we  should 
jfrequently  examine  and  review  our  own  actions ;  for 
this  our  religion  enjoins  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
militant  life  of  a  Christian.  So  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  Ex-^ 
amine  yourselves^  whether  you  he  in  the  faith;  prove 
your  own  selves ;  and  particularly  it  is  enjoined  as  a 
proper  preparation  to  the  sacrament.  Let  a  man  ex^ 
amine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat,  1  Cor.  xi.  28.  So 
also  Gal.  vi.  4.  Let  a  man  prove,  or  examine,  his 
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own  work ;  where  the  Greek  word  Smc/jKo^eiv,  wbidi 
in  all  these  texts  we  render  to  prove  or  examine^ 
hath  two  significations.  First,  to  call  ourselves  to 
account,  to  try  our  past  actions  bj  the  rule,  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil ;  secondly,  to  take  such  a  due 
care  of  our  actions,  as  that  upon  a  strict  trial  of 
th^n  we  may  be  able  to  approve  them  to  God  and 
our  own  consciences.  In  the  first  of  which  senses 
the  New  Testament  doth  most  commonly  under- 
stand it ;  namely,  to  call  ourselves  to  account,  and 
make  a  strict  survey  of  our  actions,  and  pass  an  im- 
partial judgment  upon  them,  whether  they  are  good 
or  evil,  and  accordingly,  1  Cor.  xi.  31.  instead  of  &- 
K$im^€r»9  in  verse  28.  i.  e.  Let  a  man  examine  him^ 
se^y  the  apostle  uses,  as  a  sjmonymous  phrase,  hetcpi' 
Yofi^,  i.  e.  if  we  judge  ourselves^  if  we  summon  our 
past  actions  before  the  tribunal  of  our  consciences, 
and  try  and  examine  them  by  the  rule,  whether  they 
are  good  or  evil,  and  according  as  we  find  them,  to 
approve  or  condemn  ourselves  for  them. 

And  this  is  a  duty  of  great  necessity  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  our  Christian  warfare :  for  un- 
less  we  do  frequently  reflect  upon  ourselves,  and  take 
a  strict  account  of  our  past  actions  and  behaviour,  we 
shall  incur  a  thousand  errors  and  immoralities  in  the 
hurry  of  our  secular  occasions,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  them ;  and  those  sins  which  we  heedlessly 
commit,  and  never  think  of  afterwards,  though  at  first 
perhaps  they  may  have  little  or  no  malice  in  them, 
do  yet  leave  a  malicious  infusion  behind  them,  and 
infect  the  will  with  bad  inclinations,  and  insensibly 
dispose  it  to  wilful  and  deliberate  sins.  For  the 
pleasure  of  one  bad  action  will  be  still  inviting  us  to 
another,  and  that  to  a  third,  and  so  we  shall  be  in- 
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consideratelj  tolled  on  from  sin  to  sin  in  the  course 
of  a  heedless  and  unreflecting  life,  till,  before  ever  we 
are  aware,  our  inclination  to  the  sin  which  we  have  so 
heedlessly  repeated  becomes  too  strong  for  our  pious 
resolution.  For  when  we  have  carelessly  permitted 
one  sin  to  break  through  our  fence,  that  will  open  a 
gap  for  another  to  follow ;  and  if  this  be  not  pre- 
sently stopped  by  repentance,  it  will  make  the  breach 
yet  wider  for  others,  and  those  again  for  others,  till 
at  last  they  have  quite  trodden  down  our  good  reso- 
lution, and  make  a  throughfare  in  our  wills  for  a 
custom  of  sinning.  But  if  we  frequently  reflect 
upon  and  examine  ourselves,  it  is  impossible  our 
faults  should  long  escape  our  discovery,  and  we  shall 
be  sure  to  see  them  time  enough  to  correct  and 
amend  them,  before  they  are  too  deeply  rooted  in 
our  natures,  and  have  wound  themselves  too  far  into 
our  inclinations :  and  a  wound  in  our  innocence,  as 
well  as  our  bodies,  may  be  easily  cured,  if  it  be  taken 
in  time ;  but  if  it  be  neglected  too  long,  it  will  rankle 
by  degrees  into  an  incurable  gangrene. 

And  as  frequent  self-examination  is  a  great  bridle 
to  our  sin,  so  it  is  also  an  effectual  spur  to  our  virtue. 
For  as  when  a  man  reflects  upon  his  sins  and  mis- 
carriages, and  considers  how  and  where  he  hath  done 
amiss,  his  conscience  will  be  presently  urging  and 
exciting  him  to  repentance  and  amendment ;  so  when 
he  reflects  upon  his  own  virtue  and  sincerity,  his 
conscience  will  smile  upon  and  crown  him  with  ap- 
plauses, and  give  him  such  a  sweet  and  grateful  re- 
lish of  his  own  actions,  as  will  mightily  encourage 
him  to  persevere  in  well-doing.  For  in  all  our  self- 
examinations  we  taste  this  difference  between  good 
and  evil,  the  sweetness  of  that  and  the  bitterness  of 
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this,  and  consequently  the  oftener  we  do  so,  the  more 
we  shall  be  sure  to  like  and  approve  of  the  one,  and 
to  dislike  and  nauseate  the  other. 

Wherefore  to  secure  a  good  success  to  this  our 
Christian  warfare,  as  it  is  necessary,  especiaUy  at 
first,  that  we  should  every  morning  before  we  go 
into  the  world  repeat  and  enforce  our  good  resolu* 
tion ;  so  it  is  no  less  requisite,  especially  till  we  have 
made  some  considerable  progress,  that  we  should 
every  night,  when  we  are  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
strictly  examine  the  performances  of  the  day,  whe* 
ther  they  are  such  as  do  comport  with  our  solemn 
engagements.  And  if  upon  an  impartial  survey  it 
appear  that  they  do,  though  as  yet  it  be  but  weakly 
and  imperfectly,  let  us  attend  to  the  sense  of  our 
own  minds,  to  that  silent  melody  that  resounds  from 
our  consciences  to  our  actions,  and  so  lie  down  in 
peace,  blessing  and  adoring  that  grace  by  which  we 
have  been  assisted  and  preserved.  Or  if  it  appear 
that  we  have  been  unwarily  faulty,  for  want  of  due 
care  and  watchfulness,  let  us  resolve  to  take  more 
care  for  the  future,  and  thereby  to  put  a  timely  stop 
to  our  sin,  before  it  hath  too  far  insinuated  into  our 
will  and  inclinations ;  but  if  we  are  conscious  of  any 
wilful  breach  upon  our  morning  vows  of  obedience, 
let  us  lament  and  bewail  it  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion. What  have  I  done,  O  wretched  traitor  that  I 
am  to  God  and  my  own  soul !  I  have  falsified  my 
vows  to  Heaven,  and  broke  those  sacred  bands  by 
which  I  was  tied  up  from  my  lusts  and  my  rain. 
What  can  I  plead  for  myself,  base  and  unworthy 
that  I  am  ?  With  what  face  can  I  go  into  his  dread- 
ful presence,  whom  I  have  so  often  mocked  with  my 
treacherous  promises  of  amendment  ?  Yet  go  I  will, 
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though  I  am  all  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  con- 
fess and  bewail  mine  iniquity  before  him. 

If  we  would  but  take  care  thus  to  call  ourselves 
to  account  every  night,  and  impartially  to  censure 
the  actions  of  the  day,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  how 
fast  it  would  set  us  forward  in  our  Christian  war- 
fare ;  how  much  the  reflection  on  a  well-spent  day 
would  cheer  and  enliven  us ;  how  the  grateful  sense 
of  it  would  spirit  our  faculties,  and  encourage  us  to 
go  on  against  all  oppositions ;  how  much  the  review 
of  the  day  would  contribute  to  make  our  reason, 
more  vigilant,  and  our  consciences  more  tender  fdr 
the  future ;  how  much  the  pleasure  of  our  sins  would 
be  allayed  and  abated,  by  the  stinging  reflections 
we  should  make  upon  them,  and  how  much  the 
dread  of  having  the  same  reflections  repeated  to  us 
at  night  would  secure  us  against  the  temptations  of 
the  day. 

VII.  To  prosper  the  course  of  our  Christian  war- 
fare, it  is  also  necessary  that  we  should  be  very 
watchful  and  circumspect :  for  this  also  is  one  of 
those  militant  duties  which  the  gospel  enjoins  us. 
Thus  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation^  and  Mark  xiii.  37.  What  I  say 
unto  you,  I  say  unto  all.  Watch ;  so  also,  1  Cor.  xvi. 
13.  Watch  ye,  stand  faM  in  the  faith,  quit  your^ 
sehes  like  men ;  and  1  Thess.  v.  6.  Therefore  let 
us  not  sleep,  a^  do  others,  but  let  us  watch  and  be 
sober ;  where  the  nature  of  the  duty  is  plainly  dis- 
covered by  its  opposite  or  contrary.  Let  us  not  sleep, 
but  watch;  i.  e.  Do  not  behave  yourselves  like  men 
that  are  asleep,  that  take  no  notice  or  regard  of 
what  is  done  by,  to,  or  about  them ;  but  be  sure 
you  exercise  a  faithful,  prudent,  and  constant  care 
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over  your  own  actions,  and  those  manifold  templa- 
tions  that  assault  and  surround  you.  And  therefore 
elsewhere  it  is  expressed  by  walking  circumspeetfyy 
Eph.  V.  15.  i.  e.  looking  round  about  you,  weighing 
the  nature  and  drcumstances  of  your  actions,  and 
using  all  honest  care,  either  to  prevent  the  tempta- 
tions that  threaten  you,  or  to  provide  against  them : 
so  that  in  short  the  sense  of  this  duty  is  this,  that 
we  carefuUy  avoid  acting  rashly  and  predpitantly, 
without  considering  beforehand  the  nature  of  our 
action,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil ;  that  in  all  doubt- 
ful and  suspicious  cases  we  impartially  consult  our 
rule  and  conscience,  and  look  before  we  leap,  and 
take  care  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  goodness  of  our 
designs,  before  we  put  them  into  execution:  in  a 
word,  that  we  do  not  carelessly  run  ourselves  into 
temptations,  but,  if  possible,  to  avoid  them ;  if  not, 
to  be  sure  to  arm  ourselves  against  them,  and  ke^ 
as  far  off  from  all  sin,  especially  from  that  we  are 
most  inclined  to,  as  is  consistent  with  our  necessary 
occasions :  or,  in  fewer  words,  it  is  to  be  always  well 
advised  in  what  we  do,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil ; 
and  if  it  be  evil,  to  remove,  so  far  as  we  can,  from  all 
occasions  that  lead  to  it,  and  provide  ourselves  with 
considerations  against  it,  and  to  keep  them  always 
awake  in  our  minds,  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  by 
it  unawares. 

Which  is  a  duty  indispensably  necessary  for  us  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  Christian  warfare.  For 
whilst  we  accustom  ourselves  to  act  rashly  and  in- 
considerately, without  bethinking  beforehand  what 
we  say  or  do,  we  wander  like  blind  men  in  a  field 
that  is  full  of  pits  and  quagmires,  and  are  every  mo* 
ment  in  danger  of  stumbling  into  one  mischief  or 
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other,  and  shall  certainlj  plunge  ourselves  in  many 
an  eyil  custom,  before  ever  we  have  bethought  our- 
selves of  the  evil  of  it ;  and  so,  instead  of  conquering 
our  old  sins,  we  shall  be  ever  and  anon  running  our- 
selves into  new  ones;   and  while  we  are  running 
awaj  from  one  evil,  shall  many  times  stumble  into 
another,  and  to  avoid  the  defects  of  virtue,  leap 
headlong  into  the  excesses  of  it.     For  in  most  moral 
actions,  the  transition  from  the  utmost  of  what  is 
lawfril  into  the  nearmost  of  what  is  sinful  is  indis- 
cernible ;  and  that  line  which  parts  this  virtue  from 
that  neighbouring  vice  is  generally  so  small,  that  it 
is  hard  to  distinguish  where  they  are  separated,  and 
to  fix  the  just  boundary  whitherto  we  may  go,  and 
no  farther.    But  then,  considering  that  almost  every 
virtue  lies  in  the  middle  between  two  sinful  ex« 
tremes,  neither  of  which  are  separated  from  it  by 
any  plain  or  visible  landmark;  how  is  it  possible 
for  us,  without  great  care  of  our  steps,  to  keep  on 
steadfastly  in  the  right  path,  when  there  are  so  many 
wrong  ones  bordering  upon  it  ?  For  when  we  per« 
ceive  we  have  wandered  too  far  towards  either  ex* 
treme,  and  are  endeavouring  to  retrieve  ourselves,  if 
we  do  not  take  great  care  of  our  steps^  we  shall  be 
apt  to  wander  as  far  the  other  way,  and  so  stumble 
out  of  one  extreme  into  another.     For  he  who  lives 
heedlessly  and  incuriously,  regards  not  how  near  he 
approaches  to  any  sin,  provided  he  doth  but  keep 
himself  out  of  it ;  and  when  once  a  man  takes  the  U^ 
berty  to  go  as  near  to  any  sin  as  he  thinks  he  hrw- 
fiilly  may,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  will  be 
transported  by  his  inclination  a  great  deal  furthet 
than  he  should.    So  true  is  that  of  Clem.  Alex. 
Paedag.  lib.  ii.  ci^.  1.  T^v  yof  tMrtrnhnownif  hn  rl  %f9ft 
VOL.  I.  s 
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TO  (Ml  cjw,  ol  Torra  ipiavTe^  &  IfJv,  i.  e.  They  who  will 
do  all  things  that  are  lawful  will  quickly  be  induced 
to  do  what  is  unlawful ;  especially  if  they  be  strongly 
indined  to  it ;  because  the  very  nearness  of  what  a 
man  loves  doth  always  render  it  more  tempting  and 
alluring  .to  him.  Thus  he  that  hath  a  strong  indi- 
nation  to  lying  can  never  be  safe  so  long  sp^^ 
allows  himself  to  be  excessive  talkative ;  he  that  is 
vehemently  propense  to  fleshly  lust  must  needs  en- 
danger his  innocence,  if  he  come  too  near  the  farther- 
most limits  of  a  modest  freedom ;  and  he  whose  na- 
ture is  prone  to  malice  and  revenge  cannot  but  run 
a  mighty  hazard,  if  he  indulge  to  himself  the  utmost 
degree  of  a  just  and  lawful  resentment :  for  bad  in- 
dinations  are  never  so  impatient  of  restraint,  as 
when  they  are  within  prospect  of  their  proper  sa- 
tisfactions, and  the  objects  which  attract  them  are 
near  and  easy  to  be  enjoyed.  Upon  which  account 
it  must  needs  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  such  as 
are  engaged  in  the  Christian  warfare,  to  live  within 
sight  of  the  temptations  they  f^e  most  inclined  to ; 
because  the  nearer  they  are  to  them,  the  more  they 
will  vcourt  and  importune  them ;  and  while  a  man 
comes  near  a  beloved  lust,  and  doth  not  enjoy  it,  he 
doth  but  tantalize  himself,  and  enrage  his  appetite 
after  those  vicious  satisfactions,  whose  alluring  re- 
lishes he  had  almost  forgotten.  If  therefore  he 
would  obtain  a  perfect  victory  over  his  lust,  he  must 
not  only  forbear  to  act,  but  also  to  approach  it ;  at 
least  till  he  hath  so  far  weaned  his  inclination  from 
it,  as  that  its  nearness  ceases  to  be  a  temptation  to 
him.  For  inclination,  like  all  other  motion,  is  al- 
ways swiftest  when  it  is  nearest  its  centre,  and 
when  once  it  is  within  the  reach  and  attraction  g£ 
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it»  it  hurries  towards  it  with  fury  and  impatience ; 
and  if  in  this  its  violent  rage  it  happen  to  break  out 
to  its  beloved  sin,  and  to  taste  the  forbidden  plea- 
sure of  it,  it  will  thereby  immediately  recover  all  its 
impaired  strength,  and  become  as  headstrong  and 
outrageous  as  ever ;  and  so  all  that  ground  which  we 
get  in  a  month's  abstinence  from  our  sin,  we  shall 
lose  in  a  moment's  enjoyment  of  it.  Upon  this  ac- 
count therefore  it  highly  concerns  us,  if  we  would 
succeed  in  our  Christian  warfare,  to  be  very  watch- 
ful and  circumspect,  to  look  well  to  our  steps,  and 
not  approach  too  near  to  any  sin,  but  especially  to 
any  that  we  are  strongly  inclined  to. 

VIIL  To  give  us  good  success  in  this  our  Chris- 
tian warfare,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  be  diligent 
and  industrious  in  our  particular  callings.  This  is 
one  of  those  instrumental  duties  which  our  religion 
prescribes  throughout  the  whole  course  and  progress 
of  our  Christian  warfare.  Thus  1  Thess.  iv.  10,  11. 
We  beseech  yoUy  brethren^  that  ye  increase  mare  and 
more ;  and  that  ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your 
awn  business,  and  to  work  with  your  awn  hands,  as 
we  commanded  you ;  and  this,  2  Thess.  iii.  10.  he 
backs  with  another,  that  if  any  would  not  work, 
they  should  not  eat,  i.  e.  That  they  should  not  be 
maintained  in  their  sloth  and  idleness,  and,  like 
drones,  be  permitted  to  dwell  at  ease  in  the  hive, 
and  devour  the  labours  of  the  more  industrious 
bees;  and  this,  verse  11.  he  calls  walking  disar^ 
derh/ ;  and  verse  8.  and  9*  he  tells  us,  that  it  was 
for  this  cause  that  he  rather  chose  to  work  with  his 
own  hands  for  his  livelihood,  than  to  be  maintained 
by  them,  as  he  might  justly  have  demanded ;  that 
he  might  make  himsidf  an  example  of  diligence  for 
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them  to  follow.  So  also,  Eph.  iv.  28.  Let  him  that 
gUde  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labour ^  work'- 
ing  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  i.  e. 
emplopng  himself  in  some  honest  calling,  that  he 
may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needs :  the  sense  of 
all  which  is  to  oblige  us  to  engage  ourselves  in  scmie 
honest  calling  or  emplojrment,  and  to  be  diligent  and 
industrious  in  it. 

And  how  necessary  this  is  to  secure  us  in  the 
whole  course  and  progress  of  our  religion  appears 
from  hence,  that  we  are  naturally  a  sort  of  very  ac- 
tive beings,  that  must  be  employed  one  way  or 
other ;  that  we  have  a  mind  within  us  that  will  be 
always  in  motion ;  that  being  a  spiritual  subsistence, 
and  as  such,  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  duD 
and  sluggish  matter,  will  never  admit  of  rest  and  in- 
activity; that  derives  all  its  pleasures  from  action, 
and  hath  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  grateful  relish 
of  its  own  motion.  And  this  being  the  state  of  that 
active  principle  within  us  that  constitutes  us  men, 
we  had  need  take  great  care  to  keep  it  honestly 
busied  and  employed.  For  it  being  naturally  such 
an  exceeding  busy  thing,  it  will  be  sure  to  find 
something  or  other  to  work  upon ;  and  if  it  be  not 
constantly  employed  about  honest  and  lawful  things, 
it  will  quickly  divert  the  current  of  its  motion  ian- 
other  way,  and  exert  its  activity  upon  dishonest  and 
unlawful  ones.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  since  the  apo- 
stasy of  human  nature,  God  hath  placed  the  gene- 
rality of  men  in  such  circumstances,  wherein  some  ho- 
nest calling,  and  their  diligence  and  industry  there- 
in, is  indispensably  necessary  to  their  comfortable 
subsistence.  For  he  wisely  considered  that  such 
was  the  indisposition  of  our  degenerate  natures,  to 
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the  divine  and  spiritual  exercises  of  religion,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us,  in  this  imperfect  state, 
to  keep  our  minds  always  intent  upon  them,  to  fix 
our  thoughts  continually  upon  him,  and  exert  our 
powers  without  any  pause  or  interruption,  in  perpe- 
tual acts  of  love,  adoration,  and  imitation  of  him ; 
that  there  is  such  a  repugnance  in  our  tempers  to 
these  blessed  operations,  that,  if  we  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  they  would  soon  grow  irksome  and  intolerable 
to  us ;  and  therefore,  lest,  being  quite  tired  out  with 
these  spiritual  acts  of  religion,  we  should  hate  them, 
and  so  turn  the  current  of  our  activity  mto  the  con< 
trary  channel,  he  hath  placed  us  in  such  circum^ 
stances,  wherein  we  have  frequent  opportunities  to 
rest  our  wearied  minds  from  these  abstracted  exer« 
cises  in  such  innocent  employments,  as  are  necesk 
sary  to  our  comfortable  subsistence  in  this  world* 
So  that  by  putting  us  under  the  necessity  of^employr 
ing  ourselves  in  secular  trades  and  callingi^lie  hath 
taken  care  to  intercept  our  minds,  that  they  may 
not  fly  off  from  the  pure  acts  of  religion  into  the 
contrary  impieties ;  and  that  when  they  are  not  di^ 
vinely,  they  may  be  innocently  employed;  and  by 
diverting  our  activity  with  honest,  when  it  is  weary 
of  spiritual  exercise,  he  hath  taken  a  wise  course  to 
confine  and  bound  it,  and  leave  it  less  scope  and 
liberty  to  rove  and  make  incursions  into  sinful  and 
prohibited  actions.    And  therefore,  as  Aristotle  com^ 
mends  Archytus  for  his  invention  of  rattles,  because 
children,  by  playing  with  them,  are  kept  from  breaks 
ing  vessels  of  use ;  so  ought  we  to  admire  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  (rod,  for  thus  necessitating  us 
to  exert  our  activity  in  secular  arts  and  trades,  be- 
cause by  thus  innocently  employing  our  corrupt  and 
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busy  natures,  he  hath  taken  an  admirable  course  to 
divert  us  from  mischievous  actions. 

And  he  having  thus  obliged  us,  by  our  necessities^' 
to  follow  some  honest  calling  for  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood, he  expects  that  we  should  be  diligent  and  in- 
dustrious in  that  particular  caUing  wherein  his  pro- 
vidence hath  placed  us :  for  otherwise  he  loses  his 
end ;  which  was  to  restrain  us  from  being  sinfully 
active,  by  necessitating  us  to  be  innocently  so.  And 
now  that  by  putting  us  into  those  necessities,  by 
which  we  are  put  upon  furnishing  one  another  with 
those  several  conveniencies  of  life,  for  the  supply  of 
which  our  respective  trades  and  callings  are  intend- 
ed, we,  by  being  diligent  therein,  approve  ourselves 
faithful  servants  in  the  great  family  of  God,  and  by 
industriously  discharging  those  particular  offices 
wherein  he  hath  placed  us,  we  act  as  dutiful  mi- 
nisters of  his  providence  towards  one  another :  be- 
cause by^so  doing  we  supply  those  wants  and  ne- 
cessities which  God  hath  made,  and  which  he  hath 
made  to  be  supplied  by  our  office  and  ministries; 
so  that  now  to  mind  our  own  business  is  a  part  of 
our  religion,  and  it  is  that  particular  part  to  which 
God's  providence  hath  called  us.  If  therefore  we 
are  idle  and  neglective  in  this,  we  are  undutiful  ser- 
vants to  the  common  Master  of  the  world,  how  offi- 
cious soever  we  may  be  in  other  matters :  for  this  is 
the  proper  work  of  our  office ;  and  therefore,  if  we 
are  unfaithful  in  this,  we  can  be  faithful  in  nothing. 
Should  the  bailiff  of  a  family  neglect  letting  his 
master's  lands  and  gathering  in  his  rents,  he  would 
be  thought  a  bad  servant,  how  diligent  soever  he 
might  be  in  the  kitchen  or  the  stables :  and  so,  if  we 
are  remiss  in  our  particular  offices  and  employments. 
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we  are  bad  servants  to  God,  how  sedulous  soever  we 
may  be,  either  in  the  offices  of  other  men,  or  in  the 
common  services  which  we  all  owe  him:  and  he 
that  neglects  his  own  calling  to  serve  God  in  his 
closet  or  in  the  church  is  like  an  unfaithful  steward, 
that  neglects  providing  for  the  family,  to  dress  the 
garden  and  water  the  flowers. 

It  is  true,  as  we  ought  not  to  devote  to  the  com- 
mon service  of  God  that  time  and  attendance  which, 
by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  good  husbandry,  are 
appropriated  to  our  particular  callings;  so  neither 
ought  we  to  permit  our  particular  caUing  so  to  en- 
gross our  time  and  attendance,  as  to  leave  none  for 
our  prayers  and  those  common  services,  whether  pri- 
vate or  public,  which,  as  creatures  and  Christians, 
we  are  obliged  to  render  to  our  Creator :  for  as  he 
that  to  serve  (rod  neglects  his  calling  is  a  religious 
truant ;  so  he  that  to  attend  his  calling  neglects  to 
serve  God,  is  a  profane  drudge:  but,  for  a  truly 
pious  and  industrious  man,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
so  to  keep  his  business  and  his  religion  apart,  as  that 
they  may  not  interfere  with  one  another ;  and  faith- 
fully to  discharge  whatsoever  his  calling  exacts  of 
him,  and  yet  leave  void  spaces  enough  in  his  time  to 
do  all  that  his  religion  requires. 

Neither  are  we  obliged  to  be  so  industrious  in  our 
calling  as  to  deny  ourselves  any  moderate  refresh- 
ments or  recreations,  which  are  not  only  useful,  but 
sometimes  necessary  to  breathe  our  spirits  after  they 
have  been  almost  stifled  in  a  crowd  of  business,  and 
divert  our  wearied  thoughts,  which,  like  the  stnngs 
of  a  lute,  by  being  slackened  now  and  then,  wiU 
sound  the  sweeter  when  they  are  wound  up  again. 
But  then  we  ought  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  turn 
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our  physic  into  food,  and  make  that  our  busiiien 
which  should  be  only  our  diversion ;  that  our  recret^ 
tions  be  short,  and  apt  to  refresh,  but  not  to  steal 
away  our  minds  from   severer  employments.     For 
long  sports  and  recreations  are  lilse  a  large  entry 
to  a  little  house,  they  take  up  so  much  room  in 
the  narrow  compass  of  our  time,  that  there  is  not 
space  enough  left  in  it  for  the  more  useful  apart- 
ments ;  and  so  far  as  our  sports  do  exceed  the  mea- 
sures of  necessary  and  convenient  recreation,  they 
are  unwarrantable  encroachments  upon  our  calling 
and  religion.     It  is  true,  as  for  the  measures  of  con- 
venience, they  are  not  alike  to  all :  for  as  for  those 
whose  large  fortunes  have  placed  them  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  world,  they  may  conveniently  allow 
themselves  larger  portions  of  recreation  than  those  o( 
meaner  circumstances,  who,  having  not  yet  made  a 
competent  provision  for  their  families,  are  obliged  in 
justice  to  a  more  constant  industry,  lest  they  fall 
under  St.  Paul's  censure  of  being  worse  than  infidels. 
But  how  plentiful  soever  our  outward  condition  may 
be,  it  will  by  no  means  warrant  us  either  to  live  idly,  or 
to  make  our  recreations  our  continual  employments ; 
but  the  more  leisure  we  have  from  secular  business, 
the  greater  portions  of  our  time  we  ought  to  conse- 
crate to  religion ;  and  since  our  bodies  and  our  fami- 
lies are  so  liberally  provided  for,  to  be  so  much  the 
more  industrious  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  our 
souls,  that  so  these  may  not  be  the  only  miserable 
things  about  us.    But  then^  our  natures  being  so  de- 
praved, as  that  they  cannot  dwell  long  on  the  severe 
exercises  of  religion,  and  yet  so  active,  as  that,  if  in 
the  intervals  of  our  religion  they  be  not  innocently  em- 
ployed, they  will  be  apt  to  run  into  mischief,  it  is  in 
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our  own  defence  necessary,  how  prosperous  soever 
our  outward  condition  may  be,  that  we  should  find 
out  some  honest  business  or  other  to  keep  our  acti- 
vity regularly  exercised.  And  this  will  be  no  hard 
matter  for  us  to  do,  considering  how  many  generous, 
liberal,  and  ingenious  employments  there  are  fit  for 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  condition.  They 
may  dedicate  such  portions  of  their  time  to  the  use- 
ful studies  of  philosophy  or  history,  or  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  own  country ;  and  such,  to  the 
inspection  of  their  own  estates,  or  to  overlook  and 
govern  their  families ;  and  such,  to  examine  the  com- 
plaints of  their  tenants,  or  the  necessities  of  their 
neighbours,  or  to  reconcile  differences,  or  conciliate 
love  and  good  lieighbourhood  among  those  that  are 
near  or  under  them :  in  these  and  such  like  employ- 
ments they  may  innocently  exercise  their  active 
minds,  and  thereby  not  only  divert  themselves  from 
sinful  courses,  but  also  render  themselves  very  use- 
ful to  the  world. 

But  whatsoever  our  condition  in  the  world  may 
be,  it  must  doubtless  be  of  very  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  our  religion  not  to  be  innocently  and  use- 
fully employed.  For,  as  the  wise  Cato  hath  observed. 
Nihil  agendo  male  agere  disces^  i.  e.  By  accustom- 
ing yourself  to  do  nothing,  you  will  most  certainly 
learn  to  do  ill.  For  your  busy  mind,  like  nature, 
will  admit  of  no  vacuum,  but  must  be  always  full  of 
one  thing  or  other ;  and  it  can  no  sooner  dismiss  its 
pious  or  honest  thoughts,  but  vicious  and  unlawful 
ones  will  be  swarming  about  it.  For  religious,  law- 
ful, and  sinful  objects  are  the  only  companions  our 
minds  have  to  converse  with ;  and  therefore,  since 
they  must  and  will  be  conversing  with  one  thing  or 
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other,  we  ought  to  take  great  care,  that  as  soon  as 
ever  they  have  done  entertaining  rdigious  objects, 
they  be  presently  supplied  and  presented  with  law- 
ftil  ones,  with  some  honest  business  or  innocent  di- 
version ;  that  so  we  may  not  be  at  leisure  to  attend 
to  those  sinful  objects,  which,  in  the  others'  absence, 
will  be  perpetually  crowding  and  thrusting  them- 
selves upon  us.  For  when  we  are  neither  honestly 
nor  religiously  employed,  we  shall  be  perfectly  at 
leisure  to  attend  to  any  invitation  to  sin ;  and,  since 
we  must  still  be  doing  one  thing  or  other,  our  hav- 
ing nothing  else  to  do  will  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  do  that  which  is  evil,  and  to  spend  our  restless 
activity  in  some  irregular  course  or  other,  accordingly 
as  we  are  tempted  and  inclined.  If  we  are  of  a  busy 
and  pragmatical  temper,  our  leisure  will  presently 
invite  us  to  be  intermeddling  with  other  folk's  busi- 
ness, to  be  tampering  with  state-affairs,  and  casting 
new  models  of  government,  and  censuring  the  wis- 
dom of  those  public  administrations  of  which  we  do 
not  understand  the  reasons.  If  we  are  of  a  froward, 
peevish,  and  untractable  temper,  we  shall  be  apt, 
when  we  have  nothing  else  to  do,  to  be  venting  our 
activity  in  factious  and  turbulent  zeal,  in  seditious 
pratings  and  conspiracies,  in  backbiting  our  adversa- 
ries, and  fetching  and  carrying  scandalous  reports  to 
create  jealousies  and  animosities  between  neighbour 
and  neighbour.  In  a  word,  if  we  are  of  a  sanguine 
and  jovial  disposition,  our  idle  hours  will  be  so  many 
tempting  opportunities  to  intemperance  and  wanton- 
ness, profaneness  and  scurrility,  and  all  the  other 
wickednesses  of  a  lewd  and  dissolute  conversation. 
If  therefore  we  mean  to  be  secured  from  sinful  actions, 
we  must  allow  ourselves  no  leisure  from  religious  or 
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honest  ones,  which,  for  the  abovenamed  reason,  we 
shall  find  utterly  unpracticable,  if  we  be  not  diligent 
and  industrious  in  some  honest  calling. 

But  whilst  men's  minds  are  honestly  employed, 
they  will  not  be  at  leisure  to  listen  to  temptation ; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  of  those  inducements 
to  sin,  which  the  Devil  and  outward  objects  do  per- 
petually suggest  to  us,  to  obtain  admittance  to  speak 
with  our  thoughts,  whilst  they  are  thus  taken  up 
with  wiser  and  better  company.  But  as  soon  as  we 
dismiss  these,  we  do  in  effect  beckon  temptations  to 
ourselves,  and  invite  the  Devil  and  the  world  to  in« 
vite  us  to  be  wicked.  For,  as  we  say,  opportunity 
makes  the  thief,  i.  e.  it  tempts  him  to  steal ;  so  when 
we  give  the  Devil  the  opportunity  of  an  idle  houf^ 
we  do  thereby  tempt  him  to  tempt  us,  and  import 
tunately  invite  him  to  steal  away  the  treasure  of 
our  innocence,  by  putting  the  key  of  it  into  his  hand, 
and  giving  him  a  free  access  to  it.  And  though  we 
should  be  firmly  resolved  not  to  sin,  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should  be  safe  so  long  as  we  are  at  leisure 
to  be  tempted ;  because,  while  we  are  at  leisure,  we 
shall  be  very  often  disputing  and  holding  arguments 
with  the  tempter,  who,  by  his  quirks  and  sophistries, 
will  many  times  circumvent  such  novices  as  we,  be- 
fore we  are  aware.  But  when  we  are  not  only  re- 
solved against  him,  but  are  also  so  employed,  as  that 
we  are  not  at  leisure  to  attend  to  him,  it  is  past  his 
skill  to  fasten  any  temptation  upon  us.  Wherefore, 
if  we  would  be  secure  in  the  course  of  our  Christian 
warfare,  we  must  follow  St.  Jerom's  counsel  to  his 
friend  Rusticus,  Semper  boni  aliquid  operis  Jhcito, 
ut  JDiabolus  te  semper  inveniat  occupatum :  Be  al- 
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ways  doing  one  good  work  or  other,  that  so  the  De- 
yil  maj  always  find  thee  busy. 

IX.  To  our  course  and  progress  m  the  Christian 
war&re,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  should  endea- 
Tour,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  keep  up  a  constant  cheer- 
fulness of  spirit  in  our  religion.  It  is  doubtless  a 
great  disgrace  to  our  religion  to  imagine  (as  too  many 
superstitious  Christians  do)  that  it  is  an  enemy  to 
mirth  and  cheerfulness,  and  a  severe  exactor  of  pen- 
sive looks  and  solemn  faces ;  that  men  are  never  se- 
rious enough  tUl  they  are  moped  into  statues,  and 
cloistered  from  aU  society  but  that  of  their  own  me- 
lancholy thoughts ;  that  it  is  a  gospel  duty  to  whine 
or  to  be  silent,  and  retire  themselves  from  the  most 
innocent  pleasures  and  festivities  of  conversation; 
and,  in  a  word,  that  all  kind  of  mirth  and  facetious  hu- 
mour is  to  be  ranked  among  those  idle  words  which 
our  Saviour  tells  us  shall  be  brought  to  judgment. 
As  if  religion  were  a  caput  mortuum^  a  heavy,  stark, 
insipid  thing,  that  had  neither  heat,  nor  life,  nor  mo- 
tion in  it ;  or  were  intended  for  a  Medusa's  head,  to 
transform  men  into  monuments  of  stone.  By  which 
false  conceptions  of  it  they  render  it  much  more  bur- 
densome than  it  is  in  its  own  nature.  For  to  make 
religion  forbid  us  any  thing  that  is  human  and  nar- 
tural,  is  to  render  it  a  real  grievance  unto  human 
nature ;  it  is  to  make  our  duty  run  atilt  at  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  being,  and  set  our  conscience  and  our 
nature  at  variance  with  one  another.  And  therefore, 
since  to  be  risible  and  sociable  is  as  natural  to  us  as 
to  be  reasonable,  to  make  our  religion  an  enemy  to 
our  mirth  and  conversation,  is  to  represent  it  as  a 
tyrannical  invader  of  the  essential  liberties  and  pro- 
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perties  of  human  nature.     It  is  true,  indeed,  though 
it  denies  us  not  the  freedom  of  an  innocent  humour, 
nor  disallows  those  little  plaisances  and  inoffensive 
railleries  of  fancy  which  are  sometimes  requisite  to 
sauce  our  conversation,  and  give  it  a  quicker  relish ; 
yet  hath  it  taken  care  to  bound  our  merriments  with 
the  necessary  precepts  of  sobriety  and  gravity ;  that 
80  by  too  much  whiffling  up  and  down  in  the  little 
levities  of  fancy,  our  minds  may  not  grow  vain,  and 
light,  and  trifling,  and  be  thereby  indisposed  to  seri- 
ous thoughts  and  reflections.     But  so  long  as  we 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  and  do  not  sally 
out  into  malicious,  or  scurrilous,  or  profane  jesting, 
our  religion  doth  not  only  connive  at  our  mirth,  but 
commend  and  approve  it :  and  so  remote  is  it  from 
cramping  those   strings   and   sinews  of  the  mind, 
cheerfulness  and  action,  that  it  recollects  their  scat- 
tered vigour,  and  winds  up  their  slackness  to  a  true 
harmony. 

For  it  requires  that  our  speech  should  he  ahoay 
with  grace^  Coloss.  iv.  6.  i.  e.  as  some  expositors  un- 
derstand the  phrase,  that  it  should  not  be  whining 
and  melancholy,  but  sprightly  and  cheerful ;  it  bids 
us  r^aice  evermore ^  1  Thess.  v.  16.  and  rejoice  in 
the  Lord  alway^  and  again  rejoice^  Phil.  iv.  4.  that 
is,  to  endeavour  to  be  cheerful  in  aU  conditions,  and 
to  bear  aU  events  with  a  serene  and  lightsome  mind. 
And  therefore  the  apostle  reckons  this  among  the 
blessed  firuits  and  effects  of  that  divine  Spirit  which 
accompanies  and  animates  Christianity,  viz.  joy,  or 
cheerfulness,  QbL  v.  22.  and  this  is  one  of  the  paiv 
ticulars  in  which  the  same  apostle  makes  the  Chris- 
tian laws  to  consist,  as  they  stand  opposed  to  the 
ritual  laws  of  the  Jews ;  the  kingdom  qfheaven^  i.  e. 
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the  laws  of  the  Christian  churchy  is  not  meat  and 
drinks  i.  e.  consists  not  of  injunctions  or  prohibitionfl 
of  things  that  are  of  a  ritual  or  indifferent  nature ; 
hmt  righteau^nese^  and  peace^  and  Ja^  in  ike  Hohf 
Ghosts  Rom.  xiv.  17*  which  three  particulars  being 
opposed  to  things  that  are  unnecessary,  must,  by  the 
law  of  oppositions,  denote  things  that  are  necessaiy ; 
and  therefore,  as  by  righteousness  and  peace  must 
be  meant  justice  and  peaceableness,  so  by  jay  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  must  be  meant  cheerfulness  and  ala- 
crity in  doing  the  will  of  God ;  because  joy  can  be 
in  no  other  sense  matter  of  necessary  duty.  By  all 
which  it  is  evidetit,  that  cheerfulness  of  temper  is  so. 
far  from  being  discountenanced  by  our  religion,  that 
it  is  required  and  enjoined  by  it,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our 
power  and  choice.  And  indeed  it  highly  becomes 
us,  who  serve  so  good  a  Master,  to  be  free  and  chear- 
fiil,  and  thereby  to  express  a  grateful  sense  of  his 
goodness,  and  of  those  glorious  rewards  which  we 
expect  from  his  inexhaustible  bounty ;  but  as  for  a 
gloomy  look  and  dejected  countenance,  it  better  be- 
seems a  galley-slave  than  a  servant  of  God.  And  as 
cheerfulness  is  a  duty  that  very  well  becomes  our 
state,  so  it  is  highly  necessary  to  support  and  carry 
us  on  in  our  Christian  warfare. 

For  cheerfulness  is  nature's  best  friend;  it  re- 
moves its  oppressions,  enlivens  its  faculties,  and 
keeps  its  spirits  in  a  brisk  and  regular  motion,  and 
hereby  renders  it  easy  to  itself,  and  useful  and  ser- 
viceable to  God  and  man.  It  dispels  clouds  from 
the  mind,  and  fears  from  the  heart,  and  kindles  and 
cherishes  in  us  brave  and  generous  affections,  and 
composes  our  natures  into  such  a  regular  temper, 
as  is  of  all  others  the  most  fit  to  receive  religious 
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impressions  and  the  breathings  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
For  what  the  Jews  do  observe  of  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy is  as  true  of  the  spirit  of  holineils;  that  it 
dwells  not  with  sadness,  but  with  cheerfulness ;  that 
being  itself  of  a  calm  and  gentle  nature,  it  loves  not 
to  reside  with  black  and  melancholy  passions,  but 
requires  a  composed  and  serene  temper  to  act  upon. 
And  hence  TertuUian,  in  his  De  Spectac.  Deus  pne- 
cepit  Spiritum  Sanctum^  utpote  pro  natura  sua 
bono  tenerum  et  delicatum,  tranquUUtate  et  lenU 
tate^  et  quiete  et  pace  tractare ;  nan  Jurore^  nan 
bile^  nan  ira,  nan  dalare  inquietare :  i.  e.  **  God  hath 
^  commanded  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  of  a  ten- 
^  der  and  delicate  nature,  should  be  entertained  by 
us  with  tranquillity  and  mildness,  with  quietness 
and  peace,  and  that  we  should  take  care  not  to 
'^  disturb  him  with  fury  and  choler,  or  with  anger 
^  and  grief."  And  indeed  melancholy  naturally  in- 
fests the  Holy  Spirit,  and  disturbs  him  in  all  his 
operations;  it  overwhelms  the  fancy  with  black 
reeks  and  vapours,  and  thereby  clouds  and  darkens 
the  understanding,  and  intercepts  the  Holy  Spirit's 
illuminations ;  and,  like  red-coloured  glass  before  the 
eye,  causes  the  most  lovely  and  attractive  objects  to 
look  bloody  and  terrible.  It  distracts  the  thoughts, 
and  renders  them  wild,  roving,  and  incoherent ;  and 
thereby  utterly  indisposes  them  to  prayer  and  con- 
sideration, and  renders  them  deaf  and  unattentive  to 
all  good  motions  and  inspirations.  It  freezes  up  the 
heart  with  despairing  fears  and  despondencies,  and 
represents  easy  things  as  difficult  to  us,  and  difficult 
as  impossible,  and  thereby  discourages  us  from  all 
those  virtuous  attempts  to  which  the  blessed  Spirit 
doth  so  importunately  excite  and  provoke  us.     In  a 
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won),  it  naturally  benumbs  and  stupifiea  the  aoii^ 
obstructs  its  motions,  and  makes  it  listless  and  un« 
active,  and  so,  by  indisposing  it  to  cooperate  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  renders  it  an  incapaUe  subject  of 
his  divine  grace  and  influence.  Thus  melancholy, 
you  see,  by  its  sullen  and  malevolent  aspects,  doth 
obstinately  resist  and  counter-influence  the  Hoiy 
Spirit,  without  whose  aid  and  assistance  we  can 
never  hope  to  prosper  in  our  spiritual  warfieure. 

Wherefore,  if  we  mean  to  succeed  in  this  great 
affair,  it  concerns  us  to  use  all  honest  and  innocent 
means  to  dispel  this  black  and  mischievous  humour, 
and.  to  beget  and  maintain  in  our  minds  a  constant 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper ;  and  whenever 
our  spirits  begin  to  droop  and  languish,  to  betake 
ourselves  to  such  natural  remedies,  such  harmless 
diversions,  refreshments,  and  recreations,  as  are  fit 
and  proper  to  raise  them  up  again ;  and  not  to  suffer 
them  to  sink  into  a  bog  of  melancholy  humours, 
whilst  it  is  in  our  power  by  any  honest  art  or  inven- 
tion to  support  them.  Which,  if  we  can  but  effect, 
will  be  of  vast  advantage  to  us  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  religion.  For  in  an  even  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per our  spirits  will  be  always  lively,  strong,  and  ac- 
tive, and  fit  for  the  best  and  noblest  operations ;  they 
will  give  light  to  our  understandings,  courage  to  our 
hearts,  and  wings  to  our  affections ;  so  that  we  shall 
be  able  more  clearly  to  discern  divine  and  heavenly 
things,  more  resolutely  to  practise,  and  more  vehe- 
mently to  aspire  after  them ;  and  our  considerations 
will  be  more  fixed,  our  devotions  more  intent,  and 
all  our  spiritual  endeavours  more  active  and  viva^ 
dous.  For  a  cheerful  temper  will  represent  every 
thing  cheerfully  to  us;    it  will  represent  God  so 
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lovely,  religion  bo  attractive,  the  rewards  of  it  so 
immense,  and  the  difficulties  of  it  so  inconsiderable, 
and  thereby  inspire  us  with  so  much  life  and  coa« 
rage,  as  that  none  of  all  those  spiritual  enemies  we 
war  and  contend  against  will  be  able  to  withstand 
our  resolution. 

X.  To  our  course  and  progress  in  this  our  spi« 
ritual  warfare,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  maintain 
in  our  minds  a  constant  sense  and  expectation  of 
heaven ;  that  since  things  of  the  other  world  are  fu* 
ture  and  invisible,  and  consequently  less  apt  to  toudi 
and  affect  us  than  these  worldly  things  which  are 
continually  pressing  upon  our  senses,  we  should,  ak 
oft  as  we  have  opportunity,  withdraw  our  thoughts 
from  these  sensible  objects,  and  retire  into  the  im* 
material  world,  and  there  entertain  ourselves  witii 
the  close  view  and  contemplation  of  the  joys  and 
glories  it  abounds  with.  For  we  are  a  sort  of  beiiq;s, 
that  being  compounded  of  flesh  -and  spirit,  are  by 
these  opposite  principles  of  our  nature  ^ed  to  two 
opposite  worlds,  and  placed  in  the  middle  between 
heaven  and  earth,  as  the  common  centre  wherein 
those  distant  r^ons  meet.  By  our  spiritual  nature 
we  hold  communion  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  fay 
our  corporeal  with  this  earthly  and  sensible  one; 
whose  objects  being  always  present  with  us,  and 
strikiiig  as  they  do  immediately  upon  our  senses,  we 
lie  much  more  bare  and  open  to  them,  than  to  those 
of  the  spiritual  world.  So  that  unless  we  now  and 
then  withdraw  ourselves  from  these  sensible  things, 
which  hang  like  the  doud  between,  we  can  never 
have  a  free  prospect  into  that  dear  heaven  above 
them.  And  hence  it  becomes  necessary  that  we 
should  now  and  then  make  a  solemn  retirement  t£ 
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our  thoughts  from  earthly  objects  and  enjoymenti^ 
that  so  we  may  approach  near  enough  to  heaven  to 
touch  and  feel  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  it,  which, 
while  we  transiently  behold  in  this  crowd  of  woridly 
objects,  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  that  it 
looks  like  a  thin,  blue  landscape,  next  to  nothing ; 
and  hath  not  apparent  reality  enough  in  it  to  raise 
our  desires  and  expectations.  '^ 

And  hence  we  are  commanded  to  set  our  (fffec- 
tions  upon,  or  as  it  is  in  the  original,  to  mind  thaee 
things  that  are  above,  Coloss.  iii.  2.  and  that  by 
these  things  above,  he  means  the  enjoyments  of 
heaven,  it  is  plain  from  verse  1.  where  he  expressly 
tells  us,  that  by  the  above,  in  which  these  things 
are,  he  means  heaven,  where  Christ  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  Crod.  So  that  the  sense  of  the  precept  is 
this,  that  we  should  fix  in  our  minds  such  lively  re- 
presentations of  the  glory  and  reality  of  the  celestial 
state,  as  may  raise  in  our  hearts  a  longing  desire 
and  earnest  expectation  of  being  made  partakers  of 
it.  Which  hope  and  expectation  he  elsewhere  en- 
joins us  to  put  on  for  an  helmet,  i.  e.  for  a  necessary 
piece  of  defensive  armour,  against  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  of  our  Christian  warfare,  1  Thess.  v. 
8.  And  Heb.  vi.  19.  this  hope  which  enters  into  that 
within  the  veil,  i.  e.  into  heaven,  is  said  to  be  the 
anchor  of  the  soul  both  sure  and  steadfast,  i.  e.  it 
is  that  which  stays  and  secures  the  soul  in  the  midst 
of  those  many  storms  of  temptation  it  meets  withal 
in  its  voyage  to  heaven ;  and  it  being  so,  we  are  bid 
to  look  to  and  imitate  our  blessed  Lord,  who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising the  shame,  and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  qfCrod,  Heb.  xii.  2.    The  meaning  of  all  which 
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is,  that  we  should  earnestly  endeavour  to  fix  in  our 
minds  a  .vigorous  sense  and  expectation  of  that  im- 
mortal happiness  with  which  God  hath  promised  to 
crown  aU  that  come  off  conquerors  from  this  spiritual 
warfare ;  that  all  along  as  we  march  we  should  keep 
heaven  in  our  eye,  and  encourage  ourselves  with  the 
hope  of  it  to  charge  through  all  those  difficulties  and 
temptations  that  oppose  us  in  the  way  :  in  a  word, 
that  we  should  frequently  awaken  in  our  minds  the 
glorious  thoughts  of  a  blessed  immortality,  and  pos- 
sess ourselves  with  a  lively  expectation  of  enjoying 
it,  if  we  hold  out  to  the  end. 

Which  is  a  duty  of  a  vast  consequence  to  us  in 
the  course  of  our  spiritual  warfare.  For  heaven 
being  the  end  and  reward  of  our  warfare  must  needs 
be  the  grand  encouragement  thereunto;  and  con- 
sequently, if  once  we  lose  sight  of  heaven,  and  suffer 
earthly  things  to  interpose  and  eclipse  the  glory  and 
reality  of  it,  our  courage  will  never  be  able  to  bear 
up  against  those  manifold  temptations  that  do. con- 
tinually assault  us.  But  whilst  we  continue  under  a 
lively  sense  of  that  blessed  recompense  of  reward, 
that  will  so  spirit  and  invigorate  our  resolution,  that 
nothing'will  be  able  to  withstand  it ;  and  all  the  tei> 
rors  and  allurements  that  sin  can  propose  will  be 
forced  to  fly  before  it,  and  to  retreat  like  so  many 
impotent  waves,  that  dash  against  a  rode  of  ada- 
mant. For  while  we  are  under  a  lively  sense  and 
expectance  of  the  happiness  above,  we  live  as  it  were 
in  the  midway  between  heaven  and  earth,  where  we 
have  an  open  prospect  of  the  glories  of  both,  and  do 
plainly  see  how  faint  and  dim  these  below  are  in 
comparison  with  those  above ;  how  they  are  forced 
to  sneak  and  disappear  in  the  presence  of  those  eter- 
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nal  splendours,  and  to  shroud  their  vanquished  beau* 
ties,  as  the  stars  do  when  the  sun  appears.  And 
whilst  we  interchangeably  turn  our  eyes  from  one  to 
the  other,  how  fruitlessly  do  the  pleasures,  pfofits, 
and  honours  below,  importune  us  to  abandon  the 
jo3rs  and  glories  above,  and  with  what  indignation 
do  we  listen  to  the  proposals  of  such  a  senseless  and 
ridiculous  exchange !  And  could  we  but  always  keep 
ourselves  at  this  stand,  we  should  be  so  fortified  with 
the  sight  of  those  happy  regions  above,  that  no  temp* 
tation  from  below  would  ever  be  able  to  approach 
us;  and  the  sense  that  we  are  going  on  to  that 
Uessed  state  #ould  carry  us  through  all  the  weary 
stages  of  our  duty  with  an  indefatigaUe  vigour. 
For  what  may  a  man  not  do  with  heaven  in  his  ejre, 
wkh  that  potent,  I  had  almost  said  omnipotent,  en- 
couragement before  him  ?  To  pull  out  a  right  eye, 
to  cut  off  a  right  hand,  to  tear  a  darling  lust  from 
his  heart,  even  when  it  is  wrapped  about  it  and 
twisted  with  its  strings,  what  an  easy  achievement 
18  it  to  a  man  that  hath  a  heaven  of  immortal  glories 
in  his  view !  The  hope  of  which  is  enough  to  re- 
commend even  racks  and  torments,  and  turn  the 
flames  of  martyrdom  into  a  bed  of  roses.  For  it  was 
this  blessed  prospect  that  enabled  the  good  old  mar- 
tyrs to  triumph  so  gloriously  as  they  did  in  the  midst 
of  their  sufferings :  they  knew  that  a  few  moments 
would  put  an  end  to  their  miseries,  and  that  when 
once  they  had  weathered  those  short  storms,  they 
should  arrive  at  a  most  blessed  harbour,  and  be 
crowned  at  their  landing ;  and  that  from  thence  they 
should  look  back  with  infinite  joy  and  delight  upon 
the  dangerous  sea  they  had  escaped,  and  for  ever 
bless  those  storms  and  winds  that  drove  them  to 
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that  happy  port ;  for  as  the  author  to  the  Hebrews 
tells  us,  they  sought  a  heavenly  country^  Heb.  xi. 
14, 16. 

XI.  And  lastly,  to  the  successful  progress  of  our 
Christian  warfare,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  should 
live  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  public  ordinances  and 
institutions  of  our  religion ;  namely,  in  the  religious 
observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  in  frequent  com- 
munion with  one  another  in  the  holy  sacrament^ 
both  which  are  of  great  use  to  us  in  the  course  and 
progriess  of  our  spiritual  warfiu*e.  For  as  for  the 
Lord's  day,  it  is  instituted,  and  ever  since  the  apo* 
stle's  time  hath  been  observed  in  the  Christian 
church,  as  a  day  of  public  worship  and  weekly 
thanksgiving  for  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  in  which 
the  great  work  of  our  redemption  was  consummated. 
And  certainly  it  must  needs  be  of  vast  advantage  to 
be  one  day  in  seven  sequestered  from  the  world, 
and  employed  in  divine  offices,  in  solemn  prayers, 
praises,  and  thanksgivings,  and  to  be  obliged  to  as- 
sist and  edify  one  another  by  the  mutual  example 
and  union  of  our  devotions ;  to  hear  the  duties  of 
our  religion  explained,  the  sins  against  it  repre- 
hended, and  the  doctrines  oi  it  unfolded  and  reduced 
to  plain  and  easy  princij^  of  practice.  What  a 
mighty  advantage  might  we  reap  from  all  these 
tdessed  ministries,  if  we  would  but  attend  to  them 
with  that  concern  and  seriousness  which  the  matter 
of  them  requires  and  deserves !  especially,  if  when 
the  public  offices  are  over,  we  would  not  let  loose 
ourselves  aU  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  we  too  frequently 
do,  to  our  secular  cares  and  diversions,  and  thereby 
choke  those  good  instructions  we  have  heard,  and 
stifle  those  devout  and  pious  affectioBs  which  have 
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been  raised  and  excited  in  us;  but  instead  of  m 
doing,  we  would  devote  at  least  some  good  porti(m 
of  it  to  the  instruction  of  our  families,  and  to  the 
inivate  exercise  of  our  religion,  to  meditation  and 
prayer,  to  the  examination  of  ourselves  concerning 
our  past  behaviour,  and  the  reinforcing  our  resolu- 
tion to  behave  ourselves  better  for  the  future :  if,  I 
say,  we  would  thus  spend  our  Lord's  day,  we  should 
doubtless  find  ourselves  better  men  for  it  all  the 
week  after ;  we  should  go  into  the  world  again  with 
much  better  affections,  and  stronger  resolutions,  with 
our  graces  more  vigorous,  and  our  bad  inclinations 
more  reduced  and  tamed:  and  whereas  the  Jews  were 
to  gather  manna  enough  on  their  sixth  day,  to  feed 
their  bodies  on  the  ensuing  sabbath,  we  should 
gather  manna  enough  upon  our  sabbath,  to  feed  and 
strengthen  our  souls  all  the  six  days  after. 

But  to  this  we  must  also  add  frequent  commu- 
nions with  one  another  in  the  holy  sacrament,  which 
is  an  ordinmce  instituted  on  purpose  by  our  blessed 
Saviour,  for  the  improving  and  furthering  us  in  our 
Christian  warfare.  For  besides  that  herein  we  have 
one  of  the  most  puissant  arguments  against  sin  re- 
presented by  visible  signs  to  our  sense,  viz.  the 
bloody  sacrifice  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  expiate  and 
make  atonement  for  it ;  besides  that  those  bleeding 
wounds  of  his,  which  are  here  represented  by  the 
breaking  of  the  bread,  and  pouring  out  of  the  wine, 
do  proclaim  our  sins  his  assassins  and  murderers, 
the  thought  of  which,  if  we  had  any  ingenuity  in 
us,  were  enough  to  incense  in  us  the  most  impla- 
cable indignation  against  them ;  besides  that  his 
sufferings  for  our  sins,  of  which  this  sacred  solem- 
nity is   a  lively  picture,   do   horribly  remonstrate 
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God's  displeasure  against  them  who  would  not  be  in- 
duced to  pardon  them  upon  any  meaner  expiation 
than  the  blood  of  his  Son,  than  which  hell  itself  is 
not  a  more  dreadful  argument  to  scare  and  terrify 
us  from  them ;  in  a  word,  besides  that  his  so  freely 
submitting  and  offering  up  himself  to  be  a  propitia* 
tion  for  us,  of  which  this  holy  festival  is  a  solemn 
commemoration,  is  an  expression  of  kindness  suffi- 
cient to  captivate  the  most  ungrateftil  souls,  and 
extort  obedience  from  them ;  besides  all  this,  I  say, 
as  it  is  a  feast  upon  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  and 
blood,  it  is  a  federal  rite,  whereby  Gk>d  and  we,  by 
feasting  together,  do,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
toms both  of  Jews  and  heathens,  mutually  oblige 
ourselves  to  one  another ;  whereby  Gkxl,  by  giving 
us  the  mystical  bread  and  wine,  and  we  by  receive 
ing  them,  do  mutually  engage  ourselves  to  one  an- 
other upon  those  sacred  pledges  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  that  we  will  faithfully  perform  each  other's 
part  of  that  everlasting  covenant  whidf  was  pur- 
chased by  him.  And  what  can  be  a  greater  re- 
straint to  us  when  we  are  solicited  to  any  sin,  than 
the  sense  of  being  under  such  a  dreadful  vow  and 
obligation  ?  With  what  face  dare  we  listen  to  any 
temptation  to  evil,  when  we  remember  how  lately 
we  solemnly  engaged  ourselves  to  the  contrary,  and 
took  the  sacrament  upon  it?  And  verily  I  doubt  it 
is  this  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  that  seeming  mo- 
dest pretence  of  un worthiness,  which  men  are  wont 
to  urge  in  excuse  for  their  neglect  of  the  sacrament; 
namely,  that  they  love  their  lusts,  and  cannot  re- 
solve to  part  with  them,  and  therefore  are  afraid  to 
make  such  a  solemn  abjuration  of  them,  as  the  eat- 
ing and  drinking'  the  consecrated  elements  im^dies^ 
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And  I  confisss,  if  this  be  their  reason,  they  are  mw 
worthy  indeed,  the  more  shame  for  them ;  but  it  is 
such  an  unworthiness  as  is  so  far  from  excusing'y 
that  it  only  a^ravates  their  neglect.  For,  for  any 
man  to  plead  that  he  dares  not  receive  the  aacni* 
ment,  because  he  is  resolved  to  sin  on,  is  to  make 
that  which  is  his  fault,  his  apology,  and  to  excuse 
(me  sin  with  another.  Wherefore,  if  we  are  heartily 
resolved  by  the  grace  of  Grod  to  reform  and  ameiid» 
let  us  abstain  no  longer  from  this  great  federal  rit^ 
upon  pretence  of  unworthiness.  For  it  is  by  the 
use  of  this,  among  other  means,  that  we  are  to  im^ 
prove  and  grow  more  and  more  worthy.  For  the 
v^ry  repetition  of  our  resolution,  as  I  have  shewed 
above,  is  a  proper  means  of  strengthening  and  cod^ 
firming  it;  and  certainly  it  must  needs  be  much 
more  so,  when  it  is  renewed  and  repeated  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  sacrament.  And  therefore  it  is 
worth  observing,  how  much  care  our  Lord  hath 
taken,  in  ^e  very  constitution  of  our  religion,  to 
oblige  us  to  a  constant,  solemn  repetition  of  our 
good  resolutions.  For  at  our  first  entrance  into  co- 
venant with  him,  we  are  to  be  baptized,  in  which 
solemnity  we  do  openly  renounce  the  Devil  and  all 
his  works,  and  religiously  devote  ourselves  to  his 
service.  But  because  we  are  apt  to  forget  this  our 
baptismal  vow,  and  the  matter  of  it  is  continually  to 
be  performed,  and  more  than  one  world  depends 
upon  it,  therefore  he  hath  thought  fit  not  to  trust 
wholly  to  this  first  engagement,  but  hath  so  method* 
ized  our  religion,  as  that  we  are  ever  and  aiKHi 
(4)liged  to  give  him  new  security.  For  which  end» 
he  hath  instituted  this  other  sacrament,  which  is  not 
like  that  of  baptism,  to  be  received  by  us  once  for 
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all,  but  to  be  often  reiterated  and  repeated,  that  so 
upon  the  frequent  returns  of  it  we  might  still  be 
obliged  to  repeat  over  pur  old  vows  of  obedience. 
For  he  hath  not  only  enjoined  us  that  we  should  do 
this  in  remembrance  of  him,  Luke  xxii.  19.  i.  e. 
that  we  should  celebrate  this  sacred  festival  in  the 
memory  of  his  passion ;  but  by  thus  doing,  the 
apostle  tells  us,  we  are  to  continue  the  memorial  of 
it  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  shew  his  death  till 
he  comes  J  I  Cor.  xi.  26.  And  that  this  doth  not^ 
like  the  precept  of  baptism,  oblige  us  for  once  only 
and  no  more,  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  words  of 
this  last  recited  text,  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup,  which  plainly  shews,  that  these 
sacramental  elements  are  to  be  more  than  once  re- 
ceived by  us.  It  is  true,  how  ofl;en  it  is  to  be  done, 
neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have  any  where  d&f 
fined ;  but  if  we  consult  primitive  example,  (which  in 
the  absence  of  express  precept  is  the  best  rule  to 
determine  ourselves  by,)  we  shaU  find  that  it  was 
very  frequently  received.  For  from  some  passages 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  seems  probable  that 
Christians  did  then  communicate  every  day,  as  par- 
ticularly  Acts  ii.  46.  where  they  are  said  to  continue 
daUy  with  one  accord  in  the  temple^  and  breaking 
breads  kot  oJkw,  in  the  house,  that  is,  as  it  seems 
probable,  in  some  upper  room  of  the  temidle ;  though 
perhaps  this  daify  may  refer  only  to  the  Lord's  day» 
agreeably  to  that.  Acts  xx.  7.  0»  the  first  day  qf 
the  week^  when  the  discij^s  came  together  to  breai 
bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them.  But  it  is  certain 
that  whensoever  they  assembled  to  the  public  wor<» 
ship,  they  closed  it  with  the  Lord's  supper ;  which 
they  did  for  a  great  while  in  the  western  churchet 
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every  day  in  the  week»  and  in  the  eastern,  as  St; 
Basil  tells  us,  Epist.  289-  four  times  a  week,  besides 
festivals.  So  that  allowing  for  our  declensions  fimn 
the  primitive  zeal  and  devotion,  one  would  think 
that  to  communicate  now  once  in  four  weeks  should 
be  a  very  moderate  proportion.  But  as  for  those 
that  wholly  n^lect  this  sacred  institution,  for  my 
own  part  I  see  not  how  they  can  excuse  themselves 
from  being  guilty  of  a  wilfiil  rebellion  against  their 
Saviour ;  or  with  what  confidence  they  can  expect 
either  that  he  should  assist  them  with  his  grace  on 
the  way,  or  crown  them  with  his  salvation  in  the 
end,  when  they  so  perversely  turn  their  backs  upon 
an  ordinance  which  he  hath  solemnly  instituted  for  a 
conveyance  of  the  one  and  a  seal  of  the  other. 

But  would  we  take  that  care  that  becomes  us^  to 
prepare  ourselves  for,  and  frequent  this  holy  institu- 
tion, there  is.no  doubt  but  we  should  find  it  of 
mighty  advantage  to  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
religion.  For  till  we  are  arrived  to  a  confirmed 
state  of  good,  our  holy  fervours  will  be  very  apt  to 
cool,  our  good  purposes  to  slacken  and  unwind,  and 
our  virtuous  endeavours  to  languish  and  tire;  and 
therefore,  unless  we  take  care  frequently  to  revive 
our  religion  with  this  spiritual  repast  and  restora- 
tive, and  still  to  add  new  fuel  to  it  as  the  flame  de- 
cays, it  will  quickly  pine  away  and  expire.  But  if 
upon  the  solemn  returns  of  this  sacred  festival,  we 
would  constantly  come  with  due  preparation  to  our 
Master's  table,  and  here  renew  our  vows,  reinvigo- 
rate  our  resolutions,  repair  our  decays,  and  put  our 
sluggish  graces  into  a  new  fermentation,  we  should 
find  our  religion  not  only  live,  but  thrive,  and  be 
still  acquiring  new  degrees  of  strength  and  activity. 
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But  because  this  argument  hath  been  already  so 
fully  handled  in  our  practical  treatises,  particularly 
by  the  reverend  Dr.  Patrick  in  his  Mensa  Mystica^ 
and  Christian  Sacrifice^  I  shall  refer  the  reader 
thither  for  the  farther  consideration  of  it. 

And  thus,  with  all  the  brevity  I  could,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  an  account  of  those  duties  which 
are  necessary  in  the  course  and  progress  of  our 
Christian  warfare. 


SECT.  IV. 

Qonicanvng  certain  motives  to  animate  men  against  the  difficulty 
of  these  duties  which  appertain  to  the  course  of  our  Christian 
warfare. 

JUOW  necessary  and  usefiil  to  us  those  aforenamed 
duties  are,  in  the  course  of  our  Christian  warfare, 
hath  been  sufficiently  shewn.  So  that  now  there  is 
nothing  that  our  sloth  and  unwillingness  can  object 
against  them,  but  only  this,  that  they  are  very  diffi- 
cult, and  do  require  more  of  our  time  and  care  and 
pains,  than  we  can  conveniently  spare  from  our 
other  necessary  occasions ;  that  the  practice  of  them 
is  so  unpleasant  and  severe,  and  attended  with  so 
much  cumber  and  trouble,  that  we  very  much  doubt 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  go  through  with  them. 
And  therefore  to  remove  this  objection  out  of  men's 
way,  and  to  excite  them  to  the  practice  of  these  ne- 
cessary duties,  I  shall  for  a  conclusion  of  this  argu- 
ment add,  to  what  hath  been  said  of  it,  these  follow- 
ing considerations. 

1.  That  whatsoever  difficulty  there  is  in  the  prac- 
tice of  them,  we  may  thank  ourselves  for  it. 

2.  That  in  the  course  of  our  sin  there  is  a  great 
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deal  of  difficulty,  as  well  as  in  our  warfare  againal 
it 

3.  That  how  difficult  soever  this  warfare  may  b^ 
it  must  be  endured,  or  that  which  is  a  great  deal 
worse. 

4.  That  though  it  be  difficult,  jet  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  but  what  the  grace  of  God  will  render 
possible  to  us,  if  we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves. 

5.  That  the  practice  of  these  duties  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult, but  that  it  is  fairly  consistent  with  all  our 
other  necessary  occasions  and  diversions. 

6.  That  the  difficulty  is  such  as  will  certainly 
abate  and  wear  off  by  d^rees,  if  we  constantly  prac- 
tise them. 

7.  That  with  the  difficulty  of  them  there  is  a 
world  of  present  peace  and  satisfaction  intermingled. 

8.  That  their  difficulty  is  abundantly  compensated 
by  the  final  reward  of  them. 

I.  Consider,  that  whatsoever  difficulty  there  is  in 
the  practice  of  them,  we  may  thank  ourselves  for  it. 
For  if  we  had  betaken  ourselves  to  the  practice  of 
religion  as  soon  as  we  were  capable  of  it,  before  we 
had  entered  ourselves  into  sinful  courses,  and  had 
therein  contracted  sinful  habits  and -inclinations,  we 
might  have  prevented  those  difficulties  which  we 
now  complain  of.  For  our  religion  was  made  for 
and  adapted  to  our  nature,  and  would  have  sweetly 
accorded  with  all  its  affections  and  propensions,  had 
we  not  vitiated  them  by  our  own  wilful  sin,  and 
clapped  a  preternatural  bias  upon  them.  But 
though  the  light  be  naturally  congruous  to  the  eye, 
yet  if  through  a  distillation  of  ill  humours  into  it 
the  eye  grow  sore  and  weak,  there  is  nothing  more 
grievous  and  offensive  to  it.    And  so  it  is  with  reli- 
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gion,  which  to  the  pure  and  uncontaminated  nature 
of  a  man  is  the  most  grateful  and  agreeable  thing 
in  the  world ;  but  if  by  our  own  ill  government  we 
disease  our  nature,  and  deprave  its  primitive  consti* 
tution,  it  is  no  wonder  that  religion,  which  was  so 
well  proportioned  to  it  in  its  puritj,  should  sit  hard 
and  uneasy  upon  it  in  its  apostasy  and  corruption. 
For  to  a  man  that  is  in  a  fever  every  thing  is  bitter, 
even  honey,  which  when  he  is  well  is  exceeding 
sweet  and  grateful;  but  the  bitterness  which  he 
tastes  is  not  in  the  honey,  but  in  the  gall  which 
overflows  his  own  palate :  and  so  to  a  nature  that  is 
diseased  with  any  unnatural  lust,  that  which  is  most 
congruous  to  itself  will  be  most  nauseous  to  its 
disease ;  and  those  duties  which  in  its  health  it 
would  have  embraced  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
will  in  its  sickness  be  the  greatest  burden  and  op- 
pression to  it.  And  when  we  have  spoiled  the  pu- 
rity of  our  constitution,  and  are  degenerated  from 
the  human  nature  into  the  brutal  or  diabolical,  it  is 
no  great  wonder  that  the  religion  of  a  man  should 
be  a  burden  to  the  nature  of  a  beast  or  a  devil.  So 
that  whatsoever  difficulties  there  are  in  religion, 
they  arise  not  out  of  the  nature  of  the  things  it  re- 
quires, but  out  of  the  perverse  indispositions  of  our 
natures  to  them :  and  these  were  for  the  most  part 
contracted  by  ourselves :  so  that  instead  of  complain- 
ing of  the  difficulty,  we  ought  to  strive  and  contend 
the  more  earnestly  against  it,  because  we  may  thank 
ourselves  for  it.  When  a  man  hath  played  the  fool, 
and  set  his  house  on  fire,  the  sense  of  his  own  folly 
ought  to  make  him  more  industrious  to  extinguish 
it ;  but  if,  instead  of  so  doing,  he  should  sit  with  his 
hands  in  his  bosom,  and  complain  of  the  mischief, 
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and  the  difficulty  of  stopping  it,  what  would  fidks 
say  of  him  ?  Mischievous  creature,  doth  it  become 
thee  to  sit  here  idly  complaining  of  the  effect  of  thy 
own  villainy,  whilst  it  is  yet  in  thy  power,  woukbt 
thou  but  bestir  thyself,  to  quench  the  flame,  sod 
prevent  the  spreading  of  it  ?  For  shame  get  up^  and 
do  thy  utmost  endeavour  to  repair  thy  own  act,  and 
to  extinguish  this  spreading  mischief,  of  which  thou 
art  the  author.  Since  therefore  we  have  been  so 
obstinately  foolish,  as  to  set  fire  to  our  own  souk, 
and  kindle  in  them  by  our  vicious  courses  such  de-> 
structive  flames  of  unnatural  lust,  how  monstrously 
ridiculous  is  it,  whilst  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to  ex- 
tinguish them,  to  sit  whining  and  complaining  of 
the  difficulty  of  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  permit 
them  to  rage  and  bum  on  without  interruption !  O 
miserable  men,  if  they  are  so  hard  to  be  quenched, 
who  may  ye  thank  for  it?  Was  it  not  you  that 
kindled  them,  and  do  you  sit  idly  complaining  of 
your  own  act,  when  you  should  be  the  more  indus- 
trious to  repair  the  mischief  of  it,  because  it  is  your 
own?  For  shame  arise  and  bestir  yourselves;  and 
since  you  are  conscious  that  the  difficulties  of  your 
religion  are  of  your  own  creating,  and  that  those 
lusts  which  indispose  ye  to  it  are  the  products  of 
your  own  actions,  let  this  excite  you  to  a  more  vi- 
gorous endeavour  to  subdue  and  conquer  them. 

II.  C!onsider,  that  in  the  course  of  your  sins  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  as  well  as  in  your  war- 
fere  against  them :  for  I  dare  appeal  to  your  own  ex- 
perience, whether  you  have  not  found  a  great  deal 
of  hardship  in  wickedness,  especially  while  you  were 
educating  and  training  up  your  natures  to  it.  Did 
not  your  nature  oftentimes  recoil  and  start  and  boggle 
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at  your  vicious  actions ;  and  were  you  not  fain  som^ 
times  to  curb  and  sometimes  to  spur  it,  to  commit 
many  outrages  and  violences  upon  it,  whilst  you  were 
backing  and  managing  it,  before  you  could  reduce  it 
to  a  through  pace  in  iniquity  ?  How  often  have  you 
put  your  modest  nature  to  the  blush,  at  the  sense  of 
a  filthy  and  uncomely  action,  whilst  your  wicked  will 
hath  been  dragging  it  along  like  a  timorous  virgin  to 
an  adulterer's  bed !  and  what  terrible  shrieks  have 
your  consciences  many  times  given  in  the  midst  of 
your  sinful  commissions,  when  you  were  acting  the 
first  rapes  upon  your  innocence !  Hbw  many  a  pen« 
sive  mood  hath  the  review  of  your  sinful  pleasures  cost 
ye,  and  what  swarms  of  horror  and  dreadful  expecta^- 
tion  hath  the  reflection  on  your  past  guilts  raised  in 
your  minds !  And  then,  with  what  excessive  difficulty 
have  you  been  fain  to  practise  some  vices,  only  to 
get  an  habit  of  practising  them  more  easily ;  how 
often  have  you  been  forced  to  swallow  sickness,  to 
drink  dead  palsies  and  foaming  epilepsies,  to  render 
your  intemperances  familiar  to  you ;  and  in  what 
qualms,  and  fainting  sweats,  and  sottish  confusions 
have  you  many  times  awaked,  before  ever  you  could 
connaturalize  your  midnight  revels  to  your  temper ! 
And  when,  with  so  much  labour  and  violence,  you 
have  pfetty  well  trained  and  exercised  yourselves  in 
this  hellish  warfare,  and  thereby  rendered  it  natural 
and  habitual  to  you,  to  how  many  inconveniences 
hath  it  daily  exposed  you,  and  what  base  and  un* 
manly  shifts  hath  it  put  you  upon,  to  extricate  your- 
selves out  of  those  difficulties  wherein  it  hath  involved 
you !  What  violent  passions  and  perturbations  doth 
it  raise  in  your  minds,  and  into  what  wild  tumults 
of  action  doth  it  frequently  hurry  you !  In  a  word. 
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how  doth  it  perplex  and  intrigue  the  whole  coufse  of 
your  lives,  and  entangle  je  in  a  labjnrinth  of  knairirii 
tricks  and  collusions,  so  that  many  times  yoa  are  at 
your  wits'  end,  and  know  not  which  way  to  turn 
yourselves !  All  these  difficulties,  and  a  great  many 
more,  which  I  cannot  presently  think  of,  you  must 
have  contended  with  in  a  sinful  course  of  actkm, 
if  you  have  made  any  considerable  experiment  of 
it. 

And  do  you  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  persever- 
ing in  religion ;  you  that  have  so  courageously  per- 
severed in  a  worse  way  against  difficulties  that  are 
as  great,  all  things  considered,  if  not  greater ;  you 
that  have  hitherto  sinned  on  so  industriously,  that 
have  broke  through  so  many  strong  barricadoes  to 
come  at  and  enjoy  your  lusts,  are  you  not  ashamed 
to  start  and  boggle,  as  you  do,  at  the  difficulties  of 
virtue  and  religion  ?  Look  but  how  the  mdustrious 
sinner  upbraids  you ;  his  way  leads  directly  to  ruin, 
and  he  knows  it ;  and  yet  he  presses  on  courageously, 
as  if  he  were  ambitious  to  be  a  hero  in  iniquity,  and 
charges  through  all  the  modesty  of  human  nature, 
through  all  his  native  sense  of  a  God  and  a  divine 
vengeance :  he  marches  forward  through  infamy  and 
diseases,  through  dangers,  and  a  world  of  inconve- 
niences, and  offers  a  kind  of  violence  to  hell,  as  if  he 
meant  to  force  open  its  brasen  portal,  and  enter 
headlong  into  it,  before  it  is  ready  to  receive  him ; 
whilst  you,  in  the  mean  time,  like  a  company  of 
crest-fallen  creatures,  stand  shivering  at  a  few  trifling 
difficulties  in  your  way,  though  you  have  heaven  for 
your  end,  and  a  crown  of  glory  for  your  reward. 

In  short,  therefore,  this  is  the  true  state  of  your 
case;   choose  which  side  you  please,  whether  to 
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inarch  under  Christ's  or  the  Deril's  banner ;  ymi  must 
expect  beforehand  to  encounter  some  difficulties, 
yea,  and  perhaps  as  great  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
other ;  and  if  so,  then  you  have  little  else  to  do,  but 
to  compare  their  ends,  and  to  consider  which  of  the 
two  is  most  eligible,  a  crown  of  glory  or  etertial  tor- 
ment. 

III.  Consider,  that  how  difficult  soever  this  your 
spiritual  warfare  may  be,  it  must  be  endured,  or  that 
which  is  much  more  intolerable.  I  confess,  were  it 
not  absohitely  necessary,  we  might,  with  some  coldUt 
of  reason,  urge  the  difficulty  of  it,  to  excuse  oilt- 
selves  from  undertaking  and  prosecuting  it;  btit 
when  our  case  is  such,  as  that  we  must  either  con- 
quer or  perish,  swim  through  or  sink  under  the  dif- 
ficulties we  complain  of,  the  matter  will  admit  of  no 
further  debate,  but  we  must  e'en  resolve  of  the  two 
evils  to  choose  that  which  is  the  least.  When  th^ 
ship  hath  spnmg  a  leak,  it  is  a  madness  fbr  the  ma- 
riners to  sit  still  and  complain  of  the  pains  and  la^ 
hour  of  pumping ;  for  in  the  extremity  they  are  in, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  they  must  pump  or  pe- 
rish :  and  it  is  not  to  be  debated,  where  there  is  so 
vast  an  inequality  between  the  objects  of  their  choice, 
which  of  the  two  they  were  best  to  fix  upon ;  whe- 
ther to  take  pains  for  the  present  to  secure  the  ship, 
or  to  sit  still  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  ocean.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  case  before 
us:  our  soul  hath  sprung  a  leak,  and  let  into  it4 
holds  those  Stygian  waters  of  sensual  and  diabolical 
Inst,  which  will  sink  us  down  to  hell,  if  they  be  not 
pumped  out  again  t  and  this  is  not  to  be  done  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  labour  and  difficulty.  But  what 
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then?  were  we  not  better  labour  for  a  while  than  perish 
for  ever  ?  Do  we  talk  of  labour,  when  our  souls  are  at 
stake,  and  our  immortal  life  is  upon  the  brink  of  an 
everlasting  well  or  ill-being  ?  In  other  cases  we  never 
think  much  to  endure  a  present  inconvenience  fin* 
the  prevention  of  a  future  mischief;  we  are  content 
to  fast,  when  we  perceive  it  is  necessary  to  obvjtte 
an  approaching  fever;  to  be  cupped  and  scarified 
with  all  the  artifice  of  pain,  to  prevent  or  remove 
a  dangerous  disease ;  and  in  all  other  cases  are  gene- 
rally willing  to  prolong  our  torment,  that  we  may  be 
the  longer  a  dying ;  except  where  the  prescription  is 
virtue,  and  the  death  prescribed  against  is  eternal ; 
though  this  be  the  most  formidable  mischief  of  all,  as 
I  being  the  utmost  consummation  of  human  misery, 
and  compared  with  which  all  the  labours  and  diffi- 
culties of  religion  have  not  the  proportion  of  a  gentle 
fleabiting  to  the  acutest  torments  of  the  rack  or 
stone.  For  I  beseech  you  to  consider,  will  it  not  be 
easier  for  you  to  endure  the  short  agonies  of  a  bitter 
repentance,  than  the  horrid  despair  of  a  damned 
ghost  for  ever  ?  to  thwart  a  foolish  and  unreasonable 
lust,  than  to  lie  roaring  to  eternity  upon  the  rack  of 
a  guilty  conscience  ?  Is  there  any  proportion  between 
your  abstaining  from  the  pleasures  of  sin,  that  are 
but  for  a  moment,  and  your  being  excluded  from 
heaven  and  all  hope  of  happiness  for  ever  ?  Alas !  if 
it  be  so  difficult  to  you  to  contend  with  an  evil  ha-^ 
bit,  to  struggle  with  a  stiff  and  obstinate  inclination, 
how  difficult  will  it  be  to  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings,  and  suffer  the  dire  effects  of  an  unappeasa- 
Me  vengeance  to  eternity !  Wherefore,  since  we  are 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  enduring  the  one  or 
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the  other,  in  the  name  of  God  let  us  act  like  men, 
and  of  the  two  evils  choose  that  which  is  most  tole- 
rable. 

IV.  Consider,  that  though  it  be  difficult,  yet  there 
is  nothing  in  it  but  what  the  grace  of  God  will  ren- 
der possible  to  us,  if  we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves. 
I  confess  the  necessity  of  it  would  be  no  argument 
to  engage  us  to  undertake  it,  were  it  not  a  possi- 
ble undertaking ;  yea,  and  readily  acknowledge,  that 
it  very  far  exceeds  our  poor  possibility  singly  and 
nakedly  considered:  so  that  if  we  were  left  to  stru^le 
with  the  difficulty  of  it  in  our  own  single  strength, 
we  might  justly  despair  of  success,  and  so  tamely  lie 
down,  and  yield  ourselves  foiled  and  defeated.  But, 
God  be  praised!  this  is  not  our  case;  for  thou^ 
when  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  many  violent  incli- 
nations to  evil  that  are  within  us,  and  upon  the 
numberless  temptations  to  evil  that  are  about  us; 
when  we  seriously  reflect  upon  the  weakness  of  our 
reason,  and  the  strength  of  our  lust,  and  the  number, 
and  nearness,  and  prevalency  of  those  objects  from 
without,  that  are  continually  pressing  upon  and  as- 
saulting our  good  resolutions ;  though,  I  say,  when 
we  reflect  upon  all  this,  we  are  ready  to  cry  out  as 
£lisha*s  servant  did,  when  he  beheld  the  city  com- 
passed with  horses  and  with  chariots,  Alas^  master^ 
how  shall  we  do?  how  shall  we  be  able  to  with- 
stand all  this  mighty  army  of  enemies  ?  Yet,  if  we 
turn  our  eyes  from  our  own  weakness,  and  our  ene- 
mies' strength,  to  those  gracious  promises  of  assbt- 
ance  which  the  Father  of  mercies  hath  made  to  us, 
we  shall  quickly  be  able  to  answer  ourselves  as  Eli- 
sha  did  him.  Fear  notj  O  my  wxA^  for  they  that  are 
with  us  are  more^  and  moi^  powerful,  than  they 
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thai  are  against  us.  For  we  have  with  us,  not 
only  the  outward  arguments  of  religion^  which  are 
of  infinite  more  force  than  any  outward  inducement 
to  vice  whatsoever ;  we  have  with  us,  not  only  the 
holy  angels  of  Grod,  who  are  as  willing,  and  more 
able  to  direct  and  strengthen  us,  than  all  the  in- 
fernal furies  to  ensnare  and  captivate  us;  but  we 
have  with  us  also  the  almighty  Spirit  of  God,  who^  by 
the  economy  of  heaven,  and  the  promise  of  our  Lord, 
is  obliged  to  minister  to  us  in  all  our  necessities,  and 
to  aid  and  assist  us  against  all  those  difficulties 
which  would  be  otherwise  too  hard  for  us,  if  we 
were  left  to  ourselves.  So  that  if  we  do  but  hold 
true  to  our  own  interest,  and  take  care  that  we  do 
not  drive  him  away  from  us,  by  siding  wilfully  with 
our  own  enemies  against  him,  we  shall  not,  no,  we 
cannot  miscarry ;  unless  (which  is  impossible)  some 
such  temptation  should  befall  us,  as  neither  we  nor 
he  can  resist  and  cope  with.  For  till  by  our  wilftil 
sin  we  have  forfeited  our  title  to  the  promise  of  his 
assistance,  we  are  as  sure  of  his  help  in  all  things 
that  are  necessary,  as  we  can  be  of  our  own  endea- 
vour ;  and  it  is  not  more  in  our  power  to  do  what 
we  can  by  the  strength  of  our  own  faculties,  than  it 
is  to  engage  him  to  enable  us  to  do  what  we  can- 
not without  his  aid  and  assistance.  For  by  faith- 
ftiUy  endeavouring  to  persevere  in  well-doing,  we 
entitle  ourselves  to  all  the  necessary  assistance  of  his 
grace;  and  so  long  as  this  title  continues,  we  are 
masters,  not  only  of  our  own  strength,  but  of  his  too, 
and  can  do,  not  only  whatsoever  is  within  our  own 
power  without  him,  but  also  whatsoever  is  in  his 
power  concurring  with  ours. 

So  that  though  our  warfare  be  difficult,  it  cannot 
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be  impossible,  unless  we  will  have  it  so.  For  to  be 
sure  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  too  hard  for 
Grod's  grace  cooperating  with  the  powers  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  nothing  in  it  too 
hard  for  us,  whilst  it  is  in  our  power  to  secure  our- 
selves of  that  his  gracious  cooperation. 

Wherefore  let  us  stand  boggling  no  longer  at  the 
difficulty  of  our  progress  in  religion,  since,  God  be 
praised !  there  is  nothing  required  of  us  beyond 
what  we  are  able.  Do  but  your  part,  which  is  only 
what  you  can,  and  then  doubt  not  but  Ood  will  do 
his :  put  forth  but  your  honest  hearty  endeavour, 
and  earnestly  implore  his  aid  and  assistance,  and  if 
then  you  miscarry,  let  heaven  answer  for  it.  But  if, 
upon  a  pretence  that  your  work  is  too  difficult,  and 
your  enemies  too  mighty  for  you,  you  lay  down 
your  arms,  and  resolve  to  contend  with  them  ho 
longer,  let  heaven  and  earth  judge  between  God  and 
you  which  is  to  be  charged  with  your  ruin ;  God, 
that  so  graciously  offered  you  his  help,  that  ftretehed 
out  his  hand  to  raise  ye  up,  tendered  you  his  Spirit 
to  guard  and  conduct  ye  through  all  oppositions  to 
eternal  happiness ;  or  you,  that  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  do  any  thing  for  yourselves;  but  rather 
chose  to  perish  with  ease,  than  take  any  pains  to  be 
saved. 

V.  Consider  that  the  practice  of  these  duties  is 
not  so  difficult,  but  that  it  is  fairly  consistent  with 
all  your  other  necessary  occasions.  When  men  are 
told  how  many  duties  are  necessary  to  their  success- 
ful progress  in  religion,  what  patience  and  constancy, 
what  frequent  examinations  and  trials  of  themselves, 
what  lively  thoughts  and  expectations  of  heaven, 
&c.  they  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  if  they  should  en- 
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gage  to  do  all  this,  they  must  resolve  to  do  nothing 
else,  but  even  shake  hands  with  all  their  secidtr 
business  and  diversions,  and  cloister  up  themsdves 
from  all  other  affairs :  which  is  a  very  great  mistake, 
proceeding  either  from  their  not  considering  or  not 
understanding  the  nature  of  these  religious  exer- 
cises, the  greatest  part  of  which  are  such  as  are  to 
be  wholly  transacted  in  the  mind,  whose  motions 
and  operations  are  much  more  nimble  and  expedite 
than  those  of  the  body,  and  so  may  be  very  well  in- 
termixed with  our  secular  employments,  without  any 
let  or  hinderance  to  them.  For  what  great  time  is 
there  required  for  a  man  now  and  then  to  revolve  a 
few  wise  and  useful  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  an  action  when  it  occurs ;  and  re- 
flect upon  an  error  when  it  is  past,  and  hath  escaped 
him?  I  can  consider  a  temptation  when  it  is  ap- 
proaching me,  and  with  a  thought  or  two  of  heaven 
or  hell  arm  my  resolution  against  it  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye ;  I  can  look  up  to  heaven  with  an  eye 
of  earnest  expectance,  and  send  my  soul  thither  in  a 
^ort  ejaculation,  without  interrupting  my  business : 
and  yet  these,  and  such  as  these,  do  make  up  a 
great  part  of  those  religious  exercises  wherein  the 
proper  duty  of  our  Christian  warfare  consists.  And 
though  to  the  due  performance  of  these  duties,  it 
will  be  sometimes  necessary  that  our  minds  should 
dwell  longer  upon  them,  yet  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  when  once  we  are  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
them,  our  mind  will  be  much  more  at  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  them  :  for  then  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
taken  off  from  its  wild  and  unreasonable  vagaries, 
from  its  sinful  designs  and  lewd  contrivances,  fJpom 
its  fantastic  complacencies  in  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
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and  anxious  reflections  on  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
it :  and  when  all  this  rubbish  is  thrown  out  of  the 
mind  there  will  be  room  enough  for  good  thoughts 
to  dwell  in  it,  without  interfering  with  any  of  our 
necessary  cares  and  diversions.  For  would  we  but 
give  these  our  religious  exercises  as  much  room  in 
our  minds  as  we  did  heretofore  freely  allow  to  our 
sins,  they  would  ask  no  more,  but  leave  us  as  much 
at  leisure  for  our  other  affairs  as  ever. 

I  confess  there  are  some  of  these  duties  that  exact 
of  us  their  fixed  and  stated  portions  of  time,  such  as 
our  morning  consideration  and  prayer,  our  evening 
examination  and  prayer,  our  religious  observation  of 
the  Lord's  day,  and  our  preparing  for  and  receiving 
the  holy  sacrament ;  but  all  this  may  be  very  well 
spared  without  any  prejudice  to  any  of  our  lawful 
occasions.  For  what  great  matter  of  time  doth  it 
ask  for  a  man  to  think  over  a  few  good  thoughts  in 
the  morning,  and  forearm  his  mind  with  them  against 
the  temptations  of  the  day ;  to  recomni^d  himself 
to  God  in  a  short,  pithy,  and  affectionate^ayer,  and 
repeat  his  purpose  and  resolution  of  obedience  ?  What 
an  easy  matter  were  it  for  you  to  borrow  so  many 
moments  as  would  suffice  for  this  purpose  from  your 
bed,  and  your  comb  and  looking-glass.  And  as  for 
the  evening,  when  your  business  is  over,  it  is  a  very 
hard  case,  if  you  cannot  spare  so  much  time  either 
from  your  company  or  refreshments,  as  to  make  a 
short  review  of  the  actions  of  the  day ;  to  confess 
and  beg  pardon  for  the  evils  you  have  fallen  into,  or 
to  bless  God  for  the  good  you  have  done,  and  the 
evils  you  have  avoided;  and  then  to  recommend 
yourselves  to  his  grace  and  protection  for  the  future. 
And  as  for  your  religious  observation  of  the  Lord's 
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da/i  it  is  only  the  seventh  part  of  your  time ;  and 
can  you  think  much  to  devote  that»  or  at  least  the 
greatest  part  of  that,  to  him  who  gives  you  your 
being  and  duration  ?  And  lastly,  as  for  your  receiv- 
ing the  Lord's  supper,  it  is  at  most  but  once  a  month 
that  you  are  invited  to  it ;  and  it  is  a  hard  case^  if 
out  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  time  you  cannot  afford 
a  few  hours  to  examine  your  defects,  and  to  quicken 
your  graces,  and  to  dress  and  prepare  yourselves  for 
that  blessed  commemoration.  Alas !  how  easy  were 
all  this  to  a  willing  mind !  And  if  we  had  but  half 
that  concern  for  our  souls  and  everlasting  interest 
that  we  have  for  our  bodies,  we  should  count  such 
things  as  these  not  worth  our  mentioning.  How 
disingenuous  therefore  is  it  for  men  to  make  such 
tragical  outcries  as  they  do  of  the  hardship  and  dif- 
ficulty of  this  spiritual  warfare,  when  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  it  that  intrenches  either  on  their  secular 
callings  or  necessary  diversions ;  when  they  may  be 
going  onward  to  heaven,  while  they  are  doing  their 
business,  and  mortifying  their  lusts,  even  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  recreations,  and  so  take  their  plea- 
sure both  here  and  hereafter. 

VI.  Consider  that  the  difficulty  of  these  duties  is 
such,  as  will  certainly  abate  and  wear  off  by  degrees, 
if  we  constantly  practise  them :  for  in  all  undertak- 
ings whatsoever,  it  is  use  that  makes  perfectness,  and 
that  which  is  exceeding  hard  to  us  at  first,  either 
through  want  of  skill  to  manage,  or  inclination  to 
practise  it,  will  by  degrees  grow  easier  and  easier,  as 
we  are  more  and  more  accustomed  and  familiarized 
to  it.  And  this  we  shall  find  by  experience,  if  we 
constantly  exercise  ourselves  in  these  progressive 
duties  of  our  religion,  which,  to  a  mind  that  hath 
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been  altogether  unacquainted  with  them,  will  at  first 
be  very  difficult.  It  will  go  against  the  grain  of  a 
wild  and  ungovemed  nature,  to  be  confined  from  its 
extravagant  ranges  by  the  strict  ties  of  a  religious 
discipline:  and  to  reduce  a  roving  mind  to  severe 
consideration,  or  a  fickle  one  to  constancy  and  reso- 
lution, or  an  unreflecting  one  to  self-examination ; 
to  raise  up  an  earthly  mind  to  heavenly  thoughts 
and  expectations,  and  confine  a  listless  and  regard- 
less one  to  strict  watchfulness  and  circumspection ; 
to  confine  a  carnal  mind  to  frequent  sacraments,  or 
an  indevout  and  careless  one  to  its  daily  and  weekly 
periods  of  devotion,  will  at  the  first,  no  doubt,  be 
very  painful  and  tedious;  but  after  we  have  per- 
sisted in,  and  for  a  while  accustomed  ourselves  to  it, 
we  shall  find  it  quickly  grow  more  natural  and  easy 
to  us,  and  from  being  grievous  it  will  become  tole- 
raiAe,  from  being  tolerable,  easy,  and  from  being  easy, 
delightful.  For  when  once  we  come  to  feel  the  good 
effects  of  those  duties  in  our  natures,  how  fast  our 
lusts  do  decline,  our  dispositions  mend,  and  all  our 
graces  improve  in  the  use  of  them,  the  sense  of  this 
will  mightily  endear  and  ingratiate  them  to  us.  Just 
as  it  is  with  a  scholar :  when  he  first  enters  upon  the 
methods  of  learning,  they  are  very  tedious  and  iric- 
some  to  him ;  the  pains  of  reading,  observing,  and 
recollecting,  the  confinement  to  a  study,  and  the 
racking  his  brains  with  severe  reasoning  and  dis- 
course, are  things  that  he  cannot  easily  away  with, 
till  he  hath  been  inured  and  accustomed  to  them 
a  while ;  and  then  they  grow  more  natural  and  easy 
to  him.  But  when  he  comes  to  be  sensible  €^  the 
great  advantages  he  reaps  by  his  labour,  how  it 
raises  and  improves  his  understanding,  enlarges  its 
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prospect,  and  furnishes  its  conception  with  bni?e 
and  useful  notions ;  then  do  his  labours,  whidi  were 
formerly  so  grievous,  become  not  only  easy  but  de- 
lectable to  him.  And  even  so  it  is  with  these  qii- 
ritual  exercises  of  religion,  which  to  unexperienced 
persons,  that  are  yet  but  newly  entered  upon  theni, 
will  be  very  painful  and  troublesome ;  but  if  they 
have  but  patience  and  courage  to  hold  on,  custom 
will  quickly  render  them  more  tolerable ;  and  when 
they  have  practised  them  so  long  as  to  find  and  per- 
ceive the  blessed  effects  of  them ;  how  much  they 
have  contributed  to  the  reforming  their  tempers,  re^ 
ducing  their  inclinations,  filing  and  polishing  their 
rough  and  mishapen  natures;  with  what  amiable 
graces,  divine  and  godlike  dispositions,  they  have 
adorned  and  beautified  them ;  their  sense  and  feel- 
ing of  this  will  convert  them  all  into  delightful  re- 
creations. Thus  as  the  custom  of  them  will  render 
them  easy,  so  the  blessed  fruits  of  them  will  make 
them  delectable ;  the  former  will  render  them  facile 
as  nature,  the  latter  eligible  as  reward.  And  if  so, 
why  should  we  be  discouraged,  fainthearted  crea- 
tures that  we  are,  at  those  little  present  difficulties, 
which  our  diligence  will  soon  wear  off,  and  convert 
into  ease  and  pleasure  ? 

VII.  Consider,  that  with  the  difficulty  of  them 
there  is  a  world  of  present  peace  and  satisfaction  in- 
termingled. If  you  fall  back  again  to  your  old 
lusts,  instead  of  these  present  difficulties  you  start 
at,  you  must  expect  to  have  the  trouble  of  a  guilty 
soul  to  contend  with ;  which,  if  you  have  any  sense 
of  God,  and  of  good  and  evil,  will  be  much  more 
grievous  to  you  than  they.  But  if  you  go  on,  you 
'  will  carry  with  you  a  quiet  and  a  satisfied  mind,  a 
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conscience  that  will  entertain  you  all  along  with 
such  sweet  and  calm  reflections,  as.  will  abundantly 
compensate  you  for  all  the  hardships  and  difficulties 
you  encounter  on  the  way ;  that  with  innumerable 
iterations  will  be  always  resounding  to  your  honest 
endeavours  those  best  and  sweetest  echoes.  Well 
done^  good  and  prqfitahle  servant,  how  bravely  hast 
thou  acquitted  thyself,  how  manfully  hast  thou  stood 
to  thy  duty  against  all  oppositions,  and  with  what  a 
gallant  resolution  hast  thou  repulsed  those  tempta- 
tions that  bore  up  against  thee !  Now  for  a  man  to 
have  his  own  mind  continually  applauding  him,  and 
crowning  his  actions  with  the  approbations  of  his 
conscience,  is  encouragement  enough  to  balance  a 
thousand  difficulties;  and  the  sense  that  he  hath 
done  his  duty,  and  that  the  God  above,  and  the 
vice-god  within  him,  are  both  satisfied  and  pleased 
with  him,  will  give  him  such  a  grateful  relish  of  each 
action  of  his  warfare,  that  the  difficulty  will  cmly 
serve  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  it. 

And  as  he  will  have  great  peace  and  satisfaction 
whilst  he  is  contending  with  these  difficulties,  so 
when  he  hath  so  far  conquered  them,  as  that  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  curb  and  withhold  him  from 
the  free  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  heavenly  vir- 
tues, but  in  despite  of  them  he  can  easily  moderate 
his  passions  and  appetites  by  the  laws  of  his  reason, 
and  freely  love,  adore,  and  imitate,  submit  to  and 
confide  in  the  ever-blessed  God,  and  cheerfully  exert 
an  unforced  plainness  and  simplicity,  good-will  and 
charity,  submission  and  condescension,  peace  and 
concord  towards  aU  men ;  when,  I  say,  he  hath  so 
far  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  his  warfiare,  as  that 
with  any  measure  of  freedom  and  vigour  he  can  put 
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forth  all  these  heavenly  virtues,  he  will  find  Unudf 
not  only  in  a  quiet,  but  in  a  heavenly  condition.  For 
these  heavenly  graces  are  the  palate  by  whidi  the 
immortal  mind  tastes  and  relishes  its  heaven,  tiie 
Uessed  oi^ns  and  sensories  by  which  it  feeh  and 
perceives  the  joys  of  the  world  to  come,  and  without 
which  it  can  no  more  relish  and  enjoy  them,  than 
the  senseless  hive  can  the  sweetness  of  the  honey 
that  is  in  it.  And  consequently  the  more  quick  and 
vivacious  these  heavenly  organs  of  the  mind  are,  and 
the  more  they  are  disburdened  of  those  carnal  and 
devilish  lusts  that  blunt  their  sense  and  perception, 
the  more  accurately  they  will  taste  the  joys  and 
pleasures  of  heaven.  So  that  when  by  the  constant 
practice  of  the  warfaring  duties  of  religion,  we  have 
conquered  those  bad  inclinations  of  our  natures, 
which  render  the  heavenly  virtues  so  difficult  to  us, 
and  do  so  clog  and  encumber  us  in  the  exercise  of 
them,  wc  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  heaven  upon  earth, 
and  each  act  of  virtue  will  be  a  presention  and  fore- 
taste of  the  joys  of  the  celestial  life.  And  being  ar- 
rived at  this  blessed  state  in  which  all  heavenly  vir- 
tue is  so  connaturalized  to  us,  the  sweet  experience 
we  shall  have  of  the  unspeakable  joys  and  pleasures 
it  abounds  with,  will  cause  us  to  look  back  with 
wondrous  content  and  satisfaction  upon  all  those 
difficulties  we  contended  with  in  our  way  to  it,  and 
bless  those  prayers  and  tears,  and  strivings  with  our- 
selves, those  tedious  watchings  and  self-examina- 
tions, &c.  by  which  we  have  now  at  last  conquered 
and  subdued  them. 

Wherefore,  since  the  practice  of  these  our  warfar- 
ing duties  hath  so  much  present  peace  going  along 
with  it,  and  since  by  its  natural  drift  and  tendency 
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it  is  leading  us  forward  to  a  state  of  so  much  plea* 
sure  and  satisfaction,  what  a  madness  is  it  for  a  man 
to  be  beaten  off  from  it  by  those  present  little  diffi- 
culties that  attend  it !  What  man  that  consults  his 
own  interest  would  ever  desist  from  the  prosecuting 
such  a  gainful  warfare,  in  which,  to  make  him 
amends  for  the  present  pains  it  puts  him  to,  he  is 
not  only  possessed  of  peace  of  conscience  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  assured  of  a  happy  life  for  the  future,  when 
he  hath  conquered  the  difficulties  he  contends  with. 
VIII.  Consider  that  the  difficulty  of  these  duties 
is  abundantly  compensated  by  the  reward  of  them. 
A  generous  mind  will  think  no  means  too  hard, 
which  tend  to  noble  and  worthy  ends ;  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which,  opposition  only  whets  its  courage  and 
resolution.  So  that  doubtless,  had  we  any  spark  of 
generosity  in  us,  the  vastness  and  excellency  of  the 
end  we  pursue  would  make  us  despise  all  difficulties 
in  the  way  to  it.  What  a  meanness  of  spirit  there- 
fore doth  it  argue  in  us,  to  stand  boggling  as  we  do 
at  the  difficulties  of  religion ;  to  think  much  of  spend- 
ing a  few  days  or  years  in  this  world  in  striving  and 
contending  with  our  inclinations,  in  consideration 
and  watchfulness,  in  earnest  prayer  and  severe  re-^ 
flections  on  ourselves,  when  we  are  assured  before- 
hand, that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  short  conflict  we 
shall  be  carried  off  by  angels  in  triumph  to  heaven, 
and  there  receive,  from  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
a  crown  of  everlasting  joys  and  pleasures;  when, 
after  a  few  moments'  pains  and  labour,  we  shall  live 
millions  of  millions  of  most  happy  ages  in  the  ravish<« 
ing  fruition  of  a  boundless  good,  and  after  these  are 
expired,  have  as  many  millions  of  milUons  more  to 
live.     What  an  unconscionable  thing  is  it  for  us  to 
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complain  of  any  difficulty,  who  have  such  a  vast  re- 
compense of  reward  in  our  view !  In  the  name  of 
God,  sirs,  what  would  you  have  ?  Why,  we  would 
have  heaven  drop  down  into  our  mouths,  and  not 
put  us  to  all  this  trouble  of  reaching  and  dimhing 
after  it.  Would  you  so  ?  It  is  a  very  modest  deure 
indeed.  That  is,  you  would  have  the  God  of  heaven 
thrust  his  favours  upon  you,  while  you  scorn  and  de- 
spise them,  and  prostitute  his  heaven  to  a  company 
of  drones  that  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
go  out  of  their  hives  to  gather  it.  O!  for  shame, 
look  once  more  upon  heaven,  and  consider  again 
what  it  is  to  dwell  in  the  paradise  of  the  world  with 
God,  and  angels,  and  saints,  and  in  their  Uessed 
company  to  live  out  an  eternity  in  the  most  rap- 
turous contemplations,  and  loves,  and  joys ;  to  bathe 
our  dilated  faculties  in  an  overflowing  river  of  plea- 
sures, and  in  perfect  ease,  health,  and  vigour  of 
mind,  to  feed  upon  a  happiness  that  is  as  large  as 
our  capacities,  and  as  lasting  as  our  beings.  Is  this 
a  reward  of  that  inconsiderable  nature,  that  we  should 
think  much  to  labour  and  contend  for  it  ?  is  not  the 
hope  of  being  satisfied  for  ever,  a  sufficient  encou- 
ragement to  induce  us  to  deny  our  lusts  and  appe- 
tites a  few  moments  ?  or  is  there  not  good  enough  in 
an  everlasting  rest  to  countervail  a  few  days  and 
years  labour  and  contention?  What  though  you 
pant  and  labour  now  while  you  are  climbing  the 
everlasting  hills,  God  be  praised,  it  is  not  so  far  to 
the  top,  but  that  the  pleasant  gales  and  glorious 
prospects  you  shall  everlastingly  enjoy  there,  will 
so  abundantly  compensate  for  the  difficulty  of  the 
ascent,  as  that,  instead  of  complaining  of  it,  you  will 
to  eternal  ages  reflect  upon  it  with  pleasure  and  de- 
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light.  Wherefore,  when  your  courage  begins  to 
shrink  at  the  difficulty  of  your  warfare,  do  but  lift 
up  your  eyes  to  the  recompense  of  reward ;  and  to 
be  sure,  if  you  have  any  heart,  that  will  inspire  you 
with  such  a  brave  resolution,  as  nothing  will  be  too 
hard  for  you  but  what  is  absolutely  impossible.  For 
how  can  we  be  disheartened  at  any  superable  diffi- 
culty, so  long  as  we  are  animated  with  the  persua- 
sion, that  if  we  have  our  Jruit  unto  holiness^  our  end 
shall  be  everlasting  life  ? 


SECT.  V. 

Concerning  those  duties  which  appertain  to  the  perfection  and  con- 
summation  of  our  Christian  warfare^  shewing  what  they  are^  and 
how  effectually  they  conduce  to  the  perfecting  us  in  the  virtues  of 
the  heavenly  life, 

I  PROCEED  now  to  the  third  and  last  part  of  our 
Christian  warfare,  viz.  the  consummation  of  it; 
which  is  final  perseverance :  for  after  we  have  ac- 
tually engaged,  and  made  some  progress  in  it,  our 
next  care  and  duty  is,  that  we  do  not  relapse,  and 
basely  retreat  from  what  we  have  so  prosperously 
undertaken,  and  hitherto  so  effectual!;^  prosecuted, 
but  that  so  long  as  we  live,  we  persist  in  an  open 
defiance  to  our  sins,  and  endeavour  to  pursue  and 
mortify  our  inclinations  to  them,  and  persevere  in 
the  practice  of  all  virtue ;  still  endeavouring  thereby 
to  improve  and  grow  on  to  perfection,  that  so  we 
may  die  as  we  have  hitherto  lived,  and  consummate 
our  warfare  in  a  final  victory ;  and  that  when  our 
Lord  shall  come,  or  send  his  herald,  death,  to  sum- 
mon us  off  from  the  field,  we  may  be  found  fighting 
under  his  banner .  against  sin,  the  workU  and  ths 
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Deri],  and  finall j  die  as  we  hare  lived,  Ms  fidttfid 
xddien  and  foDovers.  For  this  he  indiqieBflaUjr 
exacts  of  us,  riz.  tkat  we  skomld  beJmH^U  tmto 
deatAy  Rer.  iL  10.  tkat  we  skomU  pmtinUly  eomtmme 
m  9teO  doings  Rom.  iL  7-  tkat  «v  skouU  emdmre  tb 
tke  emd^  Matt.  x.  22.  am/  Md  Ae  h^fimmimg'  tfaat 
confidence  steadjast  to  tke  emd^  Heh.  iii.  14.  Aat  we 
okomU  keep  kh  work*  to  tke  end^  and  linalljr  omt- 
eome  as  well  as  fight.  Rev.  iL  26.  In  a  woid,  Aat 
katimg  set  omr  kamds  to  tke  phagk^  we  ekomld  not 
look  backy  Luke  ix.  62.  but  that  we  skomld  be  alwajfs 
abomnding  in  tke  work  of  tke  Lord^  Jbrasmuck  as 
we  know  tkat  omr  labomr  is  not  in  tain  in  tke  Ijard^ 
1  Cor.  XT.  58.  The  sense  of  all  which  is,  that  we 
should  not  only  b^n  this  our  Christian  warfare,  and 
prosecute  it  for  a  whfle,  but  that  we  should  pvoceed 
and  persevere  in  it  as  long  as  we  breathe,  and  never 
lay  down  our  arms  till  we  lay  down  our  lives.  In 
order  to  which,  as  we  must  still  persevere  in  the 
practice  of  those  duties  which  appertain  to  the  course 
and  progress  of  our  warfare,  so  there  are  sundry 
other  duties  which  we  must  practise,  and  which 
have  a  more  direct  and  immediate  influence  upon 
the  final  success  and  consummation  of  it.  AU  which 
I  shall  reduce  to  the  following  particulars : 

1.  That  while  we  stand  we  should  not  be  over- 
confident of  ourselves,  but  still  keep  a  jealous  eye 
upon  the  weakness  and  inconstancy  of  our  own  na- 
tures. 

2.  That  if  at  any  time  we  wilfully  faU  and  mis- 
carry, we  should  immediately  arise  again  by  repent- 
ance. 

S.  That  to  prevent  the  like  falls  and  miscarriages 
for  the  future,  we  should  endeavour  to  withdraw  our 
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affections  from  the  temptations  of  the  world,  but 
more  especially  from  those  which  were  the  occasions 
of  our  fall. 

4.  That  we  should  more  curiously  search  into  the 
smaller  defects  and  indecencies  of  our  nature,  in 
order  to  our  reforming  and  correcting  them. 
.'  .5.  That,  so  far  as  lawfully  we  can,  we  should  live 
in  a  close  communion  with  the  church,  whereof  we 
are  members. 

6.  That  we  should  not,  out  of  a  fond  opinion  that 
we  are  good  enough  already,  stint  our  progress  in 
religion  to  any  determinate  degree  or  measure  of 
goodness. 

7.  That  we  should  frequently  entertain  ourselves 
with  the  prospect  of  our  mortality,  and  endeavour 
to  compose  ourselves  beforehand  into  a  good  posture 
of  dying. 

8.  That,  in  order  thereunto,  we  should  be  won« 
drous  careful  to  discharge  our  consciences  of  aU  the 
relics  and  remains  of  our  past  guilt. 

9*  That  to  compensate  for  these,  so  far  as  we  are 
able,  we  should  take  care  to  redeem  the  time  we 
have  formerly  spent  in  sinful  courses,  by  being  dou- 
bly diligent  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  contrary  virtues, 
and  the  doing  all  the  contrary  good  we  are  able. 

10.  That  we  should  labour  after  a  rational  and 
well-grounded  assurance  of  heaven. 

I.  To  the  perfection  and  consummation  of  our 
Christian  warfare,  it  is  necessary  that  while  we 
stand,  we  should  not  be  over-confident  of  ourselves, 
but  still  keep  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  weakness  and 
inconstancy  of  our  own  natures.  For  thus  the  apo- 
stle declares  it  to  be  the  wiU  of  God,  that  tve  should 
not  trust  in  oursehes,  i.  e.  rely  too  much  upon  our 
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own  strength  and  ability,  2  Cor.  L  9*  and  daewhate 
he  admonishes,  Let  him  that  thinke  he  stande  (or, 
the  present  being  put  for  the  future,  as  it  is  very 
frequently,  Let  him  that  thinks  he  shall  stmut)  take 
heed  lest  he/all^  1  Cor.  x.  12.  so  also  Bom.  xL  9Ck 
Thou  standest  hy  faith;  he  not  highminded^  hmt 
fear ;  i.  e.  it  is  thy  faith  that  upholds  thee ;  but  te 
not  too  secure  of  thy  support,  lest  thou  also  fail  and 
perish,  as  thy  brethren  the  Jews  ha^e  done  before 
thee.  And  hence  we  are  bid  to  work  out  our  salva* 
Hon  with  fear  and  tremblings  PhiL  ii.  IS.  i.  e.  with 
a  holy  solicitude  and  jealousy^  lest  one  time  or  other 
we  should  be  tempted  and  overcome,  and  at  the 
last  finally  miscarry.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing 
doth  more  expose  men  to  the  hazard  of  falling,  than 
too  much  confidence  in  their  own  strength.  This 
makes  them  venture  upon  a  thousand  temptations 
which  they  might  have  fairly,  and  much  more  pru- 
dently avoided ;  and  hurries  them  hand  over  head 
into  sucli  inviting  occasions  and  opportunities  of  sin- 
ning, as  do  too  often  inveigle  and  betray  them,  in 
despite  of  all  their  good  resolutions  to  the  contrary. 
Whereas,  had  they  but  suspected  themselves,  and 
not  presumed  too  much  upon  their  own  steadfast- 
ness, they  would  many  a  time  have  kept  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  avoided  the  snares  that  did  en- 
tangle them  :  but  by  venturing,  like  Samson,  to  lay 
down  tlieir  heads  in  a  DeUlah's  lap,  in  confidence  of 
the  strength  of  their  own  resolution,  they  have  been 
insensibly  enticed,  after  some  coy  refusals,  to  betray 
themselves  into  the  snare  of  the  Devil. 

And  as  through  an  overweening  confidence  of  our 
own  strength  we  expose  ourselves  to  many  needless 
temptations,  so  we  do  also  too  often  provoke  Ood 
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to  withdraw  his  grace  and  assistance  ftom  us,  and 
to  leare  us  to  contend  alone  with  those  temptatioM 
whereunto  we  do  so  confidently  expose  ourselves^ 
For  as  he  is  always  ready  to  assist  us»  so  he  alwsyk 
expects  that  we  should  acknowledge  our  need  ci 
and  dependence  upon  him,  and  not  presume  too 
much  upon  our  own  strength,  which,  without  hii 
gracious  concurrence,  is  weakness  and  impotence: 
When  therefore  without  God's  call  and  warrant  w* 
will  needs  rush  into  temptations,  in  confidence  of 
our  own  ability  to  resist  and  conquer  them,  he  malily 
times  leaves  us  without  his  aid  and  assistance,  that 
so  he  may  chastise  our  presumption,  by  permitting 
us  to  be  defeated,  and  convince  us,  by  the  woM 
experiment  of  our  fall,  how  unable  we  are  to  stand 
without  his  aid  and  support.  It  is  our  daily  {Nrayet 
that  God  would  not  lead  ms  into  temptation ;  but  if 
for  our  trial  he  thinks  meet  to  do  so,  we  have  all  alS- 
surance,  that  if  we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  hie 
will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  what  we  arh 
able,  but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  Wap 
to  esaqaie,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it^  1  Cor.  x'. 
13.  But  if  we  will  lead  ourselves  into  temptation^, 
in  confidence  of  our  own  ability  to  contend  wit^ 
and  break  through  it,  God  is  so  far  firom  being 
obliged  to  second  us  in  our  folly  and  unwarrantable 
rashness,  that  he  is  justly  provoked  by  it  to  abandon 
us  to  ourselves,  and,  as  a  certain  consequence  of  that, 
to  permit  us  to  be  vanquished  and  led  captive. 
Wherefore  as  we  hope  to  persevere  to  the  ehd>  and 
to  bring  our  warfare  to  a  happy  conclusion,  it  is 
highly  necessaiy  that  we  should  alwajrs  keep  a  jea- 
lous eye  upon  ourselves,  and  not  confide  too  much 
in  k)\kf  own  strength  and  ability. 

X  2 
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II.  To  our  final  perseverance  in  the  Christian 
wariGEure,  it  is  also  necessary,  that  if  at  any  time  we 
wilfully  fall  and  miscarry  in  it,  we  should  imme* 
diately  arise  again  by  repentance.  For  what  is  for- 
bidden us  as  to  one  sin  equally  extends  to  aU,  Let 
not  the  eun  go  down  upon  your  tvrath,  Eph.  ir.  .S6. 
that  is,  if  you  have  wilfully  given  the  r^ns  to  your 
wrath,  suffer  it  not  to  break  forth  into  contumelious 
behaviour,  but  repent  of  it  immediately,  before  the 
sun  sets ;  according  to  that  old  practice  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans, mentioned  by  Plutarch,  who,  when  at 
any  time  they  fell  into  reproachful  language  out  of 

anger.  Tag  ie^iag  i/JL^aXkovreg  oXAijAoic  xeu  atnra^ofUHi 

wpiv  tj  rov  ^Xiov  ivvcu  ^Avovro,  i.  e.  before  ever  the  sun 
set  they  always  took  care  to  be  reconciled,  and  con- 
stantly shook  hands  with  and  embraced  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  reason  of  the  prohibition,  which  you 
liave  in  the  next  verse,  viz.  neither  give  place  to 
the  DevUy  that  is,  by  suffering  your  wrath  to  grow 
into  inveterate  malice,  equally  extends  to  aU  other 
sins,  which  if  they  be  not  immediately  rooted  out 
by. repentance,  will  quickly  improve  into  habits.  So 
that  we  have  as  much  reason  to  repent  of  our  lust 
before  the  sun  rises  on  it,  and  of  our  fraud  and  op- 
pression before  it  hath  run  its  course  on  it,  as  of  our 
wrath  before  it  goes  down  upon  it.  And  conse- 
quently, by  a  parity  of  reason,  the  prohibition  must 
extend  to  all  other  sins  as  well  as  this,  and  oblige 
us,  whenever  we  have  wilfully  sinned  in  any  particu- 
lar, to  revoke  and  expiate  it  by  an  immediate  act  of 
repentance. 

For  he  that  hath  sinned  wilfully,  and  not  repented 
of  it,  doth  all  the  while  continue  an  obstinate  rebel 
against  God,  and  is  so  far  from  persevering  in  the 
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Christian  warfare,  that  he  is  actually  listed  a  volun« 
teer  in  the  adverse  party.  And  if  after  we  have 
thus  sinned  death  should  interpose  between  us  and 
our  repentance,  (as  who  knows  but  it  may,  if  we  re- 
pent not  immediately,)  we  shall  be  so  far  from  con- 
summating our  Christian  warfare  in  victory,  that  we 
shall  die  vassals  to  the  Devil.  But  then,  as  by  sin- 
ning wilfully  we  do  desert  God,  so  by  continuing  im- 
penitent under  it  we  still  run  farther  and  farther 
from  him,  and  thereby  make  so  wide  a  gap  and  in- 
terruption in  our  religious  progress,  as  will  not  be 
easily  repaired  again ;  and  whereas,  had  we  repented 
and  come  back  without  delay,  as  soon  as  we  had 
strayed  from  our  duty,  we  might  have  soon  re- 
coFcred  the  ground  we  had  lost  by  it,  and  by  a  little 
more  diligence  have  gotten  as  far  onward  as  if  we 
had  never  interrupted  our  progress  at  all ;  by  defer- 
ring our  repentance  we  set  ourselves  farther  and  far- 
ther back,  and  shall  every  day  be  more  and  more  in- 
disposed to  return.  For  in  the  course  of  our  reli- 
gion there  is  no  standing  still,  but  either  we  are 
progressive  or  retrograde,  going  backward  or  for-* 
ward  as  long  as  we  live ;  so  that  when  once  we  are 

• 

out  of  our  way,  we  are  still  going  farther  out,  till 
such  time  as  we  return  again ;  and  consequently  the 
longer  we  are  out,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  return, 
and  the  farther  we  shall  have  to  the  end  of  our  way. 
For  when  I  first  sin,  and  the  wound  of  my  innocence 
is  yet  green  and  fresh,  it  may  easily  be  cured  by  the 
timely  application  of  a  sorrowful  confession  and  new 
resolution  of  amendment ;  but  if  I  neglect  it,  it  will 
rot  and  putrify ;  my  sense  of  it  will  be  hardened, 
and  my  inclination  to  it  grow  every  day  more  inve- 
terate ;  and  then,  if  it  be  not  lanced  aiid  conroded^by 
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a  sharp,  a  long,  and  a  painfiil  repentance^  k  w%  tain 
into  an  incurable  gangrene.  Hence  the  apostle  bUb 
Vfl  exhort  one  another  daily ^  while  it  is  called  to^ 
day^  that  is,  to  repent  while  it  is  called  U^day,  h$t 
amy  qfue  he  hardened  through  the  deeei^idmese  ^ 
sim,  Heb.  iii.  13.  So  that  when  we  have  wilfuify 
finned,  we  run  a  mighty  hazard  of  our  final  perse- 
verance, if  we  do  not  repent  immediately.  For  all 
the  while  we  delay,  our  conscience  grows  more 
seared,  and  our  lust  grows  more  confirmed,  and  God 
Icnows  where  it  will  end ;  but  it  is  fearfully  to  be 
suspected,  that  that  neglected  bruise  which  we  got 
by  our  fall  will  grow  worse  and  worse,  and  deter* 
mine  at  last  in  final  impenitency.  Wherefore  as  we 
intend  to  persevere  in  well-doing,  it  concerns  us  in 
the  first  place  to  take  all  possible  care  not  to  give 
way  to  any  wilful  sin,  nor  suffer  ourselves  by  any 
hopes  or  fears  to  be  tempted  from  our  good  reso- 
lution ;  but  if  at  any  time  our  wicked  inclinations 
should  prevail  against  it,  to  betake  ourselves  imme- 
diately to  a  serious  repentance,  to  make  a  sorrowful 
confession  of  it  to  our  offended  God,  and  solemnly 
renew  our  resolution  against  it,  that  so  we  may  stop 
the  growing  evil  betime,  before  it  is  capable  of  en- 
dangering our  final  apostasy. 

III.  To  our  final  perseverance,  it  is  necessary  that, 
to  prevent  the  like  falls  and  miscarriages  for  the  fu- 
ture, we  should  endeavour  to  withdraw  our  affec- 
tions from  the  temptations  of  the  world,  but  more 
especially  fVom  those  temptations  which  were  the 
occasions  of  our  fall.  For  thus  we  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited to  set  our  qffections  upon  things  on  the 
earthy  Coloss.  iii.  2.  to  love  the  worlds  and  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world,  1  John  ii.  15.  to  lay 
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up  for  imrsehses  treasures  upon  eartk^  Matt.  vi.  1 9> 
and  it  is  the  proper  character  of  a  tme  Christian  to 
be  crucified  to  tke  worlds  Gal.  vi.  14.  and  to  con- 
verse as  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in  its  Heb.  xi.  13. 
As  on  the  contrary^  to  mind  earthly  things^  and  to 
be  lw>ers  qf  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of^God^ 
are  made  the  proper  characters  of  infidels  and  apo- 
states, Phil.  ill.  19-  compared  with  2  Tim.  ii.  4.  And 
so  inconsistent  is  an  inordinate  affection  to  the  world 
with  our  perseverance  in  the  Christian  warfare,  that 
St.  James  expressly  tells  us,  thtxt  the  friendship  qf 
the  fvorld  is  enmity  with  God,  James  iv.  4.  and  it  h 
to  the  excess  of  our  friendship  to  it  that  the  scripture 
frequently  attributes  our  apostasy,  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 
And  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  they  that  wHl  be  rich^ 
that  is,  immoderately  covet  to  be  so,  faU  into  temp^ 
tation  and  a  snare,  and  into^manyJboUshnnd hurt- 
Jul  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  per- 
dition :  and  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  qfall 
epil,  1  Tim.  vi.  9)  10.  From  all  which  it  is  aj^mreiiit 
how  necessary  it  is,  in  the  accounts  df  Oiristianity , 
in  order  to  our  perseverance,  that  we  should  en- 
dieavour  to  wean  and  abstract  ourselves  from  the 
world. 

For  this  world  is  the  magazine  of  all  those  A^np- 
tations  by  which  our  virtue  and  innocence  is  im- 
iportuned  and  asstolted ;  and  it  is  either  the  hope  of 
some  worldly  pleasure,  profit,  or  honour  that  allures, 
or  the  fear  of  some  of  the  contrary  evils  which  are 
incident  to  us  in  the  course  of  religion  that  affrights 
lis  from  our  duty.  Whilst  therefore  we  imniiod^ 
rately  love  those  goods  and  evils  which  are  the  soli- 
citors of  vice,  we  ar^  in  viery  great  danger  of  being 
conquei^  and  led  captive  by  it.     For  it  is  not  fob 
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the  sake  of  sinning  that  men  sin,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  goods,  or  to  avoid  those  evils  which  are  ap- 
pendant to  their  sinning  or  not  sinning :  and  oonaek 
quentlj,  the  more  a  man  loves  those  goods  wfaidi 
ding  and  adhere  to  a  sinful  action,  the  more  pio- 
pense  he  will  be  to  the  commission  of  it ;  and  die 
more  he  dreads  those  evils  which  he  can  most  easily 
avoid  by  a  sinful  action,  the  more  prone  and  indii^ 
able  he  will  be  to  it.    Wherefore,  to  secure  our  per- 
severance  in  this  warfare  against  sin,  it  is  absolutdy 
necessary  that  we  rectify  our  opinion  of  the  goods 
and  evils  of  this  world,  and  moderate  and  abate  our 
affection  towards  them,  especially  towards  those  that 
have  been  most  prevalent  with  us.    For  the  temp- 
tation that  prevails  upon  liis  discovers  the  weak  side 
of  pur  nature,  and  instructs  the  Devil  what  good  or 
evil  it  is  that  is  most  apt  to  allure  or  affright  us; 
and  to  be  sure  that  subtle  tempter,  who  hath  been, 
so  many  thousand  years  studying  the  arts  of  seduc- 
ing us,  will  not  fail  to  assault  us  again  where  he  hath 
been  already  successful :  and  therefore  it  concerns  us 
to  fortify  ourselves  there,  where  we  have  so  mudi 
reason  to  expect  the  enemy  will  assault  us,  and  to 
rectify  our  opinions  of,  and  mortify  our  affections  to 
those  things  which  have  already  so  much  imposed 
upon  our  virtue  and  innocence.    For  it  is  our  imagi- 
nation that  gives  life  and  efficacy  to  the  charms  and 
terrors  of  the  world,  and  renders  them  so  successful 
against  us :  we  fancy  that  to  he  in  them  which  is 
not,  and  so  are  affected,  not  so  much  with  the  things 
themselves,  as  with  the  false  representations  we  make 
of  them. 

For  it  is  plain  the  goods  of  the  world  are  beholden 
to  ourselves  for  the  greatest  part  of  those  beauties 
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with  which  they  tempt  and  allure  us;  and  it  is  our 
fancy  that  gives  the  paint  and  fucus  with  which  they 
charm  and  enamour  our  affections :  and  so  for  the 
evils  of  the  world,  it  is  our  own  imagination  that 
disguises  them  into  such  bugs  and  scarecrows,  and 
puts  those  ghastly  visors  on  them  with  which  they 
fright  and  amaze  us.  If  therefore  we  would  but 
take  care  to  rectify  our  opinions  of  them  both,  and 
to  strip  them  out  of  their  imaginary  terrors  and  al- 
lurements, we  should  thereby  disarm  them  of  their 
main  strength,  and  render  them  much  less  able  to 
seduce  us  for  the  future.  And  this,  methinks,  we 
might  easily  do,  if  we  would  but  fairly  represent  to 
ourselves  the  present  state  and  posture  of  our  affairs. 
For  we  are  a  sort  of  beings  that  are  every  mo- 
ment travelling  from  hence  to  an  eternal  world, 
where  an  unexpressible  happiness  or  misery  attends 
us;  and  all  that  we  enjoy  or  suffer  in  this  life  is 
only  the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  a  short 
journey  to  a  long  home,  but  can  have  no  other  influ- 
ence upon  our  everlasting  condition,  than  as  it  is  the 
occasion  either  of  our  virtue  or  vice,  which  are  the 
only  goods  and  evils  that  will  accompany  us  to  eter- 
nity, and  make  us  happy  or  miserable  there  for  ever. 
But  as  for  poverty  or  riches,  pain  or  pleasure,  dis- 
grace or  reputation,  they  are  things  which  probably 
within  these  ten  or  twenty  years  will  be  as  perfectly 
indifferent  to  us  as  our  last  night's  dream  was  wheii 
we  awoke  in  the  morning.  And  this,  methinks, 
duly  considered,  were  enough  to  render  us  very  un- 
concerned at  any  good  or  evil  that  can  happen  to  us 
here.  For  what  a  mighty  matter  is  it,  whether  I 
fare  well  or  ill  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  who  wheA 
that  is  expired  must  be  happy  or  miserable  for  mit 
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lions  of  miUions  of  ages  ?  and  what  will  these  ittOe 
goods  or  evils  signify  to  me,  when  my  body  is  in  tk 
grave,  and  my  soul  in  eternity  ?  When  I  am  atri|qMd 
into  a  naked  spirit,  and  set  ashcnre  upon  the  invisible 
world,  then  all  these  things  will  be  as  if  they  never 
were,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  shall  lose 
sight  of  them  for  ever ;  add  of  all  that  I  enjoyed  or 
suffered  in  this  life,  I  shall  have  nothii^  remaining 
but  my  virtue  or  vice,  whose  issues  will  prove  my 
eternal  happiness  or  misery.  Doubtless,  would  we 
but  accustom  our  minds  to  such  reflections  as  theses 
they  would  effectually  restrain  us  from  the  immo- 
derate love  or  fear  of  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
reduce  us  to  a  constant  and  efficacious  persuasion^ 
that  there  is  no  good  in  this  world  comparable  to 
that  of  doing  our  duty,  nor  any  evil  incident  to  us  in 
this  life,  that  is  not  infinitely  less  formidable  than 
sin.  And  when  once  our  affection  to  this  world,  and 
our  opinion  of  the  goods  and  evils  of  it,  are  thus  mo- 
derated and  rectified,  the  temptations  to  sin  will  quite 
lose  their  hold  of  us,  and  be  no  more  able  to  fasten 
upon  our  resolution.  So  that  now  we  may  pass 
safely  through  them  whilst  they  are  sparkling  about 
us,  there  being  no  tinder  in  our  breasts  for  them  to 
catch  fire  and  kindle  upon.  Now  they  will  be  no 
longer  capable  to  allure  or  affright  us,  those  bosom 
orators  being  silenced  that  were  wont  to  contend  for 
them,  and  to  magnify  their  charms  and  terrors :  and 
when  we  neither  immoderately  love  nor  fear  them, 
it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  defend  our  virtue  and  in* 
nocence  against  all  their  assaults  and  importunities. 
IV.  To  our  final  perseverance,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  more  curiously  search  into  the  smaller  de- 
fects and  indecencies  of  our  nature,  in  order  to  out 
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lefbrming  and  correcting  them.  Hence  we  are  coni'^ 
manded  to  hate  even  the  garmente  spotted  &y  tike 
fieshj  Jude  S3,  i.  e.  to  take  care  of  the  beginnings  of 
rin,  of  any  thing  that  hath  the  least  spot  or  infection 
of  it ;  and  accordingly  we  are  obliged,  not  only  to 
take  care  to  rub  out  the  greater  stains  of  our  nature, 
but  to  he  diligent  that  we  may  hejimnd  of  our  Lord 
in  peace  without  spot  and  blameleee^  2  Pet.  iii.  14. 
i.  e.  to  endeavour  to  reform  those  smaller  and  more 
indiscernible  defects  of  our  nature,  which  though 
they  do  not  totally  stain,  yet  very  much  spot  and 
blemish  it ;  that  so  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  we 
may  be  found,  not  only  sincere  and  upright,  but,  as 
near  as  may  be,  innocent  and  blameless.  For  so, 
Phil.  ii.  15.  we  are  bid  to  be  blameless^  harmless^ 
and  without  rebuie^  in  the  midst  qf  a  crooked  and 
perverse  generation;  i.  e.  to  endeavour  so  to  demean 
ourselves  in  this  world,  as  that  we  may  appear,  not 
only  honest  for  the  main,  but,  so  near  as  is  possible, 
spotless  and  unreprovable.  And  indeed  there  is 
nothing  doth  more  frequently  occasion  men's  final 
miscarriage  in  religion,  than  their  not  being  careftil 
and  diligent  in  this  matter.  When  they  first  enter 
into  the  Christian  warfare,  they  very  industriouriy 
set  themselves  against  that  course  of  wilful  sin  in 
which  they  formerly  lived ;  and  this  were  wondrous 
well,  if  they  did  not  stop  here,  and  go  no  farther ; 
but,  alas !  in  the  mean  time,  while  they  are  thus  in- 
dustriously busied  in  subduing  their  old  sins,  there 
are  a  great  many  lesser  flaws  and  defects  in  their 
nature,  which  by  a  timely  care  and  inspection  they 
might  easily  correct :  but  these  they  take  no  notice 
of,  but  quietly  permit  them  to  grow  and  increase, 
till  at  last  they  become  as  hurtful  and  dangerous  to 
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them  as  their  old  sins  were,  against  which  th^  ham 
all  this  while  so  zealously  contended.  As,  fer  in- 
stanoe,  when  they  first  entered  upon  a  reaolution  of 
amendment,  they  were  profiuie,  it  may  be,  or  aensoa^ 
or  vehemently  addicted  to  fraud  and  oppression ;  and 
against  these  they  opposed  themsdves  with  great 
zeal  and  animosity:  and  so  far  they  did  well:  bat 
in  the  mean  time  perhaps  there  was  pride  and  osten- 
tation, envy  and  peevishness,  self-will  and  censorious- 
ness,  secretly  budding  and  sprouting  up  in  their  na- 
tures; all  which  they  might  have  easily  cured  by 
timely  applications ;  but,  alas !  in  the  heat  of  their 
contest  against  their  other  sins,  they  never  so  much 
as  minded  or  regarded  these,  but  even  let  them  alone, 
till  they  grew  up  into  obstinate  and  inveterate  habits, 
and  became  every  whit  as  fatal  and  destructive  to 
their  souls,  as  those  were  which  they  have  been  all 
this  while  subduing  and  mortifjdng.  So  that,  after 
all,  they  have  only  changed  their  sins,  and  have  been 
conjuring  up  one  devil  while  they  have  been  laying 
another;  and  whilst  the  tide  of  their  wickedness, 
hath  been  ebbing  on  this  shore,  it  hath  been  flowing 
on  the  contrary,  and  as  it  hath  sunk  in  sensuality,  it 
hath  swelled  into  devilishness.  Perhaps  whilst  you 
are  zealously  carrying  on  your  warfare  against  your 
old  sins,  you  may  find  yourselves  too  apt  to  be  tickled 
with  applause,  and  puffed  with  vain  ostentation:  have 
a  care  now,  that  while  you  are  starving  one  vice,  you 
do  not  pamper  another.  For  if  you  do  not  correct 
this  little  irregularity  of  your  nature  betimes,  it  will 
soon  be  as  dangerous  and  mischievous  to  you,  as  ever 
any  of  those  vices  were,  against  wJiich  you  are  con- 
tending; it  will  by  degrees  so  insinuate  into  your 
good  intentions,  and   so  sophisticate  the  purity  of 
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them,  that  at  last  you  will  intend  nothing  else  but 
applause ;  and  so  your  whole  religion  will  be  convert- 
ed into  dead  show  and  empty  pageantry,  and  your 
spiritual  warfare  will  prove  only  a  passage  out  of 
profaneness  into  hypocrisy.  It  may  be,  whilst  you 
are  contending  against  those  fleshly  inclinations  by 
which  you  have  formerly  been  captivated,  your 
hearts  will  begin  to  swell  with  an  overweening  con- 
ceit of  your  own  virtue  and  godliness,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that,  to  entertain  contemptuous  and  cen- 
sorious thoughts  of  your  brethren.  Beware  now,  that 
whilst  you  are  struggling  with  your  old  fleshly  lusts, 
you  do  not  overlook  these  little  defects  and  indecen- 
cies of  your  nature ;  lest,  whilst  you  are  conquering 
one  sort  of  sins,  you  be  captivated  by  another.  For 
if  you  do  not  take  care  to  nip  them  in  their  buds» 
and  to  check  these  little  essays  and  beginnings  of 
them,  they  will  soon  spring  up  into  habits  of  pride 
and  insolence,  rancour  and  uncharitableness;  and  so 
your  warfare  against  sin  will  be  only  a  transition 
from  one  evil  into  another,  from  the  pollutions  of  the 
flesh  into  the  pollutions  of  the  spirit,  and  from  the 
nature  of  beasts  into  the  nature  of  devils.  Wherefore, 
if  you  would  be  finally  successful  in  the  Christian 
warfare,  you  must  take  great  care,  that  while  you 
are  contending  with  the  grosser  and  more  inveterate 
vices  of  your  nature,  you  do  not  neglect  its  lesser 
defects  and  irr^ularities :  for  whilst  they  are  lesser 
they  may  be  easily  corrected;  but  if  they  are  not,  they 
will  soon  grow  greater,  and,  in  the  end,  prove  as 
dangerous  as  those  you  are  now  contending  with. 
For  every  vice  is  small  in  the  b^inning,  and  easy  to 
be  cured ;  but  if  it  be  neglected,  like  a  scratch  In 
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the  flesh,  it  will  corrupt  and  rankle  inUfa  ajimndiiig 
gangrene. 

V.  To  our  perseverance  to  the  end  in  this  oar 
Christian  warfare,  it  is  also  necessary,  that,  so  far  as 
lawfully  we  can,  we  should  live  in  dose  communion 
with  the  church  whereof  we  are  members.  It  is 
true,  a  particular  church  may  be  so  corrupted,  as 
that  its  members  may  be  obliged  to  disunite  them* 
selves  from  it.  For  every  man  is  obliged  by  virtue 
of  his  being  in  any  society,  not  to  agree  to  any  thing 
which  tends  to  the  apparent  ruin  of  it.  Now  the 
main  end  of  Christian  society  being  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  every  man  that  en- 
ters into  it  is  thereby  obliged  in  his  own  station  to 
advance  this  end ;  and  consequently,  as  to  join  in  all 
acts  of  the  Christian  society  he  is  united  to,  so  far  as 
they  tend  thereunto,  so  to  refuse  all  such  acts  of  that 
society,  if  any  such  should  be  enjoined,  as  do  appa- 
rently oppose,  and  are  directly  repugnant  to  it.  80 
that  if  any  act  that  is  apparently  sinful  be  enjoined 
by  the  particular  church  whereof  I  am  a  member, 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  my  communion  with  her, 
I  am  bound  to  abstain  from  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  end  of  Christian  society.  As,  for  instance, 
suppose  the  church  whereof  I  am  a  member  require  it 
as  a  condition  of  my  communion,  that  I  should  trans- 
gress any  just  law  of  the  commonwealth  whereof  I 
am  a  subject ;  in  this  case,  I  am  bound  rather  to  de- 
sert that  church's  communion,  than  live  in  wilM 
disobedience  to  the  civil  authority.  And  this  is 
the  case  of  those  men,  who,  though  they  live  in  a 
Christian  commonwealth,  have  been  baptized  into 
and  bred  up  in  the  communion  of  particular  congre<» 
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gations,  that,  contrary  to  law,  have  separated  them- 
selves from  the  established,  national  church :  for  if  in 
this  national  church  there  be  nothing  imposed  on 
them,  by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  that  is  ap- 
parently contradictory  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  they  are 
bound  in  conscience  to  desert  those  separate  congre- 
gations, (allowing  them  to  be  true  churches,)  and  to 
join  themselves  with  the  church  national ;  and  if  they 
do  not,  they  are  wilful  offenders  against  the  law  of 
Christ,  which  requires  us  to  obey  all  human  ordi- 
nances j^  the  LiOnPe  sake.    And  again,  supposing 
one  national  church  to  be  subject  to  another,  that 
which  is  subject  is  bound  to  refuse  the  communion 
of  that  which  is  superior,  if  it  cannot  enjoy  it  with- 
out complying  with  impositions  that  are  apparently 
sinful.    Which  is  evidently  the  case  between  us  and, 
the  church  of  Rome,  supposing  that  dejure  we  were 
once  her  subjects  and  members :  for  had  we  been  so, 
we  should  doubtless  never  have  separated  ourselves 
from  her,  could  we  but  have  separated  her  sins  fW>m 
her  communion ;  could  we  have  professed  her  creed 
without  implicitly  believing  all  her  cheats  and  im- 
postures, or  submitted  purselves  to  her  guides  with- 
out apparent  danger  of  being  misled  by  theni  into 
the  pit  of  destruction,  or  joined  with  her  public  ser- 
vices without  worshipjnng  of  creatures,  or  received 
her  sacraments  without  practising  the  grossest  su- 
perstitions and  idolatries.     But  when  she  had  made 
it  necessary  for  us  either  to  sin  with  or  fieparate  from 
her,  we  could  have  no  other  honest  remedy  but  only 
to  withdraw ;  and  if  in  this  our  separation  there  had 
been  a  sinful  schism  on  either  side,  we  could  have 
appealed  to  heaven  and  earth  whose  the  guilt  of  it 
was ;  theirs  that  forced  us  upon  it,  or  ours  that  were 
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forced  to  it  But  yet  the  caae  of  our  iqieratiafD  from 
the  church  of  Rome  is  vastly  different  from  that  of 
the  separation  of  private  members  from  thehr  own 
particular  churches.  For  we  aflirm  that  the  church 
of  Rome  is  but  a  particular  churdi,  whose  authority 
extends  no  farther  than  to  its  own  native  members, 
and  consequently  hath  no  more  power  to  impose 
laws  of  communion  upon  us  than  we  have  upon  her ; 
our  particular  church  being  altogether  as  distinct 
and  independent  from  her,  as  she  is  from  ours.  So 
that  though  the  terms  of  communion  she  imposes 
upon  her  own  members  were  all  of  them  lawful  and 
innocent,  yet  do  they  no  more  oblige  us,  as  we  are 
Christians  of  the  Church  of  England,  than  the  law- 
ful commands  of  the  great  mogul  do,  as  we  are  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  of  England. 

But  the  case  of  private  members,  whether  of  ours 
or  any  other  particular  church,  is  vastly  different. 
For  if  we  will  allow  particular  churches  to  be  so 
many  formed  societies  of  Christians,  (as  we  must  do, 
or  else  degrade  them  into  so  many  confiised  multi- 
tudes,) we  must  necessarily  allbw  them  to  have  a 
just  authority  (even  as  all  other  formed  societies 
have)  over  their  own  members.  And  that  they  have 
so  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
but  also  from  scripture,  where  the  bishops  and  pas- 
tors of  particular  churches  are  said  to  be  constituted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  overseers  of  their  particular 
flocks.  Acts  XX.  28.  which  word,  both  in  sacred  and 
profiEine  writ,  denotes  a  ruling  power.  And  accord- 
ingly these  overseers  are  elsewhere  called  rulings  el- 
derSj  1  Tim.  v.  17.  and  the  subjects  and  members 
of  their  churches  are  required  to  obey  ihem^  as  those 
that  have  the  rule  over  them^  Hcb.  xiii.  17.  and  else- 
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where  the  apofde  exhorts  them  to  knmPf  i.  e.  submis* 
sively  to  own  the  authority  of  those  that  were  aver 
them  in  the  Lord^  1  Thess.  v.  12.  By  all  which  it  is 
evident,  that  the  members  of  particular  churches  are 
by  divine  institution  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
their  spiritual  governors,  and  obliged  in  all  things  to 
obey  tliMn,  wherein  they  are  not  countermanded  by 
Christ  himself.  So  tilit  though  one  particular  diurch 
may  refuse  the  impositions  of  another,  and  that  not 
only  as  they  are  sinful,  but  as  they  are  impositions^ 
because  the  other  hath  no  lawful  authority  over  it ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  lawful  for  the  sulgects  of  anjr 
particular  church  to  disobey  their  church-governors 
in  any  lawful  matter;  because  being  subjected  to 
their  authority  by  Christ,  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church  catholic,  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  them, 
as  to  his  substitutes  and  vic^erents,  in  every  thfaig 
whicV-he  hath  not  antecedently  prohibited.  And  if, 
ratber  than  do  so,  they  shall  choose  to  revolt  from 
the  communion  of  their  church,  they  are  schismatics^ 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  they  are  rebels  to  Chrisf  ff 
authority  in  that  particular  church  they  revolt  from. 
For  what  faction  is  in  the  state,  that  is  schism  in  the 
church,  viz.  an  unjust  opposition  to  authority ;  the 
one  to  Christ's  civil  authority  derived  upon  our  ma^ 
gistrates,  the  other  to  his  spiritual  authority  derived 
upon  our  bishops  and  ecclesiastical  governors. 

It  is  true,  in  some  cases,  as  I  hinted  before,  with- 
drawing from  the  communion  of  a  church  may  be  so 
far  from  being  a  rebellion  against  Christ,  that  it  may 
be  an  act  of  duty  alid  obedience  to  him ;  for  where 
Christ,  who  is  my  supreme  Lord,  and  my  ecdesiasti-* 
eal  governors,  who  are  in  authority  under  him,  corn* 
mand  things  that  are  directly  inconsistent,  I  am 
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doubtless  bound  to  obey  him  rather  than  them ;  yes» 
though  their  commands  are  not  inconsisteot  in  tbem- 
aelves,  yet  if  I  am  fully  persuaded  they  are,  it  is  aU 
one  to  me.  For  when  I  do  what  I  fidsely  believe 
Christ  hath  forbidden,  I  am  in  will  as  much  a  rebel 
against  his  authority,  as  when  J  do  what  I  truly  be- 
lieve he  hath  forbidden.  And  so,  by  not  covfdying 
with  my  spiritual  governors  out  of  an  innocent  mis* 
persuasion  that  what  they  command  is  unlawfiil,  I 
do  formally,  and  in  will,  as  much  obey  Christ  in  so 
ddng,  as  if  it  were  really  unlawfiiL  So  that,  in  short, 
when  the  governors  of  the  church  whereof  I  am  a 
member  do  impose,  as  the  conditions  of  my  oonunu* 
nion,  things  that  are  either  unlawful  in  themselves, 
or  that,  after  due  examination,  I  verily  believe  are 
unlawful,  I  am  bound,  in  obedience  to  the  authority 
of  Christ,  rather  to  desert  that  communimi,  than  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  it. 

But,  since  to  desert  the  communion  of  a  church  is 
a  matter  of  vast  moment,  (as  I  shall  prove  by  and 
by,)  it  ought  not  to  be  done  without  the  greatest 
caution  and  tenderness.  For  he  that  rejects  sinful 
terms  of  communion,  without  just  inquiry  and  suffi- 
cient examination,  is  formally  as  much  a  schismatic, 
i.  e.  he  is  as  much  a  rel)el  in  will  to  Christ's  spiritual 
authority  in  his  church-delegates  and  vicegerents, 
as  he  that  rashly  rejects  innocent  and  lawful  ones. 
For  had  it  been  only  the  sinfulness  of  the  condition 
that  displeased  him,  he  would  have  made  conscience, 
before  he  presumed  to  reject  it,  duly  to  inform  him- 
self whether  it  were  sinful  or  no ;  but  by  thus  re- 
jecting it  at  a  venture,  without  a  due  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  it,  he  plainly  shews  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  sin  that  displeased  him,  as  the  authority 
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that  imposed  it ;  and  that  it  was  not  his  conscience 
that  tock,  offence  at  it,  but  his  humour ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  he  would  have  had  the  same  dislike  of 
it,  though  it  had  been  lawful  and  innocent.  For  con- 
science, beii^  an  act  of  the  judgment  and  reason, 
cannot  be  offended  without  reason,  either  real  or  ap^ 
parent ;  and  without  making  a  due  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  thing  we  are  offended  at,  we  can  have 
no  reason  that  will  either  warrant  or  excuse  our  of- 
fence. 

Now,  to  a  due  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  impartially  examine  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  that  while  we  are  doing  so,  we  should 
keep  both  our  ears  open  to  the  matter  in  debate,  and 
equally  attend  to  what  can  be  said  for,  as  well  as  to 
what  can  be  said  against  it ;  and  then,  that,  upcm  a 
full  hearing  of  both,  we  should  determine,  as  near  aa 
we  can,  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  without  favour 
or  affection.  For  he  that  inquires  only  what  can  be 
said  against  the  matter  he  is  offended  at,  doth  there? 
by  give  a  plain  indication  that  he  is  resolved  to  be 
offended  at  it  right  or  wrong ;  and  that  the  end  of 
his  inquiry  is  not  so  much  to  satisfy  his  conscience* 
as  to  fortify  his  unreasonable  prejudice.  Wherefore, 
before  we  do  reject  the  conditions  of  our  church's 
communion  as  sinful,  we  are  oUiged,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  wilful  schism,  impartially  to  inquire  what 
is  to  be  said  for  as  well  as  against  them ;  and  for 
this  end  to  apply  ourselves  to  our  spiritual  governors 
and  pastors,  and  propose  our  doubts  to  them,  and  at- 
tend to  their  resolutions  with  an  honest,  teachable 
mind,  that  is  willing  to  be  informed ;  and  where  we 
are  capable  of  judging,  faithfully  to  peruse  those 
books  and  arguments  that  make  for  the  one  side  as 
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well  as  the  other :  for  unless  we  do  thus»  it  is  plain 
that  we  are  biassed  by  a  factious  inclination^  and  that 
we  have  a  great  mind  to  separate  from  the  churdi's 
communion.  For  if  we  were  not  prejudiced  against 
her  authority  by  a  schismatical  temper  of  mind»  we 
should  be  as  forward  at  least  to  consult  what  may  be 
said  for  her  impositions,  as  what  is  said  against 
them. 

But  then  if  the  matters  she  imposes  are.sudi  as  a 
plain  and  illiterate  communicant  cannot  judge  oi^  nor 
comprehend  the  force  of  the  reasons  that  make  for 
or  against  them,  such  persons  in  such  cases  are  oblig- 
ed  humbly  to  acquiesce  in  the  church's  authority, 
and  not  blindly  to  separate  from  her  they  know  not 
why.  As,  for  instance,  suppose  the  matter  imposed 
should  be  such  a  form  of  government,  or  such  modes 
of  discipline,  or  rights  and  circumstances  of  divine 
worship,  as  carry  no  such  apparent  evil  in  them,  or 
express  contradiction  to  any  command  of  our  Saviour, 
as  to  enable  an  illiterate  Christian  rationally  to  pro- 
nounce them  unlawful ;  and  whether  they  be  unlaw- 
ful or  no,  is  not  to  be  determined  perhaps  without 
some  skill  in  the  original  languages,  and  the  critical 
acceptations  of  phrases,  or  insight  into  ecclesiastical 
history,  or  metaphysical  niceties  and  speculations; 
and  it  is  by  some  of  these  that  most  of  the  contro- 
versies between  us  and  our  dissenting  brethren  are 
to  be  judged  and  decided.  Now  in  such  matters  as 
these,  where  he  cannot  judge  for  himself,  what  should 
an  unlearned  communicant  do  ?  Why,  this  he  knows 
well  enough,  that  it  is  his  duty  in  all  lawful  things 
to  submit  to  the  governors  of  his  church,  and  revel 
rence  Christ's  authority  in  them ;  but  whether  the 
abovenamed  matters  they  impose  be  lawfiil  or  no,  he 
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neither  doth  nor  can  know.  So  that  if  upon  the 
score  of  those  impositions  he  rejects  the  church's 

• 

communion,  he  rejects  it  he  knows  not  why ;  and  to 
avoid  doing  that  which  he  doth  not  know  is  a  sin,  he 
refuses  to  do  that  which  he  knows  is  a  duty.  So  that, 
whether  that  which  the  church  imposes  be  lawful  or 
no,  it  is  apparent  rebellion  in  him  to  refuse  it ;  be- 
cause,for  all  that  he  knows,  it  is  lawful;  and  though  it 
should  be  unlawful,  yet  that  cannot  be  the  motive  of 
his  noncompliance  with  it,  who  doth  not  understand 
the  reasons  that  make  it  so.  He  therefore  that  se- 
parates from  the  communion  of  the  church,  for  causes 
that  he  cannot  judge  of,  must  necessarily  separate 
without  cause  or  reason  ;  he  can  have  neither  true 
nor  false  pretence  for  his  separation ;  because  the  ar« 
guments  pro  and  con  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
cognizance ;  and  consequently,  if  he  thereupon  with- 
draw from  the  church's  communion,  it  is  not  because 
he  cannot  comply  with  her  sinful  impositions,  but 
because  he  will  not  submit  to  her  just  authority. 
Whereas  by  modestly  submitting  our  judgment  to 
the  church's,  in  cases  where  we  cannot  judge  for  our- 
selves, we  take  an  effectual  course  to  secure  our  in- 
nocence. For  though  that  which  the  church  enjoins 
us  should  be  materially  sinful,  yet  to  us  who  neither 
do  nor  can  understand  it  to  be  so,  it  will  be  imputed 
only  as  an  innocent  error,  because,  by  following  the 
church's  reason  where  our  own  cannot  guide  us,  we 
take  the  best  course  we  can  not  to  be  mistaken: 
and  if  we  should  be  mistaken,  we  have  this  to  excuse 
us,  that  it  was  by  following  an  authority  which  God 
himself  hath  set  over  us ;  whereas,  if  we  are  mis- 
taken on  the  other  side,  we  are  left  altogether  inex* 
cusaUe. 
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But  then  there  may  be  other  conditions  of  churclK 
communion,  of  whose  unlawfuhiess  a  communicflafit 
may  be  very  doubtful,  though  he  be  not  confidently. 
pCTsuaded  of  it :  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case? 
To  which  I  answer;  first,  that  it  is  doubtless  oar 
duty  not  rashly  to  determine  any  thing  to  be  fidse  or 
unlawful  which  our  spiritual  governors  have  detar- 
mined  to  be  true  or  lawful.  For  we  are  bound  by  the 
law  of  Christian  modesty  to  conclude,  that  they,  hav- 
ing a  larger  prospect  of  things  than  we,  and  greater 
advantages  of  inquiring  into  them,  are  far  more  ca- 
pable judges  of  what  is  true  and  lawful ;  and  conse- 
quently, though  we  may  possibly  have  some  little  pro- 
bability that  their  opinion  is  false,  or  their  command 
unlawful,  yet  we  ought  not  to  determine  it  so,  unless 
it  be  in  such  plain  and  evident  cases,  as  do  not  only 
outweigh  the  probability  of  their  opinions,  but  the 
authority  of  them  too.  Wherefore,  in  cases  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  it  is  both  modest  and  safe  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  judgment  of  our  superiors ;  because,  in 
so  doing,  we  have  not  only  our  own  ignorance  to  ex- 
cuse, but  their  authority  to  warrant  us :  and  if  we 
should  happen  to  be  in  the  wrong  through  our  mo- 
desty and  humility,  it  will  be  safer  for  us  than  to  be 
in  the  right  through  our  pride  and  self-conceit.  But 
perhaps  the  probability  of  our  side  may  be  so  gi'eat,  or 
at  least  seem  so  to  us,  that  notwithstanding  we  give 
all  due  respect  and  deference  to  her  authority, we  can- 
not forbear  doubting  of  the  lawfulness  of  her  condi- 
tions of  communion.  If  so,  then,  secondly,  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  obey 
her  commands  in  things  that  are  lawful,  as  not  to 
obey  them  in  things  that  are  unlawful ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  we  only  doubt  whether  her  commands  be  law- 
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ful  or  no,  our  doubt  ought  to  make  us  as  fearful  of 
disobejdng,  as  it  doth  of  obepng  them,  because  the 
danger  of  sinning  is  on  both  sides  equal.  And  there- 
fore in  this  case,.wherein  I  am  necessitated  to  deter- 
mine myself  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  doubtless  my 
duty  to  determine  on  that  s^  which  makes  most 
for  the  church's  security  an^^pNsace,  which,  next  to 
the  honour  of  Grod  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  ought 
to  be  preferred  above  all  things ;  and  which  conlse* 
quently,  if  it  be  of  any  weight  with  me,  must  necesr 
sarily  turn  the  scale  of  my  choice,  when  it  is  before 
in  {Bquilibfio;  and  whether  to  obey  or  disobey  be 
most  for  the  church's  peace  is  very  easy  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  sum  of  all  therefore  is  this,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  continue  in  strict  obedience  to  and  commu- 
nion  with  that  particular  church  whereof  we  are 
members,  so  long  as  it  enjoins  us  nothing  that  is 
plainly  and  apparently  sim&il ;  that  if  either  we  can- 
not judge  of  the  sinfulness:  :or  lawfulness  of  her  con- 
ditions of  communion,  or  do  only  doubt  of  their 
lawfulness,  we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  her  judgment 
and  authority,  and  not  to  separate  from  her,  till 
upon  an  impartial  inquiry  into  tl^e  reasons  of  both 
sides  we  are  fully  convinced  that  t|iey  are  sinfuL 

Now  that  this  is  an  indispensable  duty  oS  our  reli- 
gion is  evident,  not  only  from  the  abovenamed  scrip- 
tures, by  which  the  bishops  of  particular  churches  are 
constituted  the  overseers  and  governors  of  them,  and 
the  subjects  and  members  of  those  churches  are 
required  to  yield  them  obedience ;  but  also  from 
those  texts  which  forbid  divisions  in  the  particular 
churches ;  such  as  1  Cor.  i,  10.  /  beseech  you,  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  be  no 
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dividans  among  jfou ;  and  which  Irid  ii$  mark  them 
that  cause  divisions  among  us,  and  avoid  them, 
Rom.  xvi.  17.  and  also  which  schisms  and  diviaions 
to  be  fruits  of  the  flesh,  as  particularly  1  Ccr.  liL  S. 
and  St.  Jude  19*  and  in  a  word,  which  requires  ui 
to  endeavour  to  keef^ie  unity  of  the  S^pirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace,  Eph^Kr.  9.  to  he  qfone  mind,  S  Gor. 
xiii.  11.  and  to  standfast  in  one  spirit,  with  one 
mind,  Phil.  i.  27.  all  which  was  spoke  to  Christians, 
as  they  were  members  of  particular  churches,  to 
oblige  them  by  no  means  to  dissent  and  separate 
from  those  churches,  unless  they  were  forced  to  it  by 
just  and  manifest  reasons :  and  methinks  it  is  a  most 
pathetical  conjuration  of  the  apostle,  If  then  he  any 
consolation  in  Christ,  if  any  comfort  of  love,  if  any 
fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies, 
fuyU  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  Ukeminded,  being  qf 
one  accord,  and  of  one  mind,  PhiL  ii.  1,  2.  which 
exhortation  he  gives  them,  as  they  were  a  particular 
corporation  of  Christians  under  Epaphroditus,  their 
head  and  bishop,  by  whom  he  sent  this  epistle  to 
them.  The  sense  of  all  which  is,  to  oblige  us  not 
to  disunite  ourselves  from  the  church  of  which  we 
are  members,  so  long  as  we  are  permitted  to  conti- 
nue in  her  communion  without  doing  any  thing  that 
is  apparently  unlawful.  Or  if  we  suppose  those  di- 
visions which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  and  forbids,  to 
be  meant  of  factions  within  the  church,  without  ac- 
tual separation,  then  much  more  is  separation,  which 
is  the  highest  faction  and  breach  of  unity,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  wicked  and  unlawful.  So  that  for 
men  to  separate  from  the  church's  communion  upon 
little  piques,  uncertain  scruples,  and  blind  preju- 
dices, is  a  very  great  and  dangerous  sin  against  the 
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gospel;  it  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the  laws  of 
union,  and  an  open  rebellion  against  Christ's  au- 
thority in  his  church.  And  being  so,  it  is  no  won* 
der  that  in  the  purest  ages  of  Christianity  it  waiT'^ ' 
branded  with  such  an  infamous  character.  For 
thus  in  the  thirty-first  canon  of  the  apostles,  it  is 
called  ambition  and  tyranny ^  and  condemned  by  Ig- 
natius, the  disciple  of  St.  John,  as  the  afr/ii  icatcmff  or 
original  of  evils,  Ep.  ad  Smym.  as  a  sin  that  shuts 
men  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  JEp.  ad  Philad. 
and  by  the  Afiican  code  it  is  styled  a  destructive, 
sacrilegious  sin,  Can.  Carth.  &c.  can.  100.  and  St. 
Cyprian  makes  it  to  be  more  heinous  than  the  sin  of 
the  Lapsi,  that  offered  sacrifice  to  idols  to  avoid 
persecution,  and  to  be  such  a  sin,  as  martyrdom  it- 
self would  not  expiate,  Ue  Unit.  Ecclee.  and  Dio*- 
nysius  Alexandrinus  affirms,  <^  That  to  suffer  mar- 
t3rrdom,  rather  than  make  a  schism  in  the  church, 
is  as  glorious  an  act  as  to  die  refusing  to  offer  sa- 
'*  crifice  to  idols,"  JEuseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  And 
as  they  thus  decry  schism,  so  on  the  contrary  they 
extol  union,  as  the  nurse  of  piety,  the  fence  of  reli- 
gion, the  quintessence  and  extract  of  all  Christian 
virtue. 

And  indeed  it  is  to  the  unity  of  the  members  of 
the  church  among  themselves,  that  the  scripture  at- 
tributes their  growth  and  improvement  in  piety  and 
virtue.  For  thus  the  apostle  tells  us,  not  only  that 
charity  (or  a  mutual  agreement  among  church-mem- 
bers) edifies y  1  Cor.  viii.  1.  but  also  assures  us,  that 
the  whole  church  or  collection  of  members  become 
an  holy  temple ,  and  an  habitation  of  God,  by  being 
cwofiiJiiXx/ywiiirti,  compacted,  and  closely  united  to* 
gether  in  all  its  parts,  Eph.  ii.  21 ,  22.  and  £ph.  iv. 
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16.  he  tells  us,  that  the  church  increiues  or  w^ 
proves  unto  the  edifying  itself  m  love^  hy  bemg 
dosehf  compacted  and  united  in  all  its  parts  and 
^-members;  and  Col.  ii.  19.  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  not 
only  from  its  union  with  Christ,  and  those  nourish^ 
nig  influences  that  are  thereby  conveyed  froni  him, 
that  the  church  increases  with  the  increase  qfCMk 
but  also  from  its  being  knit  together,  or  firmly 
united  in  all  its  parts.  And  if  union  be  so  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  church, 
it  can  be  no  less  necessary  to  the  improvement  of 
each  particular  member  of  it.     For, 

1.  Schisms  and  unnecessary  breaches  of  church- 
communion  do  naturally  sour  the  tempers  of  men, 
and  render  them  peevish  and  uncharitable  towards 
one  another.  For  the  separating  party  must  in  thdr 
•own  vindication  be  forced  to  accuse  those  they  sepa- 
rate from  of  something  that  may  be  foul  enough  to 
justify  their  separation,  and  what  they  want  in  rea- 
lity they  must  make  up  in  pretence,  otherwise  they 
will  be  looked  upon  as  peevish  and  obstinate  schis- 
matics ;  and  then  the  party  they  separate  from 
will  be  sure  to  deem  itself  injured,  and  in  its  own 
defence  be  forced  to  recriminate ;  and  this  will  alarm 
the  separatists  into  greater  heats  and  animosities: 
and  so,  like  two  flints  dashed  together,  they  will  be 
continually  sparkling  and  spitting  fire  at  one  another, 
till  they  have  kindled  the  quarrel  into  an  inquench- 
•able  flame.  Whereas  had  the  dividers  but  con- 
tinued their  communion,  all  this  might  have  been 
prevented,  and  they  might  have  easily  continued 
their  charity,  though  they  had  retained  the  opinions 
•upon  which  they  separated.  For  had  they  but  exer- 
cised that  modesty  and  goodness,  as  not  to  prefer 
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their  own  private  sentiments  before  the  reason  and 
peace  of  the  whole  church,  they  would  either  have 
kept  their  opinions  to  themselves,  or  at  least  not 
have  advanced  them  into  principles  of  separation ; 
and  so  by  continuing  in  communion  with  that  party 
of  the  church  from  whence  they  dissented  in  ppi-* 
nion,  they  would  have  declared  that  they  judged 
their  errors  to  be  tolerable*  For  by  not  separating 
from  them,  they  would  have  plainly  manifested  that 
they  saw  reason  enough  to  unite  upon  the  score  of 
those  points  in  which  they  were  agreed,  but  none  to 
disunite  upon  the  score  of  these  in  which  they  dif- 
fered ;  and  consequently,  that  they  had  a  great  deal 
of  reason  to  love,  but  none  to  hate  and  persecute 
one  another ;  and  whilst  they  mutually  retained  this 
good  opinion  of  one  another,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
their  little  differences  should  cause  any  great  breaches 
in  their  charity.  Schism  therefore  being  so  destruc- 
tive to  our  charity,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  vir«- 
tues  of  our  religion,  must  needs  have  a  very  malevo- 
lent aspect  upon  our  perseverance.  For  he  that 
from  a  charitable  temper  relapses  into  a  spitefril 
and  rancorous  one,  is  apostatized  from  one  half  of 
the  religion  of  a  Christian,  and  hath  exchanged  one 
of  the  fairest  graces  of  a  saint,  for  one  of  the  blackest 
characters  of  a  devil.     But  then, 

2.  Schisms,  or  unnecessary  breaches  of  church* 
communion,  do  naturally  lead  to  the  foulest  hypo- 
crisies. For  he  that  separates  from  a  church  is  a 
very  bad  man,  if  he  hath  not  a  great  opinion  of  and 
zeal  for  those  things  upon  which  he  separates; 
-which  zeal  of  his,  when  once  he  is  actually  separated, 
.Will  be  much  more  inflamed,  and  that  both  by  the 
opposition  of  the  churdi  he  is  separated  from,  and 
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the  instigation  of  the  sect  he  is  separated  to;  and 
so  by  degrees  that  holy  feirour  whidi  should  ani- 
mate  him  in  the  plain  and  unquestionaUe  duties  of 
rdigion,  will  blaze  into  a  fierce  contention  for  those 
litde  opinions  that  constitute  the  sect  he  is  engaged 
in.  For  our  nature  being  finite  and  limited  in  all 
its  operations,  it  is  impossible  we  should  operate  di- 
vers wajTS  at  once  with  equal  force  and  vigour ;  but 
whatsoever  time  and  attendance  we  bestow  upon 
one  thing,  we  must  necessarily  substract  firom  an- 
other. Now  whilst  we  continue  in  a  peaceable  com- 
munion with  the  church,  we  have  no  other  use  ibr 
our  zeal,  but  to  inspire  our  devotions,  to  quicken 
our  virtues,  and  to  fight  against  our  sins  with  it ;  and 
this,  all  men  agree,  is  the  best  use  it  can  be  put  to : 
but  when  once  we  are  entered  into  a  schismatical 
separation,  we  shall  find  other  emplojrment  ibr  it ; 
namely,  to  quarrel  at  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  to 
wrangle  about  modes  and  circumstances  of  worship, 
and  contend  for  our  trifling  speculations  and  opi- 
nions ;  which  must  necessarily  weaken  it  in  its 
nobler  operations,  and  render  it  more  remiss  and  in- 
different in  the  great  and  indispensable  duties  of  re- 
ligion :  and  whilst  it  is  thus  impertinently  busied 
in  picking  straws,  and  contending  about  mint  and 
cummin,  to  be  sure  it  must  more  or  less  neglect  the 
great  and  weighty  things  of  the  law ;  and  so  propor- 
tionably  as  it  grows  wanner  and  warmer  about  little 
opinions  and  circumstances  of  religion,  it  will  be 
continually  waxing  cooler  and  cooler  in  the  neces- 
sary and  essential  duties  of  it ;  till  at  last  it  is  wholly 
degenerated  into  peevishness  and  faction,  and  dwin- 
dled away  into  a  fierce  contention  about  trifles*  That 
this  is  the  natural  effect  of  schism  appears  by  too 
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many  woful  experiments.  For  how  many  instances 
of  men  are  there  among  ourselves,  who  had  once  an 
honest  zeal  for  the  life  and  substance  of  religion, 
and  made  great  conscience  of  livings  soberly ^  rights 
eously^  and  godly  in  this  present  tporld,  but  after- 
wards becoming  bigots  to  such  a  sect  or  party,  have 
diverted  the  stream  of  their  zeal  into  another  chan- 
nel, where  its  irregular  current  hath  only  made  a 
noise,  and  filled  the  world  with  a  loud  and  turbulent 
clamour  about  little  things,  but  as  to  those  great 
and  important  duties  upon  which  their  happiness 
depends,  hath  been  profoundly  mute  and  indifferent : 
and  so  their  religion,  like  an  hectic  body,  hath  by 
degrees  been  consumed  by  its  own  heats,  whilst 
that  zeal  and  fervour  which  should  move  and  ani» 
mate  it  hath  been  converted  into  its  disease,  and 
wholly  evaporated  into  faction  and  turbulency :  and 
whilst  their  zeal  is  thus  misemployed  about  the  little 
trifles  of  their  sect,  and  th^'are  ready  to  start  at  an 
innocent  ceremony,  and  to  swoon  at  the  sight  of  an 
indifferent  mode  and  appendage  of  religion,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  lest  it  should  infect  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  can  swallow  camels  though  they  strain 
at  these  gnats,  and  glibly  digest  the  grossest  immo* 
ralities. 

3.  And  lastly,  schisms  and  unnecessary  breaches 
of  church-communion  do  naturally  lead  to  downright 
irreligion.  For  when  once  a  man -'departeth  from 
an  established  church  without  a  just  warrant,  there 
is  nothing  can  confine  or  set  shores  to  him ;  he  hath 
no  principles  that  can  stay  him  any  where,  or  set 
any  measures  of  changing  to  him.  For  when  upon 
a  mere  humour  or  fisncy  he  hath  run  from  the  church 
to  such  a  sect,  what  should  hinder  him  from  run- 
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ning  from  that  sect  to  another,  and  so  on  ftom  sect  td 
sect,  till  he  hath  run  himself  out  of  all  Teli^;ion?  He 
is  rolling  down  a  steep  hill,  and  hath  no  princqiles 
to  stay  him ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whither  he  will  go,  or  where  he  will  stop.  He  may 
perhaps  stay  at  such  an  opinion ;  but  if  he  doth,  it  is 
by  chance ;  and  if  he  doth  not,  he  will  be  endlesdy 
rolling  from  one  opinion  to  another,  and  ^lifting  hh 
church  as  often  as  his  almanack.  For  schism  is  a 
large  labyrinth,  that  naturally  divides  and  subdi- 
vides into  infinite  paths  and  alleys,  wherein  a  man 
may  wander  to  eternity,  and  the  fSsuther  he  goes, 
the  more  he  may- lose  himself:  and  then,  when  he 
hath  wandered  a  while  out  of  one  wild  opinion  into 
another,  and  still  perceives  that  the  farther  he  goes 
the  more  he  is  dissatisfied,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  if 
he  doth  not  at  last  suspect  and  question  all  religion, 
as  if  the  whole  were  an  intricate  maze  of  absurd  or 
doubtful  opinions,  contrived  on  purpose  to  amuse 
men's  minds,  and  entangle  them  in  endless  perplex- 
ities. For  the  schismatic,  as  I  shewed  before,  doth 
commonly  place  a  great  part  of  his  religion  in  that 
opinion  upon  which  he  divides  and  separates ;  so  that 
if  once  he  be  dissatisfied  with  this,  as  in  all  probabi- 
lity he  will  quickly  be,  having  begun  already  to  ring 
changes,  he  will  be  under  a  great  temptation  to  mis- 
trust the  whole  religion  to  be  as  great  an  imposture 
as  he  finds  this  darling  opinion  is,  especially  after  he 
hath  run  through  several  sets  of  opinions,  and  finds 
them  at  last  to  be  all  delusions.  For  as  weak  heads 
when  they  perceive  the  battlements  shake  are  apt 
to  suspect  that  the  foundations  are  infirm ;  so  weak 
Understandings  will  be  ready  to  suspect  even  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religion,  when  once  they 
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perceive  those  darling  notions  totter  which  they 
have  confidently  presumed  to  superstruct  upon  it. 
Upon  this  account  therefore  I  make  no  doubt,  but 
that  the  atheism  of  this  present  age  is  very  much 
owing  to  its  sects  and  divisions.  For  how  many 
woful  examples  have  we  of  persons^  who  had  once  a 
great  deal  of  zeal  for  and  satisfaction  in  religion, 
that  upon  their  causeless  defection  from  the  church's 
communion  have  run  from  sect  to  sect,  and  from 
one  extravagant  opinion  to  another,  till  being  at  last 
convinced  of  the  cheats  and  impostures  of  them  all, 
they  have  discarded  religion  itself,  and  made  their 
last  resort  into  atheism  and  infidelity.  Since  there- 
fore schism  hath  so  many  mischiefs  attending  it,  and 
such  as  do  manifestly  endanger  our  persi^verance  in 
religion,  it  highly  concerns  us,  as  we  Would  hold 
out  to  the  end  in  the  course  of  our  Christian  war- 
fiEure,  to  keep  close  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 
VL  To  our  final  perseverance  in  the  Christian 
warfare,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  should  not  stint 
our  progress  in  religion  (out  of  a  fond  opinion  that  we 
are  good  enough  already)  to  any  determinate  degrees 
or  measures  of  goodness.  For  thus  we  are  enjoined 
not  only  to  have  grace,  but  still  to  be  growing  in  it, 
2  Pet.  iii.  18.  and  not  only  to  do  the  work  qf  the 
Lord,  but  to  abound  in  the  doing  it,  1  Cor.  xv.  58. 
and  not  only  to  walk  in  aU  weU^leasing  to  Crod, 
but  to  abound  in  so  doing  more  and  more,  1  Thess. 
iv.  1.  to  forget  what  is  behind,  L  e.  the  degrees  of 
virtue  and  goodness  we  have  already  attained,  and 
to  be  still  pressing  forward  to  the  mark  of  our  high 
c(dU7ig,  Phil.  iii.  13, 14.  The  sense  of  all  which  is^ 
that  we  should  not  limit  ourselves  to  our  present  at-^ 
tainments,  out  of  4  slothful  opinion  that  we  are  good 
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enough  already,  but  that  we  should  still  be  praoesd- 
ing  on  to  fiuther  and  £Etfther  degrees  of  perfedioD. 
For  holiness  is  every  where  enjoined  in  the  gospd  itt 
unlimited  |ind  indefinite  measures,  and  our  progrcsi 
in  it  had  ho  other  boundaiy  than  the  fiurtfaemost 
d^;ree  of  possible  perfection.  An  injunctioii  which 
will  keep  us  for  ever  sufficiently  empkjed,  and  dtHgt 
us  to  eternity  to  be  still  aspiring  beyond  our  pvesent 
attainments ;  and  the  neglect  of  this  is  doubtless  the 
occasion  of  many  a  man's  final  miscarriage..  They 
aim  at  no  more  than  what  is  absolutely  neocssaiy  to 
remove  them  from  the  brink  of  eternal  perditioo; 
and  if  they  can  but  so  far  prevail  against  their  sfai, 
as  to  arrive  at  the  lowermost  d^pree  of  sincere  obe- 
dience, and  but  just  pass  the  line  which  separates 
between  a  l!>ad  and  good  state,  that  so  if  they  die  as 
they  are  they  may  hope  to  escape  hell,  and  arrive  at 
some  d^ree  of  happiness,  they  think  they  have  veiy 
fairly  acquitted  themselves.  But  now,  besides  that 
line  which  parts  those  two  states  of  sin  and  grace  is 
not  so  easily  discernible  but  that  you  may  very  pro- 
bably be  deceived,  and  imagine  that  you  are  got 
over  it  into  the  state  of  grace,  whilst  you  are  yet 
upon  the  frontiers  of  the  dominion  o{  sin,  and  so 
may  perish  at  last  at  the  very  mouth  of  your  har- 
bour ;  besides  that  it  is  a  fearful  sign  that  you  are 
jfet  in  your  sins,  that  you  design  no  farther  but  just 
to  escape  that  everlasting  ruin  that  attends  them, 
which  plainly  shews  that  the  fear  of  hell  is  the  soul 
of  your  religion,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  de- 
gree of  true  love  to  Grod  intermingled  with  it,  with- 
out which  your  religion  will  be  altogether  insignifi** 
cant ;  besides  all  this,  I  say,  while  you  rest  in  such 
an  imperfect  state  of  goodness,  you  dwell  in  the  next 
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neighbourhood  to  a  nnful  state,  and  so  are  fti  ocm^ 
tinual  danger  of  returning  thither  again.  For  faoif 
is  it  possible  you  should  be  safe^  while  you  stay 
upon  the  brink  of  that  miserable  state  out  of  whic^ 
you  are  but  just  emeiged  and  recovered,  and  have 
so  many  strong  inclinations  within  you,  concurring 
with  the  numberless  temptations  without  you,  to 
thrust  you  headlongfJMck  again  into  it  ?  So  that  if 
you  would  be  secure,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  you  just 
to  get  out  of  your  sinful  state,  and  stay  there,  but 
you  must  stiU  be  removing  farther  and&rther  ftmn 
it,  by  proceeding  on  still  to  farther  degrees  of  pert 
Section.  For  you  must  consider  that  there  is  a  vast 
distance  between  a  state  of  sincere  and  of  confirmed 
goodness,  and  that  all  the  while  you  are  passing  on 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  you  are  more  or  less  indan^ 
ger  €i  rdapsing.  For  you  have  been  sincerely  good^ 
ever  jince  your  fiist  entrance  into  a  firm  and  hearty 
resolution  of  amendment ;  but,  alas !  since  that,  how 
many  times  have  you  been  in  dai^er  of  rehysing 
into  your  old  sinM  courses  again !  What  strong  con- 
tentions have  there  been  between  your  flesh  and 
your  spirit,  your  bad  inclinations  and  your  pious  re* 
solutions!  And  thpugh  the  latter  hath  been  most 
commonly  victorious,  yet  how  often  hath  it  been 
yielding,  yea,  how  often  hath  it  been  vanquished  J 
Insomuch,  that  if  you  had  not  by  a  quick  repent- 
ance revived  it  immediately,  it  had  been  dead  long 
since,  and  you  had  been  as  much  enslaved  to  your 
lusts  as  ever.  And  from  these  dangers  you  will 
never  be  wholly  fi*ee,  till  you  have  utterly  extin- 
guished your  vicious  inclinations,  and  inwrought  all 
the  virtues  of  religion. into  your  natures;  and  then 
you  will  be  arrived  to  that  confirmed  state  of  good- 
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11688,  from  which  it  will  be  moralljr  impoaiUe  fiir 
you  to  revolt.  If  therefore  you  would  secure  your 
peneverance  to  the  end,  beware  you  do  not  Umit 
yourBelve8  in  the  way;  for  though  if  you  die  but 
just  sincerely  good,  you  shall  certainly  escape  hell ; 
yet  in  all  probability  you  will  not  be  long  sincerely 
good,  unless  you  be  something  more ;  that  is^  unless 
you  proceed  in  the  degrees  of- virtue,  and  do  more 
and  more  suppress  your  evil  and  improve  your  good 
dispositions  and  inclinations.  For  so  long  as  there 
remains  in  you  any  lust  to  evil,  you  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  betrayed  by  it ;  and  the  stronger  that 
lust  is,  the  more  it  threatens  your  destruction.  So 
that  you  can  never  be  safe,  so  long  as  you  have  an 
enemy  aUve  in  your  breast ;  and  whilst  you  rest  in 
any  attainment  on  this  side  the  confirmed  state  of 
virtue,  in  which  there  is  an  utter  extinction  of  all 
evil  inclinations,  you  are  more  or  less  in  danger, 
proportionably  as  you  are  more  or  less  distant  from 
that  happy  period. 

VII.  To  our  final  perseverance,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  we  should  frequently  entertain  ourselves  with 
the  prospect  of  our  mortality,  and  endeavour  to  com- 
pose ourselves  beforehand  into  a  good  posture  of  dy- 
ing. For  thus  we  are  caUed  upon  in  this  our  mili- 
tant state,  to  consider  our  latter  endy  Deut.  xxxii. 
29.  and  by  the  examples  of  the  best  men  are  invited 
to  number  our  daysy  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  tmsdom^  Psalm  xc.  12.  and  to  wait  till  our 
change  comes^  Job  xiv.  14.  to  which  end  we  are  put 
in  mind,  that  here  we  have  no  abiding  city,  Heb. 
xiii.  14.  and  that  it  is  appointed Jbr  all  men  once  to 
die,  Heb.  ix.  27.  and  that  our  life  is  even  as  a  ra- 
jpoter,  that  appears  Jbr  a  little  time,  and  then  ro- 
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nishes  away^  Jatnes  iv.  14.  and  to  this  purpose  the 
apostle  applies  this  consideration,  1  Cor.  vii.  SO*  SO, 
31.  Now  this  I  say^  hrethreuy  that  is,  of  our  abode 
and  continuance  here,  (upon  which  he  exhorts  us  to 
compose  ourselves  to  a  great  indifferencj  as  to  the 
things  of  this  world,)  it  remains  that  both  they  that 
have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none ;  and  they 
that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not ;  and  they  that 
rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that 
buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that 
use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it :  for  the  fashion 
qf  this  world  passes  away :  i.  e.  Since  your  time  is 
here  very  short,  endeavour  beforehand  to  loosen 
yourselves  from  this  world,  and  to  put  yourselves 
into  a  fit  posture  of  leaving  it ;  for  it  is  but  a  short 
scene  that  will  quickly  be  shifted,  and  then  there 
will  an  eternal  state  of  things  succeed. 

And  indeed,  since  to  die  well  is  the  last  act  and 
final  consummation  of  our  Christian  warfare,  it  must 
needs  highly  concern  us  to  arm  and  prepare  our- 
selves for  it  beforehand,  lest  we  lose  the  blessed 
prize,  by  stumbling  just  at  the  goal,  and  after  a  long 
vdyage  miscarry  for  ever  within  sight  of  harbour. 
For  in  the  hour  of  death,  we  throw  our  last  cast  for 
an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery ;  and  how  much 
we  are  concerned  to  throw  that  well,  upon  which  so 
vast  a  stake  depends !  O  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  die ; 
to  pass  this  dark  entry  of  eternity,  through  which,  as  *'^ 

we  go,  right  or  wrong,  we  are  made  or  undone  for 
ever.  For  to  carry  us  right  through,  it  is  not  a  few 
death-bed  sorrows  or  good  wishes,  a  few  extorted 
promises  or  forced  resolutions,  or  frightful  prayers, 
or  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,**  will  serve  the  turn ; 
O  no!  it  is  an  expensive  passage,  which  we  shall 
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never  be  able  to  defray,  unless  we  carry  along  with 
us  a  large  stock  of  spiritual  preparations.  We  sbtSk 
have  need  of  a  strong  and  active  fiuth ;  of  a  mind 
well  furnished  with  wise  considerations ;  of  a  deep,  a 
large,  and  a  tried  repentance ;  an  unrestrained  dia- 
rity ;  a  confirmed  patience ;  a  profound  sulnmssion  to 
the  will  of  Grod;  and  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a 
blessed  eternity.  For  without  all  these  together,  we 
shall  be  very  ill-accoutred  to  die,  and  run  a  dread- 
ful hazard  of  miscarrying  for  ever.  And  these  are 
such  things  as  do  not  usually  spring  up  like  mush- 
rooms in  a  night,  or  in  the  few  disturbed  moments 
of  a  dying  time,  but  do  ask  a  much  larger  and  se- 
rener  season  to  grow  and  ripen  in.  So  that  if  we 
mean  to  die  well,  and  so  come  off  victoriously  in 
this  last  act  of  our  spiritual  warfare,  we  must  now, 
while  we  are  well,  be  frequently  entertaining  our 
meditations  in  the  charnel-house,  and  read  lectures 
to  ourselves  upon  the  skeletons  and  death-heads 
there,  those  emblems  and  representations  of  our  ap- 
proaching mortality ;  and  from  them  take  such  lively 
pictures  of  the  king  of  terrors,  as  may  render  his 
grim  visage  and  fearful  addresses  so  familiar  to  us, 
as  that  our  thoughts  may  be  beforehand  accustomed 
to  the  manner  of  hb  approaches;  with  what  an 
army  of  diseases  he  is  wont  to  lay  siege  to  the  fort  of 
our  life ;  how,  in  despite  of  all  the  resistances  of  na- 
ture, he  plants  and  quarters  them  in  our  veins  or  our 
arteries,  our  stomachs  or  our  bowels,  and  from  thence 
infests  us  all  over  with  continual  anguish  and  pain ; 
how,  when  he  hath  tired  and  exhausted  us  with  his 
continued  batteries,  and  worn  out  our  strength  with 
a  succession  of  wearisome  nights  to  sorrowfiil  days, 
he  at  last  storms  the  soul  out  of  all  the  outworks  of 
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nature,  and  forces  it  to  retire  into  the  heart;  and 
how,  when  he  hath  marked  us  for  dead  with  a  bap- 
tism of  clammy  and  fatal  sweats,  he  summons  oiir 
weeping  friends  to  assist  him,  to  grieve  and  vex  us 
with  their  parting  kisses  and  sorrowful  adieus ;  and 
how  at  length,  when  he  is  weary  of  tormenting  us 
any  more,  he  rushes  into  our  hearts,  and  with  a  few 
mortal  pangs  and  convulsions  tears  the  soul  from 
thence,  and  turns  it  out  to  seek  its  fortune  in  the 
wide  world  of  spirits ;  where  it  is  either  seized  on  by 
devils,  and  carried  away  to  their  dark  prisons  of  sor- 
row and  despair,  there  to  languish  out  its  life  in  a 
dismal  expectation  of  that  dreadful  day,  wherein  it 
must  change  its  bad  condition  for  a  worse ;  or  be 
conducted  by  angels  to  some  blessed  abode,  there  to 
remain  in  unspeakable  pleasure  and  tranquillity,  till 
it  is  crowned  with  a  glorious  resurrection.  Now 
since  it  is  most  certain  that  we  nriust  all  one  time  or 
other  experience  these  things,  but  most  uncertain 
how  soon ;  how  much  doth  it  concern  us  to  think  df 
them  beforehand,  and  to  forecast  such  provisions  and 
preparations  for  them,  as  that  whensoever  they  hap^ 
pen,  we  may  not  be  surprised.  For  besides  that  the 
frequent  meditation  of  death  will  femiliarize  its  ter- 
rors to  us,  so  that  whenever  it  comes,  our  mlnd^ 
which  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  converse 
with  it,  will  be  much  less  startled  and  amazed  at  it ; 
besides  that  it  will  wean  us  from  the  inordinate  de- 
sire and  over  eager  prosecution  of  the  things  of  this 
world,  which,  as  I  told  you  before,  are  the  snares 
with  which  our  vices  do  too  often  entangle  us ;  be- 
sides all  this,  I  say,  it  will  put  us  upon  laying  in  a 
store  of  spiritual  provisions  against  that  great  day  of 
expense.    For  he  that  often  considers  the  dreadful 
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approaches,  the  concomitant  terrors,  and  the  mo- 
mentous issues  and  consequents  of  death,  must  be 
strangely  stupified,  if  he  be  not  thereby  vigoroaaly 
excited  to  forearm  and  fortify  himself  with  all  those 
graces  and  defences  that  are  necessary  to  render  it 
easy»  safe»  and  prosperous. 

.  VIII.  To  our  final  perseverance  in  the  Christian 
warfare,  it  is  also  necessary,  that  in  order  to  the  put- 
ting ourselves  into  a  good  posture  to  die,  we  should 
discharge  our  consciences  of  all  the  relics  and  re- 
mains of  our  past  guilt :  for  so  we  are  commanded 
to  take  care  that  our  hearts  he  sprinkled  Jrom  an 
evil  conscience^  Heb.  x.  22.  and  to  hold  faith  and  a 
good  conscience^  1  Tim.  i.  19.  and  to  make  this  our 
rejoicings  the  testimony  of  our  conscience^  that  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  we  have  had  our 
conversation  in  the  world,  2  Cor.  i.  12.  in  a  word, 
to  live  in  all  good  conscience.  Acts  xxiii.  1.  and  to 
have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
towards  men.  Acts  xxiv.  16.  which,  though  they  are 
general  duties,  do  necessarily  imply  this  particular, 
that  we  should  very  nicely  and  curiously  examine 
our  consciences,  those  faithful  records  and  registers 
of  our  actions,  and  wherever  we  find  the  least  item 
of  an  uncancelled  guilt,  immediately  cross  it  out  by 
a  hearty  sorrow  for,  and  moral  revocation  of  it.  For 
notwithstanding  we  may  have  in  the  general  repent- 
ed of  all  our  past  sins ;  yet  there  are  some  sins,  which 
notwithstanding  we  react  no  more,  do  leave  a  last- 
ing guilt  upon  the  mind,  which  nothing  can  cancel 
but  our  actual  revoking  and  unsinning  them.  As 
supposing  tliat  I  have  heretofore,  either  by  my  bad 
counsels  or  example,  seduced  other  men  into  wicked 
courses ;  it  is  not  sufiicient  for  the  expiation  of  my 
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fault,  that  I  myself  abstain  from  those  wicked  courses 
for  the  future,  but  I  must  endeavour  to  undo  the 
mischief  which  I  have  done  to  others  by  them,  and 
by  a  solemn  recantation  of  my  past  follies,  by  per- 
suasion and  good  counsel,  and  the  application  of  all 
other  pious  and  prudent  mean%  endeavour  to  reduce 
those  whom  I  have  formerly  perverted.  For  till  I 
have  done  this,  I  wilfully  permit  the  mischievous 
effect  of  my  sin  to  remain;  and  if  when  I  have 
wounded  another,  I  suffer  him  to  perish,  without  tak- 
ing any  care  of  his  cure,  I  am  guilty  of  his  murder, 
though  I  never  wound  him  more.  Suppose  again, 
that  I  have  injured  another  by  any  malicious  slander 
or  calumny ;  it  is  not  enough  to  acquit  me  of  the 
guilt  of  it,  that  I  cease  to  scandalize  him  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  I  must  also  endeavour,  by  a  free  retracta- 
tion, to  vindicate  his  injured  name  from  the  ill  sur- 
mises of  those  to  whom  I  have  aspersed  him :  for  so 
long  as  his  reputation  suffers  through  my  not  re- 
tracting the  calumnies  I  have  cast  upon  it,  I  wilfully 
persist  to  defame  and  calumniate  him,  and  so  long 
the  guilt  of  it  must  stick  and  abide  upon  my  con- 
science. Once  more ;  suppose  I  have  injured  another 
in  his  estate,  either  by  theft,  or  fraud,  or  oppression, 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  acquit  me,  that  for  the 
future  I  forbear  defrauding,  forcing,  or  stealing  from 
him  any  more ;  but,  if  it  be  in  my  power,  I  must 
make  restitution  of  all  that  I  have  wrongfiilly  de- 
prived him  of;  and  that  to  himself,  if  he  be  living,  or 
if  not,  to  those  that  succeed  him  in  his  rights ;  and 
for  want  of  such,  to  the  poor,  who  by  God's  dotlation 
have  the  propriety  of  all  such  wefts  and  strays  as 
have  no  other  owner  surviving.  For  it  is  certain 
that  my  wrongful  seizure  of  what  is  another  man's 

z  4 
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doth  not  alienate  hid  right  to  it;  sol  that  lie  hatblfa6 
same  right  to  it  while  I  keep  it  tram  him,  as  be  had 
at  first  when  I  took  it  from  him ;  and  cona^iiebtljr^ 
till  I  restore  it  back  to  him,  I  contiBue  to  wrong  hiifll 
of  it ;  and  my  detaining  it  is  a  continued  repetitiott 
of  that  fraud,  or  theft,  or  oppression,  by  whidi  I 

itr^PK 


wrongfully  seized  it  r^bd  whilst  I  thus  continue  the 
sin,  it  is  impossible  but  the  guilt  of  it  must  still  abidd 
upon  me.  In  these  cases  therefore  it  concerns  ua  to 
be  very  nice  and  curious  in  examining  our  aocoimts^' 
to  see  if  there  be  any  of  these  scores  yet  uncancdledf 
any  of  these  bad  effects  of  our  sin  yet  remaining: 
for  if  any  such  matter  appear  in  our  accounts,  it  cod- 
cems  us  as  much  as  our  everlasting  interest  amounta 
to,  to  use  all  present  care  and  diligence  to  discharge 
it,  that  so  before  death  summons  us  to  give  up  ow 
accounts  to  the  great  Auditor  of  the  world,  all  scores 
between  him  and  us  may  be  evened  and  adjusted; 
And  indeed  if  we  would  be  safe,  it  vastly  imports  us 
to  leave  as  little  as  may  be  to  do  upon  a  death-bed  ; 
for  that  is  most  commonly  a  very  improper  state  for 
religious  action ;  since,  for  all  we  know,  we  may  be 
distracted  in  it  by  a  fever,  or  stupified  by  an  apo- 
plexy, or  deprived  of  the  use  of  reason  by  the  insuf- 
ferable torments  of  a  stone;  either  of  which  wiH 
render  us  incapable  of  every  thing  but  dying.  Or  if 
neither  of  these  should  happen,  yet  to  be  sure  a  djdng 
state  will  bring  work  enough  with  it ;  sorrows  and 
care  enough,  fears  and  impatiencies  enough  to  exer- 
cise all  our  virtue,  and  employ  all  our  reason.  So 
that  if  we  carry  with  us  to  our  death-bed  any  item 
or  relic  of  uncancelled  guilt,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one 
but  in  the  hurry  of  dying  we  shall  leave  it  uncan- 
celled, and  be  arrested  for  it  by  the  divine  justice 
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idien  we  come  into  eternitj.  Wherefore,  as  we 
would  prevent  this  fatal  issue  of  our  Christian  war- 
fare, it  concerns  us  now  we  are  well  to  make  a  dili- 
gent inspection  into  our  consciences,  to  see  if  there 
yet  remains  any  old  reckonings  of  guilt  undischarged 
by  us ;  and  if  there  be,  not  to  give  re^t  to  our  eyee^ 
nor  slumber  to  our  eyelids,  till  by  an  actual  unsinning 
and  revocation  of  the  &cts,  we  have  totally  crossed 
and  discharged  them.  But  then,  because  many  of 
these  may  slip  out  of  our  mind,  and  so  be  past  reco^ 
very, 

IX.  To  the  happy  conclusion  of  this  our  Christian 
warfare,  it  is  also  necessary,  that,  to  compensate,  so 
£Eur  as  we  are  able,  for  these  relics  of  guilt  in  us,  we 
should  take  care  to  redeem  the  time  we  have  for- 
merly misspent  in  sinful  courses,  by  being  doubly  di- 
ligent in  the  exercise  of  all  the  contrary  virtues,  and 
the  doing  all  the  contrary  good  we  are  able :  for  of 
all  the  outward  blessings  that  Ood  affords  us,  our 
time  is  incompar^y  the  most  precious  and  inesti- 
mable ;  and  therefore,  though  he  gives  us  his  other 
blessings  in  great  variety,  and  provides  for  us  a  plen- 
tiful choice  of  meats,  drinks,  and  raiment,  yet  in  the 
distribution  of  our  time  he  seems  to  be  more  sparing 
and  straithanded ;  for  he  gives  it  not  to  us  in  rivers, 
but  drop  by  drop,  and  minute  after  minute,  so  that 
we  can  never  enjoy  two  moments  together,  but, 
whenever  he  gives  us  one,  he  always  takes  away  an- 
other. And  yet,  good  God !  what  waste  do  we  make 
of  these  precious  drops  of  which  thou  art  so  nice  and 
sparing!  How  great  a  part  of  itdo  we  consume  in 
our  childhood  upon  the  indifferent  vsoities  of  nuts: 
and  rattles,  and  afterwards  upon  the  much  more  ri- 
diculous and  unreasonable  ones  of  our  viciousi  priK' 
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fuse,  and  extravagant  appetites !  So  that  by  that  time 
we  come  to  a  serious  prosecution  of  the  great  end  of 
our  beings,  the  main  part  of  our  time  is  uauaUj 
dapsed  beyond  revocation.  How  much  therefine 
doth  it  concern  us^  after  we  have  so  prodigally  squan- 
dered away  the  greatest  part  of  the  treasure  of  our 
time,  to  make  the  best  improvement  of  the  small  re- 
mainder ;  that  so  we  may  at  least  morally  recover 
that  which  is  physicaUy  irrecoverable:  for  though 
we  cannot  cause  the  past  minutes  we  have  ill-spent 
to  be  present  again,  yet  we  can  redouble  our  dili- 
gence for  the  future,  and  thereby  render  every  one 
minute  to  come  equivalent  to  every  two  that  are 
past :  for  by  a  double  diligence  we  may  live  as  much 
in  one  day,  as  we  can  in  two  by  a  single ;  and  con- 
sequently, by  doubly  improving  that  part  of  our  time 
which  is  yet  good  and  to  come,  we  may  morally  re- 
trieve that  part  which  is  lost  and  gone. 

This  therefore  the  gospel  requires  at  our  hands, 
that,  after  we  have  lived  out  a  great  part  of  our  time 
to  no  purpose,  we  should  from  thenceforth  Uve  much 
in  a  little  while,  and  retrieve  our  past  negligence 
by  our  future  diligence,  and  redeem  the  time  we 
have  spent  upon  our  lusts,  by  exerting  the  contrary 
virtues  more  vigorously  for  the  future;  that  the 
more  profane  we  have  been  for  the  time  past,  the 
more  devout  we  should  be  for  the  time  to  come ; 
that  the  more  we  have  abounded  heretofore  in  frauds 
and  oppressions,  the  more  we  should  abound  hereaf- 
ter in  charity  and  alms ;  that  the  more  industrious 
we  have  been  to  seduce  and  debauch  men,  the  more 
zealous  we  should  be  to  reduce  and  reclaim  them;  and 
by  our  future  candour,  and  cliaritable  construction  of 
men,  endeavour  to  compensate  for  the  malice  of  our 
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past  slanders  and  defamations.  ThusEphes.iv.S8.Z<0/ 
him  that  stole  steal  no  more ;  aye,  but  that  is  not 
enough ;  but  he  must  also  endeavour  to  redeem  his 
past  thefts  by  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  the  con- 
trary virtue  for  the  future ;  but  rather  let  him  la^ 
hour,  working  with  his  own  hmids  the  thing  which 
is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  fo  him  that  needs. 
So  also  Dan.  iv.  27.  Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteous^ 
ness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the 
poor;  i.  e.  Whereas,  for  the  time  past,  the  course  of 
thy  life  hath  very  much  abounded  with  cruelty  and 
injustice,  do  thou  now  endeavour  to  redeem  the  guilt 
of  it,  (for  so  the  Hebrew  verb  signifies,)  by  exerting 
more  vigorously  the  contrary  virtues,  viz.  of  justice 
to  all,  and  of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  afflicted.  And 
to  this  purpose  St.  Paul's  example  is  proposed  to  our 
imitation,  who,  because  for  the  time  past  he  had 
been  a  great  persecutor  of  Christianity,  did  for  the 
future  labour  more  abundantly  than  any  other  apo- 
stle to  advance  and  propagate  it,  1  Cor.  xv.  9»  10. 
The  observance  of  which  rule  is  highly  necessary  to 
the  reducing  this  our  warfare  to  a  prosperous  issue : 
for,  as  I  told  you  before,  there  are  many  sins,  which, 
after  we  have  forsaken  the  practice  of  them,  do  stick 
such  a  guilt  upon  the  conscience,  as  without  our  un- 
doing them,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  is  not  to  be  wiped 
off;  such  as  wicked  counsel,  malicious  detraction, 
and  unjust  gain :  all  which  we  are  bound,  so  far  as  it 
is  in  our  power,  not  only  to  avoid,  but  actually  to  re- 
voke. But,  alas !  there  are  many  of  these  which  in 
a  long  course  of  sin  are  utterly  forgotten  by  us,  and 
consequently  are  past  revocation;  and  in  this  case 
all  we  can  do,  to  take  off  the  guilt  of  them,  is,  in  the 
general  course  of  our  lives  to  abound  in  the  practice 
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of  the  contrary  virtues,  and  to  do  the  utmost  aer* 
▼ice  we  are  able  to  the  souls  and  good  names  and 
bodies  of  men.  For  charity 9  saith  the  apostle,  jsioff 
eMer  a  multitude  ofsms,  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  that  is,  when 
it  appears  by  the  abundance  of  our  charity  that  we 
would  abolish  and  repair  all  the  injuries  we  hove 
done,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  God  in  this  case  wiB 
accept  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  deal  as  merdfiilfy 
by  us  as  if  we  had  actually  done  it.  For  if  it  appear 
in  his  sight  that  we  would  do  it  if  we  could,  we  are 
in  his  account  as  truly  obedient  to  him,  as  if  we 
had  actually  performed  it,  and  consequently  shall  be 
dealt  with  by  the  same  proportions  of  mercy.  But 
it  is  only  an  extraordinary  charity  that  can  evidence 
this;  since  what  is  ordinary  we  are  obliged  to^ 
though  we  had  no  past  injuries  to  abolish ;  but  to 
insure  our  reconciliation  with  God,  it  is  requisite 
that  we  should  evidence  to  him  our  sincere  willing- 
ness to  do,  not  only  what  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to,  if  we  had  not  been  injurious,  but  also 
what  we  are  obliged  to  since  we  have  been  injurious. 
Now  as  actual  reparation,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  is 
necessary  to  evidence  this,  when  we  remember  the 
injuries  we  have  done,  so  an  extraordinary  charity  is 
no  less  necessary  to  evidence  this,  when  we  have  for- 
gotten them.  And  this  I  suppose  is  the  meaning  of 
that  parallel  passage  of  St.  James,  chap.  v.  SO.  He  that 
converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way 
shall  save  a  soul  from  deaths  and  shall  hide  a  muU 
titude  of  sins;  i.  e.  by  such  an  illustrious  act  of  cha- 
rity to  the  soul  of  his  brother,  he  shall  obtain  par- 
don of  God  for  many  of  those  forgotten  injuries 
which  he  hath  formerly  done,  and  is  now  no  other- 
wise able  to  repair.    So  that  if  we  would  make  sure 
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work  of  our  Christian  warfare,  and  ascertain  itp 
being  finally  crowned  with  success;  as  in  general 
we  must  endeavour  to  redeem,  the  past  time  W€ 
have  spent  in  vicious  courses,  by  abounding  in .  the 
practice  of  the  contrary  virtues ;  so  in  particulpr,  if 
for  the  time  past  we  have  lived  in  finy  of  those  inr^ 
jurious  courses  which  do  naturally  fix  a  more  lasting 
guilt  upon  the  mind,  we  must  take  care  Qot  only  to 
repair,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  those  injuries  we  jrer 
member,  but  also  to  wipe  off  the  guilt  of  those  we 
have  forgotten,  by  an  extraordinary  charity  and  b^ 
neficence,  by  laying  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  do 
good,  and  endeavouring  in  our  several  stations,  ac- 
cording as  God  hath  enabled  us,  to  reduce  the  jspuls^ 
relieve  the  bodies,  and  vindicate  the  reputation  of 
our  brethren. 

X.  And  lastly,  to  our  final  perseverance  in  well- 
doing, it  is  also  necessary  that  we  should  labour 
after  a  rational  and  well-grounded  assurance  of  hear 
yc^n.  I  put  this  in  the  last  place,  because  it  is 
usually  the  last  attained,  and  is  not  to  be  presently 
expected  and.  catched  at,  as  soon  as  we  are  entered 
into  a  religious  state.  For  there  are  a  great  manir 
stages  of  religion  to  be  passed,  before  we  can  modestly 
expect  to  arrive  at  assurance.  In  the  b^inning  of 
our  religion,  when  we  are  just  recovered  out  of  a  vi* 
cious  state,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible,  if  we  do  at 
all  understand  ourselves,  that  we  9ge  as  yet  in  a 
great  deal  of  danger,  and  do  border  so  very  near 
upon  that  bad  state  we  are  escaped  from,,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  we  are  in 
or  out  of  it.  For  though  we  are  fully  purposed  and 
resolved  against  it,  yet  we  cannot  well  divine  what 
will  be  the  issue  of  it.    Our  resolution  is  yet  so 
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young,  so  raw  and  unexperienced,  and  besi^ed  with 
80  many  powerful  counterstriving  inclinations,  that 
we  cannot  confide  in  it  without  great  folly  and  pre- 
sumption. For  till  sufficient  trial  hath  been  made 
of  it»  for  all  that  we  know,  it  may  prove  to  be  only 
a  godly  mood,  or  a  short  ludd  interval  between  the 
raving  fits  of  our  lust  and  extravagant  affections, 
which  in  a  few  days  perhaps  may  return  again,  and 
utterly  alienate  and  distract  us  from  all  our  sober 
counsels  and  purposes.  And  if  it  should  so  happen, 
that  which  we  now  look  upon  as  our  cure  and  re- 
covery will  prove  but  an  intermission  of  our  disease. 
And  when  for  some  time  we  have  tried  our  resolu- 
tion, and  found  that  it  hath  bravely  resisted  those 
temptations  that  have  hitherto  assaulted  it,  yet  we 
cannot  presently  be  reasonably  assured  of  it,  con- 
sidering the  fickleness  and  inconstancy  of  our  na- 
ture. For  it  may  be,  it  hath  not  been  yet  assaulted 
on  the  weak  side,  or  it  hath  not  been  nicked  with  a 
seasonable  temptation,  or  it  may  be,  we  may  be 
more  remiss  and  careless  another  time,  or  more  ve- 
hemently inclined  to  a  vicious  compliance ;  and  then 
those  temptations  which  we  have  hitherto  conquered 
may  captivate  and  subdue  us.  And  if  it  thus 
happen,  that  which  we  now  look  upon  as'  an  ever- 
lasting breach  between  us  and  our  lusts  may  prove 
only  a  pet  or  short  distaste,  and,  like  the  falling  out 
of  lovers,  end  in  the  renewing  of  love.  And  till  we 
have  made  some  considerable  progress  in  the  morti- 
fication of  our  sinful  inclinations,  and  the  acquisition 
of  their  contrary  habits,  our  religion  will  have  so 
many  flaws,  defects,  and  imperfections  in  it,  as  will 
give  us  great  reason,  if  we  have  any  modesty  in  us, 
to  be  very  fearful  and  jealous  of  it.     But   since 
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without  sincerity  in  religion  we  can  have  no  title  to 
heaven,  it  hence  follows,  that  without  a  clear  sense 
of  our  sincerity  we  can  have  no  assurance  of  our 
title  to  it ;  and  such  a  clear  sense  as  is  necessary  to 
found  such  an  assurance  on  is  not  to  be  acquired, 
you  see,  without  a  thorough  trial  of  our  resolution  in 
a  long  and  vigorous  course  of  religion.  So  that  for 
men  to  be  immediately  snatching  at  assurance,  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  entered  into  a  good  life,  argues 
them  not  to  be  so  sensible  as  they  should  be  of  their 
own  imperfection  and  frailty;  they  ought  in  mo- 
desty to  expect  a  while,  and  not  conclude  too  soon 
for  themselves,  till  they  have  made  a  through  trial  of 
their  resolution ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  strive  on, 
in  hope  that  by  the  blessing  of  God  concurring  with 
their  endeavours,  they  shall  at  last  attain  such  a 
certain  sense  and  feeling  of  their  own  sincerity,  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  infer  a  firm  and  rational  as* 
surance.  For  assurance  being  the  top  of  Christian 
attainment,  we  must  ascend  to  it  gradually,  by  the 
intermediate  staves  and  rounds  of  a  tried  and  last- 
ing obedience,  and  not  leap  up  in  an  instant,  before 
we  have  taken  all  the  steps  and  degrees  that  lead 
thither. 

But  though  we  ought  not  to  be  too  forward  in 
our  assurance,  yet  we  are  bound  to  labour  after  it  in 
a  due  and  regular  way;  that  is,  to  persist  in  our 
obedience  till  we  have  reduced  our  inward  and  out- 
ward motions  to  such  a  degree  of  conformity  to  the 
standard  of  the  gospel,  as  that  upon  comparing  our- 
selves with  it  we  may  be  able,  without  flattery  or 
presumption,  to  conclude  our  own  sincerity  and  up- 
rightness. I  know  there  is  a  much  shorter  passage 
to  assurance,  which  some  of  late  have  pretended  to ; 
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and  that  is,  by  certain  unaooountatde  moomes  and 
manifestations  of  God's  Spirit,  who,  as  they  pretend, 
doth  immediately  whisper  and  reveal  to  them  their 
title  and  intevest  in  heaven.  But  this,  alas !  is  too 
inuch  like  the  north-east  passage  to  the  Indies; 
which  is  shorter  indeed,  if  it  could  be  fimnd,  but  so 
very  dangerous,  that  I  doubt  there  are  but  few  that 
attempt  it  but  miscarry ;  and  it  is  well  if  they  do  not 
finally  perish  in  the  discovery.  Not  that  I  do  in  die 
least  doubt  but  God  doth  many  times  suggest  and 
whisper  unspeakable  comforts  and  assurances  to  the 
minds  of  good  men ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  this  is  an  arbitrarious  gift,  which  he  seldom  if 
ever  bestows  but  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  encourage  us  to  some  great  work,  or  to 
support  us  under  some  extraordmary  suffering.  For 
he  is  a  wise  and  careful  Father  of  his  children,  and 
knows  it  is  much  more  necessary  for  us  to  be  good, 
than  to  be  ravished  and  transported,  and  that  such 
high  cordials  are  neither  proper  nor  safe  for  us  but 
in  great  extremities ;  and  therefore  for  us  to  expect 
that  he  should  make  them  our  ordinary  food  and 
entertainment  is  an  argument  of  our  childish  igno- 
rance and  presumption.  But  though  such  imme- 
diate whispers  and  revelations  may  serve  to  good 
purposes  in  a  pinch  of  extremity,  yet  are  they  by  no 
means  to  be  built  upon  as  the  foundations  of  our  or- 
dinary, standing  assurance.  For  so  long  as  there  is 
an  evil  spirit  without,  and  a  disordered  fancy  within 
us,  that  can  imitate  these  whispers,  we  shall  be  con- 
tinually liable,  so  long  as  we  put  confidence  in  them, 
to  all  the  cheats  and  impostures  of  natural  and  dia- 
bolical enthusiasm,  and  unavoidably  mistake  many 
an  injection  of  the  Devil,  and  many  a  warm  flush  of 
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fancy,  or  brisk  fermentation  of  melancholy  humour, 
for  a  whisper  and  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  by  this  means  be  often  lulled  into  false  confi* 
dences  and  assurances,  which,  like  golden  dreams^ 
will  vanish  when  we  awake,  and  leave  us  miserably 
disappointed.  That  assurance  therefore  which  we 
are  to  aim  at  must  be  founded  in  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience,  and  inferred  from  the  sense  of  our 
own  integrity  and  uprightness. 

And  this  we  are  commanded  to  endeavour  after ; 
so,  Heb.  X.  22.  we  are  bid  to  draw  near  unto  God,  cv 
7r\vipo<fH>pif  TiVrcwf ,  in  confidence,  oxfaU  assurance  qf 
faith,  that  is,  in  a  firm  persuasion  of  Gk)d's  love  to 
US5  and  our  interest  in  his  promises ;  which  persua- 
sion is  to  be  founded  upon  an  inward  sense  of  our 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled Jrom  an  evil  conscience, 
and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, Heb.  vi.  11.  to  be  diligent  in  good  worts, 
to  theJuU  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end,  i.  e.  to 
be  so  diligent  in  our  duty  as  that  we  may  thereby 
acquire  such  a  full  assurance  of  our  reward  as  may 
enable  us  to  continue  and  hold  out  to  the  end.  For 
St.  John  tells  us,  that  it  is  by  the  integrity  of  our 
virtue,  and  particularly  of  our  love  to  one  another, 
that  we  are  to  assure  our  hearts  b^ore  God, 
1  John  iii.  14, 19.  for,  saith  he,  verse  21.  If  our  heart 
condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  towards 
God;  and  for  this  purpose  among  others,  the  same 
apostle  tells  us,  he  wrote  this  catholic  epistle,  that 
true  Christians  might  know  and  ie  assured  that 
they  had  eternal  life,  1  John  v*  18. 

From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
labour  aft;er  such  an  assurance  of  heaven,  as  natu« 
rally  ariseth  from  the  clear  and  certain  sense  of  our 
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sincerity  towards  God,  and  the  firm  belief  of  the 
promise  of  eternal  life,  to  which  our  sineeritj  en^ 
titles  us.  For  when  we  are  so  far  improved  in  reli^ 
gion,  as  that  upon  an  impartial  survey  of  oursdvei 
we  can  feel  our  own  integrity,  and  sensibly  perceive 
that  our  intention  is  pure,  our  resolution  fixed,  and 
our  heart  entirely  devoted  to  God,  we  may  from 
thence  most  certainly  infer  our  title  and  interest  to 
the  promise  of  heaven.  So  that  to  the  obtaining 
this  assurance,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is,  so  far  to 
purify  our  intentions  from  sinister  aims,  and  subdue 
our  bad  inclination  to  our  resolution  and  obedience, 
as  that  whenever  we  reflect  upon  and  compare  our- 
selves with  the  rule,  our  conscience  may  be  able 
without  any  diffidence  to  pronounce  us  sincere ;  and 
then  we  may  as  certainly  conclude  our  interest  in 
heaven,  as  we  can  that  God's  promises  are  true: 
and  if  after  we  are  thus  far  improved  in  religion,  we 
still  remain  unassured,  it  proceeds  not  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  evidence,  but  either  from  a  melan- 
choly temper,  or  a  weak  faith,  or  a  misinformed 
conscience :  and  which  soever  of  these  is  the  cause 
of  it,  when  that  is  once  removed,  we  shall  as  plainly 
feel  our  own  sincerity,  and  therein  our  interest  in 
heaven,  as  we  do  now  our  bodily  passions.  And 
having  once  attained  this  assurance,  it  will  animate 
our  hearts  with  an  heroic  courage  against  all  temp- 
tations, and  carry  usr  on  with  unspeakable  alacrity 
through  all  the  remaining  stages  of  our  duty ;  it  will 
invigorate  our  endeavours,  and  wing  our  activity, 
and  make  us  all  life  and  spirit  in  the  exercises  of 
our  holy  religion.  And  as  when  the  Christian  army, 
after  a  tedious  march  towards  the  land  of  Canaan, 
came  within  view  of  the  holy  city,  and  beheld  afar 
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off  the  towers  and  turrets  of  Jerusalem,  they  were 
so  ecstasied  with  joy,  that  they  made  the  heavens 
ring  with  triumphant  shouts  and  acclamations,  and 
as  if  that  sight  had  given  new  souls  to  them,  ran  on 
upon  their  enemies  with  a  courage  that  forced  vic- 
tory wherever  they  came ;  so  when  a  good  man, 
after  a  long  progress  from  one  degree  of  virtue  to 
another,  is  got  so  fiar,  as  that  from  a  certain  sense 
and  feeling  of  his  own  sincerity  he  can  discern  the 
new  Jerusalem  above,  and  his  own  interest  in  it, 
that  blessed  sight  will  fill  him  with  so  much  joy, 
courage,  and  alacrity,  that  no  temptation  for  the  fu- 
ture will  be  able  to  withstand  or  interrupt  him.  80 
that  his  conscience  will  be  always  ringing  with  ac- 
clamations of  victory,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
march  wiU  be  all  a  triumphal  progress  to  him  ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  to  die,  and 
pass  the  gate  of  this  blessed  city,  the  firm  assurance 
which  he  hath  of  admittance  will  dispel  the  fears, 
sweeten  the  troubles,  and  assuage  the  pangs  and 
agonies  of  the  dolorous  passage.  So  that  he  will  die, 
not  only  with  peace,  but  with  joy,  and  go  away  into 
eternity  with  hallelujahs  in  his  mouth.  If  therefore 
we  mean  to  bring  Jthis  our  spiritual  warfare  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  it  concerns  us  now,  while  we  have 
opportunity,  to  labour  after  a  wise  and  well-grounded 
assurance  of  heaven. 


SECT.  VI. 

ConUuning  certain  motives  to  prest  men  to  the  practice  of  theie 
duties  of  perseverance  in  the  Christian  warfare, 

JllAVING  in  the  foregoing  section  described  all 
those  duties  which  appertain  to  the  last  part  of  ouf 
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Christian  warfare^  to  wit,  final  perseverance  r  and 
shewn  how  effectually  they  all  contribute  thereunto,  I 
shall  now,  according  to  my  former  method,  condiide 
with  some  motives  to  press  and  persuade  men  to  the 
practice  of  them ;  all  which  I  shall  deduce  finom  the 
consideration  of  the  great  and  urgent  necessity  of 
our  final  perseverance,  to  which  those  duties  are 
such  necessary  helps  and  means.  For  unless  we 
take  in  the  assistance  of  these  duties,  in  all  probebi* 
lity  we  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  out  to  the  end ; 
and  unless  we  persevere  to  the  end,  we  are  guilty  of 
the  most  fatal  and  mischievous  piece  of  folly  in  the 
world.    For  consider, 

1.  If  after  we  have  made  some  progress  in  re- 
ligion, we  wilfully  relapse,  we  shall  go  back  much 
faster  than  ever  we  have  proceeded. 

2.  If  once  we  totally  relapse,  we  shall  thereby  for- 
feit all  the  fruit  of  our  past  labour. 

3.  We  shall  forfeit  the  fruit  of  our  labour  after  we 
have  undergone  the  greatest  difficulty  of  it. 

4.  We  shall  not  only  forfeit  the  fruit  of  our  past 
labour,  but  also  render  our  recovery  more  hazardous 
and  difficult  than  ever. 

5.  We  shall  not  only  render  our  future  recovery 
more  difficult,  but  also  plunge  ourselves  for  the  pre- 
sent into  a  far  more  guilty  and  criminal  condition 
than  ever. 

6.  We  shall  not  only  render  ourselves  for  the  pre- 
sent more  guilty,  but  as  a  certain  consequence  of 
that,  expose  ourselves,  if  we  die  in  our  apostasy,  to  a 
deeper  and  more  dreadful  ruin. 

I.  Consider,  when  once  we  have  wilfully  relapsed, 
unless  we  immediately  recover,  we  shall  go  much 
faster  back  than  ever  we  went  forward.     For  in  the 
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beginning  of  our  religious  progress  we  are  fain  to 
sail  for  a  great  while  against  wind  and  tide,  against 
a  strong  gale  of  temptation  from  without,  and  a  rapid 
stream  bf  inclination  from  within ;  and  while  we  do 
thus,  we  must  be  contented  to  get  our  ground  by 
inches,  and  move  forward  by  slow  and  insensible  de- 
grees; but  in  all  our  wilful  apostasies  we  are  car- 
ried on  secundoflumine^  with  a  full  drift  of  tempta- 
tion and  inclination.  So  that  if  when  once  we  have 
wilfully  sinned  we  do  not  immediately  check  our- 
selves by  repentance,  in  all  probability  we  shall  be 
driven  farther  back  in  a  day,  than  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  forward  in  a  week.  For  your  progress  in  re- 
ligion lying  up  hill,  but  your  apostasy  down,  you 
must  expect,  when  once  you  are  falling,  to  descend 
much  faster  than  ever  you  ascended,  and  to  get  far 
sooner  to  the  bottom  again  than  you  can  to  the  top, 
though  you  should  happen  to  fall  just  in  the  midway, 
and  have  no  farther  to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 
For  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  what  strength  a  bad 
inclination  gets  by  a  short  repast  and  gratification ; 
how  when  it  hath  been  almost  pined  away  by  a  long 
abstinence,  a  taste  of  sinful  pleasure  will  raise  and 
revive  it,  and  render  it  as  brisk  and  vigorous  as  ever ; 
insomuch  that  it  usually  requires  a  great  many  acts 
of  mortification  to  re-extinguish  that  life  and  strength 
it  acquires  in  one  short  gratification.  For  as  the 
fierce  tiger,  after  a  long  confinement,  will  lie  down 
tamely  in  his  den,  and  by  degrees  lose  all  his  fierce- 
ness, and  grow  manageable  and  obsequious ;  but  let 
him  take  but  one  warm  draught  of  blood,  and  his 
own  savage  nature  immediately  revives,  and  he 
grows  as  cruel  and  outrageous  as  ever :  just  so  it  is 
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with  our  wicked  inclinations^  which  being  reduced 
from  their  excesses,  and  kept  under  the  dose  con- 
finement of  a  holy  resolution,  will  by  d€|prees  grow 
tame  and  gentle,  and  forget  the  allurii^  relishes  of 
sin ;  but  if  once  we  suffer  them  to  In^ak  loose  again, 
and  to  come  at  those  sinful  pleasures  from  which 
they  have  been  a  long  while  alienated,  they  will  soon 
recover  their  natural  wildness,  and  become  as  headr 
strong  and  violent  as  ever.     Wherefore  it  mightily 
concerns  us  to  have  a  great  care  of  all  wilful  aposta- 
sies ;  for  to  be  sure  your  'first  slip  will  vehemently 
incline  you  to  a  second,  and  that  more  vehemently 
to  a  third ;  and  so,  like  men  that  are  running  head- 
long down  hill,  the  farther  you  go  the  more  you  will 
be  pressed  forward  by  your  own  weight,  and  the 
harder  it  will  be  for  you  to  stop  and  recover  your- 
selves.    So  that  if  you  do  not  immediately  stop,  you 
will  by  a  few  days'  sin  lose  back  all  the  ground  you 
have  got  by  many  a  year's  warfare ;  you  will  pull 
down  more  of  your  religion  by  one  wilful  sin,  than 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  again  by  many  a  virtuous 
action ;  and  like  some  prodigal  drudges  spend  more 
in  one  mad  frolic,  than  you  have  earned  by  many  a 
hard  day's  labour.     And  if  you  do  thus,  it  is  impos- 
sible you  should  ever  improve ;  for  what  you  do  in  a 
week,  you  will  undo  again  in  a  day ;  and  so,  instead 
of  pressing  forward,  you  will  dance  in  a  circle,  and 
always  end  where  you  begun.     So  that  unless  you 
go  on  and  persevere  in  well-doing,  all  your  strife 
and  warfare  against  sin  will  be  but  like  rolling  of  a 
Sisyphiis's  stone,  which  after  you  have  been  a  long 
while  raising  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  wiU  in  a  moment 
tumble  down  again  upon  you ;  so  that  either  you 
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must  undergo  the  same  pains  to  raise  it  again,  or  Ue 
down  under  it,  and  tamely  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
crushed  into  eternal  ruin  by  it. 

II.  Consider,  if  after  we  have  made  some  progress 
in  religion  we  totally  relapse,  we  thereby  forfeit  the 
fruit  of  all  our  past  labour.     For  so  God  himself  by 
the  prophet  pronounces  i|i.  the   case,  £zek.  xviii. 
24.   When  the  righteous  turneth  away  from  his     ^ 
righteousness^  and  conimittelh  iniquity ^  and  doetb 
according  to  all  the  abominations  that  the  wicked 
man  doeth^  shall  he  Uvef  All  his  righteousness 
that  he  hath  done  shall  not  be  mentioned :  in  his 
trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed^  and  in  his  sin 
that  he  hath  sinned^  in  them  shall  he  die :  i.  e.  how 
good  soever  he  may  have  been  for  the  time  past,  if 
he  doth  not  persevere  to  the  end,  but  wilfully  re- 
lapse into  folly  and  wickedness,  all  the  virtue  h^ 
hath  exercised,  and  all  the  good  he  hath  done,  shall       / 
be  quite  struck  off  from  his  accounts,  and  be  never 
so  much  as  mentioned  to  his  benefit  and  advantage ; 
but  in  that  wickedness  whereinto  he  is  fallen,  he  shall 
as  certainly  perish,  as  if  all  his  Ufe  had  been  a  con- 
tinued act  or  uninterrupted  course  of  iniquity.     Sa 
also  Heb.  x.  S8.  J[f  a?iy  shcJl  draw  bacJc^  my  soul 
shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him^    And  indeed  this  is 
a  most  necessary  effect  of  our  apostasy :  for  by  faU^ 
ing  off  from  our  Christian  course,  we  put  ourselv^ 
back  into  the  same  state  and  condition  wherein  we 
were  before  we  entered  upon  it ;  and  the  effect  of 
all  those  good  things  which  we  did  from  the  time 
we  entered  upon,  to  the  time  we  deserted  it,  will  be 
so  voided  and  abolished,  that  there  will  not  remain 
the  least  trace  or  footstep  of  it  in  our  natures,  h\kt 
our  will  will  become  as  obstinate  again,  our  affections 
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and  appetites  as  wild  and  extravagant,  as  if  we  had 
all  along  permitted  them  to  run  on  in  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  iniquity.  And  having  thus  extin- 
guished all  the  good  effects  of  our  past  warfiue,  and 
rendered  bjr  our  wilful  apostasy  our  natures  as  <xv- 
rupt  and  depraved  as  ever,  we  shall  thereby  be  ex- 
posed again  to  the  wr^  and  displeasure  of  God. 
For  God's  love  and  hatred  are  unvariaUy  determined 
to  the  same  grounds  and  reasons;  and  herein  con- 
sists their  immutability ;  not  that  he  always  loves  or 
always  hates  the  same  persons,  out  of  a  blind  fond- 
ness to  the  one  or  unreasonable  prejudice  to  the 
other,  but  that  he  alwasrs  loves  and  alwajrs  hates 
them  for  the  same  reasons :  and  he  hath  expressly 
declared,  that  goodness  and  wickedness  are  the  con«- 
trary  reasons  of  this  his  contrary  affection  to  his 
creatures :  which  if  it  be,  it  will  hence  necessarily 
follow,  that  as  his  hatred  must  convert  into  love  to 
us,  when  from  wicked  we  become  good ;  so  his  love 
must  convert  into  hatred  of  us,  when  from  good  we 
degenerate  into  wicked.  Which  alteration  of  his 
affection  towards  us  proceeds  not  from  any  change 
in  his  nature,  but  from  a  change  in  ours :  he  always 
proceeds  upon  steady  and  unchangeable  principles, 
and  is  for  ever  fixed  and  constant  to  the  reasons  of 
his  love  and  hatred ;  which  he  could  not  be,  if  he  did 
not  alter  his  affection  to  us,  when  the  reason  of  it  is 
altered ;  if  he  did  not  abominate  us  when  he  sees  us 
faUen  and  degenerated  from  that  state  of  goodness, 
for  the  sake  of  which  he  loved  us  and  took  pleasure 
in  us.  So  that  by  wilfully  retreating  from  our  re- 
ligious progress,  we  do  not  only  extinguish  all  those 
good  effects  which  it  had  produced  in  our  natures, 
not  only  revive  those  inveterate  lusts  we  had  almost 
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mortified,  and  Uast  those  tender  graces  which  we 
had  therein  acquired  and  improved ;  but,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  we  run  out  of  God's  arms  and  em- 
braces, and  throw  ourselves  headlong  from  those 
glorious  hopes  to  which  we  have  been  all  this  while 
advancing  with  so  much  labour  and  difficulty.  What 
a  madness  therefore  is  it  for  men  to  think  of  retreat- 
ing that  have  once  actually  engaged  in  the  Christian 
warfare,  to  surrender  themselves  back  into  captivity 
to  their  lusts,  after  they  have  fought  so  many  com- 
bats against,  and  obtained  so  many  victories  over 
them !  O  consider  but  the  great  pains  you  have  been 
at,  the  many  prayers  and  tears,  abstinencies  and  self- 
denials,  struggles  and  contentions  with  yourselves, 
that  it  hath  cost  you  to  retrieve  yourselves  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  and  the  just  vengeance  of  God :  and 
is  it  not  a  thousand  pities  that  all  this  should  prove 
lost  labour  in  the  end,  and  be  rendered  as  fruitless 
and  insignificant  to  us  as  if  it  had  never  been  ?  that 
after  you  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  stem  the  diffi- 
cult tide,  and  are  at  last  got  within  sight  of  shore, 
you  should  now  faint,  and  yield  to  the  fury  of  it,  and 
sufifer  yourselves  to  be  bonie  down  by  it  again  into 
that  ocean  of  sin  and  guilt,  out  of  which  you  were  so 
lately  recovered  ?  Wherefore,  as  you  would  not  ren- 
der your  labour  in  vain  in  the  Lord^  and  utterly 
defeat  yourselves  of  all  the  fruit  of  your  religious  en- 
deavours, be  still  persuaded  to  struggle  and  contend, 
to  strive  and  press  forward  to  the  mark  of  your 
high  calling.  For  if  you  now  slacken  or  remit  your 
endeavours,  and  yield  to  the  current  of  temptation, 
you  will  soon  be  driven  down  by  it  again:  as  far  from 
the  love  of  God,  and  from  the  hope  of  heaven,  as  evey 
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you  were  in  the  most  degenerate  state  of  your  9^ 
tiires. 

III.  Consider,  that  if  by  wiUiiUy  nnning  we  le- 
treat  from  our  Christian  warfare,  we  shall  fbr£^t  the 
fruit  of  our  labour  after  we  have  undei^ane  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  it.    For,  as  I  shewed  aboTe,  the 
main  difficulty  of  the  Christian  war&re  lies  in  the 
entrance  of  it ;  and  this  I  suppose  you  to  have  al- 
ready passed.      You  have  already  endured  those 
sharp  pangs  and  throes  that  are  wont  to  accompany 
the  birth  of  a  new  resolution  ;  you  have  undergone 
the  hard  penance  of  a  deep  and  through  conside- 
ration, the  sharp  stings  and  remorses  of  a  s^mn 
and  sorrowful  repentance;   you  have  forced  your 
most  importunate  inclinations,   and  withstood  the 
most  violent  counter-struggling  of  a  perverse  and 
degenerate  nature ;  you  have  conquered  your  will  in 
the  height  of  all  its  obstinacy  and  resistance,  and 
rescued  it  from  the  arms  of  your  lusts  when  it  was 
most  enslaved  and  captivated  by  them :  all  this  you 
did,  if  you  did  any  thing  to  any  purpose,  when  you  first 
entered  upon  this  holy  warfare :  and  ever  since  you 
have  been  breaking  the  strength  of  your  evil  inclina- 
tions, and  conquering  the  antipathies  of  your  nature 
to  your  religion :  in  which  if  you  have  made  any 
progress,  you  must  by  this  time  have  broken  the 
heart  of  the  difficulty  of  your  warfare,  and  have 
much  less  opposition  to  contend  with  than  ever :  so 
that  now,  in  all  probability,  there  is  nothing  so  diffi- 
cult between  you  and  heaven,  as  that  which  you 
have  already  engaged  with  and  surmounted.   And 
will  you  now  turn  your  backs  upon  your  enemy, 
when  his  main  strength  is  spent,  and  you  have  al- 
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ready  sustained  the  most  violent  shocks  of  his  power? 
If  you  had  retreated  at  the  first  onset,  when  your 
sin  was  seated  in  its  dominion,  and  you  were  yet 
but  raising  your  forces  and  arming  your  resolution 
against  it,  it  had  been  much  more  excusable;  fen: 
then  you  had  the  sharpest  part  of  your  conflict  to 
undei^o,  being  to  contend  with  a  flushed  and  a  vic- 
torious enemy,  who,  having  as  yet  all  his  strength 
about  him,  could  not  fail  to  put  your  courage  to  a 
mighty  trial :  but  now  to  retreat,  when  you  are  paat 
the  worst,  and  have  gotten  above  half  way  through ; 
when  you  have  pulled  down  your  lust  from  its 
throne  and  dominion,  and  so  far  subdued  it  to  your 
religion  and  your  reason,  that  you  have  hencefor- 
ward no  more  to  do  but  to  pursue  a  victory,  which 
though  you  got  with  a  great  deal  of  toil,  you  may 
finish  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  now, 
I  say,  to  retreat  in  such  a  prosperous  juncture,  and 
give  up  the  blessed  prize  which  you  have  been  so 
long  contending  for,  what  desperate  madness  is  it ! 
If  you  had  never  begun  this  warfare,  or  pelded  in 
the  first  conflict  of  it,  what  a  deal  of  pains  might 
you  have  saved!  How  many  prayers  and  tears, 
struggUngs  and  contentions  with  youreelves  might 
you  have  escaped  and  avoided,  and  at  last  been  in 
as  good  a  condition,  if  not  a  better,  than  that  where- 
in your  apostasy  will  certainly  leave  you !  And 
when  a  man  hath  been  so  long  taking  heaven  fay 
storm  and  violence,  when  he  hath  broken  through 
so  many  oppositions  to  come  at  it,  and  in  despite  of 
all  the  darts  of  temptation  from  without,  and  of  aU 
the  weights  and  pressures  of  inclination  from  within, 
he  is  gotten  up,  as  it  were,  to  the  top  of  the  scaUngu 
ladder,  has  laid  his  hands  on  the  battlements  of  hea- 
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iren,  and  is  remij  to  leap  in  and  take  potBOwiun  of 
the  jojB  of  it,  what  a  madneai  is  it  fiir  him  now  to. 
let  go  his  hold^  and  tumble  headlong  down  if^ 
into  that  abyss  of  sin  and  misery^  oat  of  whidi  he 
had  reooTered  himself  with  so  mudi  labour  and  difi- 
culty!  Espedaliy  considering^ 

IV.  That  by  tliis  our  relapse  we  shall  not  od|y 
ftfftit  the  frdt  of  our  past  labour,  but  also  render 
our  reooTery  more  haaardous  and  AflBcult  than  ever. 
For  what  the  apostle  pronounces  concerning  apo- 
states from  Christianity  is  in  a  great  measure  ap» 
pliable  to  those  who,  having  engaged  in  the  Christian 
warfare,  fidl  off  from  it  again  to  thar  old  sinftd 
courses ;  it  is  impassible^  i.  e.  it  is  e&trem^  difll- 
calU/br  those  that  were  once  enl^ktene^ 
tasted  {^  the  heavenfy  gifi^  and  were  made  par^ 
takers  qfthe  Hofy  Ghosts  and  have  tasted^good 
wardqfGod^  and  the  powers  ((fihe  world  to  come; 
if  they  shaUfaU  away^  to  renew  them  again  unto  re- 
pentance^  Heb.  vi.  4, 5, 6.  For  besides  that,  by  falling 
from  his  first  repentance,  a  man  grieves  and  chases 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  him,  without  whose  aid  he 
can  neither  stand  when  he  is  up,  nor  recover  when 
he  is  fallen ;  and  having  chased  him  away,  he  can« 
not  well  expect  that  he  will  be  so  ready  to  return 
and  cooperate  with  him  after  he  hath  treated  him  so 
rudely  by  quenching  his  motions,  unravelling  his 
workmanship,  and  extinguishing  aU  those  heavenly 
effects  which  his  grace  had  produced  in  his  soul. 
For  how  can  this  blessed  assistant  of  souls  but  take 
it  in  great  disdain  to  be  thus  mocked  and  disap- 
pointed, when  he  had  been  so  industriously  labouring 
for  a  wretches  good,  to  lift  him  out  of  the  mire 
wherein  he  was  sunk  and  perishing ;  and  when  he 
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had  succeeded  so  far  in  his  labour  as  to  help  him 
quite  out,  and  was  washing  and  cleansing  his  pol- 
luted spirit,  and  dressing  it  for  the  embraces  of  the 
Father  of  spirits,  to  see  this  wretch  turn  back  after 
all,  and  plunge  himself  headlong  into  the  mire  again, 
how  can  he  but  resent  such  an  ungrateful  disap- 
pointment of  his  labour  with  unspeakable  grief  and 
indignation  ?  and  if  upon  such  resentment  he  should, 
as  he  justly  may,  whoUy  retire  from  him,  and  leave 
him  for  ever  to  wallow  in  his  own  heart's  lust,  his 
condition  will  not  be  only  dangerous,  but  desperate. 
What  the  blessed  Spirit  will  do  in  this  case  I  can- 
not certainly  determine,  because  he  may  do  as  he 
pleases,  being  totaUy  released  by  the  sinner's  apostasy 
from  all  obligation  of  promise.  But  it  makes  my 
heart  ache  to  think  how  much  reason  there  is  to 
fear  that  he  will  utterly  forsake  and  abandon  him, 
and  not  throw  away  any  more  of  his  grace  upon  a 
wretch  on  whom  he  hath  already  spent  so  much  to 
no  purpose.  And  if  the  heinous  affront  which  the 
blessed  Spirit  receives  by  your  apostasy  should  put 
him  upon  this  resolution,  you  are  damned  above- 
ground,  and  everlastingly  forsaken  of  all  hopes  of  re- 
covery. But,  besides  all  this,  (which  one  would  think 
should  be  sufficient  to  startle  any  sober  man  from 
making  such  a  desperate  experiment,)  by  falling  off 
from  your  repentance,  you  must  needs  be  supposed 
to  offer  a  mighty  violence  to  your  consciences; 
which,  having  been  already  awakened  into  a  through 
sense  of  your  past  sins,  must  necessarily  reflect  upon 
your  present  apostasy  with  unspeakable  horror  and 
affrightment ;  which,  if  it  doth  not  presently  sciare 
ye  back  again  to  repentance,  will  put  ye  upon  more 
desperate  courses  than  ever.    For  now  if  your  con- 
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science  wont  be  quiet,  you  have  no  other  remedy  but 
to  ruffle  with  it,  and  outbrave  its  horrors,  fay  beii^ 
more  courageously  wicked :  and  as  Uiose  barfoarom 
parents  that  sacrificed  their  children  to  Moloch 
ware  fain  to  make  noises  round  the  burning  idol  with 
drums  and  timbrels,  to  drown  their  dying  durieks  and 
groans,  lest  they  should  move  them  to  compassion ; 
80  when  by  your  wilful  relapses  you  have  sacrificed 
your  conscience  to  your  lust,  and  it  begins  to  shridE 
out  from  among  those  flames  of  guilt  whereinto  you 
have  cast  it,  you  have  no  other  remedy,  unless  you 
repent  immediately,  but  to  make  a  Tophet  round 
about  it,  and  drown  its  outcries  in  excesses  of  ^ot ; 
to  put  yourselves  into  a  tumultuous  hurry  of  wicked* 
ness  and  folly,  that  you  may  not  hear  those  ill4x)ding 
shrieks  within ;  and  to  sear  over  the  wounds  of  your 
conscience  with  a  thick  custom  of  sinning,  that  they 
may  neither  bleed  nor  smart.  So  that,  if  once  you 
turn  recreant  to  your  Christian  warfare,  you  will  be 
forced,  in  your  own  defence,  to  plunge  yourselves 
deeper  into  sin  than  ever.  For  now  you  must  sin, 
not  only  to  gratify  your  lusts,  but  to  stupify  your 
conscience ;  and  this  last  you  can  never  do  without 
being  excessively  wicked.  You  must  now  be  puny 
sinners  no  longer,  if  ever  you  intend  to  sin  quietly ; 
but  resolve  to  turn  heroes  in  iniquity,  and  outsin 
your  natural  sense  erf  good  and  evil.  In  order  where- 
unto  you  must  give  your  wounded  spirit  gash  after 
gash,  and  follow  the  blow,  till  you  have  left  it  past 
feeling ;  you  must  heap  on  loads  of  guilt  upon  your 
conscience,  till  with  the  continued  pressure  you 
have  rendered  it  callous  and  insensible ;  and  when  by 
this  means  you  have  sunk  yourselves  deeper  into  sin 
than  ever,  (as  you  wiU  doubtless  soon  do,)  how  much 
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more  difficult  and  hazardous  must  your  recovery  be ! 
For  now  you  will  need  much  more  assistance  than 
ever  you  did  in  your  first  repentance,  and  have  much 
less  reason  to  expect  it.  So  that  though  I  dare  not 
say  your  condition  will  be  desperate,  yet  I  must  tell 
ye,  it  will  be  so  fearfully  dangerous,  that  unless  God, 
out  of  a  peculiar  mercy  to  ye,  awake  ye  by  some  ex-^ 
traordinary  providence,  and  at  the  same  time  coope^ 
rate  with  ye  by  an  extraordinary  grace,  you  must 
certainly  miscarry  for  ever. 

V.  Consider,  that,  by  your  deserting  of  the  Christian 
warfare,  you  wiU  not  only  render  your  future  reco- 
very more  difficult,  but  you  will  also  plunge  your- 
selves, for  the  present,  into  a  far  more  guilty  and 
criminal  condition  than  ever.  For  thus  St.  Peter  de» 
termines  in  the  case,  2  Pet.  ii.  20,  21.  If  after  they, 
have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  they  are  again  entangled  therein,  and  over^ 
come ;  the  loiter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the 
beginning.  For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to 
have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after 
they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  commami* 
ment :  that  is,  by  relapsing  into  those  sinful  poUu^ 
tions  out  of  which  they  had  been  rescued  by  the  be-^ 
lief  and  knowledge  of  Christianity,  they  have  ren- 
dered themselves  much  more  guilty  than  they  were 
before,  when  they  were  infidels ;  so  that  if  they  had 
never  been  acquainted  with  the  gospel,  nor  taken  one 
step  in  the  paths  of  its  holy  commandments,  it  had 
been  much  better  for  them,  and  God  would  hare 
been  much  less  angry  and  displeased  with  them.  For 
by  our  apostasy  into  a  wicked  life,  we  do  not  onl^ 
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return  back  into  as  bad,  at  least,  if  not  a  worse  con- 
dition than  ever,  but, 

First,  we  do  also  make  void  all  those  operatioDS 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  we  were  so  effectually 
persuaded  to  undertake,  and  hitherto  to  proaecute 
the  Christian  warfare.  By  relapsing  into  a  state  of 
sin  again,  we  wilfully  undo  all  that  he  hath  been 
doing ;  we  revive  those  lusts  which  he  hath  been  mor- 
tifying, and  root  up  those  graces  which  he  hath  been 
planting  and  watering  within  us;  and  when  with 
great  contrivance  and  industry  he  hath  dressed  and 
cultivated  our  nature,  plucked  up  the  weeds  of  it, 
and  planted  it  with  the  flowers  of  heaven,  we  wilfully 
spoil  and  lay  it  waste  again,  and  turn  his  growing 
Sharon  into  a  barren  wilderness.  So  that,  besides  all 
that  guilt  which  arises  from  those  sinful  courses 
whereinto  we  are  relapsed,  we  are  now  become 
guilty  of  the  greatest  outrage  to  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
we  are  guilty  of  destroying  the  dearest  fruits  of  his 
labour,  of  laying  waste  his  enclosures,  quenching  his 
motions,  extinguishing  his  graces,  and  strangling  all 
those  heavenly  effects  which  he  by  his  powerful 
goodness  had  produced  in  our  natures.  And  what  a 
black  aggravation  of  our  guilt  must  it  be,  thus  to 
baflfle  and  disappoint  the  Spirit  of  God !  But  then. 

Secondly,  as  by  our  apostasy  we  offer  the  rudest 
affront  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  we  commit  the  greatest 
violence  both  upon  our  conscience  and  experience. 
For  in  all  apostasies  we  sin  with  an  awakened  con- 
science, with  the  convictions  of  our  guilt  glaring  in 
our  eyes ;  and  are  fain  to  contend  and  struggle  with 
our  own  mind,  before  we  can  break  through  those 
checks  and  restraints  it  lays  upon  us ;  which  must 
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needs  be  a  great  aggravation  of  our  guilt.    For  the 
more  light  and  persuasion  a  man  sins  against,  the 
more  of  will  and  malice  there  is  in  his  sin,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  of  guilt.     For  what  can  be  more 
malicious,  than  for  a  man  to  dare  and  defy  his  own 
convictions,  and  charge  into  the  very  mouth  of  them, 
while  they  are  spitting  fire,  and  roaring  everlasting 
ruin  against  him  ?  This  plainly  shews  him  to  be  act- 
ed by  a  desperate  resolution,  when  for  the  sake  of  his 
lusts  he  dares  confront  the  terrors  of  his  conscience, 
and  rather  than  be  barred  the  enjojrment  of  them,  he 
will  plunge  himself  headlong  into  a  foreseen  ruin,  and 
leap  after  them  into  hell  with  his  eyes  open.     And 
yet  thus  we  do  in  all  our  wilful  apostasies :  we  sin 
against  the  quickest  sense  of  our  danger,  the  loudest 
warnings  of  our  conscience,  and  the  clearest  con  vie-' 
tions  of  our  reason ;  which  being  aU  most  horrid  ag- 
gravations, must  needs  swell  up  our  guilt  to  a  mon- 
strous proportion.     Neither  do  we  sin  only  against 
our  conscience,  but  also  against,  our  experience.  For 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  we  have  made  some  proof  and 
trial  of  religion ;  and,  having  done  so,  we  must  needs 
be  sensible  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
reasonable  and  practicable,  and  highly  for  our  good ; 
nothing  but  what  tends  to  the  tranquillity  of  our 
minds,  the  peace  of  our  consciences,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  natures :  and  being  throughly  assured  of 
all  this,  and  that  not  so  much  by  discourse  as  by  our 
sense  and  experience,  what  a  horrid  baseness  would 
it  be,  if,  notwithstanding  this,  we  should  renounce 
aiid  desert  it !  If  we  had  never  tried  it,  we  might 
have  urged  our  ignorance  or  want  of  experience  as 
an  apology  for  our  refusal  to  submit  to  it ;  we  might 
VOL.  I.  B  b 
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have  pretended,  that,  for  want  of  a  more  intiaiate 
acquaintance  with  it,  we  looked  upon  its  commaiKb 
as  impossible,  or  at  least  as  very  difficult,  aad  Alto- 
gether fruitless  and  ungrateful  to  human  nature ;  and 
that  if  we  had  once  comjdied  with  it,  we  must  have 
presently  renounced  every  thing  that  is  pleasant  and 
desirable,  and  from  thenceforth  have  been  contented 
to  sigh  away  our  lives  in  unsufferable  severities,  and 
a  mdancholy  retirement  fit>m  all  the  jojrs  and  fisstir 
vities  of  human  conversation :  for  such  frightful  re- 
presentations men  that  are  unexperienced  in  religion 
are  apt  to  mal^e  of  it ;  which,  though  it  be  £Eur  from 
justifying,  may  in  some  measure  extenuate  their 
enmity  to  it.  But  you,  that  have  tried  religion,  must 
needs  have  experienced  that  all  this  is  fidse ;  that  its 
commands  are  easy  enough  to  a  willing  mind,  and 
that  the  many  advantages  they  bring  with  them  do 
abundantly  compensate  for  their  difficulty ;  that  they 
.are  so  far  from  barring  men  any  innocent  pleasure  or 
comfort  of  human  Ufe,  that  they  purify  the  pleasures 
of  it,  and  render  them  more  grateful  and  generous ; 
that,  besides  this,  they  bring  mighty  pleasures  of 
their  own  along  with  them,  the  pleasures  of  a  glori- 
ous hope,  a  serene  mind,  a  calm  and  undisturbed 
conscience,  which  are  such  as  do  far  outrelish  the 
most  studied  and  artificial  luxuries :  all  this  you  can- 
not but  know,  if  you  have  made  any  considerable 
trial  of  a  sober  and  well-advised  religion.  So  that, 
if  now  you  apostatize,  you  will  not  only  affront  your 
conscience,  but  your  experience  too;  and  the  past 
sense  you  have  had  of  the  goodness  of  religion  will 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  ye,  and  for  ever  silence 
all  the  excuses  you  can  urge  for  yourselves,  and  leave 
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ye  nothing  to  say,  but  that  you  were  sick  of  yomr 
ease,  and  tired  with  the  refreshments  of  religion. 
But  then. 

Thirdly,  As  your  apostasy  wiU  be  a  grievous  af-^ 
front  to  the  Spirit  of  Ood  and  to  your  own  cdtt^ 
science  and  experience,  so  it  will  be  one  of  the  foulest 
dishonours  that  3roa  can  cast  upon  religion.  If  yofif 
had  never  been  engaged  in  the  Christian  warfere^' 
the  honour  of  religion  could  never  have  been  w 
nearly  touched  by  your  wicked  courses,  and  all  con-^ 
sidering  men  would  have  attributed  your  enmity  to 
it,  to  your  ignontnce  and  want  of  experience,  wtnA 
never  have  thou^t  the  worse  of  it,  when  they  sani^ 
it  so  contemptuously  treated  by  one  that  was  nevei^ 
acquainted  with  it.  But  if  now  you  revolt  into 
wicked  courses  after  you  have  made  trial  of  iti 
what  will  the  world  say  ?  Look  ye,  here  is  one  thttl 
hath  made  an  experiment  of  the  religion  you  ^  much 
celebrate,  and  which  you  extol  and  cry  up  for  such  a 
pleasant  and  amiable  thing :  if  it  were  what  you  pre^ 
tend,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  after  so  long  trial 
and  experience  of  it,  this  man  should  now  at  last  r&i 
nounce  and  forsake  it  ?  Which  is  such  an  objection' 
as  can  be  no  otherwise  solved,  but  by  demonstrating 
the  man,  whose  apostasy  started  it,  to  be  forsaken 
and  abandoned  of  his  reason.  Fdr  if,  upon  the  trial 
he  hath  made  of  religion;  he  had  experienced  it  to 
be  that  good  and  grateful  thing  it  is  represented,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  he  would  ever  have  revolt^ 
from  it,  had  he  been  capable  to  deliberate  of  his  owQ 
choices  and  actions.  And  how  can  they  that  arj3 
strangers  to  religion  forbear  suspecting  the  goodnesti 
of  it,  when  they  see  a  man,  after  trial,  and  in  fcSa 
right  senses,  declare  by  his  actions  that  vice  is  bettei* 
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and  more  eligible  than  virtue,  and  to  behold  the 
pleasures  of  sin  preferred  before  the  joys  and  satis- 
factions of  religion,  by  one  that  hath  made  a  through 
experiment  of  them  both  ?  So  that  by  apostatizing 
into  sinful  courses  after  a  through  trial  of  religion, 
we  take  an  effectual  course  to  defame  and  scandalize 
it,  to  render  it  a  stone  of  stumblings  and  a  rock  qf 
qffence  to  those  that  have  had  but  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance with  it:  and  if  by  our  example  any 
should  be  disheartened  either  from  entering  into  or 
proceeding  in  the  Christian  warfare,  their  Uood  will 
be  one  day  required  at  our  hands ;  and  so  we  shall 
raise  a  most  fearful  cry  upon  ourselves,  and  have  not 
only  the  Spirit  of  God  and  our  own  conscience  and 
experience,  but  also  the  blood  of  all  those  souls  who 
have  stumbled  at  our  apostasy,  lifting  up  their  cries 
together  to  the  tribunal  of  God  for  a  dire  and  speedy 
vengeance  against  us. 

VI.  Consider,  if,  after  you  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  religion,  you  revolt  into  sinful  courses,  you 
will  not  only  render  yourselves  for  the  present  more 
guilty,  but,  as  a  consequence  of  that,  you  will  cer- 
tainly expose  yourselves,  if  you  die  before  your  reco- 
very, to  a  deeper  and  more  di^eadful  ruin.  For  this 
we  may  depend  upon,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  world 
will  do  righteously ;  and  consequently,  that  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  wiD  proportion  his  rewards  to  our 
services,  so,  on  the  other,  he  will  measure  his  punish- 
ments by  our  guilts  and  demerits :  and  if  he  thus 
proceed,  (as  he  most  certainly  will,)  how  horrible  is 
it  to  think  of  the  black  and  dismal  fate  that  hangs 
over  the  heads  of  apostates,  whose  guilt,  being  ag- 
gravated by  those  abovenamed  circumstances  to  such 
a  prodigious  bulk  and  magnitude,  must  be  supposed 
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to  draw  after  it  a  punishment  proportionable !  And 
if  so,  then  doubtless  the  portion  of  apostates  among 
wicked  and  miserable  spirits  will  be  the  most  wretch« 
ed  and  deplorable.  For  besides  those  supernumerary 
stripes  they  must  expect  to  receive  from  God,  aa 
being  servants  that  have  known  their  Master's  wills 
and  experienced  the  goodness  of  it,  and  yet  have 
finally  refused  to  comply  with  it;  their  reflections  on 
their  own  apostasy,  and  the  folly  and  madness  of  it, 
will  doubtless  gaU  and  torment  them   a  thousand 
times  more  than  all  the  other  stings  of  their  con* 
science  together.     For  how  must  it  enrage  them 
against  themselves  to  ruminate  on  their  own  follies, 
as  they  are  wandering  through  the  infernal  shades ! 
O  desperate   creatures!   from  what  glorious  hopes 
have  we  precipitated  ourselves  into  this  dismal  state ! 
We  had  once  got  a  fair  way  onwards  to  heaven,  and 
were  arrived  within  sight  of  its  blessed  shores :  we 
had  shaken  off  our  lusts,  mastered  our  inclinations^ 
and  subdued  our  wills  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  in  -so 
doing  had  conquered  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
voyage  :  we  had  weathered  the  cross  winds  of  temp- 
tation from  without,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  cor* 
nipt  nature  within;  so  that,  had  we  but  bore  up 
courageously  a  little  farther,  we,  that  are  now  howl- 
ing among  damned  ghosts,  might  have  been  triumph- 
ing with  blessed  spirits.     But,  O  abominable  fools 
and  traitors  to  ourselves!   after  all  the   successM 
pains  we  had  taken  to  be  happy,  we  have  shipwreck- 
ed our  souls  at  the  mouth  of  our  harbour,  and,  to  gra- 
tify a  base  lust,  have  leaped  headlong  from  the  brink 
of  the  rivers  of  pleasure  into  this  lake  of^re  and 
brimstone.     And  have  wq  thus  undone  ourselves, 
thus  madly,  thus  without  pretence  of  temptation ! 

Bb3 
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0  cuiMd  be  our  toUj,  curaed  be  our  luits,  aid  for 
ever  cursed  be  we  for  harbouring  «Bd  entertauiB^ 
them !  Thus  will  these  miserable  peofile  incessantfy 
rave  against  themsdves,  and  with  dire  reflectioiiB  on 
their  desperate  fitdlies  for  ever  enrage  and  multipljr 
tlleir  own  torments.  So  that  were  I  deaoending  to 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  had  but  so  much  tyme  before 

1  came  there,  as  to  make  one  prayer  more  in  mj  own 
Jbehalf,  next  to  that  of  being  wholly  delivered  thence^ 
I  know  none  I  should  sooner  pitch  upon  thatt  this, 
O  Lord,  deliver  me  from  that  portion  of  hell  Which 
thou  hast  reserved  fcur  apostates. 

,  So  that  if,  now  that  we  have  so  for  engaged  our* 
adves  in  the  Christian  warfore,  we  should  be  so  mad 
IBS  to  retreat  into  our  own  sinfiil  courses,  it  had  been 
|a  thousand  times  better  for  us  that  we  had  never  en»> 
gaged  in  it  at  all.  For  unless  we  repent  of  our  retreat, 
and  come  on  again,  we  have  taken  a  great  deal  ef 
pains  in  religion  to  no  other  purpose,  but  only  to 
i^ea^ure  up  to  ourselves  wrath  against  the  day  o/^ 
vnrathf  and  heat  the  furnace  of  our  future  torments 
yet  seven  times  hotter.  Wherefore,  since  the  mattar 
is  now  reduced  to  this  issue,  that  if  we  revolt  firom 
our  Christian  warfare  we  shall  not  only  defeat  our- 
sdves  of  all  the  fruit  of  our  past  labour  and  contai- 
tions,  but  also  enhance  our  future  punishment ;  so 
that  we  must  either  resolve  to  win  heaven  by  our 
perseverance,  or  sink  ourselves  into  the  nethermost 
hell  by  our  apostasy ;  let  us  pull  up  our  courage, 
and,  maugre  all  temptations  to  the  contrary,  conti- 
nue steadfast  and  immoveable  in  our  Christian  resolu- 
tion, remembering  what  the  Captain  qfour  salva-^ 
Hon  hath  promised.  Rev.  iii.  21.  To  him  that  over^ 
Cometh  wUl  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne^ 
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et)en  m  I  also  wercame^  and  am  set  down  with  my 
Father  in  his  throne. 


CHAP.  V. 

Contammg  some  short  directions  Jbr  the  more  prqfitabk 
reading  the  preceding  discourse^  and  also  Jbr  the  con- 
duct and  regular  exercise  of  our  closet  religion  in  all  the 
different  states  of  the  Christian  life ;  together  withjbrms 
qfprivale  devotion  fitted  to  each  state. 

JLN  the  foregoing  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  a  full 
account  of  all  those  instrumental  duties  6f  Chris- 
tianity,  by  which  we  are  to  acquire,  improve,  and 
perfect  the  principal  virtues  of  it ;  in  the  perfection 
of  which  virtues,  heaven,  which  is  the  great  end  of 
Christianity,  consists.  And  for  the  more  distinct 
management  thereof,  I  considered  men  under  a 
threefold  state :  first,  as  entering  into  the  Christian 
life ;  secondly,  as  actually  engaged  in  the  course  of 
it ;  thirdly,  as  improving  towards  perfection  by  per- 
severance in  it ;  and  gave  a  distinct  account  of  all 
those  instrumental  duties  that  are  proper  to  each  of 
these  states.  And  now  that  what  hath  been  said  in 
that  and  the  preceding  chapters  may  have  its  due 
effect  upon  the  reader's  mind,  I  have  thought  fit  to 
reduce  it  to  practice,  by  directing  men. 

First,  how  to  read  and  apply  the  several  parts  of 
it  to  their  own  particular  states : 

Secondly,  by  furnishing  them  with  some  short 
rules,  for  the  more  profitable  exercise  of  their  private 
religion  in  each  of  those  different  states,  together 
with  forms  of  private  devotion,  fitted  to  each  state. 

I.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
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that  to  the  making  men  sincere  and  hearty  Chris* 
tians,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  they  should  have  a 
right  understanding,  first,  of  the  nature  of  the  gr^st 
and  chief  end  which  Christianity  proposes  to  them ; 
secondly,  of  the  means  by  which  that  end  is  to  be 
obtained ;  thirdly,  of  the  natural  tendency  of  all  the 
virtues  of  Christianity  towards  this  blessed  end^  and 
of  the  contrary  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  towards 
their  eternal  misery  and  ruin.  Of  all  which  I  have^ 
endeavoured  to  give  an  account  in  the  three  first 
chapters  of  this  book.  Wherefore  I  would  advise 
the  reader, 

1.  Carefully  and  seriously  to  peruse  those  chapters, 
wherein  (because  I  have  been  sometimes  forced  by 
the  sublimity  of  my  argument  to  discourse  a  little 
more  abstrusely  than  in  any  of  the  following  parts) 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  employ  more  of  his 
thoughts  and  considerations,  and  not  to  content 
himself  with  a  slight  and  cursory  perusal.  And 
when,  by  a  serious  consideration  of  what  hath  been 
there  discoursed,  his  mind  is  fully  convinced  what  a 
kind  of  heaven  he  is  to  expect  hereafter,  what  kinds 
of  means  are  necessary  to  obtain  it,  how  naturally  all 
the  virtues  of  religion  do  raise  up  men's  souls  to  hea- 
ven, and  how  all  the  contrary  vices  do  as  naturally 
sink  and  press  them  down  to  hell,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  will  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  entering  into  the  Christian  life ;  which  if 
he  be,  I  would  advise  him, 

2.  Seriously  to  read  over  and  consider  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  fourth  chapter,  wherein 
are  contained  the  several  duties  which  are  proper  to 
his  state  of  entrance  into  the  Christian  life,  and  also 
proper  arguments  and  motives  to  engage  him  to  the 
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practice  of  them ;  which  if  he  would  read  to  good 
effect,  he  must  by  no  means  content  himself  with  a 
single  perusal,  but  read  them  over  at  least  once  a 
week  whilst  he  continues  in  that  state,  till  he  fully 
comprehends  the  meaning  and  use  of  all  those  duties, 
and  the  force  and  cogency  of  those  arguments ;  which 
if  he  do,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  wiU  at  last  be  reduced 
to  a  through  and  well-weighed  resolution  of  forsak- 
ing his  sins,  and  actually  engaging  in  the  Christian 
life.     Which  being  done,  I  would  advise  him, 

3.  With  the  same  care  and  fervency,  to  peruse 
the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
wherein  are  contained  aU  the  several  duties  proper 
to  this  second  state  of  actual  engagement  in  the 
Christian  life,  as  also  sundry  arguments  or  motives 
to  press  and  enforce  them ;  and  when  by  the  assist- 
ance of  these  duties  he  hath  continued  for  some  time 
faithful  and  constant  to  his  good  resolution,' 

4.  Together  with  the  third  and  fourth  section^ 
let  him  often  peruse  and  consider  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
wherein  are  contained  the  duties  appertaining  to  th^ 
third  state  of  improvement  and  preservation  in  the 
Christian  life,  together  with  some  considerations  to 
enforce  the  practice  of  them.  All  which  I  would 
earnestly  persuade  the  pious  reader  to  read  and  con- 
sider over  and  over  again,  till  his  mind  is  fully  in- 
structed in  the  nature  and  use  of  each  duty,  and 
hath  throughly  digested  the  force  and  evidence  of 
every  argument.  And  this  may  suffice  for  the  first 
thing  proposed,  concerning  the  profitable  method  of 
reading  this  practical  treatise. 

II.  As  for  the  second  part  of  it,  which  is  that 
which  I  mainly  design  in  this  chapter,  viz.  the  rules 
and  directions  for  the  private  exercise  of  our  religioiti 
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in  each  state  of  the  Chrigtian  life,  together  with  the 
forms  of  private  prayer  fitted  for  each,  take  them  in 
their  following  order. 

Directions  ^fi}r  the  mare  profitable  eopercUe  of  our  priomte 
religion  in  the  state  of  our  entrafhce  into  the  ChriHiam 
We. 


In  the  morning,  before  you  go  into  the  world, 
enter  into  your  closet,  and  there  consider  with  your- 
self awhile  the  miserable  state  you  have  reduced 
yourself  to  by  your  past  sinful  courses,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  your  forsaking  them,  and  the  possibility 
of  your  recovery,  if  you  heartily  endeavour  it ;  and 
then  address  yourself  to  Gkxi  in  this  following 
prayer : 

O  most  glorious  and  eternal  God,  thou  art  the 
Fountain  of  beings,  the  Father  of  angels  and  men, 
the  righteous  and  almighty  Governor  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  from  thy  throne  thou  beholdest  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  and  their  most  secret  actions  are  open 
and  naked  to  thy  all-seeing  eye;  and  such  is  the 
purity  of  thy  nature,  that  thou  Idvest  righteousness 
and  hatest  iniquity  wheresoever  thou  beholdest  it; 
with  what  face  can  I,  a  most  miserable,  polluted 
wretch,  appear  in  thy  presence,  who,  by  the  past 
course  of  my  wickedness  and  rebellion  against  thee, 
have  not  only  rendered  myself  guilty,  and  justly  ob- 
noxious to  thy  eternal  displeasure,  but  have  also  con- 
tracted such  obstinate  dispositions  and  inclinations 
to  sin  on,  as,,  without  thy  gi*ace  and  assistance,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  conquer !  O  desperate,  vile, 
and  ungrateful  wretch  that  I  have  been !  I  have  re- 
nounced the  God  of  my  being  and  the  Fountain  of 
my  mercies ;  I  have  despised  thy  goodness,  trampled 
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upon  thy  authority,  mocked  and  abused  thy  patience 
and  longsuffering,  and,  in  particular,  I  must  confess, 
to  my  own  shame  and  confusion,  I  have  been  wo- 

fully  guilty  of \  And  now  by  these  my  manifold 

abominations  I  have  utterly  undone  myself,  unless 
thou  take  pity  upon  me.  I  confess  I  have  forfeited 
my  soul  into  thy  hands ;  and  if  thou  so  pleasest,  thou 
mayest  justly  cast  me  away  from  thy  presence,  and 
make  me  a  dire  example  of  thy  vengeance  for  ever. 
But  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thou  desirest  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  but  rath^  that  he  should  repent 
and  live,  and  upon  the  propitiation  of  thine  own 
^n's  blood,  thou  hast  declared  thyself  willing  to  re- 
ceive returning  prodigals,  and  to  be  heartily  recon- 
ciled to  them,  notwithstanding  all  their  past  provo- 
cations; O  that  I  could  return,  that  I  could  but 
shake  off  those  corrupt  inclinations  which  detain  my 
wretched  soul  in  captivity !  I  am  willing  to  contribute 
towards  it  whatsoev^  I  am  aUe ;  but,  alas !  with- 
out thee,  all  that  I  can  do  will  be  utterly  ineffectual. 
Wherefore,  for  thy  tender  mercies'  sake,  for  thy  dear 
Son's  and  my  Saviour's  sake,  have  pity  upon  a  miserp 
able  wretch,  that,  without  thy  helping  hand,  is  lost 
for  ever.  And,  since  thou  hast  given  me  thy  gospel 
as  an  outward  means  to  save  and  recover  me,  O  do 
thou  enable  me,  by  thy  blessed  SjHrit,  heartily  to 
believe  and  throughly  to  consider  it«  For  whidi 
end,  I  beseech  thee  to  remove  all  sinful  prejudices 
from  my  mind,  that  so  I  may  impartially  weigh 
those  evidences  thou  hast  given  me  of  the  truth  of 
it ;  and  do  thou  suggest  them  to  my  mind  with  such 

*  Here  make  a  particular  confession  of  all  those  sinful  courses 
you  have  lived  in,  together  with  all  their  aggravating  circumstances 
of  impudence,  obstinacy,  and  ingratitude,  Sec. 
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a  clear  and  convincing  light,  as  that  they  may  at 
last  conquer  my  infidelity,  and  beget  in  me  a  firm 
and  lively  faith.  And  forasmuch  as  my  mind  is  vain 
and  roving,  and  utterly  averse  to  all  serious  con* 
siderations,  O  do  thou,  who  art  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  canst  turn  the  hearts  of  men  which  way  thou 
pleasest,  inspire  good  thoughts  into  me,  and  imprint 
them  upon  me  with  such  a  power  and  efficacy,  as 
that  my  wandering  mind  may  be  reduced  by  them 
to  a  through  consideration,  and  my  stubborn  will  to 
a  firm  resolution  of  amendment.  Particulariy,  I 
beseech  thee  to  give  me  a  right  understanding  of 
the  urgent  need  I  have  of  a  Saviour,  and  of  all  those 
things  which  he  hath  done  and  suffered,  and  is  still 
doing  at  thy  right  hand,  in  order  to  the  cleansing 
my  guilty  and  polluted  nature,  and  restoring  me  to 
thy  grace  and  favour ;  that  so  hereby  I  may  be  fuUy 
convinced  how  odious  my  sins  are  in  thy  sight,  how 
base  and  vile  they  have  rendered  me,  and  at  what  a 
mighty  distance  they  have  set  me  from  thee,  and 
that,  being  convinced  of  this,  I  may  put  on  a  holy 
shame  and  confusion,  and  abhor  myself  in  dust  and 
ashes  l)efore  thee.  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  soften  this  hard  and  unrelenting  heart, 
and  affect  it  with  that  godly  sorrow  which  is  requi- 
site to  work  a  true  repentance.  O  do  thou  smite  it 
with  such  a  sharp  and  piercing  sense  of  my  sins,  as 
may  cause  the  floods  of  unfeigned  grief  and  contrition 
to  gush  forth  from  it.  Cause  me  to  bleed  for  my  sins 
now,  that  I  may  not  bleed  for  them  for  ever ;  and 
that  having  felt  the  smart  and  anguish  of  them,  I 
may  utterly  detest  and  abhor  them,  and  never  be  re- 
conciled to  them  more.  Thus  do  thou  assist  me,  O 
good  God,  in  the  exercise  of  all  these  duties,  till  thou 
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hast  throughly  conquered  my  will  by  them,  and  pre- 
pared it  for  a  firm  resolution  to  forsake  all  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  right- 
eously, and  godly  in  this  present  world.  And  now 
that  I  am  going  into  the  world  among  those  very 
temptations  that  have  hitherto  so  miserably  cap- 
tivated and  enslaved  me,  O  let  thy  blessed  Spirit  be 
present  with  me,  to  keep  my  drowsy  conscience 
awake,  and  arm  me  against  them  with  his  holy  in- 
spirations ;  that  so  those  good  thoughts  and  desires 
which  thou  hast  at  present  excited  in  me  may  stick 
fast  upon  my  soul  in  the  midst  of  my  worldly  occa- 
sions, and  never  cease  importuning  my  conscience, 
will,  and  affections,  till  they  have  produced  in  me 
the  happy  effects  of  a  serious  and  hearty  repentance. 
All  which  I  most  earnestly  beseech  of  thee,. even  for 
pity  sake  to  a  poor  perishing  soul,  and  for  Jesus 
Christ  his  sake,  in  whose  name  and  words  I  farther 
pray; 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven^  &c. 

In  the  evening,  when  you  find  yourself  most  fit 
for  serious  thoughts,  go  into  your  closet  again,  and 
consider  coolly  with  yourself,  whether  you  are  hearti- 
ly willing  to  part  with  every  sin,  and  particularly 
with  your  beloved  sin,  and  to  submit  to  every  duty, 
and  even  to  those  that  are  most  contrary  to  your  vi- 
cious inclination ;  if  you  are  not,  (as  it  is  very  pro- 
bable you  will  not  for  some  time,)  or  if  you  find  the 
least  reason  to  suspect  you  are  not,  press  yourself 
anew  with  such  divine  reasons  as  are  most  apt  to 
affect  you  with  the  hope  of  heaven  and  the  fear  of 
hell,  with  the  love  of  Grod  and  of  your  Saviour ;  re- 
present your  obstinacy  to  yourself,  with  all  its  base- 
ness and  disingenuity,  madness  and  folly,  till  you 
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find  yourself  affected  with  a  mrrawfiil  sense  of  H, 
and  then  offer  up  this  following  pnyer : 

O  Father  of  mercies,  and  God  of  idl  grace  and  con^ 
solation,  who  art  a  ready  help  in  time  of  need,  look 
down  upon  me,  I  beseech  thee,  a  miserable  and  fiM^ 
knm  wretch,  that  have  wilfVdly  sold  myself  Captive 
to  the  Devil,  and  am  now  struggling  to  get  loose 
from  this  my  wretched  bondage  into  the  glorkms  li- 
berty of  the  sons  of  God.  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  I 
am  striving  for  my  immortal  life,  and  accordingly  as 
I  succeed,  I  expect  to  be  happy  or  miseraUe  for 
ever.  I  have  seriously  considered  the  reason  on 
both  sides,  and  am  fully  satisfied  in  my  jomA^  that 
there  is  infinitely  more  force  in  thy  promises  and 
threats,  than  in  all  the  difficulties  of  my  duty  and 
the  pleasures  of  my  sin.  But  after  all  this,  I  find  a 
law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  in  my 
mind,  a  perverse  will  that  rejects  the  counsels  of  my 
reason,  that  makes  obstinate  reservations  of  some  be- 
loved sins,  and  exceptions  to  some  particular  duties, 
in  despite  of  all  the  persuasion  of  my  reason  and  re- 
ligion. So  that,  after  all  my  endeavour,  I  am  still 
detained  in  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  that  is  in  my 
members,  and  am  not  able  to  incline  myself  to  an 
entire  resolution  of  amendment.  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body 
of  sin  and  death  ?  I  know,  O  Lord,  though  I  am 
weak  and  impotent,  and  of  myself  unable  to  shake 
off  the  chains  and  fetters  of  my  lusts,  yet  thy  grace 
is  abundantly  sufficient  to  rescue  and  deliver  me 
from  them ;  and  thou  hast  promised  to  assist  with  it 
my  honest  endeavours,  and  crown  them  with  a 
blessed  success.  Wherefore,  for  thy  truth  and  mer- 
cies' sake,  suffer  not  thy  poor  creature,  who,  with 
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pitiful  and  bemoaniDg  looks,  cries  out  for  help  to 
thee,  to  spend  himself  in  weary  and  fruitless  stnig- 
glings  against  this  violent  torrent  of  my  sinfol  na- 
ture, which,  without  thy  aid,  will  quickly  over(x>me 
my  poor  endeavours,  and  drive  me  down  into  eter-^ 
nal  perdition.  My  sole  dependance  is  upon  thee, 
my  hope  of  success  is  wholly  in  thee ;  help.  Lord,, 
help,  or  else  I  perish;  stretch  forth  thy  powerful 
arm  to  my  sinking  soul,  and  let  not  this  deep  swal- 
low me  up ;  but  do  thou  so  quicken  my  faint  endea*^ 
vours,  so  strengthen  my  weak  and  doubting  faith,  so 
enliven  my  cold  and  languid  considerations,  so  clear 
up  my  convictions  of  my  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  of 
the  danger  and  odiousness  of  my  sins,  and  thereby 
so  increase  my  penitential  sorrows  and  remorses,  as 
that  by  all  these  means  together  my  obstinate  will 
may  at  last  be  conquered,  and  effectually  persuaded 
to  part  with  every  sin,  be  it  never  so  dear  to  me, 
and  to  comply  with  every  duty,  be  it  never  so  cross 
to  my  vile  inclination.  Then  shall  I  freely  resign 
up  myself  unto  thee,  and  with  a  firm  resolution  de* 
vote  all  my  powers  to  thy  service.  And  that  I  may 
do  so,  and  by  so  doing  be  reconciled  to  thee,  O  my 
offended  Grod,  before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  mora 
seen,  receive  me,  I  beseech  thee,  into  thy  protection 
this  night,  that  I  may  yet  see  the  light  of  another 
day,  and  have  a  longer  space  to  finish  my  repentance. 
All  which  I  humbly  implore  even  for  Jesus  Christ  his 
sake,  in  whose  name  and  words  I  farther  pray ; 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  &c. 

If  upon  searching  your  own  heart,  you  find,  that 
after  you  have  fairly  represented  to  yourself  what 
sinful  pleasures  you  must  part  with,  what  duties 
you  must  submit  to,  and  what  difficulties  you  must 
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engage  with,  you  are  willing,  without  any  reaove  or 
exception,  to  submit  yourself  to  God,  beware  you  be 
not  too  hasty  to  form  your  resolution,  but  take  some 
little  time  to  try  yourself ;  see  whether  you  will  con* 
tinue  to-morrow  of  the  same  mind  you  are  in  now ; 
and  if  then  you  perceive  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect yourself,  try  a  little  longer,  and  at  the  present 
endeavour  as  much  as  in  you  lies  to  confirm  and 
settle  yourself  in  the  good  mind  you  are  in,  by  press- 
ing and  urging  yourself  with  all  those  arguments  of 
your  religion  by  which  you  have  been  thus  £blt  con- 
vinced and  persuaded ;  and  while  you  are  thus  try- 
ing yourself,  instead  of  the  former,  let  this  be  your 
evening  prayer : 

O  blessed  Lord,  and  most  merciful  Father,  thou 
art  a  God  hearing  prayer,  and  to  thee  shall  all  flesh 
come;  I  admire  thy  goodness,  I  adore  thy  grace, 
that,  after  so  many  heinous  provocations  I  have  given 
thee,  for  which  thou  mightest  have  justly  shut  thine 
ears  against  me  for  ever,  thou  hast  heard  my  cries, 
and  pitied  my  misery,  and  thus  far  contributed  to- 
wards my  recovery.  I  acknowledge  it  is  by  thy 
grace  that  I  am  what  I  am,  that  this  stubborn  heart 
begins  at  last  to  relent,  this  perverse  will  to  bow  and 
stoop,  these  lewd  affections  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness ;  that  now  at  last  my  foolish  soul 
is  persuaded  to  part  with  those  sins  which  are  its 
plagues  and  infelicities,  and  to  embrace  those  blessed 
duties  by  which  thou  hast  designed  to  raise  me  to 
immortal  glory.  By  •  these  good  beginnings  thou 
hast  given  me  some  reason  to  hope  for  a  happy  suc- 
cess upon  my  poor  endeavours.  Praised  be  thy 
grace,  I  am  at  present  heartily  willing  to  be  thine ; 
and  were  I  but  sure  to  continue  thus  minded  and 
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I  would  immediately  make  over  my  heart 
and  will  to  thee  by  the  most  solemn  engagement. 
But,  O  Lord,  I  am  afraid  of  myself ;  I  dread  my  own 
inconstancy;  and  thou  knowest  I  have  too  much  rtfr- 
son  for  it.  I  have  mocked  thee  too  often  already 
with  my  deceitful  promises  and  angagements ;  I 
have  sinned,  and  then  promised  amendment ;  I  have 
promised  amendment,  and  then  sinned  again ;  as  if 
all  that  I  meant  by  my  promises  were  only  to  aik 
leave  of  thee  to  sin  against  thee  anew.  .And  now* 
after  so  many  falsifications,  I  would  not  finr  all  the 
world  deal  treacherously  with  thee  any  more :  wher^ 
fore,  before  I  solemnly  resign  and  devote  myself  to 
thee  by  a  new  purpose  and  engagement,  I  desire  to 
make  some  farther  trial  of  my  own  steadfastness,  to 
see  whether  this  present  inclination  of  my  will  be 
the  effect  of  passion  or  a  settled  judgment.  In  the 
mean  time  therefore  I  do  most  humUy  beseech 
thee  to  be  present  with  me  in  all  my  ways,  and 
continually  to  influence  my  mind  with  thy  grate  and 
spirit ;  to  strengthen  my  faith,  to  fix  my  considerftx 
tion,  to  persuade  my  will^  and  feed  and  cherish  these 
my  holy  desires  with  good  thoughts  and  inspiratiom^ 
that  so  I  iHay  remain  steadfast  and  immoveable,  ttnd 
iH>  temptation  whatsoever  may  be  able  to  alter  the 
temper  of  my  mind,  or  divert  it  from  its  good  incK^ 
nation ;  and  that  having  had  a  suflSicient  experience 
of  the  fixed  disposition  of  my  soul  to  obey  thee,  I 
may  devote  mjrself  to  thee  with  a  cheerful  heart, 
and  an  assured  hope  of  my  own  sincerity  and  con-^ 
stancy.  O  Lord,  hear  dnd  hdp  me  for  thy  merd^* 
sake,  and  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  in  whose  most 
perfect  form  of  prayer  I  farther  pray; 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven^  &c. 
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If,  after  a  sufficient  trial  of  jrouraelf,  you  find  joa 
^ffe  constantly  inclined  to  submit  to  God,  to  part 
with  every  sin,  and  comply  with  every  duty,  con- 
sider, that  now  it  is  high  time  for  you  to  devote 
yourself  to  Grod,  and  what  abundant  reason  you  have 
for  it,  and  what  a  powerful  obligation  you  must  lay 
upon  yourself  by  so  doing :  and  when .  you  have  se- 
riously considered  these  things,  give  up  yourself  to 
God  in  this  following  form  of  prayer ;  wbichy  for  the 
greater  sanction  and  more  awful  solemnity  of  your 
good  resolution,  you  would  do  well  to  repeat  at  the 
next  sacrament : 

O  most  merciful  Father,  so  infinite  is  the  goodness 
of  thy  nature,  that  thou  art  always  ready  to  pity 
and  relieve  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  extend  thy 
timely  succours  to  us  helpless  sinner?  whensoever  we 
cry  unto  thee.    Of  the  truth  whereof  thou  hast  ^ven 
me,  who  am  the  vilest  of  sinners,  a  most  sensible 
proof  and  experiment.     For  not  long  ago  I  was  so 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  that  hadst  not  thou  took 
pity  upon  me,  and  quickened  me  by  thy  grace,  I  had 
died  for  ever ;  my  understanding  was  so  blind,  that  I 
saw  not  my  danger ;  my  conscience  so  seared,  that 
I  felt  not  my  guilt ;  my  will  so  enslaved  to  my  lusts, 
that  I  could  not  endure  to  think  of  parting  with 
them :  but  now,  blessed  be  thy  grace,  which  first  ex- 
cited my  endeavours,  and  hath  hitherto  prospered 
them,  I  do  not  only  see  the  danger  my  sins  have 
exposed  me  to,  and  sensibly  feel  the  guilt  of  them, 
but  am  freely  willing  to  renounce  them  for  ever,  and 
Uf  part  even  with  those  darling  lusts  that  have  here- 
tofore  been  as  dear  to  me  as  my  right  eye.     And 
now,  O  Lord,  I  am  come  before  thee,  and  I  hope 
with  a  true,  loyal,  and  sincere  heart,  to  offer  up  my 
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soul  and  body  to  thee,  and  vow  an  everlasting  obe- 
dience to  thy  blessed  will.  For  Jesus'  sake  refuse 
not  this  poor  oblation,  which  though  it  be  infinitely 
unworthy  of  thine  acceptance,  is  the  best  thing  I  am 
able  to  present  thee.  To  thee,  O  glorious  IVinity, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  do  from  henceforth 
eternally  devote  myself  and  all  my  facul-  •  when  yo« 
ties;  [*  and  here  at  the  table  of  my  bless-  Z'^^ZT'^'J!^ 
ed  Saviour,  and  upon  these  sacred  me-  ""°*»  •*"» 
morials  of  his  wounds  and  blood,]  I  utterly  abjure 
all  known  and  wilful  sins  and  rebellions,  and  particu- 
larly all  such  as  have  been  heretofore  most  dear  to 
me  r  faithfully  promising  by  thy  gracious  assistance 
from  henceforth  to  observe  thy  law  without  any  re- 
serve or  exception.  This  in  the  sincerity  of  my 
soul  I  do  here  vow  to  thy  divine  Majesty;  and  how- 
ever I  may  be  hereafter,  tempted,  I  will  never  wil- 
fully depart  from  it,  or  from  any  part  of  it :  so  help 
me,  O  my  God,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  in  whose 
own  words  I  farther  pray ; 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  &c. 

Directions  Jbr  the  more  profitable  exercise  qf  our  private 
religion,  in  the  state  qf  our  actual  engagement  in  the 
Christian  U/e. 

When  you  go  into  your  closet  in  the  morning, 
consider  seriously  with  yourself  the  solemn  engage- 
ment you  lie  under ;  what  a  crying  guilt  it  would  be 
to  violate  it ;  what  madness  and  folly  to  recede  from 
it,  after  you  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  reduce 
yourself  to  it;  what  mighty  reasons  you  have  to  per- 
sist in  it,  and  what  powerful  assistance  is  promised 
you,  if  you  be  not  wanting  to  yourself:  and  then 
offer  up  this  following  prayer :  .         .^ 

c  c  2 
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-.  O  eternal  God,  who  art  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jeras  Christ,  and  dost  through  him  bestow  so  many 
good  and  perfect  gifts  upon  thy  creatures^  I  desire 
tor  ever  to  remember  and  adore  thy  goodness  to^- 
wards  me,  whom  thou  hast  snatched  as  a  firebrand 
out  of  the  fire,  and  at  length  reduced  to  a  serious 
purpose  of  amendment  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
jpourse  of  disobedience,  in  which  if  I  had  still  peiv 
sbted  I  must  have  perished  everlastingly.  O  blessed 
be  thy  great  name,  that  after  so  many  years'  rdbet 
lion  against  thee,  for  which  I  have  long  ago  deserved 
<to  be  banished  into  utter  darkness,  I  do  yet  behold 
the  light  of  another  day,  and  am  allowed  a  fiulher 
fspace  to  repent  and  execute  my  purpose  of  amende 
ment.  And  now,  O  Lord,  as  thou  hast  wrought  my 
will  into  a  good  resolution,  in  despite  of  all  the 
corrupt  inclinations  of  my  nature,  leave  not,  I  be* 
seech  thee,  thy  workmanship  unfinished,  but,  by  the 
mighty  operation  of  thy  grace,  excite  and  enable  me 
faithfully  to  perform  what  I  have  so  seriously  re- 
solved. It  is  a  mighty  work  that  I  have  under- 
taken, to  cleanse  a  base,  polluted  nature,  and  root  up 
all  its  filthy  lusts  and  aflfections,  and  plant  it  with  all 
the  heavenly  dispositions,  and  improve  them  into 
everlasting  happiness;  and  thou  knowest  what  strong 
(^positions  will  be  made  against  me,  and  with  what 
powerful  temptations  I  must  struggle  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  my  future  endeavour.  So  that 
unless  thou  wilt  still  go  along  with  me,  and  still 
quicken  and  animate  me  by  thy  blessed  Spirit^  my 
work  is  so  great,  and  my  strength  so  little,  that  it 
will  be  in  vain  for  me  to  proceed  any  farther.  These 
importunate  temptations  that  surround  me  will 
quickly  conquer  my  present  resolution,  and  I  shall 
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do,  as  I  have  too  often  done  already,  resolve  and 
sin,  and  sinf  and  resolve,  and  so  increase  my  guilt  by 
the  treachery  of  my  vows  and  engagements;  Where-r 
fore,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  withdraw  not  thyself 
from  me,  but  continue  to  assist  my  weak  endeavoursi 
by  thy  powerful  grace,  till  thou  hast  crowned  theni 
with  a  perfect  victory.  For  which  end,  I  beseep^ 
thee,  inspire  me  more  and  more  with  patience  ain) 
constancy  of  mind,  that  I  may  stand  fast^  in  \ay  goq4 
resolution,  in  despite  of  all  temptations  to  the  cov* 
trary.  Suggest  to  my  mind  those  holy  e^mple^ 
thou  hast  set  before  me,  especially  that  of  my  blesse<| 
Saviour,  and  incline  my  heart  to  copy  and  imitate 
them.  Direct  me  to  some  wise  and  faithful  guide, 
that  may  be  willing  and  able  to  assist  me  in  all  my 
spiritual  necessities ;  and  by  frequently  exciting  me 
to  dedicate  my  actions  to  thee,  dost  thou  purify  my 
intentions  from  sinful  and  from  carnal  aims,  that  so 
I  may  always  live  to  thy  glory.  And  since  thoi^ 
tat  present  with  me  wherever  I  am,  and  dost  always 
behold  me,  whatsoever  I  am  doing ;  O  do  thou  in-^ 
spire  me  with  such  a  strong,  continual,  and  actual 
sense  of  it,  as  may  be  a  constant  check  to  sinful  in* 
clinations,  and  render  me  afraid  of  offending  thee. 
Let  thy  blessed  Spirit  be  my  constant  monitor,  to 
put  me  in  mind  to  consider  my  ways,  and  frequently 
to  ^camine  my  actions,  that  so,  whenever  I  go  astray, 
I  may  be  immediately  convinced  of  it,  and  by  my 
speedy  repentance  recover  myself  before  I  have  wan- 
dered too  far  from  my  duty.  And  grant,  I  beseech 
thee,  that  the  sense  of  my  past  failings  may  still 
render  me  more  watchful  and  circumspect  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  that  whensoever  I  have  been  carelessly  or  wil- 
fully faulty,  I  may  from  thenceforth  be  more  can- 
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tious  of  my  actions,  and  more  vigilant  agauist  the 
temptations  that  betrayed  me.     And  that  I  may  not 
run  myself  unnecessarily  into  temptation  for  th^  fu- 
ture, preserve  me,  O  Lord,  from  sloth  and  idleneff, 
and  from  intermeddling  with  matters  that  do  not 
belong  to  me ;  and  do  thou  still  put  tAe  in  mind  to 
do  my  own  business,  and  to  be  faithful  and  diligent 
in  the  state  and  calling  wherein  thou  hast  placed 
me.     And  that  I  may  always  serve  thee  with  free- 
dom and  alacrity,  remove  from  me,  I  beseech  thee, 
an  unprofitable  sadness  and  melancholy,  and  help 
me  to  acquire  an  equal  tranquillity  of  mind^  and  a 
becoming  cheerfiilqess  of  spirit     For  which  end, 
good  Lord,  do  thou  inspire  me  with  a  lively  sense 
and  earnest  expectation  of  that  blissful  state  towards 
which  I  am  travelling;  that  having  this  glorious 
prospect  always  in  my  eye,  I  may  go  on  with  joy 
and  triumph  over  all  the  difficulties  and  temptations 
that  oppose  me.     And  that  by  all  these  means  I 
may  be  more  and  more  strengthened  and  confirmed 
in  the  good  resolution  I  have  made,  do  thou  stir  up 
my  slothful  mind  to  a  diligent  attendance  on  thy 
public  ordinances,  that  so  in  the  solemn  assemblies 
of  thy  saints  I  may  constantly  hear  thy  word  with 
reverence  and  attention,  offer  up  my  prayers  with 
fervency  and  devotion,  and  approach  thy  table  with 
all  that  humility  and  love,  gratitude  and  resignation 
of  soul,  that  becomes  this  solemn  remembrance  and 
representation  of  my  dying  Saviour.    In  these  things, 
and  whatsoever  else  is  needful  to  secure  my  resolu- 
tion of  obedience,  assist  me,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ 
his  sake,  to  whom,  with  thyself  and  eternal  Spirit,  be 
rendered  all   honour,  glory,  and  power,  from  this 
time  forth  for  evermore. 
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After  this  prayer  bethink  yourself  a  little,  what 
temptations  you  are  like  to  meet  with  in  the  ensuing 
business  of  the  day,  and  briefly  recollect  those  pow- 
erful arguments  which  the  gospel  urges  to  fortify  you 
against  them,  and  apply  them  particularly  to  the  sin 
or  sins  you  are  most  inclined  to ;  and  then  renew 
your  rescdution  to  God  in  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  who  art  my  hope  and  strengths  upon  rj. 
whose  aid  and  assistance  I  depend,  look  down,  I  ber 
seech  thee,  upon  a  poor  helpless  creature,  who  am 
goiing  forth  into  a  busy  wcnrld  that  is  fiill  of  snares 
and  temptations.  Blessed  be  thy  name,  my  heart ' 
continues  still  resolved  upon  a  through  course  of 
amendment;  and  therefore  here,  in  thy  dreadful 
presence,  I  do  again  most  solemnly  promise  and  en- 
gage myself,  that,  whatsoever  temptations  I  meet 
with  this  day,  I  will  not  wilfully  commit  any  sin,  no, 
not  the  sin  I  am  most  inclined  to;  nor  omit  any 
duty^  how  contrary  soever  it  may  be  to  my  nature ; 
and  that  I  will  faithfully  endeavour  to  keep  such  a 
constant  guard  upcm  myself,  as  that  I  may  not  be 
surprised  and  overtaken  through  my  own  inadver- 
tence and  unwariness.  But  this,  O  Lord,  I  promise, 
not  out  of  any  confidence  in  my  own  strength,  but 
in  dependence  upon  thee,  and  in  hope,  that,  out  of 
thy  tender  pity  to  a  poor  impotent  wretch,  thou  wilt 
not  be  wanting  to  me  in  any  necessary  assistance, 
but  that  either  thou  wilt  remove  from  me  all  great 
and  importunate  temptations,  or  enable  me,  by  thy 
grace,  to  repel  and  vanquish  them :  and  this  I  do 
most  earnestly  beseech  in  the  name  and  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  w^iose  prayer  I  conclude  this 
my  morning  sacrifice. 

Our  Father  which  art  m  heaven^  &c. 

c  c  4 
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In  the  evening,  when  you  find  youraelf  best  dis- 
posed for  religious  exercise,  set  qpart  such  portioiis 
of  your  time  as  you  can  conveniently  spare  from 
your  necessary  refreshment  and  diversioD,  to  call 
yourself  to  account  omceming  the  actions  of  the 
day ;  and  inquire  whether  they  have  been  agreeable 
to  your  morning  promise  and  resdution :  and,  upon 
inquiry,  you  will  find  either  that  you  have  fiiithfially 
discharged  what  you  promised;  or  that  you  have 
nnned  unawares,  or  through  carelessness  and  self- 
n^lect;  or  that  you  have  sinned  wilfully,  and  against 
your  own  conscience. 

If,  upon  inquiry,  it  appear  that  you  have  been 
fiuthfid  to  your  morning  engagement,  rejnfeBent  to 
yourself  the  great  reason  you  have  to  rejoice  in  it, 
and  to  praise  God  for  it ;  and  then  offer  up  this  fiil^ 
lowing  thanksgiving : 

Blessed  be  thy  name,  O  most  gracious  and  merci- 
ful Father,  for  those  great  and  numberless  favours 
which  from  time  to  time  thou  hast  heaped  upon  me, 
who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  thy  mercies ;  par- 
ticularly for  the  signal  mercies  of  this  day,  for  that 
thou  hast  not  shut  thine  ears  against  my  prayers,  nor 
withdrawn  thyself  from  me,  but  hast  accompanied 
me  with  thy  grace  through  all  those  snares  and 
temptations  to  which  I  have  been  exposed.  Praised 
be  thy  name,  that  thou  hast  not  suffered  me  to  be 
tempted  above  what  I  was  able ;  that  thou  hast  so 
powerfully  assisted  me  against  those  temptations  I 
have  been  engaged  with ;  and,  by  putting  so  many 
good  thoughts  into  my  mind,  hast  strengthened  my 
resolution,  and  rendered  it  so  successful  and  victori- 
ous. It  is  to  thy  grace  that  I  owe  all  the  good  I 
have  done,  and  it  is  by  thy  aid  that  I  have  escaped 
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all  the  evib  I  have  been  tempted  to ;  wherefore,  not 
unto  me,  O  Lord,  not  unto  my  strength  or  endea- 
vours, but  unto  thy  name,  be  all  the  glory  and  praise 
of  this  day's  deliveranoe  and  preservation.  O  never 
let  the  remembrance  of  this  thy  goodness  towardiai 
me  depart  from  my  mind,  but  let  it  kindle  in  me 
such  a  grateful  sense,  as  may  more  and  more  incite 
me  to  love  and  obey  thee,  and  depend  upon  thee  for 
the  future.  And  as  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  coi^ 
duct  me  safely  by  thy  grace  through  all  the  dangers 
and  temptations  of  the  day,  so  do  thou  take  me  into 
thy  care  and  protection  this  night,  and  grant  that  I 
may  awake  in  the  morning  with  a  heart  so  inflamed 
with  the  remembrance  6f  thy  goodness,  and  so  en-^ 
couraged  with  this  day's  success,  and  so  endeared  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  growing  delights  and 
pleasures  of  it,  as  that  I  may  persist  in  my  religious 
course  with  greater  courage  and  alacrity :  and  this  I 
humbly  beg  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  in  whose  name 
and  words  I  farther  pray ; 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven^  &c. 

If,  upon  inquiry,  you  find  that  you  have  been  fiul^ 
ing  in  your  duty,  or  that  you  have  done  any  evil  ac« 
tion,  through  mere  heedlessness  or  surprise,  endea- 
vour to  affect  yourself  with  a  sorrowftil  sense  of  your 
own  folly,  weakness,  and  carelessness,  and  then  con- 
clude with  this  form  of  humiliation :   . 

O  most  blessed  Lord  God,  who  art  infinitely  glo* 
rious  in  thy  own  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  dost 
for  ever  will  and  act  according  to  thy  own  nature, 
which  is  the  most  perfect  law  and  pattern  of  good- 
ness. To  thy  i^tless  nature  no  evil  can  approach, 
who  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity :  with 
what  confidence  then  can  such  a  polluted  creature 
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as  I  am  appear  in  thy  presence :  how  can  I  lift  up 
my  guilty  eyes  to  thy  throne,  who,  to  my  past  rebd- 
lions,  which  have  been  more  in  number  than  the 
hairs  on  my  head,  have  this  day  added  so  many  sin- 
ful failings  and  defects,  that,  shouldest  thou  be  se- 
vere to  mark  what  I  do  amiss,  were  suflident  to 
kindle  thy  displeasure  against  me !  It  was  but  this 
morning  that  I  engaged  myself  to  thee,  not  only  to 
abstain  from  all  wilful  and  deliberate  sins,  but  also 
to  set  a  watch  upon  my  mouth  and  actions,  that  I 
might  not  offend  thee  unawares ;  but,  to  my  shame, 
I  must  acknowledge  I  have  been  wofully  careless 
and  remiss,  having  this  day  suffered  mjrself,  through 
my  own  inadvertency,  to  be  surprised  into  such  ac- 
tions, as  nothing  can  render  pitiable  or  excusable  in 
thy  sight,  but  the  miserable  frailty  and  weakness  of 
my  nature.  What  shall  I  say  unto  thee,  O  thou 
Judge  of  all  the  earth !  I  am  guilty,  I  am  guilty, 
and  have  nothing  to  plead  for  myself  but  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  that  all-sufficient  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  O  Lord,  I  do  earnestly  repent, 
and  am  heartily  sorry  for  these  my  misdoings ;  tlie 
remembrance  of  them  is  grievous  unto  me,  the  bur- 
den of  them  is  intolerable :  have  mercy  upon  me, 
have  mercy  upon  me,  most  merciful  Father,  and,  for 
Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  forgive  me  all  that  is  past,  and 
grant  that  the  sense  of  these  my  miscarriages  may 
render  me  more  careful  and  vigilant  for  the  future. 
And  let  thy  blessed  Spirit  be  always  present  with 
my  mind,  to  recollect  my  distractions,  and  awake 
my  considerations,  and  warn  me  of  my  dangers,  that 
I  may  no  more  be  surprised  by  sudden  temptations^ 
nor  hurried  into  evil  actions  by  unexpected  hopes  or 
fears ;  but  do  thou  so  subdue  my  lower  appetites  to 
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my  will,  my  will  to  my  understanding,  m\  my  uri-^ 
derstanding  to  thy  Spirit,  as  that,  under  his  Uessed 
conduct,  I  may,  for  the  future,  be  prepared  against 
all  temptations,  and  furnished  to  every  good  work. 
And  now,  O  Lord,  let  not  the  failings  I  have  been 
guilty  of  this  day  deprive  me  of  thy  gracious  protec- 
tion this  night ;  but  grant,  that,  after  a  safe  and  com- 
fortable repose,  I  may  awake  in  the  moniing  with 
such  a  sorrowful  sense  of  them,  as  may  for  the  fu- 
ture oblige  me  to  be  more  watchful  and  resolute 
against  them.  All  which  I  beg  for  Jesus  Christ  his 
sake,  with  whose  prayer  I  conclude  this  my  evening 
sacrifice. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven^  &c. 

If,  upon  inquiry,  it  appear  that  you  have  commit- 
ted any  wilful,  deliberate  sin,  endeavour  to  affect 
yourself  with  horror,  shame,  and  compunction  for  it, 
by  representing  to  your  conscience  the  monstrous 
foulness  and  ingratitude,  the  deep  malignity  and  de- 
sperate madness  of  your  own  action,  and  then  con- 
clude with  this  form  of  particular  repentance : 

O  thou  most  dreadful  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who  hatest  iniquity,  and  hast  proclaimed  from  hea^ 
ven  thy  fierce  indignation  against  all  unrighteous- 
ness and  ungodliness  of  men,  look  down,  I  beseech 
thee,  upon  me,  a  vile  and  guilty  wretch,  who  stand 
here  arraigned  at  thy  tribunal  by  my  own  conscience, 
and  am  so  confounded  with  the  sense  of  my  sin,  and 
of  thy  just  displeasure  against  me,  that  I  tremble  to 
draw  near  unto  thee,  and  yet  I  dare  not  stay  from 
thee.  I  acknowledge  myself  unworthy,  infinitely 
unworthy  to  come  before  thee,  and  am  prompted  by 
my  own  horror  and  shame  to  hide  myself  from  thee ; 
but  yet  I  know  I  must  come,  or  I  must  perish.   And 
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therefore  here,  O  Lord,  I  cast  iDTself  at  thy  fe6t ;  and 
if  thou  shalt  think  meet  to  tread  upon  me»  and  to 
spurn  me  irom  thy  presence  for  ever,  I  must  own 
that  thou  art  just  and  righteous  in  all  thy  wajrs.  F\ir 
thou  hast  been  wonderfully  good,  beyond  what  I 
could  modestly  have  wished  or  am  aUe  to  express ; 
thou  tookest  pity  upon  me  when  I  was  all  wounded, 
and  polluted,  and  weltering  in  my  blood ;  when  I  was 
sleeping  securely  upon  the  brink  of  perdition,  and 
had  scarce  any  sense  or  feeling  of  my  guilt  and  mi- 
sery :  in  this  woful  plight  didst  thou  visit  my  poor 
soul,  and  with  thy  preventing  grace  awake  me  to  a 
sense  of  my  danger,  and  effectually  warn  me  to  flee 
from  that  wrath  to  come.  And  now,  when  thou  haidst 
brought  me  to  myself,  and  to  a  through  resolution  of 
amendment,  and  my  soul  was  in  a  fair  way  of  reco- 
very, like  an  ungrateful  wretch,  as  I  am,  I  have  flown 
in  the  face  of  my  Physician,  I  have  abused  his  good- 
ness, and  baffled  his  grace,  and  wilfully  and  delibe- 
rately torn  open  my  wounds  again.  And  this  I  have 
done  most  treacherously,  as  well  as  ungratefully,  not 
only  against  all  the  obligations  of  thy  goodness,  but 
also  against  my  own  repeated  vows  and  engagements : 
for  it  was  but  this  morning  that  I  solemnly  renewed 
to  thee  my  promise  of  obedience,  and  therein  vowed 
not  to  offend  thee  wilfully  upon  any  temptation  what- 
soever ;  but,  O  vile  traitor  that  I  am,  both  to  thee 
and  to  my  own  soul,  I  have  by *  most  basely  fal- 
sified this  my  engagement ;  and  this  I  did  with  the 
most  unpardonable  circumstance,  even  against  the 
dissuasions  of  thy  grace,  the  checks  of  my  conscience, 
and  the  fairest  warnings  of  my  danger.  Had  I  done 

^  Here  name  the  sinful  act  you  have  committed. 
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it  ignorantly,  or  unawares,  or  under  a  surprise,  it 
had  been  pitiable ;  but,  O  my  guilt !  my  guilt !  it  was 
knowingly,  wilAiUy,  basely,  and  maliciously,  that  I 
did  this  evil  in  thy  sight ;  whereby  I  have  forfeited 
my  soul,  my  innocence,  and  thy  love,  and  have  got 
nothing  in  exchange  but  the  pleasure  of  a  minute, 
and  a  lasting  shame  and  repentance.   O  vile  wretch, 
O  desperate  fool  that  I  am,  what  have  I  done !  whi- 
ther am  I  fidlen !  I  have  grieved  thy  Spirit,  contemn- 
ed thy  authority,  trampled  on  thy  goodness,  and 
wounded  my  own  consciaice ;  and  by  one  base  act 
have  thrown  myself  headloi^g  from  all  those  glorious 
hopes  whereunto  thou  hadst  raised  me.    And  now, 
O  God,  what  can  I  say  in  my  own  behalf,  my  sin 
hemg  SO'  great,  my  folly  so  utterly  inexcusable !  O  I 
am  ashamed,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself;  I  lament  and 
abhor  the  madness  and  wickedness  of  my  own  choice; 
and  O  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  recall  it !  But^ 
wo  is  me !  it  is  passed  into  an  act,  and  by  that  act 
my  innocence  is  already  stained,  my  soul  forfeited, 
and  it  is  tio  more  in  my  power  to  undo  what  I  have 
done,  than  to  recall  the  hours  of  yesterday.     What 
then  shall  I  do,  or  whither  shall  I  turn  myself?  It  it 
against  thee,  O  Lord,  against  thee  I  have  sinned,  and 
now  I  have  none  but  thee  to  flee  to :  I  have  nothing 
of  my  own  to  plead  in  my  own  behalf;  my  conscience 
condemns  me ;  and  my  sin,  my  sin,  cries  aloud  against 
me ;  so  that  unless  thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  listen  to 
the  interceding  blood  of  thy  Son,  and  to  consult  thine 
own  bowels  and  compassions,  and  from  thenoe  to 
fetch  arguments  of  mercy,  I  am  undone  for  ever  by 
my  own  folly.   Wherefore,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake, 
for  thy  own  goodness'  and  mercy's  sake,  have  pity, 
^  have  pity  upon  me ;  heal  my  soul,  for  I  have  sinned 
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against  thee ;  be  merciful  to  my  sin,  for  it  is  great 
Thou  hast  promised  to  receive  returning  sinners,  to 
blot  out  their  iniquities,  and  to  heal  their  backdid- 
ings.    I  desire,  O  Lord,  to  return  unto  thee ;  I  hate 
and  renounce  my  sin,  and  do  here  abhor  myself  in 
dust  and  ashes  before  thee.  Wherefiure,  for.  thy  pity's 
sake,  O  try  me  this  once  more,  and  do  not  presently 
cast  me  away  from  thy  presence,  nor  take  thy  holy 
Spirit  fit)m  me,  but  restrain  me  by  his  grace  from  all 
presumptuous  sins,  and  suffer  them  not  to  have  do- 
minion over  me.    And  quicken  me,  O  Lord,  fiir  thy 
name's  sake,  that  for  the  future  I  may  watch  more 
carefuUy,  resist  more  vigorously,  and  walk  more  cir- 
cumspectly than  I  have  hitherto  done :  and  that  from 
henceforth  I  may  be  entirely  devoted  to  thee,  and 
serve  thee  without  interruption,  do  thou  so  confirm 
me  by  thy  grace  in  my  holy  resolution,  as  that  I  may 
choose  rather  to  die  than  to  offend  thee  any  more. 
And  now,  O  Lord,  though  by  my  rebellion  against 
thee  this  day  I  have  rendered  myself  most  unworthy 
of  thy  fatherly  care  and  protection,  yet  I  beseech 
thee  to  watch  over  me  this  night  for  good,  and  give 
me  a  safe  repose  in  the  arms  of  thy  providence,  that 
I  may  have  yet  a  farther  space  to  repent  of  mine 
iniquity.     And  grant,  I  beseech  thee,  that  when  I 
awake  in  the  morning,  I  may  be  wanied,  by  the  wo- 
ful  remembrance  of  this  day's  fall,  to  take  more  care 
of  my  steps,  and  to  shun  or  refuse  those  snares  and 
temptations  that  lie  all  around  me.     All  which  I  do 
most  humbly  and  earnestly  beg  of  thee,  even  for 
Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  in  whose  name  and  words  I 
farther  pray ; 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven^  &c. 
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Directions  jhr  ike  exercise  of  our  privaie  religion  in  the 
state  of  our  progress  and  improvement  in  the  Christian 
li/iy  wiihjbrms  of  privaie  devotion  fitted Jbr  this  state. 

When  you  enter  into  your  closet  in  the  morning, 
endeavour  to  affect  yourself  with  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  to  God  for  his  grace,  by  representing 
to  yourself  the  danger  and  misery  of  that  sinful 
state  out  of  which  you  are  recovered,  and  the  great 
incapacity  you  were  in  to  recover  i^thout  his  assist- 
ance ;  and  then  make  this  thankful  acknowledgment 
to  him : 

O  most  gracious  and  most  merciful  Father,  thou 
art  a  liberal  benefactor  to  thy  creation,  a  never-fail- 
ing friend  to  mankind,  and  a  most  tender  lover  of 
souls,  for  whose  everlasting  welfare  thou  hast  been 
always  consulting,  and  hast  left  no  method  of  love 
unattempted,  to  rescue  them  from  sin  and  misery. 

0  blessed,  for  ever  blessed,  be  thy  great  name,  for  the 
experience  I  have  had  of  this  thy  fatherly  goodness. 

1  am  a  monument  of  thy  goodness,  a  living  instance 
and  wonder  of  thy  mercy :  for  me  hast  thou  quick- 
ened, who  was  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  who 
had  long  ago  perished  in  mine  iniquities,  hadst  thou 
not  been  infinitely  patient  and  longsufTering :  I  had 
forfeited  my  soul  to  thee,  and  thou  mightest  justly 
have  cut  me  off,  and  given  me  my  portion  with 
hypocrites;  and,  considering  how  I  provoked  thee 
to  it  by  my  daily  rebellions,  I  cannot  but  admire  thy 
forbearance  towards  me.  But  that  thou  shouldest 
not  only  forbear  me,  but  follow  me  with  thy  kind- 
ness, and  never  cease  importuning  me  to  return  to 
my  duty  and  happiness,  till  thou  hadst  conquered 
me  by  thy  gracious  persuasions,  O  incomparable 
love !  O  amazing  goodness !  never  to  be  sufficiently 
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admired  and  adored!  Wherefiire  praised,  fbr  ever 
praised,  be  thy  grace^  which  hath  redeemed  mj  fife 
from  eternal  death,  and  my  soul  from  the  neUtennost 
hell ;  which  hath  rescued  me  from  the  snare  of  the 
Devil,  and  the  pernicious  bondage  of  my  lusts,  and 
implanted  in  my  nature  these  heavenly  graces  and 
dispositions,  and  hitherto  improved  and  advanced 
them  towards  my  eternal  happiness.  This,  O  mj 
Ck>d,  all  this,  I  owe  to  thy  free  and  undeserved  good- 
ness :  that  I  that  was  dead  am  now  alive ;  that  I 
that  was  lost  am  found ;  that  I  that  was  a  slave  to 
my  lusts  am  made  free  from  sin,  and  translated  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  is  purely  the 
effect  of  thy  free  grace,  and  to  be  entirely  ascribed 
to  thy  aU-powerful  goodness.  Go  on,  O  Lord,  go 
on,  I  beseech  thee,  and  perfect  ttiine  own  work,  that 
so  the  glory  of  it  may  be  for  ever  redounding  to 
thee ;  and  that  as  I  have  been  hitherto  a  signal  in- 
stance of  thy  goodness,  so  I  may  be  an  happy  in* 
strument  of  thy  praise  to  eternal  ages.  And  grant, 
I  beseech  thee,  that  the  sense  of  thy  unspeakable 
kindness  towards  me  may  so  captivate  my  soul  and 
all  my  faculties,  as  that  I  may  be  most  entirely  thine ; 
as  that  my  reason  and  will,  my  fear  and  hope,  and 
love  and  desire,  may  from  henceforth  be  all  resigned 
up  to  thee,  and  for  ever  devoted  to  the  honour  and 
worship  of  thy  infinite  glories  and  perfections ;  and 
this  I  most  humbly  beg  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  to 
whom,  with  thyself  and  thy  eternal  Spirit,  be  ren- 
dered all  honour,  gloiy,  and  power,  from  this  time 
forth  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 

After  this  thanksgiving,  consider  briefly  with  your- 
self the  indispensable  necessity  of  your  perseverance 
to  the  end,  and  how  not  only  vain  and  fruitless,  but 
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also  hurtful  and  mischievous  to  you,  all  your  past 
labour  in  religion  will  be  without  it ;  and  then  con- 
clude your  morning  devotion  with  this  prayer  for 
perseverance : 

O  God,  who  art  unchangeably  holy  and  blessed, 
who  art  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
and  dost  never  swerve  or  vary  from  the  essential 
goodness  and  purity  of  thine  own  nature,  look  down, 
I  beseech  thee,  upon  me,  a  fickle,  weak,  and  muta- 
ble creature,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  to  thyself 
and  hitherto  conducted  by  thy  grace  and  Sjiirit. 
Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  the  weakness  of  my  nature, 
and  how  unable  I  am,  without  thy  strength  and 
assistance,  to  finish  the  race  which  thou  hast  set 
befixre  me ;  thou  knowest  what  temptations  I  must 
struggle  with,  and  what  difficulties  I  must  yet  over- 
come, before  I  am  seized  of  the  blessed  prize  I  am 
contending  for :  wherefore,  since  thou  hast  hitherto 
been  my  constant  support  and  defence,  forsake  me 
not  now  for  thy  name's  sake,  but  as  thou  hast  begun 
a  good  work  in  me,  so  I  beseech  thee  to  finish  and 
complete  it ;  to  uphold  my  feeble  soul  by  thy  free 
Spirit  under  all  temptations  and  difficulties,  that  so 
by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  I  may  seek  for 
and  at  last  obtain  honour  and  glory,  immortality  and 
eternal  life.  For  which  end,  O  Lord,  preserve  me 
from  being  over-confident  of  my  own  abilities,  and 
inspire  me  with  a  hdy  jealousy  of  myself,  that 
whilst  I  stand  I  may  take  heed  lest  I  fall.  And  if 
at  any  time  I  should  be  so  base  and  so  unhappy  as 
to  offend  thee  wilfiiBy,  (which  I  beseech  thee  to  pre- 
vent, for  thy  mercy  and  compassion  sake,)  O  suffer 
me  not  to  sleep  in  my  sin,  but  recall  me  instantly 
by  the  checks  of  my  conscience  and  the  convictions 
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of  thy  Spirit,  lest,  while  I  add  sin  to  sin,  and  one  de- 
gree of  wickedness  to  another,  my  lusts  should  regain 
their  dominion  over  me,  and  thou  diouldest  be  aiigiy 
with  me,  and  reject  me  from  thy  covenant  fat  e^rer. 
And  that  I  may  every  day  serve  thee  more  finedy 
and  steadfastly,  wean  me,  I  beseech  thee,  more  and 
more  from  those  temptations  to  sin  that  are  round 
about  me,  and  give  me  such  a  true  understanding  o( 
the  nature  of  all  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  world,  as 
that  neither  the  flatteries  of  the  one  nor  the  terrors 
of  the  other  may  ever  be  able  to  withdraw  me  from 
my  duty.     And  lest,  while  I  am  mortifying  my  old 
sins,  I  should  carelessly  permit  new  ones  to  spring  up 
in  my  nature,  good  Grod,  do  thou  mind  me  to  search 
and  try  my  own  heart,  and  take  a  severe  account 
even  of  the  smallest  defects  and  imperfections  within 
me ;  that  so  I  may  correct  and  reform  them  in  time, 
before  they  are  improved  into  inveterate  habits.  And 
grant  that  I  may  be  always  so  sensible  of  my  own 
imperfection,  as  that  I  may  never  rest  in  any  present 
attainment,  but  may  still  be  pressing  forward  to  the 
mark  of  my  high  calling  in  Jesus  Christ.     Suggest 
to  me,  I  beseech  thee,  frequent  thoughts  of  my  mor- 
tality, that  so,  while  I  have  time  and  opportunity,  I 
may  be  preparing  for  my  departure  hence,  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  a  dying  hour.    In  order  whereunto, 
assist  me,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  strictly  to  examine 
and  renew  my  past  sinful  courses,  that  so  if  there  be 
any  remains  of  guilt  abiding  upon  my  conscience,  I 
may  purge  them  away  by  proper  acts  of  repentance, 
before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen.    And  grant 
that  as  I  have  formerly  abounded  in  sin,  so  that  I 
may  now  redeem  that  precious  time  I  have  lost,  by 
abounding  in  the  contrary  virtues ;  that  so,  as  far  as 
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in  me  lies^  I  may  revoke  and  undo  the  multitude  of 
my  past  sins,  by  doing  all  the  good  I  am  able  for  the 
future.  And  that  I  may  hold  out  and  persevere  to 
the  end,  preserve  and  continue  me  in  the  commu- 
nion of  thy  church,  and  suffer  me  not  to  be  led  away 
by  the  errors  of  the  wicked,  and  to  faUfrom  my  own 
steadfastness.  And  finaUy,  I  beseech  thee  to  grant, 
that  in  the  use  of  these  blessed  means  I  may  so  far 
prevail  over  the  infirmities  and  corruptions  of  my 
nature,  as  that  at  last  I  may  have  a  clear  and  certain 
feeling  of  my  own  integrity  and  uprightness  towards 
thee ;  that  so  being  from  thence  assured  of  thy  love, 
and  of  my  title  to  eternal  happiness,  I  may  run  the 
ways  of  thy  commandments  more  cheerfully,  and  at 
last  finish  my  course  with  unspeakable  joy.  And 
now,  O  Lord,  I  resign  myself  to  thee ;  take  me,  I 
beseech  thee,  into  thy  care  and  protection  this  day, 
preserve  me  from  all  evil,  but  especially  from  sin, 
and  quicken  me  by  thy  Spuit  unto  every  good  work, 
that  so  I  may  serve  thee  with  a  free  and  cheerful 
mind,  and  make  it  my  meat  and  drink  to  do  thy 
blessed  will.  All  which  I  humbly  beg  for  Jesus 
Christ  his  sake,  in  whose  name  and  mediation  I  far*- 
ther  pray ; 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven^  &c. 

In  the  evening,  when  you  enter  into  your  closet, 
consider  what  is  the  present  frame  and  temper  of 
your  mind;  and  upon  inquiry  you  will  perceive, 
either  that  through  the  present  prevalency  of  your 
corrupt  nature  you  are  averse  to  divine  offices ;  or 
that  through  bodily  infirmity  you  are  indisposed  to 
them ;  or  that  through  worldly-mindedness  and  va- 
nity of  spirit  you  are  cold,  and  apt  to  be  distracted, 
in  them  ;  or  lastly,  that  your  heart  is  very  much  en- 
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largedy  and  your  mind  and  affections  vigorously  dis- 
posed towards  divine  and  heavenly  things. 

If  upon  inquiry  you  find  that  through  the  present 
prevalency  of  your  corrupt  natuie  you  are  averse  to 
divine  offices,  endeavour  to  affect  yourself  with  shame 
and  sorrow  for  it,  by  representing  to  your  mind  the 
great  impiety  and  baseness,  the  monstrous  folly  and 
ingratitude  of  this  your  present  temper;  and  then 
offer  up  this  following  prayer : 

O  my  most  gracious  God,  and  most  kind  and  mer- 
ciful Father,  thou  art  the  best  friend  I  have  in  all 
the  world,  and  hast  shewn  a  thousand  times  more 
love  to  me  than  ever  I  shewed  to  myself;  but  afk^ 
all  the  vast  and  most  endearing  obligations  thou  hast 
laid  upon  me,  this  vile  and  ungrateful  heart  of  mine 
still  retains  some  dregs  of  its  ancient  enmity  against 
thee.  Had  I  but  the  common  sense  and  ingenuity 
of  a  man  in  me,  how  could  I  think  of  thee  without 
raptures  of  love !  how  could  I  draw  near  unto  thee 
without  transports  of  delight  and  complacency !  But, 
vile  and  ungrateful  that  I  am  !  I  can  think  of  all  thy 
goodness  with  cold  and  frozen  affections,  and  can 
come  into  thy  presence,  not  only  with  indifference, 
but  reluctancy.  Good  God !  what  am  I  made  of? 
what  an  insensible  soul  do  I  carry  about  me !  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself,  I  am  confounded  with  the  sense 
of  my  own  baseness ;  and  yet,  woe  is  me !  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  strive  to  shake  off  this  clog  of  my  corrupt 
nature,  but  still  it  hangs  upon  me,  and  sinks  and 
weighs  down  my  soul  as  oft  as  it  is  aspiring  towards 
thee.  O  my  God,  have  pity  upon  me,  deliver  me 
from  this  body  of  sin,  ease  my  weary  and  heavj^- 
laden  soul  of  this  grievous  burden  under  which  it 
labours  and  groans,  and  suffer  not  this  spark  of 
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divine  life,  which  thou  hast  kindled  in  me,  to  be  op- 
pressed and  extinguished  by  it ;  but  so  cherish  it,  I 
beseech  thee,  with  the  continual  influences  of  thy 
grace,  as  that  at  length  it  may  break  through  all 
this  rubbish  that  suppresses  it,  and  finally  rise  into 
a  glorious  flame.  Then  shall  I  always  approach  thee 
with  joy,  and  breathe  up  my  soul  to  thee  in  every 
prayer ;  then  shall  my  heart  be  firmly  united  to  thee 
in  a  devout  and  cheerful  affection ;  and  my  prayers 
shall  come  up  as  incense  before  thee,  and  breathe  a 
sweetsmelling  savour  into  thy  nostrils.  Hear  me 
therefore,  O  my  God,  I  beseech  thee,  and  strengthen 
me  with  all  might  in  the  inward  man,  that  for  the 
future  I  may  contend  more  vigorously  and  success- 
fully against  these  vile  inclinations  of  my  nature, 
which  do  so  miserably  hamper  and  depress  my  soul ; 
that  so  at  last  I  may  be  a  conqueror,  and  more 
than  a  conqueror,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

If  through  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  melan- 
choly, weariness,  drowsiness,  or  sickness,  you  find 
yourself  indisposed  to  divine  offices,  endeavour  to 
quicken  your  slu^sh  mind  with  the  consideration 
of  some  one  of  the  most  moving  arguments  of  your 
religion,  such  as  the  love  of  God  and  of  your  Saviour, 
the  majesty  of  God's  presence  in  which  you  are, 
or  the  blessed  immortality  you  hope  for ;  and  then 
address  yourself  to  God  in  this  following  prayer : 

O  blessed  God,  who  art  a  most  pure  and  active 
Spirit,  who  dost  always  move  with  an  uncontrollable 
freedom,  and  art  never  hindered  or  wearied  in  thy 
operations ;  have  pity  upon  me,  I  beseech  thee,  thy 
poor  infirm  creature,  who  am  cumbered  with  this 
body  of  death,  and  so  depressed  by  its  manifold  frail- 
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ties,  that  I  cannot  lift  up  my  heart  unto  thee.  l%on 
knowest,  O  Lord,  my  spirit  is  willing,  though  my 
flesh  is  weak;  my  labouring  soul  aspires  towaids 
thee,  it  stretches  forth  the  wings  of  its  desires  to- 
wards thee,  and  would  fain  mount  up  above  aD 
earthly  things,  and  unite  itself  with  difee  in  eternal 
love :  but,  alas !  its  fervours  are  damped  and  its  en- 
deavours tired  by  this  clog  of  flesh  that  hangs  upon 
it,  and  perpetually  sinks  and  weighs  it  down  again. 
O  my  Grod,  draw  near  unto  me,  and  touch  my  mind 
with  such  a  powerful  sense  of  thee,  as  in  despite  of 
these  my  bodily  indispositions  may  attract  and  draw 
up  my  soul  unto  thee.  And  if  it  be  thy  blessed  wiU, 
release  me  from  these  fleshly  encumbrances,  and  fit 
my  body  to  my  mind,  that  I  may  serve  thee,  as  I  de- 
sire to  do,  with  a  fervent  and  a  cheerful  spirit.  But 
if  it  shall  seem  good  in  thine  eyes  to  leave  me  strug- 
gling under  these  bodily  oppressions.  Lord  give  me 
patience  and  submission  to  thy  heavenly  will ;  that 
so  when  I  cannot  approach  thee  with  that  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  I  desire,  I  may  be  heartily  content 
to  serve  thee  upon  any  terms,  and  that  what  I  want 
of  vigour  and  cheerfulness  in  my  religion,  I  may 
make  up  in  truth  and  in  reality.  And  O  let  the 
sense  of  these  my  present  indispositions  cause  me 
more  vehemently  to  long  after  that  free  and  blessed 
state,  wherein,  with  fixed  and  steady  thoughts,  with 
flagrant  love  and  an  entire  devotion  of  soul,  I  shaU 
for  ever  worship,  praise,  and  glorify  thy  name. 
Amen. 

If  through  present  worldly-mindedness  or  vanity 
of  spirit,  you  find  yourself  cold,  and  apt  to  be  dis- 
tracted in  your  religious  offices,  endeavour  to  stir  up 
your  affections  by  representing  to  yourself  the  great- 
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ness  and  urgency  of  your  spiritual  wants^  the  vanity 
of  all  outward  things,  and  the  reality  and  fulness  of 
heavenly  enjoyments.  And  do  what  you  can  to  re- 
collect your  wandering  thoughts,  by  setting  yourself 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  to  whose  all-seeing 
eye  every  thought  and  motion  of  your  soul  is  open 
and  naked.  And  when  by  thus  doing  you  have 
composed  your  mind  into  a  more  serious  frame,  pre^ 
sent  this  following  prayer : 

O  thou  ever  blessed  Majesty,  who  fillest  heaven  and 
earth  with  thy  presence,  and  art  always  listening  to 
the  supplications  of  a  world  of  creatures  that  hang 
upon  thee,  open,  I  beseech  thee,  thine  ears  of  mercy 
to  me,  who  am  unfit  and  unworthy  to  approach  thee ; 
who,  by  setting  my  affections  upon  things  below, 
and  plunging  myself  into  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
this  life,  have  estranged  and  alienated  my  mind 
from  thee,  and  lost  that  delightftU  relish  of  thee 
with  which  I  was  wont  to  draw  near  unto  thee. 
And  now  that  I  am  retired  from  the  world  to  con- 
verse with  thee,  and  spread  my  wants  and  my  desires 
before  thee,  those  worldly  cares  and  delights,  with 
which  I  have  been  too  too  conversant,  are  impor- 
tunately thrusting  themselves  upon  me,  to  divert  my 
thoughts,  distract  my  intentions,  and  carry  away  my 
affections  from  thee;  by  reason  whereof  my  mind 
wanders,  my  hope  droops,  and  my  desires  are  frozen, 
and  whilst  I  am  drawing  near  thee  with  my  lips,  my 
heart  is  running  away  from  thee.  O  my  God,  have 
pity  upon  me,  pluck  my  soul  out  of  this  deep  mire, 
quicken,  raise,  and  spiritualize  these  my  groveling 
affections.  Possess  this  heart,  which  opens  itself  to 
thy  gracious  influences,  with  such  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous love  to  thee,  as  may  lift  me  up  above  all  earthly 
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things,  and  continually  carry  forth  my  soul  in  vehe- 
ment  desires  after  thee ;  that  so  I  may  alwajrs  ap^ 
proach  thee  with  a  jojrfiil  heart,  being  glad  to  leave 
the  company  of  all  other  things  to  go  to  thee»  my 
God,  my  exceeding  joy.  Give  me  a  sober,  diligirat, 
and  collected  spirit,  that  is  neither  choked  with 
cares,  nor  scattered  with  levity,  nor  discomposed 
with  passion,  nor  estranged  from  thee  with  sinful 
prejudice  or  inadvertency :  but  fix  it  &st  to  thjrsdf 
with  the  indissoluble  bands  of  an  active  love  and 
pregnant  devotion;  that  so^  whenever  I  prostrate 
myself  before  thee,  I  may  presently  be  borne  away, 
fisur  above  all  these  sensible  goods,  in  a  high  admira- 
tion of  thee,  and  a  passionate  longing  after  thee. 
And  now,  O  Lord,  while  I  am  addressing  to  thee, 
gather  in,  I  beseech  thee,  my  wandering  thou^ts, 
and  fix  and  stay  them  upon  thyself.  And  O  do  thou 
touch  my  cold  and  earthly  desires  with  an  out- 
stretched ray  from  thyself,  and  cause  them  to  rise 
and  flame  up  to  thee  in  fervours  answerable  to  my 
pressing  wants ;  that  I  may  so  ask  as  that  I  may  re- 
ceive, so  seek  as  that  I  may  find,  so  knock  as  that  it 
may  be  opened  unto  me,  through  Jesus  Christ,  my 
blessed  Lord  and  Redeemer.     Amen. 

If  after  this  you  find  your  heart  is  very  much  en- 
larged, and  your  mind  and  afTections  vigorously  dis- 
posed towards  God  and  heavenly  things,  fix  your 
mind  a  little  while  upon  the  beauty  and  excellency 
of  his  nature,  or  upon  some  of  the  most  affecting  in- 
stances of  his  love,  or  upon  the  blessed  state  above, 
and  then  go  on  with  this  following  prayer : 

O  thou  most  excellent  Being,  thou  infinitely  ami- 
able and  adorable  Majesty,  thou  pattern  of  beauty 
and  standard  of  goodness,  who  art  glorious  beyond 
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all  praise,  and  dost  outreach  all  wonder,  and  com- 
prehend all  perfection ;  blessed  be  thy  name,  thou 
hast  touched  my  soul  with  a  lively  sense  of  thy 
glory.  I  feel  it  shining  through  me,  and  like  an  ac- 
tive flame  insinuating  into  my  heart:  it  fires  my 
love,  cherishes  my  hope,  wings  my  devotion,  and 
diffuses  a  vital  warmth  over  all  my  faculties:  it 
raises  me  up  into  a  heavenly  state,  and  fills  me  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory:  it  captivates 
every  thought  in  obedience  to  thy  wiU,  and  brings 
every  power  of  my  soul  into  subjection  to  thee, 
Blessed  be  thy  name,  thou  hast  conquered  me  by 
thy  love,  and  I  resign  myself  to  thee  with  a  cheerful 
heart.  I  am  entirely  thine,  I  am  thy  servant,  truly 
I  am  thy  servant ;  and  in  this  title  I  glory  more  than 
in  all  the  honours  of  the  world.  But  though  I  am 
highly  advanced  and  exalted  by  serving  thee,  yet 
thou  art  so  infinitely  happy  in  the  boundless  perfec- 
tions of  thy  own  nature,  that  thou  canst  reap  no 
other  advantage  from  it,  but  only  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  thy  poor  creature  blessed  and  made  happy  by 
it.  What  then  shall  I  render  unto  thee,  O  thou  joy 
of  my  life,  thou  treasure  of  my  love,  thou  supreme 
felicity  of  my  nature !  Alas !  I  have  nothing  but  my- 
self to  give  thee,  nothing  but  this  poor  heart,  that 
bums  with  love  to  thee,  that  pants  and  breathes 
after  thee,  and  desires  above  all  things  in  the  world 
to  be  eternally  united  to  thee  in  perfect  love.  If  I 
had  ten  thousand  hearts  to  love  thee,  ten  thousand 
tongues  to  praise  thee,  I  would  devote  them  all  to 
thee,  as  freely  and  cheerfully  as  I  do  myself.  For 
whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee.     O  God,  thou 
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art  my  God,  and  my  portioii  for  ever.  In  thee  I 
am  blest,  and  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  I  re- 
joice more  than  in  all  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the 
world.  I  am  ravished  with  thy  beauty,  I  admire 
thy  love,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  adore  thy 
wisdom  and  goodness.  My  heart  is  ready,  O  Lcnrd, 
my  heart  is  ready;  I  will  sing  and  give  praise.  Awake 
•up  my  glory,  awake  all  the  powers  of  my  soul,  I  my- 
sdf  will  awake  and  celebrate  thy  praises.  Praised 
be  the  God  of  glory,  praised  be  the  Ck>d  of  love, 
praised  be  the  Father  of  mercies,  praised  be  the  best 
friend  of  souls;  for  thy  goodness  reaches  to  the 
heavens,  thy  glory  shines  throughout  the  creation, 
and  thy  mercy  is  spread  over  all  thy  works.  Who 
can  comprehend  thine  infinite  beauties !  who  can  re- 
hearse thy  noble  acts !  who  can  shew  forth  all  thy 
praise !  I  do  confess  my  thoughts  are  infinitely  too 
short,  my  affections  too  narrow,  my  expressions  too 
scanty,  to  comprehend  and  sufficiently  admire  and 
celebrate  thy  glory.  But,  O  my  Grod,  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee,  and,  blessed  be  thy  name,  I  feel  in- 
finite reason  so  to  do.  O  that  I  could  love  thee 
more,  that  I  could  love  thee  but  as  much  as  angels 
and  glorified  spirits  do ;  who  yet  cannot  love  thee  as 
much  as  thou  deservest,  because  thou  deservest  to  be 
beloved  infinitely.  But  my  soul  thirsts  for  thee  and 
longs  after  thee.  O  when  shall  I  be  admitted  into 
thy  blessed  presence,  there  to  see,  and  admire,  and 
love,  and  adore  thee  for  ever !  When  shall  I  shake 
off  this  clog  of  sinful  mortality,  that  sinks  and  de- 
presses me,  and  flee  to  those  happy  regions  of  perfect 
love,  where  I  shall  continually  feed  upon  thee  with 
inexpressible  delight,  and  be  fiUed  with  a  strong  and 
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everlasting  sense  of  thy  goodness !  O  thou  that  art 
the  beginner  and  finisher  of  every  good  work^  be 
pleased  to  assist  my  holy  endeavours,  to  withdraw 
my  mind  more  and  more  from  these  sensible  things, 
that  it  may  have  a  clearer  sight  of  its  heavenly 
tountry  from  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it  desires 
to  return ;  that  so,  having  my  eye  always  fixed  on 
that  blessed  recompense  of  reward,  I  may  live  above 
this  world,  and,  in  despite  of  all  its  terrors  and  al- 
lurements, persevere  to  the  end  in  a  steady  and  even 
course  of  obedience.  And  now,  O  Lord,  since  thou 
hast  been  graciously  pleased  to  inspire  my  mind  with 
these  delightful  thoughts  of  thee,  and  to  enlarge  my 
heart  with  such  sweet  transports  of  love  to  thee; 
grant,  I  beseech  thee,  that  they  may  not  only  please, 
but  better  me ;  that  they  may  lift  me  up  above  all 
the  temptations  of  this  world,  and  revive  my  strength, 
and  quicken  my  endeavours,  and  compose  my  dis- 
trustful heart  into  a  steadfast  dependance  upon  thee, 
that  so  I  may  be  fruitful  in  all  good  works,  and  my 
heart  may  be  established  unblameable  in  holiness^ 
before  thee,  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 
Amen,  Amen. 

After  you  have  used  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing 
prayers,  according  as  they  suit  with  the  present  tem- 
per of  your  mind,  take  a  short  view  of  your  defects 
and  imperfections,  and  especially  of  those  that  cleave 
most  to  your  nature ;  and  briefly  represent  to  your 
mind  the  intrinsic  evil  and  vileness  of  them,  and  how 
they  clog  your  religion,  blemish  your  nature,  and 
obstruct  your  happiness;  and  then  conclude  with 
the  following  prayer  for  growth  in  grace : 

O  God,  who  art  the  most  excellent  nature,  the 
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perfection  of  all  beauty,  and  the  fountain  of  all 
graces,  who  dost  infallibly  understand  what  is  best 
to  be  chosen,  and  invariably  choose  by  the  best  and 
purest  reason ;  look  down,  I  beseech  thee,  upon  thy 
poor  defective  creature,  who  am  ashamed  of  mysdC 
to  see  how  unlike  thee  I  am ;  how  I  am  laden  with, 
imperfections ;  and  how,  after  all  my  religious  endea- 
vours, my  nature  is  still  vitiated  with  unreasonable 
lusts  and  affections ;  how  much  vanity  and  imperti- 
nence there  yet  remains .  in  my  mind,  how  much 
perverseness  in  my  will,  how  much  spiritual  and 
carnal  iniquity  in  my  affections  and  appetites.  Liord, 
I  have  been  long  a  contending  with  this  corrupt  na- 
ture, and  yet  upon  all  occasions  I  find  myself  too  too 

prone  to  be \     Woe  is  me !  even  my  fairest 

graces  have  their  spots  and  blemishes,  my  purest 
dispositions  their  sinful  intermixtures,  and  my  best 
works  their  flaws  and  imperfections.  O  my  God, 
have  pity  on  me,  who  here  lie  sighing  at  thy  feet 
under  a  miserable  diseased  nature ;  and  as  thou  hast 
begun  the  blessed  cure  in  me,  so,  for  Christ  his  sake,  I 
beseech  thee  to  complete  it ;  that,  being  entirely  re- 
covered, and  raised  up  unto  newness  of  life,  I  may, 
in  the  perfect  health  and  vigour  of  my  soul,  serve 
and  glorify  thee  for  ever.  For  which  end,  I  beseech 
thee,  confirm  me  more  and  more  in  the  belief  of  those 
immortal  pleasures  beyond  the  grave,  which  thou 
hast  treasured  up  for  those  that  love  and  obey  thee, 
that  by  the  strength  of  a  lively  faith  and  vigorous 
hope,  my  soul  may  be  raised  above  this  world,  and 

"  Here  name  the  particular  infirmities  that  stick  closest  to  your 
nature. 
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learn  to  despise  and  trample  upon  all  its  gilded 
vanities,  whensoever  they  present  themselves  eith'er 
to  allure  or  to  terrify  me  from  pursuing  the  heavenly 
enjoyments.     Excite  in  me  such  a  vehement  thirst 
after  those  rivers  of  pleasures  above,  as  may  every 
day  render  me  more  cool  and  indifferent  towards 
earthly  things,  more  contented  and  satisfied  under 
all  the  events  and  issues  of  thy  providence,  and  more 
active  and  vigorous  in  my  heavenly  calling.     And  I 
beseech  thee  to  inspire  me  with  such  clear  and  lively 
apprehensions  of  thy  essential  beauties  and  perfec- 
tions, and  of  thy  bountiful  love  and  boundless  bene*<> 
volence  to  all  thy  creatures,  as  may  every  day  more 
and  more  raise  and  improve  my  love  to  thee ;  that 
this  being  the  great  spring  and  principle  of  all  my 
actions,  may  continually  excite  me  to  a  cheerful 
obedience  to  thy  will,  and  a  vigorous  imitation  of 
thy  perfections.     O  cause  me  to  love  thee  for  thy- 
self, and  religion  for  thee,  and  the  instruments  of  re- 
ligion, in  order  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  happiness ; 
that  so  founding  my  content  upon  thee,  and  the 
blessed  interests  of  a  virtuous  life,  I  may  grow  in 
grace,  and  be  rich  in  good  works,  and  go  on  with  a 
satisfied  and  triumphant  spirit  from  imperfection  to 
strength,  from  acts  to  habits,  and  from  habits  to  con- 
firmation in  grace ;  and  may  be  still  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  all  the  heavenly  graces,  till  they  are 
finally  consummated  into  everlasting  glory.     And 
when,  by  thy  grace  and  assistance,  I  have  perfectly 
conquered  the  corrupt  nature  within,  and  the  temp- 
tations without  me,  and  am  arrived  into  the  state  of 
everlasting  triumph,  I  will  lay  all  my  victories  at 
thy  feet,  and  with  palms  in  my  hand,  and  hallelu- 
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jahs  on  my  lipii»  odebrate  thy  praiief  to  etemitj. 
Hear  me,  O  my  God,  in  this  and  whatever  cbe 
tjnyu  knowest  to  be  needful  &xr  me,  even  &r  Jesus 
Christ  his  sake ;  in  whose  name  and  wovda  I  farther 

Our  Father  wUek  art  m  keacen,  itc. 
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TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

AND 

RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

HENRY, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON, 

and  one  of  his  majesty^s  most  honourable  feivy- 

council,  &c. 

My  Loed, 

JL  HERE  present  to  your  Lordship  the  first  volume 
of  a  second  part  of  that  treatise  of  Christian  Life 
which  I  published  some  years  since,  and  which  under 
the  protection  of  your  venerable  name  hath  found 
good  acceptance  in  the  world ;  and  to  make  an  in« 
genuous  confession  to  your  Lordship,  my  design  in 
this  second  dedication  is  not  purely  to  render  you 
the  due  respects  of  a  presbyter  to  his  diocesan ;  nor 
to  render  those  just  acknowledgments  I  owe  to  your 
Lordship  for  the  happiness  I  have  enjoyed,  with  the 
rest  of  your  clergy,  under  the  auspicious  influence  of 
your  serene  and  watchful  government ;  no,  nor  yet 
to  express  the  grateful  sense  I  have,  and  shall  always 
retain,  of  the  personal  obligations  you  have  laid  upon 
me :  no,  my  Lord,  though  these  were  all  of  them  suf- 
ficient inducements,  yet  I  confess,  that,  together  with. 
VOL.  I.  E  e 
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these,  I  had  a  certain  politic  end  in  my  eye.  For  I 
thank  God  I  can  truly  saj,  my  main  design  in  com- 
posing this  treatise  was  to  benefit  the  world ;  but  re- 
flecting upon  the  manifold  defects  it  abounds  with, 
after  all  the  pains  I  had  bestowed  upon  it,  I  found 
that,  to  palliate  its  internal  blemishes,  it  was  but 
needful  to  grace  it  with  some  external  ornament, 
and  could  think  of  none  sq  proper  for  my  purpose 
as  this  of  aflixing  jour  Lordship'8  name  to  it ;  a  name 
that  carries  with  it  power  epougb  tQ  recommend  anj 
thing  to  the  world  that  is  but  pious,  and  honest,  and 
well  designed ;  and  all  that,  I  am  sure,  this  is,  how 
defective  soever  it  be  in  other  respects ;  which,  to- 
gether with  the  experience  I  have  had  of  the  great 
candour  and  benignity  of  your  Lordship's  temper, 
gives  me  encouragement  to  hope  that  you  will  nol 
only  accept,  but  approve  it;  and  then  I  am  sure 
your  Lordship's  approbation  will  give  it  credit  and 
authority  enough  with  the  world,  to  enable  it  to 
effect  those  good  and  honest  ends  for  which  it  was 
sincerely  intended  by, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 
Most  humble,  most  oMiged, 

And  faithful  servant, 

JOHN  SCOTT. 


THE 


PREFACE 


W  HEN  I  wrote  the  treatise  of  Christian  Ltfe,  of  which 
this  and  another  volume  now  in  the  press  is  a  second  part^ 
I  had  no  design  of  enga^ng  any  farther  in  that  argument ; 
but  now  I  find  by  experience  that  writing  is  like  buildings 
wherein  the  undertaker,  to  supply  some  defect,  or  serve 
some  convenience,  which  at  first  he  foresaw  not,  is  usually 
forced  to  exceed  his  first  model  and  proposal,  and  many 
times  to  double  the  charge  and  expense  of  it  For  after  that 
treatise  began  to  be  a  little  known  in  the  world,  I  was  ad- 
vised from  several  hands  that  there  was  one  thing  wanting 
in  it,  which  is  the  common  defect  of  most  practical  t^atise^ 
and  that  was,  an  explication  and  proof  of  those  mmn  prinoi* 
pies  of  religion  in  which  the  obligation  of  our  Christian  duty 
is  founded,  which  they  thought  might  be  sufficiently  done 
within  a  very  narrow  compass ;  though  herein  I  find  that 
either  they  were  much  mistaken,  or  that  I  have  very  much 
exceeded  the  necessary  limits  of  my  argument,  which  I  am 
not  yet  convinced  of;  but  that  I  must  submit  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  world.  I  confess  the  prospect  of  doing  it  in 
that  narrow  compass  they  talked  of  was  a  great  inducement 
with  me  to  undertake  it,  and  perhaps  had  I  foreseen  at  first 
what  a  large  field  of  discourse  it  would  oblige  me  to  traverse, 
I  should  never  have  entered  on  it ;  but  when  once  I  was  in, 
I  could  not  handsomely  retreat. 

And  indeed,  considering  with  what  prodi^ous  rudeness 
and  insolence  the  very  foundations  of  religion  are  struck  at 
in  this  dissolute  age,  he  who  would  now  treat  of  them  to 
any  purpose  will  find  himself  obliged,  not  only  to  give  a  dis- 
tinct and  clear  explication  of  them,  but  also  to  assert  the 
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truth  of  them  with  convincing  evidence,  and  to  answer  and 
expose  those  atheistical  cavils  that  are  levelled  against  them ; 
which  latter  would  have  been  much  less  necessary  in  an  age 
of  a  more  serious  and  religious  genius.  And  upon  this  ac- 
count I  have  been  forced  upon  a  much  larger  and  more  la- 
borious proof  of  the  several  principles  of  rdigion  than  I  first 
intended.  Not  that  I  have  any  great  hope  of  reclaiming 
those  who  are  professed  atheists  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  truth ;  for  when  men  are  seduced  by  lust,  as  I  verily 
believe  most  atheists  are,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  they 
will  be  reduced  by  reason.  But  that  which  I  dii^y  aimed 
at  is  to  confirm  and  establish  those  that  are  wavering,  and 
to  antidote  all  agiunst  this  spreading  contagion  of  irxdigion 
and  atheism,  which  in  a  fatal  chain  draws  after  it,  not  only 
the  ruin  of  menu's  souls  hereafter,  but  also  the  utter  subvert 
sion  of  all  human  society  here;  and  it  is  this  hath  con- 
strained me  to  enlarge  this  second  part  into  two  volumesi 
which  at  first  view  I  promised  myself  to  finbh  in  one. 

In  this  first  volume  I  have  treated  only  of  those  princi- 
ples which  are  common  to  natural  religion  and  Christianity 
together ;  as  an  introduction  to  which,  I  have  in  the  first 
chapter  explained  and  demonstrated  the  natural  distinction 
of  human  actions  into  good  and  evil,  by  some  eternal  reason 
for  or  against  them ;  and  having  shewn  at  large  that  God 
hath  made  this  distinction  sufficiently  clear  and  evident  to  all 
men,  to  enable  them  to  conduct  themselves  to  their  own  hap- 
piness, and  that  tliose  actions  of  men  which  fall  under  this 
natural  distinction  are  the  principal  subject-matter  of  the 
commands  and  prohibitions  of  religion ;  I  proceed  in  the 
second  chapter  briefly  to  explain  the  nature  of  religion  in 
general,  and  of  natural  and  Christian  religion  in  particular : 
fn)m  the  nature  of  both  which  I  have  deduced  those  funda- 
mental principles  from  whence  the  obligations  of  religion 
are  derived ;  the  five  first  of  which,  being  common  to  natural 
religion  with  Christianity,  I  have  handled  in  this  first  volume 
in  so  many  distinct  chapters. 

And  then  as  for  the  last,  viz.  the  acknowledgment  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Mediator,  which  cont^ns  under  it  all^  those 
religious  principles  that  are  peculiar  to  Christianity,  though 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  treat  of  it  with  all  the  brevity  that  is 
consistent  with  a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  whole 
argument,  yet  it  is  run  out  into  a  second  volume,  which  is 
now  in  the  press,  and  I  hope  within  a  few  weeks  will  be 
ready  to  foUow  this.  And  perhaps  when  the  reader  con^ 
siders  the  copiousness  of  the  argument  it  handles,  he  will 
rather  blame  me  for  being  too  brief  than  too  tedious ;  for  in 
treating  of  those  doctrines  which  have  been  handled  at  large 
in  other  English  treatises  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  incomparable  one  of  our  most  learned  bishop 
of  Chester  on  the  Creed,  (a  book  which,  next  to  the  Bible,  I 
thankfully  acknowledge  myself  more  beholden  to  for  my  in- 
struction in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  than  to  any  one  I  ever 
read,)  I  have  contracted  myself  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as 
barely  the  necessary  application  of  them  would  permit  me ; 
but  where  that  renowned  pen  hath  insisted  more  cursorily,  (as 
for  instance  on  the  particular  offices  of  our  blessed  Mediiu 
tor,)  I  have  more  enlarged  myself;  though  even  there  I  have 
for  brevity  sake  pretermitted  some  things  I  intended,  less  im- 
mediate and  necessary,  appertaining  to  the  argument. 

Upon  the  whole  I  can  truly  say,  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
understanding,  I  have  herein  delivered  nothing  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  which,  as 
the  most  fiuthful  comment  on  the  holy  writings  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles,  I  have  all  along  carefully  consulted 
in  doubtful  and  difficult  cases :  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
it  hath  stuck  so  long  in  hand,  the  pains  I  have  taken  in  con- 
sulting the  ancient  monuments  of  Christianity  about  it  be- 
ing, as  I  may  truly  say,  at  least  double  to  that  of  com^ 
posing :  and  in  the  following  the  primitive  doctrine,  I  have 
followed  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,*  which  in 
its  faith,  government,  and  discipline,  I  believe  in  my  con- 
science, IS  the  most  primitive  church  in  the  world. 

As  for  the  method  I  have  chosen,  which  is  to  deduce  all 

the  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  one  general  head,  viz.  the 

doctrine  of  the  Mediator,  it  is  the  most  convenient  I  could 

think  of  for  my  purpose,  which  was  to  represent  at  once 

to  the  reader^s  view  all  the  parts  of  our  holy  religion  in 

their  naturaL connexion  with  and  dependence  on  one.an- 
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other,  thai  so  he  might  be  the  better  aUe  to  judge  of  the 
beautiful  contexture  and  admirable  contriTaiioe  of  the  whole; 
and  that  by  seeing  how  regularly  all  the  parts  c^  it  proceed 
out  of  one  common  principle,  and  conspire  in  one  cqbiiboii 
end,  he  may  be  the  better  satisfied  that  CSmsiteii^  is  so 
far  from  hemg  a  heap  of  incoherencies,  as  aenie  haye  inju« 
riously  represented  it,  that  considering  it  merely  as  an  hy« 
potheas,  abstracted  from  all  the  external  evidence  that  ao- 
companies  it,  the  very  art  and  contrivance  d^  it,  the  pcopor* 
tion,  symmetry,  and  correspondence  of  its  parta,  their  mib* 
aerviency  to  eadi  other,  and  the  concurrence  and  tendency 
of  them  all  together  to  the  common  ends  of  religion,  are  such 
as  do  apparently  exceed  all  human  invention^  and  ai^gue  it 
to  be  the  product  of  a  divine  mind.    For  as  he  who  would 
form  a  true  idea  of  the  beauty  of  a  picture  must  not  ooo- 
temfdate  the  parts  of  it  separately,  but  survey  them  all  to- 
gether, and  consider  them  in  their  proportions  and  corre- 
spondencies with  each  other;  so  he  who  would  frame  a 
right  notion  of  reli^on  must  not  look  upon  it  as  it  fiet  scat- 
tered and  divided  into  single  parts  and  [HxqMxdtions,  but 
consider  them  in  contexture,  and  as  they  are  connected  all 
together  into  one  body  or  hypothesis.     For  it  is  in  th^  apt 
junctures,  their  mutual  dependencies,  and  admirable  co- 
herencies with  one  another,  that  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
the  whole  consists.     And  therefore  to  do  right  to  Christi- 
anity, and  enable  the  reader  to  contemplate  it  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  to  hint 
the  whole  in  a  view,  and  to  ^ve  him  a  prospect  of  aU  the 
parts  of  it  together,  in  an  harmonious  union  and  connexion 
with  each  other.     For  I  verily  believe  that  the  mean  opi- 
nion whicn  scMne  witty  men  have  entertained  of  Christianity 
proceeds  in  a  great  measure  from  their  broken  and  imper- 
fect apprehensions  of  it ;  they  understand  it  piecemeal,  and 
take  it  asunder  into  single  propositions,  which  they  consider 
separately  and  apart  by  themselves,  without  ever  putting 
them  together  under  one  regular  system,  and  presenting 
them  to  their  thoughts  in  that  orderly  connexion  wherein 
the  holy  oracles  have  delivered  them  to  us.     For  I  can 
scarce  imagine  how  any  man  of  sense  should  contemplate 
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Christianity  all  together,  and  throughly  consider  the  harmo- 
nious coherence  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  wonderful  con- 
trivance of  the  whole,  without  being  captivated  with  the 
beauty  and  elegancy  of  it. 

And  now  I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  concerning  this 
treaUse,  but  only  to  entreat  the  reader  not  to  be  too  severe 
in  the  perusal  of  it.  For  though  as  for  the  doctrine  of  it, 
I  see  no  reason  at  all  to  apologize  for  it,  because  I  am  fully 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  it,  yet  being  forced,  as  I  was,  to 
compose  it  by  snatches,  and  in  the  more  quiet  intervals  of  a 
busy  and  uneasy  life,  I  very  much  suspect  the  exactness 
both  of  the  style  and  method  of  it ;  and  therefore  all  the  fa- 
vour I  desire  is  this,  that  where  I  have  improperly  or  ob- 
scurely expressed  myself,  I  may  be  construed  in  the  most 
favourable  sense ;  and  that  wherever  I  may  seem  to  be  con- 
fused or  immethodical,  it  may  be  attributed  to  those  fre- 
quent interruptions  which  the  disorders  of  my  body  have 
given  to  my  thoughts.  And  these  are  requests  so  very  just 
and  reasonable,  that  I  am  confident  none  will  be  so  peevish 
as  to  deny  me,  but  they  who  read  books  only  to  carp  and 
find  fault,  and  without  any  design  to  edify  their  own  under- 
standings. But  I  hope  the  reader  will  consider,  that  the  ar- 
gument here  treated  of  is  of  too  great  moment  to  him  to  be 
so  wretchedly  trifled  with ;  and  that  therefore  he  will  not  be 
either  so  disingenuous  to  me,  or  uncharitable  to  himself,  as 
to  peruse  with  such  a  spiteful  design  that  which  I  sincerely 
intended  for  his  good,  and  by  which  he,  I  am  sure,  if  he 
pleases,  may  be  the  better  for  ever. 
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PART  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

Concerning  the  bemg  cmd  ruUure  of  moral  goodness. 

AlLL  human  actions  are  either  necessary,  or  sinful, 
or  indifferent.  The  necessary  are  such  as  are  com- 
manded, the  sinful  such  as  are  forbidden  by  God, 
the  indifferent  such  as  are  neither  commanded  nor 
forbidden,  but  left  entirely  free  to  our  choice  and 
discretion.  Again ;  the  necessary  and  the  sinful  ac- 
tions are  either  such  as  are  necessary  and  sinful  in 
themselves,  and  are  commanded  and  forbidden  upon 
the  account  of  some  good  and  evil  that  is  inseparable 
to  their  natures ;  or  such  as  are  indifferent  in  their 
own  natures  as  to  any  good  or  evil  inherent  in 
them,  but  are  made  necessary  or  siiifiil  by  some 
positive  command  or  prohibition  superinduced  upon 
them.  Of  the  first  sort  are  those  which  we  call  mo- 
ral actions ;  as  being  the  subject-matter  of  the  mo- 
ral law,  which  commands  and  forbids  nothing  but 
what  is  essentially  and  immutably  good  and  evil; 
and  whilst  there  was  no  other  law  but  this,  every 
action  which  did  not  oblige  by  some  eternal  reason, 
or,  which  is  the  same,  by  some  inseparable  good  or 
evil,  was  left  free  and  indifferent.  But  in  process 
of  time  God  superadded  to  this  moral  law  a  great 
many  positive  ones,  whereby  he  obliged  men  to  do 
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and  forbear  sundry  of  those  indifferent  things,  which 
were  left  to  their  liberty  by  the  law  of  nature.  For 
such  we  call  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
law;  an  whidi  were  indifferent  before  they  were 
imposed,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  imposition  was 
taken  off  from  theq^  did  immediately  return  to  their 
primitive  indifferency:  so  that  by  the  abolition  of 
their  ceremonial  law  the  Jews  were  restored  to  all 
the  liberties  of  the  moral ;  excepting  only  the  matter 
of  the  two  sacraments,  and  of  maintaining  a  visible 
communion  vrith  the  church ;  which  are  determined 
by  positive  laws  o£  Christianity.  And  of  this  latter 
sort  of  necessary  and  sinful  actions  are,  not  only  all 
those  indifferent  ones  which  €k)d  himself  has  com* 
manded  and  forbidden  immediately,  but  also  all  those 
which  he  commands  and  forbids  by  his  vicaroys  and 
representatives  in  this  wm*ld.  For  whatsoever  he 
hath  not  commanded  or  forbidden  by  his  own  imnire«* 
diate  dictate  and  authority,  he  hath  authorized  his 
vicegerents  to  command  or  forbid,  as  they  shall 
judge  it  most  expedient  for  the  public.  So  that 
when  they  command  what  God  hath  not  forbidden, 
or  forbid  what  he  hath  not  commanded,  their  will  is 
God's,  who  commands  us  by  their  mouths,  and 
stamps  their  injunctions  with  his  own  authority. 

And  of  this  distinction  between  actions  that  are 
morally  and  positively  necessary,  the  scripture  fre- 
quently takes  notice,  and  particularly  Mich.  vi.  6,  7, 
8.  JVherewith  ^hall  I  come  before  the  Jjord^  and 
how  myse^  before  the  high  God  f,  ShaU  I  come  be^ 
Jbre  him  with  burnt  offerings^  with  calves  of  a  year 
old?  &c.  No ;  these  are  not  the  things  that  will  ren- 
der me  acceptable  in  his  eyes,  and  procure  me  a 
welcome  admission  into  his  presence ;  and  yet  it  is 
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certain  that  these  thii^  were  then  required  and 
commanded,  and  therefore  were  positively  necessary: 
but  that  they  were  not  necessary  in  themselves  upoo 
the  account  of  any  intrinsic  goodness  that  was  in 
them  is  evident  from  what  follows ;  He  hath  shewed 
thee,  O  man,  what  is  good:  as  much  as  if  he  should 
have  said.  The  things  above  named  are  in  their  own 
nature  indifferent,  having  neither  good  nor  evil  in 
themselves ;  and  are  made  necessary  merely  by  posi- 
tive command :  upon  which  account  they  are  insufiU 
cient  to  recommend  you  to  God.  But  there  are 
other  things  that  carry  an  intrinsic  beauty  and  good- 
ness in  their  nature,  by  which  they  strictly  oblige 
you  to  embrace  and  practise  them,  and  do  there- 
upon recommend  you  by  their  own  native  charms 
to  the  love  and  favour  of  Ood :  and  what  these  good 
things  are  he  hath  sufficiently  shewn  or  discovered 
to  you;  viz.  to  do  Justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  your  God;  which  are  the  main 
and  principal  duties  that  he  requires  of  you.  Whidi 
plainly  imjdies  that  there  are  some  actions  which 
are  morally,  that  is,  in  their  own  natures  eternally 
good,  and  therefore  eternally  necessary,  and  some 
that  are  necessary  only  because  for  some  present 
reason  God  wills  and  commands  them.  For  no  ac- 
count can  be  given  why  he  would  be  more  pleased 
with  justice  and  mercy  and  humanity,  than  with  sa- 
crifice, unless  we  suppose  the  former  to  be  good,  and 
therefore  necessary  upon  immutable  reasons,  and 
upon  that  account  to  be  immutably  pleasing  to  him ; 
and  the  latter  to  be  necessary  only  upon  mutable 
reasons,  which  therefore  were  to  lose  their  necessity 
as  soon  as  those  reasons  did  alter  and  cease.  For 
had  sacrifices  been  good  in  their  own  nature,  their 
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goodness  had  been  as  unalterable  as  their  nature ; 
whereas  on  the  contrary  we  find,  that  whereas  their 
nature  neither  is  nor  can  be  altered,  jet  their  good- 
ness or  necessity  is.  For  as,  before  Grod  ad<qited 
them  into  the  rubric  of  religion  by  his  own  poritive 
institution,  they  were  indifferent  things;  so  after 
this  institution  was  repealed  by  a  contrary  command, 
they  became  unlawful.  So  that  it  is  now  as  neces- 
sary that  we  should  not  offer  them  in  the  worship  of 
Ood,  as  it  was  before  that  we  should.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  rights  of  the  Mo- 
saic law :  which  being  in  their  own  nature  indiffe- 
rent, could  no  otherwise  be  converted  either  into  ne- 
cessary or  sinful,  but  by  God's  express  command  or 
prohibition.  Whereas  justice  and  mercy,  &c.  are 
good  in  themselves  abstractly  considered  firom  all 
will  and  command ;  and  are  not  good  merely  because 
they  are  commanded,  but  are  commanded  because 
they  are  good ;  because  they  carry  with  them  such 
unalterable  reasons  as  do  in  themselves  render  the 
practice  of  them  eternally  necessary.  For  though 
there  be  very  good  reason  why  men  should  not  offer 
material  sacrifices,  notwithstanding  they  were  once 
enjoined;  yet  it  can  never  be  reasonable  for  them 
to  be  unjust,  or  cruel,  or  proud,  because  the  contrary 
virtues  carry  such  fixed  and  immutable  reasons  with 
them  as  will  bind  and  oblige  us  to  eternity;  inso- 
much, that  though  we  had  a  dispensation  to  be  proud 
under  the  broad  seal  of  heaven,  yet  it  would  still  be 
very  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  be  so.  And  as 
things  that  are  only  positively  necessary  or  sinful 
derive  all  their  necessity  and  sinfulness  from  Grod's 
direct  or  express  command  and  prohibition ;  so  they 
cannot  be  commanded  or  forbidden  by  consequence. 
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For  if  the  matter  of  them  be  antecedently  lawful  or 
indifferent,  it  must  necessarily  remain  so  till  it  be 
directly  commanded  or  forbidden ;  there  being  no 
other  reason  to  bound  and  limit  it,  but  only  the  will 
of  the  lawgiver  in  whose  disposal  it  is ;  and  there* 
fore,  till  he  directly  signifies  his  will  either  for  or 
against  it,  it  must  remain  as  it  is,  i.  e.  free  and  indif- 
ferent.    But  you  will  say,  suppose  God  hath  com- 
manded such  an  indifferent  thing  for  such  a  reason, 
doth  it  not  thence  follow,  that  he  thereby  commands 
every  other  indifferent  thing  that  hath  the  same  rea- 
son for  it  ?  I  answer.  No ;  for  if  the  reason  why  he 
commands  it  be  necessary  and  eternal,  it  is  not  a 
thing  indifferent,  but  morally  necessary,  and  so  is 
every  thing  else  that  hath  the  same  reason  for  it : 
and  consequently  the  reason  of  the  law,  though  it  be 
applied  but  to  one  thing,  extends  to  every  thing  of 
the  same  nature ;  because  in  all  moral  cases  the  rea>- 
son  of  the  law  is  the  law.     But  if  the  thing  com- 
manded be  in  itself  indifferent,  the  reason  why  it  is 
commanded    cannot    be    necessary ;   and  therefore 
though  there  be  the  same  reason  why  another  thing 
of  the  same  nature  should  be  commanded,  yet  it 
doth  not  necessarily  oblige,  unless  it  be  commanded 
actually,  because  in  such  cases  it  is  not  the  reason 
but  the  authority  of  the  law  that  obliges ;  and  there- 
fore, where  there  is  only  the  reason,  and  not  the  law, 
it  lays  no  obligation  to  the  conscience. 

From  the  whole  therefore  it  is  evident,  what  is 
the  difference  between  things  that  are  positively 
and  morally  necessary  and  sinful ;  which  I  thought 
very  necessary  to  explain  at  large,  for  the  giving  a 
fuller  light  to  the  ensuing  discourse,  in  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew. 
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First,  That  there  is  such  an  intrinsic  goodness  in 
some  human  actions,  as  renders  them  for  ever  ae- 
cessarj  and  obliging  to  us. 

Secondty,  That  Ood  hath  sufficientlj  discovered  to 
us  what  those  human  actions  are  wlndi  carrj  with 
them  this  perpetual  obKgation. 

Thirdly,  That  these  actions  which  carry  with  them 
this  perpetual  obligation  are  the  main  and  principd 
parts  of  religion. 

SECT.  I. 

Thai  there  u  tuch  an  Mrkuie  good  in  tome  huwum  aciUms,  as  rex* 
den  them  for  ever  iMceisary  and  obliging  to  tct. 

CxOOD  is  twofold,  absolute  or  respective;  or  the 
good  of  the  end  and  the  good  <^  the  means.  The 
good  of  the  end  is  that  which  is  the  p^ection  and 
happiness  of  anj  being ;  the  good  of  the  means  is 
that  which  tends  and  conduces  thereunto.  As  for 
instance,  the  absolute  good  of  a  brute  animal  counts 
in  the  perfection  and  satisfaction  of  its  sense,  or  in 
having  perfect  feeling  and  sensation  of  such  things 
as  are  most  grateful  to  its  appetite  and  senses.  Its 
respective  good  is  the  means  by  which  its  senses  are 
perfected,  or  rendered  lively  and  vigorous,  and  by 
which  it  is  provided  for  with  such  things  as  are 
grateful  and  pleasing  to  them.  For  there  being  in 
every  animate  nature  a  principle  whereby  it  is  ne- 
cessarily inclined  to  promote  its  own  preservation 
and  well-being ;  that  which  hath  in  it  a  fitness  to 
promote  this  end  is  called  good,  as  on  the  contrary 
that  which  is  apt  to  hinder  it,  evil.  Now  man,  being 
not  only  a  sensitive  but  a  rational  creature,  hath  a 
twofold  good  belonging  to  his  nature  :  the  first  sen- 
sitive, which  is  the  same  with  that  of  brute  animals, 
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consisting  in  the  perfection  and  satisfiiction  of  his 
bodily  senses  and  appetites,  and  in  those  means 
which  conduce  thereunto;  and  this  for  distinction 
sake  is  called  his  natural  good :  the  second  rational, 
which  consists  in  the  perfection  and  satisfiEbctioB  of 
his  rational  faculty,  and  in  those  means  which,  tend 
thereunto ;  and  this  is  styled  his  moral  good,  though 
in  reality  it  is  as  much  natural  as  the  former.  Fmr 
man  being  naturally  as  well  rational  as  sensitive^ 
that  which  promotes  his  rational  perfection  and  hap- 
piness is  no  less  naturally  good  for  him  than  that 
which  promotes  his  sensitive.  Nay  his  rational  na- 
ture being  the  much  more  noble  and  excellent  part 
of  him,ithat  which  naturally  promotes  the  perfection 
and  happiness  of  it,  is  in  itself  a  much  greater  good 
to  his  nature,  and  ought  to  be  preferred  by  him  be- 
fore any  of  those  natural  goods  which  conduce  only 
to  the  happiness  of  his  sensitive  nature ;  and  he  who 
indulges  his  sensitive  part  in  any  pleasure  which  his 
rational  disallows,  doth  thereby  create  a  torment  to 
himseli^  and  raise  a  devil  in  his  own  mind.  For 
though  reason  and  religion  do  allow  that  the  sensi- 
tive nature  should  be  gratified  in  all  its  natural  ap- 
petites and  desires ;  yet  neither  allaw  that  it  should 
be  pampered  and  indulged  in  any  such  excesses,  as 
are  prejudicial  either  to  itself  or  to  that  rational  na- 
ture whereunto  it  is  joined ;  and  he  who  mdulges 
his  sense  in  any  such  excesses  renders  himself  ob- 
noxious to  his  own  reason,  and  to  gratify  the  brute 
in  him  disjdeases  the  man,  and  sets  his  two  natures 
at  variance.  So  that  there  is  nothing  can  be  natu- 
rally good  for  us,  that  is  any  way  inconsistent  with 
what  is  morally  so,  L  e.  with  what  conduces  to  the 
perfection  and  hapfuness  of  our  rational  nature ;  and 
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though  this  natural  and  moral  good  are  no  way  m« 
consistent  with  one  another,  yet  it  is  the  moral  that 
is  the  supreme  good  of  a  man,  because  it  is  the  good 
of  his  most  excellent  nature.  Having  thus  poremiied 
what  I  mean  hj  good  in  general,  and  pardcularlj  faj 
moral  good,  I  proceed  to  shew  that  in  some  human 
actions  there  is  such  an  intrinsic  moral  good  as  ren- 
ders them  for  ever  obliging  to  us.  And  this  I  shall 
endeavour  in  these  following  propositions : 

First,  That  the  happiness  of  human  nature  is 
founded  in  its  perfection. 

-  Secondly,  That  the  perfection  of  human  nature 
consists  in  acting  suitably  to  the  most  perfect  rea- 
son. 

Thirdly,  That  the  most  perfect  reason  is  that 
wherein  all  reasonable  beings  do  consent  and  agree. 

Fourthly,  That  there  are  certain  rules  of  moral 
good,  wherein  all  reasonable  beings  are  agreed. 

Fifthly,  That  to  act  suitably  to  those  rules  hath 
been  always  found  by  universal  experience  condu- 
cive to  the  happiness  of  human  nature,  and  the  con- 
trary mischievous  thereunto. 

I.  That  the  happiness  of  human  nature  is  founded 
in  its  perfection.  For  the  perfection  of  beings  con- 
sists in  their  being  completely  disposed  and  adapted 
for  the  end  whereunto  they  are  designed.  Now  the 
end  of  all  beings  that  have  life  and  sense  is  that 
sort  of  happiness  that  is  suitable  to  their  natures ; 
for  it  is  thither  that  they  all  of  them  naturally  tend, 
and  therein  that  their  faculties  do  all  concentre. 
When  therefore  their  faculties  or  powers  of  action 
are  completely  disposed  to  enjoy  the  proper  happi- 
ness of  their  natures,  then  they  are  perfect  in  their 
kind.     Thus  for  instance,  the  end  of  brutes,  which 
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have  only  bodily  sense,  is  sensitive  and  mrporeal 
happiness ;  and  therefore  then  is  the  brute  cf^ature 
perfect  in  its  kind,  when  it  hath  not  only  al}  the 
parts  and  senses  that  are  necessary  to  procure  and 
enjoy  its  happiness,  but  hath  them  also  perfectly  fit- 
ted, tempered,  and  qualified  to  pursue  and  relish  it. 
And  supposing  that  all  the  pleasure  or  happiness  of  a 
beast  consisted  in  the  taste  and  smell  of  its  pasture, 
it  could  never  be  completely  happy,  so  long  as  the  or- 
gans of  its  smell  and  taste  were  imperfect.  So  that 
the  perfection  of  every  sensible  nature  consists  in 
being  perfectly  disposed  to  enjoy  its  natural  happi- 
ness. And  accordingly  herein  consists  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature,  in  being  perfectly  fitted  and 
disposed  to  enjoy  and  relish  human  happiness.  For 
this  being  its  proper  end,  it  is  impossible  it  should 
ever  be  perfect  in  its  kind,  till  it  is  completely  con- 
tempered  and  adapted  thereunto.  So  that  our  hap- 
piness must  necessarily  be  fimnded  in  our  perfection, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  the  perfect  disposition  of 
our  natures  to  relish  and  enjoy  those  goods  wherein 
the  happiness  of  our  nature  consists ;  and  till  our  na- 
ture is  perfectly  disposed  to  enjoy  them,  all  the  good 
things  of  heaven  and  earth  will  be  insufficient  to  ren- 
der us  perfectly  happy. 

II.  That  the  perfection  of  human  nature  consists 
in  acting  suitably  to  the  most  perfect  reason.  For 
reason,  being  the  top  and  crown  of  human  nature, 
hath  a  natural  right  to  command  and  dispose  of  its 
motions ;  to  be  the  eye  of  its  will,  and  the  guide  of 
its  affections,  and  the  law  of  all  its  powers  of  action. 
And  indeed  for  what  other  use  serves  the  reason  of 
a  man,  but  to  prescribe  rules  to  his  unreasonable  af- 
fections, to  light  and  direct  them  in  their  proper  ob- 
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jects,  and,  as  they  are  moving  towards  them,  to  Iho- 
derate  their  excesses,  and  to  quicken  their  defefcts, 
and  to  lead  them  on  to  true  happiness  in  an  eten 
course,  through  all  the  wild  mazes  of  popular  mis- 
take ?  And,  unless  it  be  thus  employed,  the  man  n 
reasonable  in  vain,  and  his  light,  like  a  candle  en- 
dosed  in  a  dark  lantern,  bums  out  in  waste,  and 
spends  itself  in  an  useless  and  unprofitable  blaze. 
And  whilst,  to  please  our  appetites  and  passions,  we 
run  counter  to  the  advice  of  our  reason,  we  forsake 
the  rule  of  our  natures,  and  act  like  beasts,  and  not 
Uke  men ;  in  which  course  of  action  if  we  persist, 
we  must  necessarily  degenerate  from  ourselves,  and 
sank  by  degrees  into  the  most  sordid  brutality.  For 
when  once  our  appetites  have  gotten  the  command 
of  our  reason,  and  not  only  dethroned  but  enslaved 
it,  the  very  order  of  our  nature  is  transported,  and 
we  are  become  our  own  reverse  and  antipodes.  If 
therefore  we  should  arrive  at  our  perfection,  it  must 
be  by  following  our  reason,  and  submitting  all  our 
affections  and  appetites  to  its  government.  For  what 
else  can  be  the  perfection  of  a  rational  nature,  but  to 
be  perfectly  rational  ?  And  what  is  it  to  be  perfectly 
rational;  but  to  have  our  minds  throughly  instructed 
with  the  principles  of  right  reason,  and  our  will  and 
affections  entirely  regulated  by  them?  For  herein 
consists  the  supreme  perfection,  not  only  of  men,  but 
of  angels ;  yea,  and  of  God  himself,  the  crown  and 
glory  of  whose  nature  it  is,  that  he  always  knows, 
and  chooses,  and  acts  what  is  fittest,  and  best,  and 
most  reasonable.  And  when  once  our  understanding 
is  so  far  enlightened,  as  that  it  always  dictates  right 
reason  to  us ;  and  our  will  and  affections  are  so  far 
subduedf  as  that  they  always  freely  and  cheerfully 
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comply  with  it ;  we  have  arrived  to  the  very  top  of 
our  nature,  and  are  commenced  perfect  men  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

III.  That  the  most  perfect  reason  is  that  wherein 
all  reasonable  beings  do  consent  and  agree :  for  if 
there  be  any  such  matter  as  true  and  Jhlse^  reason- 
able  and  unreasonable^  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  understanding  among 
beings,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  the  one  and  the  other ;  either  that  must  be 
true  and  reasonable  which  all  understandings  do  coli- 
sent  and  agree  in,  or  all  the  understandings  that 
are  .in  the  world  must  be  under  a  fatal  cheat  and  de- 
lusion. Which  latter,  being  supposed,  inevitably  de- 
stroys all  knowledge  and  certainty,  and  lays  a  foun- 
dation for  the  wildest  scepticism.  For  supposing  istll 
understandings  to  be  deceived  and  imposed  on,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  be  certain  of  any  thing ;  and,  for 
all  we  know,  a  part  may  be  bigger  than  the  whole, 
two  and  two  may  make  twenty,  and  both  p^rts  of  a 
contradiction  may  be  true.  Nay,  we  can  never  be 
certain  whether  we  are  not  dreaming  when  we  think 
we  are  awake,  and  whether  we  are  not  awake  when 
we  think  we  are  dreaming.  Either  therefore  we 
must  renounce  all  certainty  whatsoever,  and  fluctu- 
ate in  eternal  scepticism,  or  allow  that  to  be  true 
and  reasonable  which  all  understandings  do  unani- 
mously vote  so. 

IV.  That  there  are  certain  rules  of  moral  good- 
ness, concerning  the  immutable  reason  whereof  all 
understandings  are  agreed.  For  such  are  all  those 
which  prescribe  the  dueness  of  worship  and  venera- 
tion to  God,  of  obedience  and  loyalty  to  our  parents 
and  superiors,  of  temperance  and  fortitude  to  our- 
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selves,  and  of  justice  and  charity  to  one  another.;  to 
the  goodness  and  reasonaUeness  of  which  ruhs  att 
understandings  do  as  unanimously  concur,  as  to  ibe 
truth  of  any  proposition  in  the  mathematics.  Now, 
of  all  the  orders  of  reasonable  bdboigs,  that -which  we 
most  converse  with,  and  with  whose  consent  and 
agreepient  in  any  matters  we  are  best  acquainted,  is 
that  of  men ;  and  therefore,  if  among  men  ,we  can 
discover  such  an  universal  agreement  .concerning  the 
goodness  of  these  rules,  as  will  warrant  us  to  con- 
clude all  other  rational  beings  to  be  consenting  with 
them,  this  wiU  be  a  suffiqent  demoBrtratkm  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition.  These  two  things  therefore 
I  shall  endeavour  to  make  out ;  1.  That  the  reason  of 
men  is  universally  consenting  in  this  matter,  vis. 
That  there  is  an  immutable  goodness  in  these  rules 
of  morality.  2.  That  this  universal  consent  of  men's 
reason  in  this  matter  is  a  sufficient  demonstration, 
that  all  other  reasonable  beings  are  consenting  with 
them. 

First,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  more  evident 
than  that  men  are  universally  agreed  in  this  matter ; 
That  to  worship  God,  to  honour  their  parents  and 
superiors,  to  be  temperate  in  their  passions  and  ap- 
petites, and  just  and  charitable  towards  one  another, 
are  things  in  their  own  nature  immutably  good: 
that  this  is  not  an  opinion  peculiar  to  such  an  age 
or  to  such  a  nation,  or  to  such  a  sect  of  religion,  but 
the  universal  judgment  of  all  mankind,  of  whatsoever 
age,  nation,  or  religion.  For  it  is  upon  this  judg- 
ment that  all  that  conscience  is  founded,  which  ap- 
proves of  or  condemns  men's  actions ;  which  con- 
science is  nothing  else  but  a  sense  or  feeling  of  mo- 
ral good  and  evil ;  and  is  every  whit  as  natural  to 
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men's  minds  as  the  sense  of  {feasant  or  painftil 
touches  to  their  bodies.  Since  therefore  general  ef- 
fects must  spring  from  general  causes,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  that  pain  and  pleasure  which  men's 
minds  generally  feel  upon  the  commission  of  bad  and 
good  actions  must  be  resolved  into  some  general 
cause ;  and  what  else  can  that  be,  but  the  general 
consent  of  their  reason  concerning  the  immutaUe 
evil  of  the  one  and  good  of  the  other  ?  I  know  it  is 
pretended  by  some  of  our  modem  navigators,  that 
there  are  a  sort  of  people  in  the  world  who  have  not 
the  least  sense  of  good  and  evil,  and  do  own  neither 
God,  nor  religion,  nor  morality •«  But  conadering  the 
short  converse  and  imperfect  intercourse  which  these 
our  new  discoverers  have  had  with  those  barbarous 
countries,  it  is  fairly  supposed  that  the  inhabitants 
may  have  notions,  both  rdigious  and  moral,  of  which 
strangers,  who  understand  not  their  language  and 
customs  and  manners,  can  make  little  or  no  disco- 
very. But  suppose  that  what  they  report  were  true, 
yet,  by  their  own  confession,  these  wretched  barba- 
rians are  in  all  other  things  so  extremely  brutish,  that 
they  discover  no  other  token  of  their  humanity  but 
their  shape.  For  they  live  altogether  regardless  of 
themselves,  of  the  conveniences  of  their  Uves,  and  of 
the  dignity  of  their  natures;  without  making  any 
reflections  on  their  own  minds,  or  any  observations 
from  their  own  experience.  Since  therefore  all  know- 
ledgi^  is  acquired  by  attention,  it  is  not  at  all  impos- 
sible for  creatures  so  utterly  supine  and  negligent  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  most  common  notions ;  but  for 
any  man  to  question  the  truth  of  this  general  rule^ 
because  there  are  a  few  exceptions  from  it,  is  every 
whit  as  absurd  ds  if  he  should  question  whether  men 
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are  generally  tvro-legged  animals,  because  there  lui?e 
been  some  monsters  with  three.  And  what  if  amoi^ 
men  there  are  some  monsters  in  respect  of  tbdr 
minds,  as  well  as  others  in  respect  of  their  bodi^; 
this  is  no  more  a  prejudice  to  the  standii^  laws  of 
human  nature,  than  prodigies'  are  to  the  r^nlarity  of 
the  constant  course  of  universal  nature.  Specimen 
naturae  etyusUbet^  saith  Tully,  a  natura  optima  su- 
mendum  est;  i.  e.  The  true  sample  of  every  nature  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  best  natures  of  the  kind.  Since 
therefore  the  men  of  all  nations  and  ages  and  reli- 
gions, who  have  in  any  measure  attended  to  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  made  but  any  tolerable  use  of 
their  reasons,  are,  and  always  have  been,  universally 
agreed,  that  there  is  an  immutable  good  in  virtue^ 
and  evil  in  vice,  it  is  no  argument  at  all,  that  this  is 
not  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  supposing  it  true, 
which  is  very  questionable,  that  there  are  some  few 
such  inhuman  barbarians  in  the  world  as  make  no 
distinction  at  all  between  them.     But  then, 

Secondly,  This  universal  consent  of  men's  reason 
in  this  matter  is  a  sufficient  demonstration,  that  all 
other  reasonable  beings  are  consenting  with  them. 
For  it  shews  that  God  himself  is  of  this  mind :  and, 
if  he  be,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  other  reasonable 
beings  are.  For  if  we  believe  that  God  made  us,  we 
must  believe  that  he  made  us  for  some  end ;  and  if 
he  made  us  for  any  end,  he  must  esteem  those  actions 
good  which  promote  it,  and  those  evdl  which  obstruct 
and  hinder  it.  And  what  other  end  can  an  infinitely 
happy  and  blessed  Being  have  in  making  other  beings, 
but  only  to  do  them  good,  and,  according  to  their  se- 
veral capacities,  to  make  them  partakers  of  his  own 
happiness  ?  And  if  this  be  the  end  for  which  God 
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made  us,  to  be  sure  those  actions  must  be  good  in 
his  esteem  that  are  beneficial,  and  those  evil  that  are 
hurtful  and  mischievous  to  our  nature.  And  there- 
fore, since  he  hath  implanted  in  us,  not  only  a  natu- 
ral desire  of  happiness,  but  also  a  rational  faculty  to 
discern  what  actions  make  for  our  happiness,  and 
what  not ;  we  may  be  sure  that  whatsoever  this  fa- 
culty doth  universally  determine  to  be  good  or  evil 
for  us,  is  good  or  evil  in  the  judgment  of  GkxL  It  is 
true,  when  the  reason  that  is  in  one  man  judges  con- 
trary  to  the  reason  that  is  in  another,  there  must  be 
a  disagreement  on  one  side  or  the  other  from  the 
reason  and  judgment  of  God :  but  when  all  men's 
reason  is  agreed  that  this  is  good  and  that  evil,  it 
is  plain  that  this  is  the  judgment  of  the  rational  fa- 
culty, which  naturally  makes  such  a  distinction  of 
things.  For  no  man,  that  uses  his  reason,  can  possibly 
think  that  truth  and  falsehood,  justice  and  injustice, 
mercy  and  cruelty^  are  equaUy  good  m  themselves;  his 
rational  faculty  only  being  so  framed,  as  that,  at  the 
first  glance  and  reflection,  it  naturally  distinguishes 
them  into  good  and  evil.  When  therefore  God  hath 
created  us  with  such  a  fSaculty,  as  naturally  makes 
such  a  judgment  of  good  and  evil,  that  judgment 
must  be  God's,  as  weU  as  the  faculty  which  made  it. 
That  therefore  which  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
all  men  must  be  the  natural  language  of  the  rational 
faculty;  and  that  which  is  the  natural  language 
of  the  rational  faculty  must  be  the  language  of  the 
God  of  nature.  For  he  who  created  me  with  such  a 
faculty  as  naturally  judges  this  good  and  that  evil, 
must  either  have  the  same  judgment  himself,  or 
create  in  me  a  contradiction  to  his  own  judgment; 
and  that  judgment,  which  he  hath  created  in  me^ 
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he  must  be  supposed  to  create  in  all  other  beingB 
that  are  capable  of  judging ;  otherwise  he  would  be 
the  author  of  contradictory  judgments.  For  shoidd 
one  rational  faculty  naiturally  judge  this,  and  another 
the  contrary,  they  must  necessarily  be  so  firamed  as 
to  contradict  each  other ;  and,  consequently,  he  who 
firamed  both  must  be  the  author  of  the  contradictioo. 
So  that  this  universal  consent  of  men,  oonoeming 
the  good  and  evil  of  human  actions,  is  a  (dain  evi- 
delude  that  God  and  all  other  rational  beings  are  am* 
senting  with  them. 

V.  And  lastly,  that  men^s  acting  confinrmably  to 
these  rules  of  moral  goodness,  in  wl^cAi  they  are  thus 
Universally  consenting,  hath  by  long  and  constant 
experience  been  found  most  conducive  to  men's  wdr 
fiure  and  happiness.     For  the  proof  whereof  I  shall 
need  urge  no  other  ailment  than  this,  that  the 
great  design  of  all  human  laws  and  constitutions  hath 
been  to  secure  and  enforce  these  rules  of  morality ; 
which  is  a  plain  argument  that  men  have  always 
found  by  experience  that  they  are  naturally  good,  and 
productive  of  their  happiness  and  welfare.   For  how 
can  it  be  thought,  that,  after  men  have  had  so  many 
thousand  years'  trial  of  piety  and  justice,  and  mercy 
and  temperance,  they  should  still  be  so  solicitous  to 
fence  and  guard  them  with  laws,  had  they  not  found 
them  highly  advantageous,  and  their  contraries  as 
mischievous  to  mankind.     For  do  but  suppose  that 
the  contraries  to  all  virtue  were  for  experiment  sake 
imposed  for  some  time  upon  mankind,  and  it  were 
made  as  penal  by  the  laws  of  nations  to  be  pious  and 
just,  merciful  and  temperate,  as  it  is  now  to  be  the 
contrary ;  is  it  imaginable  that  that  which  we  now 
call  vice  should  in  process  of  time  acquire  the  same 
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universal  reputation  that  virtue  hath  always  had 
among  men  ?  Or  at  least  is  it  probable,  that,  after 
some  thousand  years'  trial  and  experience  of  such  a 
law,  men  should  still  be  as  much  concerned  to  guard 
and  enforce  it,  as  they  are  and  always  have  been 
to  secure  the  law  of  piety  and  virtue  ?  No,  it  is  most 
certain  they  would  not.  For  the  very  enjoining  of 
impiety,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  would  be  in  effect  to 
enjoin  men  to  render  themselves  most  wretched  and 
miserable ;  to  surrender  up  all  the  supports  of  their 
hope,  the  peace  of  their  consciences,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  their  minds ;  to  live  in  everlasting  broils 
and  discords,  then  turn  robbers  and  cut-throats  to 
one  another,  and  utterly  deprive  themselves  of  all 
the  comforts  and  securities  of  human  societies.  So 
that  there  is  no  doubt  but,  after  a  few  years  of  ex- 
perience of  the  mischievous  consequents  of  such  a 
law,  the  whole  world  would  groan  under  it  as  an  in- 
supportable tyranny ;  and  even  the  most  vicious 
would  soon  grow  quite  weary  of  it,  and  heartily 
wish  that  it  were  for  ever  repealed,  and  the  good  old 
laws  of  piety  and  virtue  restored  and  enforced  upon 
mankind.  And  if  so,  it  is  plain  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  distinguished  by  their  natures  into  good  and 
evil ;  and  that  the  obligation  we  lie  under  to  prac- 
tise the  one  and  abstain  from  the  other  are  not 
founded  in  any  arbitrary  constitution,  but  in  the  es- 
sential goodness  and  malignity  that  inseparably  ad- 
heres to  them. 

And  if  we  consult  the  experience  of  particular 
men,  we  shall  always  find,  that  whereas  impiety  and 
injustice,  fraud  and  malice,  do  naturally  torment 
men's  minds  with  anguish  and  conftrsion,  hatint  their 
breasts  with  fearful  thoughts  and  dire  expectaticms. 
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harasB  their  souls  with  perpetual  maleoontentediieaB, 
and  intricate  their  whole  lives  with  everlasting  shifts 
and  intrigues ;  piety  and  justice,  truth  and  benevo- 
lence, do  as  naturally  soothe  and  ravish  their  minds, 
fiU  them  with  blessed  hopes  and  cheerful  reflections; 
compose  their  passions,  strengthen  and  invigcmite 
their  hearts,  and  render  the  whole  course  of  thar 
lives  plain  and  direct,  even  and  easy.  And  herdliy 
virtue  doth  sensibly  recommend  itself  to  our  natures 
in  all  its  capacities,  as  being  suited  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  its  reasonable  desires ;  and  so  by  conse^ 
quence  designed  to  make  lip  the  compLetest  and 
most  entire  enjoyment.  All  which  is  as  plain  and 
obvious  to  the  reason  of  mankind  as  any  matter  of 
fact  that  is  before  us.  So  that  it  is  not  only  the 
reason,  but  also  the  experience  of  mankind  that  uni* 
versally  agrees  and  consents  to  this  great  truth,  that 
there  is  such  a  good  in  virtuous,  and  such  an  evil 
in  vicious  actions,  as  doth  eternally  and  inseparably 
cleave  to  their  natures. 

And  therefore  since  our  nature  is  to  continue  the 
same  for  ever ;  the  same  virtues  and  vices  which  are 
now  the  perfection  and  depravation,  and  consequently 
the  happiness  and  misery  of  it,  will  be  so  for  ever. 
From  whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  our  eternal 
happiness  and  misery  is  founded  in  the  course  of  our 
actions :  so  that  as  in  the  course  of  a  virtuous  life 
we  are  growing  up  into  a  state  of  fixed  and  everlast- 
ing virtue,  wherein  we  shall  be  everlastingly  perfect 
and  happy ;  so  on  the  contrary,  in  a  course  of  vi- 
cious actions,  we  are  sinking  into  a  state  of  everlast- 
ing viciousness,  wherein  we  shall  be  everlastingly 
wretched  and  miserable.  For  since  virtue  is  good 
for,  and  vice  evil  tq  us  in  its  own  nature ;  it  neces- 
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sarily  follows,  that  according  as  we  retnain  virtuous 
or  vicious  for  ever,  our  condition  must  be. good  or 
evil  for  ever.  And  this  being  so,  of  what  unspeak- 
able consequence  are  the  actions  of  men,  that  thus 
draw  after  them  a  chain  of  joys  or  woes  as  long  as 
eternity !  And  how  careful  ought  we  to  be,  to  what 
course  of  life  we  determine  ourselves,  considering 
that  our  eternal  fate  depends  upon  what  we  are  now 
doing ;  that  every  moral  action  we  perform  is  a 
step  heaven  or  hell  wards ;  that  in  every  bad  or  good 
choice  we  make,  we  are  planting  our  tophet  or  our 
paradise ;  and  that  in  the  consequents  of  our  present 
actions  we  shall  rue  or  rejoice  to  eternal  ages !  O 
would  to  God  men  would  at  last  be  so  wise  as  to 
consider  these  things  before  it  be  too  late,  and  not 
live  at  random  as  they  do  without  any  regard  to  the 
certain  and  unavoidable  fate  of  their  own  actions ! 
For  doubtless,  would  they  but  throughly  weigh  the 
nature  and  event  of  things,  and  look  before  they 
leap  into  action,  they  would  see  infinitely  more 
charm  and  terror  in  that  good  and  evil  which  in- 
separably adheres  to  virtuous  and  vicious  actions, 
than  in  all  the  temptations  in  the  world.  Where- 
fore, in  the  name  of  Grod,  let  us  look  about  ue,  and 
for  once  resolve  to  act  like  beings  that  must  for  ever 
feel  the  bad  or  good  effects  of  our  own  doings. 
Which  if  we  do,  we  shall  not  only  live  well  and 
happily  here,  but  to  all  eternity  experience  the 
blessed  consequents  of  it. 

SECT.  II. 

That  God  hath  sufficiently  discovered  to  us  what  those  human  ac* 
tians  are  wfuch  are  morally  good,  and  upon  that  account  perpe^ 
tually  obliging,  . 

xHE  truth  of  which  wiH  evidently  appear,  by  cpn? 
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sidering  the  particulars,  what  it  is  that  Ood  hath 
done  in  order  to  the  making  this  great  discoFery  to 
us ;  the  roost  considerable  of  whidi'  are  reduciUe  to 
these  six  heads : 

First,  He  hath  imidanted  in  us  a  natural  desire  of 
happiness. 

Secondly,  He  hath  given  us  reason  to  dBsoem  what 
actions  they  are  that  make  for  our  hapiriness,  add 
what  not. 

Thirdly,  He  hath  so  contrived  our  natures,  as  that 
we  are  thrust  on  by  our  own  instincts  and  passicms 
to  those  actions  which  make  for  our  happiness. 

Fourthly,  He  hath  taken  care  to  excite  and  oblige 
us  to  those  actions,  by  annexing  natural  rewards  to 
them,  and  entailing  natural  punishments  on  their 
contraries. 

Fifthly,  To  strengthen  and  enforce  this  obliga- 
tion, he  hath  frequently  superadded  to  these  naturd 
rewards  and  punishments  supernatural  blessings  and 
judgments. 

Sixthly,  That  to  enforce  all  this,  he  hath  made 
sundry  supernatural  revelations,  wherein  he  hath 
plainly  told  us  what  those  things  are  that  carry  with 
them  this  intrinsic  good  and  necessity. 

I.  Grod  hath  taken  care  to  discover  to  us  what  is 
morally  good,  by  implanting  in  us  a  natural  desire 
of  happiness,  which  is  so  inseparable  to  human  na- 
ture, that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  forbear  desiring 
what  is  good  for  us,  or  at  least  what  appears  so. 
For  though  through  our  own  ignorance  and  incon- 
sideration  we  many  times  mistake  evil  for  good,  and 
misery  for  happiness ;  yet  such  is  the  frame  of  our 
nature,  that  we  cannot  desire  evil  as  evil,  or  misery 
as  misery ;  but  whensoever  we  embrace  a  real  evil, 
it  is  either  under  the  notion  of  a. less  evil,  or  of  a  real 
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and  substantial  good.  Now  by  this  unquendiaUe 
thirst  and  desire  of  happiness  which  God  hath  ini<- 
planted  in  our  nature,  we  are  continually  importuned 
and  excited  to  search  out  and  inquire  by  what  ways 
and  means  we  may  arrive  to  be  happy.  So  that  as 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  sense  of  bodily  pain  and 
pleasure,  force  men  upon  the  invention  of  trades  and 
civil  occupations,  to  supply  their  necessities  and  con- 
veniences ;  so  this  vehement  hunger  and  thirst  afiker 
happiness,  which  God  hath  created  in  our  bosoms» 
doth  almost  necessitate  and  constrain  us  to  pry  .into 
the  nature  of  our  actions,  that  so  we  may  discover 
what  trade  and  course  of  life  it  is  that  tends  most 
directly  to  our  own  felicity.  And  by  thus  importun- 
ing us  by  our  own  self-love  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  our  actions,  and  into  their  natural  tendencies  to 
our  weal  or  woe,  he  hath  not  only  expressed  his 
good-will  towards  us,  by  taking  security  of  ourselves 
for  our  own  welfare,  and  obliging  us  to  be  hiqppy  by 
the  most  tender  and  vigorous  passion  in  our  natures ; 
but  hath  also  taken  an  effectual  course  to  discover 
to  us  the  good  and  evil  of  our  own  actions;  con- 
sidering, 

II.  That  he  hath  given  us  reason,  to  discern  what 
actions  they  are  that  make  for  our  happiness,  and 
what  not.  It  is  true,  had  he  only  imjdanted  in  our 
breasts  a  blind  desire  of  happiness,  without  any  eye 
of  reason  in  our  heads  to  guide  and  direct  our  ac- 
tions towards  it,  we  must  have  wandered  in  the  dark 
for  ever,  till  we  had  pined  away  our  wretched  being 
with  a  hungry  and  unsatisfied  desire.  But  by  giving 
us  a  quicksighted  faculty  of  reason  to  guide  and 
conduct  this  our  blind  desire,  he  hath  taken  sufficient 
care,  not  only  to  excite  our  ini|uiry  after  the  way  to 
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happiness,  but  also  to  enable  us  to  find  it.     For  the 
natural  tendencies  of  our  actions  to  our  happiness  or 
misery  are  so  very  obvious  and  visible,  that  we  can 
scarce  open  our  eyes  and  look  abroad  without  ob- 
serving them.    For  how  can  any  man,  who.  makes 
any  observations  upon  things,  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
discern  the  vast  difference  there  is  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  justice  and  injustice,  as  to  their  natural 
tendency  to  the  good  and  hurt,  happiness  and  misery 
of  mankind  ?  It  is  true,  if  men  will  neglect  using 
their  reason,  they  may  be  ignorant  of  the  plainest 
pit^positidns ;  but  if  they  be,  it  is  their  inexcusable 
folly.     But  if  men  will  be  so  true  to  their  own  in- 
terest, as  calmly  to  reflect  upon  their  actions,  their 
sense  cannot  more  readily  distinguish  between  honey 
and  gall,  than  their  reason  will  between  virtue  and 
vice ;  the  fundamental  reasons  of  which  are  so  l^ble 
in  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  so  necessary  to  the 
being  and  preservation  of  mankind,  and  their  equity 
is  so  apparent,  and  their  convenience  so  obvious,  that 
a  man  can  hardly  reflect  upon  any  thing  either  with- 
in or  without  him,  without  being  convinced  of  their 
force  and  obligation.     So  that  for  a  man  that  hath 
the  use  of  his  reason  not  to  observe  the  difference  of 
his  actions,  as  to  their  intrinsic  good  and  evil,  and 
necessary  tendency  to   his   happiness   and  misery, 
would  be  as  gross  and  unexcusable  a  stupidity,  as  if 
he  should  pass  through  the  world  without  ever  taking 
notice  that  two  and  two  makes  four.     God  there- 
fore, by  giving  us  a  reasonable  faculty  to  discern 
the  nature  of  things,  upon  which  the  differences  of 
good  and  evil  are  so  plainly  and  legibly  imprinted, 
hath  hereby  taken  sufficient  care  to  shew  us  the  dif- 
ference of  our  own  aAions.     For  to  inspire  us  with 
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a  faculty  of  reasoning,  by  which  we  can  form  true 
notions  of  things  from  single  experiments,  and  infer 
one  truth  from  another,  and  immediately  to  inspire 
this  feculty  with  divine  truth,  are  only  two  different 
modes  of  divine  revelation ;  and  God  did  as  really 
reveal  himself  to  us,  when  he  gave  us  reason  to  un- 
derstand his  will,  as  when  he  sent  to  us  his  mes- 
senger from  heaven  to  make  known  his  mind  and 
will  to  us.  For  God  hath  so  framed  our  under- 
standings, as  that  whensoever  we  impartiaUy  reason 
about  things,  we  are  forced  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil,  and  cannot  persuade  ourselves,  without 
doing  infinite  violence  to  our  own  faculties,'  that  to 
blaspheme  God  or  to  reverence  him,  lie  or  speak 
truth,  to  honour  our  parents,  or  to  scorn  and  despise 
them,  are  things  of  an  indifferent  nature;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  we  open  the  eye  of  our  reason,  we  dis- 
cern such  an  essential  difference  between  them,  as 
forces  us  to  condemn  the  one  and  approve  the  other. 
And  accordingly,  as  for  the  greatest  strokes  of  ini- 
quity, we  find  they  have  as  much  the  universal 
judgment  of  our  reason  against  them,  as  any  false 
conclusion  in  the  mathematics ;  whilst  the  goodness 
of  their  contrary  virtues  is  as  universaUy  acknow- 
ledged  by  us,  as  the  truth  of  any  first  principle  in 
philosophy.  Since  therefore  God  hath  so  framed  our 
understanding,  as  that  it  cannot  calmly  reflect  upon 
our  actions  without  distinguishing  between  the  good 
and  bad,  he  hath  hereby  suflSiciently  revealed  to  us 
what  that  good  is  that  immutably  binds  and  obliges 
us. 

III.  God  hath  so  contrived  our  natures,  as  that  we 
are  thrust  on  by  our  own  instincts  and  passions  to 
those  actions  which  are  monJy  good,  and  do  make 
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for  our  hai^aess.    For  we  are  framad  and  cOMti- 
tuted  with  such  passions  and  affections  as  do  aft' 
turally  point  and  direct  us  unto  virtuoos  actiiNis; 
and  though  by  the  constitution  of  our  natures^  oar 
passions  are  subjected  to  our  reason,  and  all  our 
virtue  consists  in  being  reasonaUy  affected;  yei  in 
the  very  nature  of  our  passions  there  is  a  certain 
tendency  and  direction  to  virtue,  antecedent  to  aU 
our  reasoning  and  discourse.     Which  Theo^gnes  the 
Pythagorean   styles  v^opfu^o-^^,   kcu  hSwauurfLoc  rmg 
tcara  t^wrn  ap^racy  **  a  certain  natural  impetus  or  ooh 
<^thusiasm,  by  which,  without  any  previous  dis- 
**  course  or  deliberation,  we  are  forcibly  carried  on 
«<  towards  virtuous  actions/'    Fw  some  affections 
there  are  in  our  nature  which  do  in  the  general 
(dainly  signify  to  us,  that  there  is  such  a  thiiig  as 
moral  good  and  evil  in  human  actions ;  and  odiers 
that  do  plainly  point  out  what  those  actions  are 
wherein  this  moral  good  and  evil  is  subjected.     Of 
the  first  sort  are  the  affections  of  love  and  hatred, 
complacency  and  horror,  glory  and  shame,  repent- 
ance and  self-satisfaction ;  which  plainly  declare  that 
there  are  answerable  objects  in  the  nature  of  things 
and  actions  ;  that  there  is  a  good  to  be  beloved,  and 
an  evil  to  be  hated ;  a  deformity  to  be  abhorred,  and 
a  beauty  to  be  delighted  in ;  an  excellency  to  be 
gloried  in,  and  a  filthiness  to  be  ashamed  of;  a  well- 
doing to  be  satisfied  with,  and  an  ill-doing  to  be  re- 
pented of.     For  if  there  were  no  such  real  distinc- 
tions in  the  nature  of  things  and  actions,  all  these 
affections  in  us  would  be  utterly  vain  and  imperti- 
nent.    And  as  these  affections  of  our  nature  do  sig- 
nify in  the  general,  that  there  is  a  moral  good  and 
evil  in  our  actions ;  so  there  are  others,  which  do 
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partkularlj  pmnt  out  what  actiona  are  morallj  good, 
and  what  evil,  Thus^  for  instance,  the  passions  of 
veneration  and  disdain  do  plainly  direct  us  to  honour 
God  and  our  superiors,  and  to  be  constant  in  good 
courses  out  of  a  generous  somi  of  all  temptations  to 
the  contrary.  Thus  commiseration  and  envy  direct 
us  to  charity  and  justice,  to  lament  and  assist  those 
who  are  undeservedly  unforttmate,  and  to  be  dis^ 
pleased  with  the  advancement  of  base  and  undeserv* 
ing  people ;  and  consequently  to  be  just  and  equal 
in  our  distributions,  and  to  proportion  them  to  men^s 
merit  and  desert.  For  by  this  passion  of  envy  na- 
ture teaches  us,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  just  and 
ui^ust,  equal  and  unequal,  and  that  the  former  is  to 
be  embraced,  and  the  latter  to  be  shunned.  And  to 
name  no  more,  thus  sorrow  and  joy  do  by  silent  Ian* 
guage  dissuade  us  from  injuring,  and  persuade  us  to 
benefit  one  another.  For  so  by  the  mournful  voice, 
the  dejected  eyes  and  countenance,  the  sighs  and 
groans  and  tears  of  the  sorrowful  and  oppressed,  (all 
which  are  the  powerful  rhetoric  of  nature,)  we  are 
importuned,  not  only  to  forbear  heaping  any  further 
injuries  upon  them,  but  also  to  commiserate  their 
griefs,  and  by  our  timely  aids  to  succour  and  reliere 
them.  As  on  the  contrary  the  flcnrid  and  cheerfol 
looks,  the  pleasant  and  grateful  air,  which  we  behold 
in  those  that  rejoice,  are  so  many  charms  and  attraci- 
tives,  by  which  nature  allures  us  to  mutual  urbanity 
and  sweetness  of  behaviour,  and  a  continual  study  to 
please  and  gratify  one  another.  By  these  and  many 
other  instances  I  might  give,  it  is  evident,  that  though 
by  our  own  ill  government  we  too  often  deprave 
our  affections,  and  corrupt  them  into  vices,  yet  their 
natural  drift  and  tendency  lies  towards  virtue.  Thus 
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by  their  own  natural  light  which  they  carry  before 
as»  they  direct  our  steps  to  the  way  we  are  to  walk 
in,  and  point  out  all  those  tracts  of  eternal  goodness 
that  lead  to  our  happiness.  For  since  these  affec- 
tions are  in  us  antecedently  to  all  our  deliberatioiis 
and  choices,  it  is  evident  they  were  placed  there  by 
the  Author  of  our  natures ;  and  therefore  since  it  is 
he  who  hath  inclined  them  to  all  that  they  naturally 
incline  to,  he  doth  in  effect  direct  and  guide  us  by 
their  inclinations.  So  that  their  natural  tendencies 
and  directions  are  the  voice  of  God  in  our  natures, 
which  murmurs  and  whispers  to  us  that  natural  law 
which  our  reason  indeed  doth  more  plainly  and  ar- 
ticulately promulge.  And  from  this  natural  tenden- 
cy of  our  affections  to  good,  proceeds  that  pleasant 
and  painful  sense  of  good  and  bad  actions,  which  we 
experience  in  ourselves  before  ever  we  can  discourse. 
For  thus,  before  we  are  capable  of  reasoning  ourselves 
into  any  pleasure  or  displeasure,  our  nature  is  re- 
joiced in  a  kind  of  just  action  either  in  ourselves  or 
others ;  and  we  are  sensibly  pleased  when  we  have 
pleasured  those  that  oblige  us,  and  as  sensibly  grieved 
when  we  are  conscious  of  having  grieved  and  offend- 
ed them.  We  love  to  see  those  fare  well  who  we 
imagine  have  deserved  well ;  and  when  any  unjust 
violence  is  offered  them,  our  nature  shrinks  at  and 
abhors  it.  We  pity  and  compassionate  the  miserable 
when  we  know  not  why ;  and  are  ready  to  offer  at 
their  relief,  when  we  can  give  no  reason  for  it :  which 
shews  that  these  things  proceed  not  either  from  our 
education  or  deliberate  choice,  but  from  the  nature 
of  our  affections,  which  have  a  sympathy  with  vir- 
tue and  an  antipathy  to  vice  implanted  in  our  very 
constitution.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  b^nnings 
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of  sin,  our  nature  is  commonly  so  shy  of  an  evil  ac- 
tion ;  that  it  approaches  it  with  such  a  modest  coy- 
ness, and  goes  blushing  to  it  like  a  bashful  virgin  to 
an  adulterer's  bed ;  that  it  passes  into  it  with  such 
regret  and  reluctancy,  and  looks  back  upon  it  with 
such  shame  and  confusion ;  which  in  our  tender 
years,  when  as  yet  we  are  not  arrived  to  the  exer- 
cise of  our  understandings,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
proceed  from  reason  and  conscience,  and  therefore 
must  be  from  the  natural  sense  of  our  affections, 
which  by  these  and  such  like  indications  do  signify 
that  they  are  violated  and  offended.  Now  this  na- 
tural sense  of  good  and  evil,  which  springs  from  the 
frame  and  nature  of  our  affections,  was  doubtless  in- 
tended by  God  to  be  the  first  guide  of  human  na« 
ture ;  that  so,  when  as  yet  it  is  not  capable  of  follow- 
ing reason  and  conscience,  it  might  be  directed  to 
what  is  good,  and  preserved  from  wicked  habits  and 
prejudices  by  its  own  sense  and  feeling,  till  such 
time  as  it  is  capable  of  the  conduct  of  reason ;  that 
so,  when  this  leading  faculty  undertakes  the  charge 
of  it,  it  may  find  it  pliant  and  obsequious  to  its  dic- 
tates ;  and  be  able  to  manage  it  with  more  ease  and 
facility ;  and  that,  by  the  natural  drift  and  tendency 
of  our  affections,  God  hath  plainly  revealed  to  us 
what  is  good  and  what  not. 

IV.  God  hath  also  entailed  upon  our  actions  natu- 
ral rewards  and  punishments,  and  thereby  plainly  de- 
clared which  are  good  and  which  evil.  For  it  is 
easily  demonstrable,  by  an  induction  of  particulars, 
that  every  virtue  hath  some  natural  efficacy  in  it  to 
advance  both  our  public  good  and  our  private  in- 
terest. That  temperance  and  charity,  righteousness 
and  fidelity,  gratitude  and  humility,  are  not  only  con- 
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venient,  but  absdiutely  necessary  to  our  joy  aii4  com- 
fort, our  peace  and  quietness,  our  safety  and  ocmtent- 
ment ;  to  the  health  of  our  body  and  the  satis&ctioB 
of  our  mind,  and  the  security  and  happiness  of  our  sOf 
dety  with  one  another.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
vice  naturally  teems  with  mischievous  effects,  and  is 
ever  productive  of  horror  in  the  consdenoe,  anguish 
in  the  mind,  discord  in  the  affections,  diseases  in  the 
body,  and  confusions  and  disturbances  in  human  so^ 
dety.  Since  therefore  the  divine  wisdom  and  con- 
trivance hath  thus  inseparably  coupled  good  effects 
to  good  actions  and  evil  ones  to  evil,  it  hath  hereby 
very  plainly  and  sensibly  declared  to  us,  what  it  would 
have  us  do,  and  what  not.  For  sedng  it  hath  so  con- 
stituted things,  as  that,  in  the  course  of  nature,  such 
proportions  of  happiness  do  necessarily  result  to  us 
from  such  actions,  and  such  proportions  of  misery 
from  their  contraries,  what  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  its  design  was  hereby  to  encourage  us  to  the 
one,  and  affright  us  from  the  other?  So  that,  by 
these  natural  rewards  and  punishments,  which  in  the 
course  of  things  Grod  hath  chained  to  our  actions,  he 
hath  as  expressly  prescribed  us  what  to  do  and  what 
not,  as  he  could  have  done  if  he  had  spoken  to  us  in 
an  audible  voice  from  the  battlements  of  heaven. 
For  since  the  whole  train  of  natural  effects  is  to  be 
resolved  into  the  providence  of  God,  and  since  his 
providence  hath  so  ordered  and  contrived  things,  as 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  them  good  effects  do 
spring  out  of  good  actions,  and  evil  of  evil  ones,  what 
else  could  he  intend  by  it,  but  to  allure  us  to  the  one, 
and  terrify  us  from  the  other  ?  For  it  is  by  rewards 
and  punishments  that  all  lawgivers  dedare  their  will 
and  pleasure  concerning  those  actions  which  they 
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command  and  forbid.  And  therefi>re»  since  God 
in  hid  providential  goremment  of  the  world  hath 
thought  good  to  link  natural  rewards  to  such  actions, 
and  natural  punishments  to  such»  these  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  great  sanctions  of  the  law  of  na^- 
ture,  whereby  he  commands  what  pleases,  and  pro- 
hibits what  displeases  him.  For  when  Ood  had  no 
otherwise  revealed  himself  to  the  World,  than  only 
by  the  established  course  and  nature  of  things,  that 
was  the  great  bible  by  which  alone  mankind  was  in- 
structed in  their  duty ;  and  there  being  no  revealed 
threats  or  promises  annexed  to  good  and  bad  actions, 
Ood's  will  and  pleasure  concerning  them  was  visible 
only  in  the  good  and  bad  consequents  which  they 
drew  after  them ;  which  are  so  plain  and  obvious  to 
the  observation  of  mankind,  that  it  would  be  the 
most  inexcusable  inadvertency  not  to  take  notice  of 
them.  80  that  the  moral  good  and  evil  of  all  actions 
finally  resolves  into  the  natural  good  and  evil  that  is 
appendant  to  them;  and  therefore  are  our  actions 
morally  good,  because  they  are  naturally  beneficial 
to  us,  and  therefore  morally  evil,  because  they  are 
naturally  prejudicial  and  hurtfiil ;  and  those,  which 
in  their  own  nature  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  are 
indifferent  in  themselves,  and  left  altogether  un- 
determined by  the  law  of  nature,  which  commands 
and  forbids  nothing  but  under  the  sanction  of  those 
natural  rewards  and  punishments,  which  in  the 
course  of  things  are  made  necessary  to  human  ac^ 
tions. 

V.  To  these  natural  rewards  and  punishments 
which  God  hath  entailed  upon  good  and  bad  actions, 
he  hath  thought  good  many  times  to  superadd  supier- 
natural  blessings  and  judgments.  For  though  be  had 
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before  sufSciently  expressed  his  will  concerning  Ini- 
man  actions  in  the  great  bible  of  nature,  and  bj  their 
natural  effects  had  plainly  enough  disting^uiahed  the 
good  from  the  bad ;  yet  considering  what  heedless 
and  inobservant  creatures  we  are,  and  how  apt  to 
overlook  the  ordinary  consequents  of  our  actions,  be 
hath  not  alt<^ther  abandoned  us  to  the  easy  in- 
structions of  nature,  but  out  of  his  superabundant 
care  to  shew  us  what  is  good,  and  lead  us  to  our 
duty  and  happiness,  he  hath  from  time  to  tintie  se- 
conded the  natural  rewards  and  punishments  of  our 
actions  with  supernatural  favours  and  judgments; 
that  so  by  these  he  might  awake  our  drowsy  atten- 
tion, and  revive  in  us  the  languishing  sense  of  our 
duty.     Of  which  we  have  infinite  instances  in  the 
several  ages  of  the  world ;  there  being  scarce  any 
history,  either  sacred  or  profane,  that  abounds  not 
with  them.     Several  of  which,  both  blessings  and 
judgments,  do  as  plainly  evince  themselves  to  be  in- 
tended by  God  for  rewards  and  punishments,  as  if 
they  had  been  attended  with  a  voice  from  heaven 
proclaiming  the  reasons  for  which  they  were  sent. 
For  how  many  famous  instances  have  we  of  miracu- 
lous deliverances  of  righteous  persons,  who  by  an  in- 
visible hand  have  been  rescued  from  the   greatest 
dangers,  when  in  all  outward  appearance  their  con- 
dition was  hopeless  and  desperate ;  and  of  wonderful 
blessings  that  have  happened  to  them,  not  only  with- 
out, but  contrary  to,  all  secondary  causes ;  of  some 
that  have  been  so  eminently  rewarded  in  kind,  as 
that  the  goods  which  they  received  were  most  visible 
significations  of  the  goods  which  they  did ;  and  others 
who  have  received  the  blessings  which  they  have 
asked  whilst  they  were  praying  for  them,  and  ob- 
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tained  them  with  such  distinguishing  circumstances,- 
as  plainly  signified  them  to  be  the  answers  and  re- 
turns of  their  devout  addresses  to  Heaven  !  And  so 
on  the  contrary,  how  many  notable  examples  are 
there. of  such  miraculous  judgments  inflicted  upon 
unrighteous  persons,  as  have  either  exceeded  the 
power  of  secondary  causes,  or  been  caused  by  them 
contrary  to  their  natural  tendencies !  Of  men  that 
have  been  punished  in  the  very  act  of  their  sin,  and 
sometimes  in  the  very  part  by  which  they  have  of- 
fended ;  that  have  had  the  evil  of  their  sin  retaliated 
upon  them  jn  a  correspondent  evU  of  suffering,  and 
been  struck  with  those  very  judgments  which  they 
have  imprecated  on  themselves  in  the  justification^^  of 
a  known  falsehood !  All  which  supernatural  judg- 
ments and  blessijigs  of  God  are  only  his  comments 
on  the  text  of  nature,  by  which  he  further  explains 
to  us  the  meaning  of  those  natural  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments which  virtue  and  vice  draw  after  them, 
and  shews  us  what  clear  indications  they  are  of  his 
almighty  pleasure  and  displeasure.  For  when  he  re- 
wards men  supematurally,  it  is  for  those  actions  that 
carry  a  natural  reward  with  them ;  and  when  he  pu- 
nishes them  supematurally,  it  is  for  such  actions  as 
do  carry  a  natural  punishment  with  them :  so  that 
his  supernatural  rewards  and  punishments  do  speak 
the  same  sense  and  language  with  his  natural,  only 
they  speak  plainer  and  louder,  to  rouse  and  awake 
those  stupid  souls  that  are  deaf  to  and  regardless  of 
the  soft  and  still  voice  of  natural  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Thus  when  the  old  world,  by  not  attending 
to  the  natural  consequents  of  their  own  actions,  had 
almost  extinguished  their  sense  of  good  and  evil,  God 
by  a  supernatural  deluge,  in  which  he  drowned  the 
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wicked  and  prederved  the  righteous,  codsigiied  to  all 
future  generations  a  standing  monument  of  his 
hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  righteousness ;   that  so 
by  the  remembrance  of  it  he  might  keep  men's 
heedless  minds  more  attentive  to  the  natural  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  their  actions.    And  when 
the  remembrance  of  this  was  almost  worn  out»  and 
with  it  men's  natural  sense  of  good  and  evil,  God 
by  raining  down  fire  and  brimstone  upon  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  rescuing  the  righteous  Lot  irom 
that  dire  conflagration,  alarmed  the  world  with  a 
new  declaration  of  the  wide  distinction  he  makes 
between  virtue  and  vice.    And  lastly,  when  the 
virtue  of  these  great  examples  was  almost  spent, 
God  raised  up  the  people  of  Israel,  and  by  the  mira- 
culous blessings  he  bestowed  on  them  when  they 
did  well,  and  the  stupendous  judgments  he  inflicted 
when  they  did  wickedly,  exposed  them  to  all  the 
nations  round  about  for  a  standing  demonstration  of 
the  vast  difference  he  makes  between  good  and  evil. 
For  so  the  Psalmist  tells  us.  Psalm  xcvi.  verse  2. 
compared  with  Psalm  cii.  verse  15.  The  Lard  hath 
made  known  his  salvation^  his  righteousness  hath 
he  openly  shewed  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen ;  that 
the  heathen  might  Jear  the  name  of  the  JLord^  and 
aU  the  kings  of  the  earth  his  glory.     Thus  by  fre- 
quent examples  of  supernatural  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, God  hath  been  always  instructing  the  dege- 
nerate world  in  the  essential   differences  between 
good  and  evil. 

VI.  And  lastly,  to  enforce  all  this,  God  hath  made 
sundry  supernatural  revelations,  wherein  he  hath 
plainly  instructed  us  what  actions  are  good  and  what 
evil.     That  he  hath  made  sundry  revelations  to  the 
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w&Ad  is  evident  in  the  fact,  because  there  are  sun- 
dry revelations  extant,  which,  by  those  many  miracu- 
lous effects  of  the  divine  power  that  attended  the 
ministration  of  them,  have  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated to  be  of  a  divine  original.  And  such  are 
those  contained  in  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  the 
prophets,  which  have  been  all  most  amply  confirmed, 
lK)th  by  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  by  their 
inspired  authors,  and  the  exact  accomplishment  of 
the  several  predictions  contained  in  them.  And  such 
is  also  the  last  and  best  revelation  contained  in  the 
New  Testament ;  which  both  by  the  types  and  pre*- 
dictions  of  the  law  and  prophets,  and  the  infinite  mi- 
racles wrought  by  Jesus  and  his  followers,  together 
with  its  own  inherent  wisdom  and  goodness,  hath 
been  so  effectually  proved  a  divine  revelation,  that 
nothing  but  ignorance  or  inveterate  prejudice  can 
cause  any  man  to  disbelieve  or  suspect  it. 

Now  if  you  consult  these  several  revelations  -you 
will  find,  that  the  main  drift  and  design  of  them  is 
to  detect  and  expose  what  is  morally  evil,  and  ex* 
plain  and  recommend  to  us  what  is  morally  good. 
For  thus  the  several  revelations  made  to  Abraham 
and  his  children  were  only  so  many  repetitions  of 
that  covenant  of  righteousness  which  God  had  struck 
with  them,  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  well*^ 
doing.  Thus  the  law  of  Moses  consisted  partly  cf 
ceremonial  rites^  which  were  either  intended  for  di* 
vine  hieroglyphics,  to  instruct  that  dull  and  stupid 
people  in  the  principles  of  inward  purity  and  good*- 
ness,  or  else  for  types  and  figures  of  the  holy  mys* 
teries  of  the  gospel ;  and  partly  of  precepts  of  mora^ 
lity,  together  with  some  few  of  policy,  suited  to  the 
genius  of  that  people ;  and  partly  of  such  promisGt 
and  threats  as  were  judged  most  apt  to  oblige  them 
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to  the  practice  of  piety.     And  as  for  the  propheli, 
the  substance  of  their  revelations  was  either  repre- 
hensions of  sin,  together  with  severe  .denunciations 
against  it;  or  invitations  to  virtue  and  piety,  to- 
gether with  gracious  promises  to  encourage  •  them  to 
practise  it;  or  predictions  of  the  Mesaas,  and  of 
that  everlasting  righteousness  which  was  to  be  intro- 
duced by  him.     And  then  as  for  the  gospeU  all  the 
duty  of  it  consists  either  in  instances,  or  means  and 
instruments  of  moral  goodness ;  and  all  the  doctrines 
of  it  are  nothing  but  powerfiil  arguments  to  oUige 
us  to  the  practice  of  those  duties.     Thus  the  great 
intendment  of  all  God's  revelations  is  to  explain  and 
enforce  the  duties  of  morality ;  to  discover  the  na- 
ture, and  lead  us  on  to  the  practice  of  them  by  the 
most  powerful  obligations.     And  in  this  most  per- 
fect map  of  the  road  to  happiness,  all  the  tracts  of 
piety  and  virtue  are  so  plainly  described  and  deli- 
neated  to  us,  that  no  man  can.  possibly  miss  his  way, 
that  sincerely  inquires  after  it.     For  though  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion  men  may  be  innocently  misled  and 
deceived,  yet  there  is  no  article  either  of  doctrine  or 
duty,  upon  which  our  happiness  necessarily  depends, 
wherein   it  is  possible  for  an  honest  and  diligent 
mind  to  be  mistaken.     And  thus  you  see  by  how 
many  exceUent  ways  God  hath   discovered  to  us 
which  of  our  actions  are  good,  and  which  evil.     So 
that  if,  after  all  this,  we  proceed  in  any  sinful  and 
immoral  courses,  we  are  utterly  inexcusable.     For 
if  after  God  hath  thus  plainly  made  known  his  will 
to  us,  we  still  persist  to  contradict  it  in  our  practice, 
we  do  thereby  in  effect  declare,  that  we  regard  not 
the  Almighty,  and  that  we  will  do  what  we  list,  let 
him  will  what  he  pleases.     And  what  an  unpardon- 
able insolence  is  it  for  us,  who  depend  upon  his 
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breath,  and  hang  upon  his  providence  every  moment^ 
to  treat  him  as  if  he  had  nothmg  to  do  with  us,  and 
were  the  merest  cipher  and  most  insignificant  being 
in  the  world!  For  though  it  is  true  he  hath  not 
made  so  full  a  discovery  of  his  will  to  some  as  to 
others,  yet  he  hath  so  sufficiently  discovered  it  to  all^ 
that  none  can  pretend  to  the  excuse  either  of  invin- 
cible or  unaffected  ignorance.  For  as  for .  the  hea- 
then, though  they  have  no  revelation  of  God's  will 
without  them,  yet  they  have  the  bible  of  conscience 
within  them,  and  the  large  and  legible  bible  of  na- 
ture that  lies  continually  open  before  them,  in  whidi 
they  may  easily  read  the  principal  differences  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  and  all  the  great  principles  of 
morality.  And  if  notwithstanding  this  they  will  be 
so  regardless  of  God  as  not  to  attend  to  and  comj^y 
with  those  natural  discoveries  of  his  wiU,  what  pre- 
tence can  be  made  for  them,  why  they  should  not 
perish  for  ever  in  their  obstinacy  ?  For,  as  the  apostle 
tells  us,  though  they  had  not  the  law^  that  is,  the  i*e- 
vealed  law,  yet  they  did,  or  at  least  might  have 
done,  hy  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law ; 
and  therefore  as  many  ofthem^  saith  he,  as  sinned 
without  this  revealed  lawy  shall  perish  without  the 
laWf  that  is,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law  of  nature, 
Rom.  ii.  12,  14.  And  then  as  for  the  Jews,  besides 
those  natural  indications  of  God's  will  which  they 
had  in  common  with  the  heathen,  they  had  sundry 
supernatural  ones ;  they  had  sundry  great  and  no- 
torious examples  of  Grod's  rewarding  good  men  and 
punishing  bad;  and  besides,  they  had  the. law  of 
Moses,  the  moral  part  of  which  was  but  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature ;  as  for  the  ceremonial  part 
of  it,  it  was  thought  an  obscure,  yet  an  intelligiUe 
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representation  of  all  those  suUime  motives  to  pietf 
and  virtue,  which  the  gospel  more  plainlj  proposed. 
So  that  would  the  Jews  but  have  heedftilly  attended 
either  to  the  spiritual  sense  of  their  law,  or  to  the 
sermons  of  their  prophets  which  very  much  deared 
and  explained  it,  they  could  not  have  been  ig^noraiit 
either  of  any  material  part  of  their  du^,  or  of  anj 
considerable  motive  by  which  it  is  pressed  and  en- 
forced. And  if  notwithstanding  they  would  be  so 
r^^ardless  of  Ood,  as  to  take  no  notice  of  his  judg- 
ments and  mercies ;  so  rude  to  his  authority,  as  not 
to  mind  either  his  law  within,  or  his  law  without 
them,  upon  what  reasonable  pretence  can  they  ex- 
cuse themselves  ?  But  then  as  to  us  Christians,  we 
have  not  only  all  those  natural  discoveries  of  our 
duty  which  the  heathen  had,  and  all  those  superna- 
tural ones  which  the  Jews  had,  but  a  great  deal 
more.  For  in  our  revelation  the  laws  and  motives 
of  virtue  are  set  before  us  in  a  much  clearer  light, 
and  are  neither  wrapt  up  in  mystical  senses,  nor 
overcast  with  typical  representations,  but  laid  before 
us  in  the  most  plain  and  easy  propositions.  For 
that  which  was  the  mystical  sense  of  the  Jewish 
law,  is  the  literal  sense  of  the  Christian ;  in  which 
all  those  precepts  and  promises  and  threats,  which 
were  delivered  to  the  Jews  in  dark  riddles,  obscure 
and  typical  adumbrations,  are  brought  forth  to  us 
from  behind  the  curtain,  and  proposed  in  plain  and 
popular  articles.  So  that  if  we  still  continue  in  our 
sinful  courses,  we  are  of  all  men  the  most  inex- 
cusable. The  heathen  may  plead  against  the  Jews, 
that  their  law  of  nature  was  not  so  clear  in  its  pre- 
cepts, nor  yet  so  cogent  in  its  motives  as  the  law  of 
Moses;  the  Jews  may  plead  against  us  Christians, 
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that  their  law  of  Moses  was  neither  so  express  in  the 
precepts,  nor  yet  so  intelligible  in  its  best  and  most 
powerful  motives,  as  our  gospel :  but  as  for  us  Christ 
tians,  we  have  nothing  to  plead ;  but  by  our  own  ob- 
stinacy against  the  clearest  discoveries  of  our  duty 
do  stand  condemned  to  everlasting  silence.  So  that 
when  it  shall  appear,  at  the  dread  tribunal  of  God, 
that  we  have  persisted  in  our  wickedness  notwitlK 
standing  all  these  advantages,  we  must  expect  to  be 
reproached  by  all  the  reasonable  world,  to  be  en^r 
ploded  and  hissed  at,  not  only  by  saints  and  angels, 
but  by  the  Jews  and  the  gentiles,  and  the  devils  them- 
selves, who  will  all  conspire  with  our  own  con- 
sciences, to  second  our  woflQ  doom  with  the  loud  apr 
clamation  of.  Just  and  righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
in  all  thy  ways.  Wherefore,  as  we  would  not  perish 
for  ever  without  pity  and  excuse,  let  us  make  haste 
to  forsake  aU  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to 
live  soberly,  and  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world. 


SECT.  III. 

That  those  actions  wfdch  carry  with  tJien^  this  perpetual  obligation 
are  the  main  and  principal  parts  of  religion. 

J.  HE  truth,  of  which  is  most  evident  from  the 
abovenamed  text,  Micah  vi.  8.  And  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  qfthee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  lofoe  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  Which  interro* 
gation,  though  it  implies  not  an  absolute  negation, 
viz.  that  the  Lord  required  nothing  else  of  them^ 
(for  under  the  law  be  required  sacrifices,  and  sundry 
other  positive  duties,  as  under  the  gospel  he  re- 
quires sacraments,  and  reading  and  hearing  his  holy 
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word,  &c.  which  are  positive  duties,  as  well  as  those 
l^^al  institutions  of  Moses ;)  yet  it  pkdnly  imjdies  a 
comparative  negation,  viz.  that  the  Lord  requires 
nothing  else  so  principally  and  affectionately,  so  far 
the  sake  of  things  themselves,,  and  upon  the  account 
of  their  own  inherent  beauty  and  goodness,  as  be 
doth  these  moral  duties  here  specified.     He  did  in* 
deed  require  the  Jews  to  offer  sacrifice  to  him,  and 
to  perform  those  other  ceremonial  rites  specifiied  in 
the  law  of  Moses;  and  for  them  wilfully  to  have 
Delected  those  duties  would  have  been   such  an 
avowed  defiance  to  his  authority,  as  would  haive  ren- 
dered them  justly  obnoxious  to  all  the  judgments 
threatened  in  their  law ;  but  yet  he  did  much  more 
earnestly  require  them  to  be  just  and  merciful  and 
humble,  and  manifested  himself  to  be  fiEur  better 
jdeased  with  one  act  of  moral  goodness  than  with  a 
thousand  sacrifices.     And  thus   he  requires  of  us 
Christians,  that  we  should  communicate  with  him 
and  with  one  another  in  our  evangelical  sacraments, 
and  dutifully  conform  to  aU  those  sacred  institutions 
and  solemnities  of  religion  which  are  contained  in 
the  gospel ;   and  if  we  wilfully  neglect   them,  we 
justly  incur  all  that  everlasting  vengeance  which  is 
there  denounced ;   but  yet  our  sincere  compliance 
with  the  immutable  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue 
is  a  thousandfold  more  acceptable  to  God,  than  our 
strictest  observation  of  these  his  positive  institutions. 
So  that  the  question  in  the  text,  What  doth  the  Ijord 
require  of  thee  f  plainly  implies  this  proposition,  that 
though  God  doth  exact  of  us  certain  duties  which 
are  not  moral,  i.  e.  have  no  intrinsic  necessity  in  them, 
yet  it  is  the  moral  duties,  such  as  justice  and  mercy 
and  humility,  which  he  principally  requires  at  our 
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hand.  Thus  concerning  sacrifice,  God  plainly  telLs 
us»  /  wili  have  mercy ^  and  not  sacrifice^  i.  e.  I  will 
have  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice,  Hosea  vi.  6.  And 
the  wise  man  assures  us,  that  to  do  Justice  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice^  Prov.  xxi.  S. 
And  to  the  same  purpose  our  Saviour  himself  pro- 
nounceth,  even  before  that  ceremonial  worship  was 
abolished,  that  to  love  the  Lord  with  aU  our  hearty 
with  all  our  understandings  with  all  our  soul^  and 
with  all  our  strength^  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves^  is  more  than  all  burnt  offerings  and  sa^ 
crifices^  Mark  xii.  3S.  But  for  the  clearer  demon- 
stration of  this  great  and  necessary  truth,  I  shall  en- 
deavour, first,  to  prove  the  truth  of  it  by  some 
scripture  arguments ;  secondly,  to  assign  the  reasons 
of  it.  As  for  the  proof  of  it,  the  following  particu- 
lars will  be  abundantly  sufficient. 

First,  That  the  scripture  plainly  declares,  that 
the  great  design  of  all  the  doctrinals  of  religion  hath 
always  been,  to  move  and  persuade  men  to  the  prac- 
tice of  moral  goodness. 

Secondly,  That  the  main  drift  and  scope  of  all 
the  positive  duties  of  religion  hath  been  always  to 
improve  and  perfect  men  to  moral  goodness. 

Thirdly,  That  God  expresses  in  scripture  a  great 
contempt  of  all  the  positive  duties  of  religion,  when- 
ever they  are  separated  from  moral  goodness. 

Fourthly,  That  wherever  we  find  the  whole  of  re^ 
ligion  summed  up  in  a  few  particulars,  they  are  al- 
ways such  as  are  instances  of  moral  goodness. 

Fifthly,  That  wherever  such  persons  as  have  been 
most  dear  and  acceptable  to  God  are  described  in 
scripture,  their  characters  always  consist  of  some  in- 
stances or  other  of  moral  goodness. 
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^xthly.  That  the  scripture  plainly  dedares,  that 
at  the  great  account  between  God  and  our  souK 
the  main  inquisition  will  be  concerning  our  moral 
good  or  evU. 

L  The  scriptures  expressly  declare,  that  the  great 
design  of  the  doctrines  of  religion  is  to  move  and 
persuade  men  to  moral  goodness.  For  so  the  apostle 
speaking  of  the  grace  qfCrod^  i.  e.  the  gospd,  assures 
us  that  its  great  design  is,  to  teach  mem  to  dern^  all 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts^  and  to  live  soberly^ 
righteously^  and  godly  in  this  present  worlds  Titus 
ii.  12.  And  if  we  consider  the  doctrines  in  particular, 
we  shall  find  that  they  all  conspire  in  this  great  design. 
For  so  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life  is  proposed  by 
God,  to  persuade  us  to  cleanse  ourseloes  Jrom  aU 
JiUhiness  qf  flesh  and  spirit^  and  to  perfect  holiness 
in  the  fear  qfGod^  2  Cor.  viL  1.  So  also  the  doc^ 
trine  of  our  future  punishment  is  leveled  against  all 
unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  qftneUf  Rom.  i.  18. 
And  as  for  those  doctrines  which  concern  the  trans^ 
actions  of  our  Saviour,  they  are  all  proposed  to  us  as 
ailments  to  persuade  us  to  piety  and  virtue.  For 
it  \^asfor  this  cause  that  Christ  ums  manifested^  to 
destroy  the  works  (fthe  Devil,  1  John  iii.  8.  It  was 
for  this  purpose  that  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sin  should 
live  to  righteousness,  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  It  was  for  this 
end  that  he  rose  Jrom  the  dead,  that  thereby  he 
might  prevail  with  us  to  walk  in  newness  of  life, 
Rom.  vi.  4.  And  it  is  for  this  end  that  he  intercedes 
for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  that  thereby  he 
might  encourage  us  to  come  to  God  by  him,  Heb. 
vii.  25.  And  in  a  word,  for  this  cause,  he  hath  told  us, 
he  will  come  to  judgment,  to  reward  every  man  ac- 
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cordiBg  te  his  works,  that  thereby  he  might  stir  us 
up  to  sobriety  and  vigilance,  and  to  all  My  convert 
nation  and  godliness^  Matt.  xxiv.  49.  compared  with 
2  Pet.  iiL  12.  Thus  you  see  all  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion are  only  so  many  topics  of  divine  persuasion, 
whereby  God  addresses  himself  to  our  hope  and  fear, 
and  every  other  affection  in  us  that  is  capaUe  of 
persuasion,  to  excite  us  to  comply  with  the  eternal 
oUigations  of  mondity ;  and  there  is  no  one  article 
in  9il  our  rdigion  that  is  matter  of  mere  specula- 
tion, or  that  entertains  our  minds  with  dry  and 
empty  notions  that  have  no  influence  on  our  wiUa 
and  affections.  For  since  the  design  of  religion  in 
general  is  to  bind  and  fasten  our  souls  to  God,  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  no  part  of  it  but  what  doth 
in  some  measure  contribute  hereunto.  Since  there- 
fore it  is  moral  goodness  that  God  chidly  recom- 
mends to  us  by  the  persuasions  of  religicm,  we  may 
be  sure  that  what  his  arguments  do  chiefly  persuade 
us  to,  that  his  commands  do  chiefly  oblige  us  to. 

II.  From  scripture  it  is  also  evident,  that  the 
main  drift  and  scope  of  all  the  positive  duties  of  te^ 
ligion  is  to  improve  and  perfect  men  in  mmral  good- 
ness. We  find  the  Jewish  religion  exoeedingfy 
abounded  with  positive  precepts ;  for  such  were  all 
those  sacred  rites  and  solemnities  of  which  the  bark 
and  outside  of  that  religion  consisted ;  of  all  which 
it  is  true  what  the  Psdmist  saith  of  sacrifices  in 
particular.  Thou  desirest  not  ^acrifieeSf  thou  deUght- 
est  not  in  humt  offerings^  Psalm  li.  16.  that  is,  thou 
takest  no  delight  in  theiilil,  upon  the  score  of  any  in- 
ternal goodness  that  is  in  them,  but  desirest  them^ 
merely  as  they  are  instituted  means  and  instruments 
of  moral  goodness.     For  so  many  of  the  rites  of  the 
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Mosaic  law  were  iDstituted  in  opposition  to  tiie  mh* 
gical,  unclean,  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the  eastero 
heathen.  As  particularly  that  prohibition  of  sawing 
their  fields  with  mingled  seedy  Lev«  xix.  19*  in  op- 
position to  that  magical  rite  which  the  heathens  used 
as  a  charm  for  fructification.  So  also  that  command 
of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices  upon  the 
ground  like  water,  and  covering  it  with  dust,  in  op- 
position to  that  idolatrous  rite  of  gathering  the  Uood 
into  a  trench  or  vessel,  and  then  sitting  round  it  in 
a  circle,  whilst  they  imagined  their  gods  to  be  lick-^ 
ing  it  up.  And  to  name  no  more  of  this  kind^  the 
prohibition  of  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milip 
Exod.  xxiii.  19.  was  in  opposition  to  a  custom  of  the 
ancient  heathens,  who  at  the  ingathering  of  their 
fruits  were  wont  to  take  a  kid  and  seethe  it  in  the 
milk  of  its  dam,  and  then  in  a  magical  procession  to 
sprinkle  all  their  trees  and  fields  and  gardens  with 
it,  thereby  to  render  them  more  fruitful  the  follow- 
ing year.  Besides  all  which,  you  may  find  a  world 
of  other  instances  in  Maimonides,  More  Nevoch.  1.  iii. 
who  tells  us,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and 
customs  of  these  eastern  churches  was  porta  magna 
ad  reddend<ts  pnBceptorum  causa^s^  "  the  great  ra- 
**  tionale  of  the  Mosaic  precepts ;"  and  that  muUarum 
legum  ratioiies  et  caus€B  mihi  innotuerint  ex  cogni^ 
tionefidei  rituum  et  cultus  Zabiorum,  i.  e.  "  that  by 
being  acquainted  with  the- opinions  and  customs  of 
those  eastern  heathens,  he  understood  the  grounds 
**  and  reasons  of  many  of  the  laws  of  Moses,"  More 
Nevoch.  lib.  iii.  cap.  29.  So  that  though  these  pre- 
cepts were  not  moral,  yet  were  they  set  up  as  so 
many  fences  by  God  to  keep  the  people  from  strag- 
ling  into  those  heathenish  immoralities. 
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Again,  there  are  other  rites  of  their  religion  which 
were  instituted  to  shadow  out  the  holy  mysteries  of 
the  gospel ;  the  great  design  of  which  mysteries  was 
to  invite  and  persuade  men  to  comply  with  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  morality.  Thus  their  laws  of  sacrifice 
were  instituted  to  represent  to  them  the  great  trans- 
actions of  their  future  Messias ;  his  incarnation  and 
immaculate  life,  his  death  and  resurrection,  ascension 
and  intercession  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod.  So  also 
their  festival  laws,  and  particularly  their  laws  of  ju- 
bilee, were  made  to  shadow  out  their  doctrines  of 
our  redemption  and  eternal  life ;  and  their  pouriiog 
out  water  in  their  sacrifices,  and  their  ritual  purga- 
tions from  uncleanness,  were  intended  for  obscure 
intimations  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins ;  aU  which  doctrines 
carry  with  them  the  most  pregnant  invitations  to 
piety  and  virtue. 

Lastly,  There  are  other  rites  of  that  law  which 
were  appointed  to  instruct  them  in  moral  duties. 
For  God  finding  them  not  only  a  perverse,  but  a 
dull  and  sottish  people,  as  those  generally  are  that 
have  been  bom  and  bred  in  slavery,  apprehended 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  instruct  them  would 
be  by  signs  and  material  representations,  even  as 
parents  do  their  children  by  pictures.  And  accordr 
ingly  in  Isa.  xxviii.  10.  he  tells  us,  that  he  gave 
them  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  with  a  stammering 
tongue ;  i.  e.  he  looked  upon  them  as  children,  and 
so  condescended  to  their  weakness,  and  spake  to 
them  in  their  own  dialect.  And  tips  way  of  in- 
structing them  by  outward  and  visible  signs,  being 
much  in  use  in  the  eastern  countries,  and  more  espe- 
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cially  in  Egypt,  whose  manners  thej  were  iiiiuitdy 
fond  of,  was  of  all  others  the  most  probable  aad 
taking.  And  accordingly  a  great  part  of  the  JewMi 
rites  consisted  of  hierogljrj^cs,  or  visible  8igns»  by 
which  their  minds  were  instructed  in  the  pvecepts 
of  morality.  Thus  by  circumcision,  God  signified  U 
them  the  necessity  of  mcnrtifying  their  undiaafee  de- 
sires ;  by  their  legal  washings,  he  intimated  to  them 
their  obligations  to  cleanse  themselves  from  all  hih 
purities  of  flesh  and  spirit ;  yea  this,  as  St.  Barnabas 
in  his  epistle  tells  us,  was  the  intent  of  all  that  dif- 
ftrence  of  meats  in  the  Jewish  law,  which  pro- 
atmnoed  swine's  flesh  unclean,  to  instruct  them  not 
to  live  like  hogs,  that  wallow  in  the  mire  whfle  they 
are  full,  and  whine  and  clamour  when  they  are 
empty;  which  forbid  them  to  feed  on  eaglea  and 
other  birds  of  prey,  to  instruct  them  to  live  by  honest 
industry,  and  not  by  rapine;  which  prohibits  fish 
without  scales,  that  generaDy  live  in  the  mud,  to 
teach  the  evil  of  sensuality  and  earthly-mindedness, 
&c.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  moral  good- 
ness was  the  constant  mark  at  which  all  the  positive 
precepts  of  their  law  were  levelled. 

And  then  as  for  the  Christian  religion,  all  the 
positive  precepts  it  contains  are  directed  to  the  same 
end.  It  requires  us  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  his  mediation  to  dratv  near  unto  God;  the  de- 
sign of  which  faith,  it  expressly  tells  us,  is  to  ^anc- 
tify  our  natures^  Acts  xxvi.  18.  and  to  purify  our 
hearts^  Acts  xv.  9.  It  enjoins  us  to  be  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  for  what  purpose,  but 
to  oblige  us  thereby  to  die  to  sin^  and  to  walk  in 
newness  of  life  ?  Rom.  vi.  4.  It  requires  us  to  com- 
memorate our  Saviour's  passion  in  a  sacramental 
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commimion  of  his  body  and  blood ;  and  to  what  endt 
but  only  to  excite  us  to  love  and  thankfuhiess  to 
God,  and  charity* towards  one  another  ?  ICor.  t.  7»  8. 
in  a  word,  it  requires  us  to  Ure  in  unity  wiUi  the 
church,  and  not  to  separate  ourselves  froiiv  her  sa^ 
cred  assemUies;  and  for  what  other  reason,  but 
that  we  might  become  an  holy^  temple^  and  em  hdbi* 
tatum  ^  God,  by  being  compacted  t^ether  into  an 
uniform  and  regular  society  ?  Ephes.  ii  21, 22.  Since 
therefore  aU  the  precepts  both  of  the  Old  and  Nev^ 
Testament,  which  are  purely  positive,  do  bear  a  r^ 
spect  to  moral  goodness,  and  were  imposed  by  God 
in  subserviency  thereunto^  it  is  evident  that  that  la 
the  principal  mark  which  he  designs  and  aims  at. 

III.  Another  evidence  firom  Scripture  that  moral 
goodness  is  the  principal  matter  of  our  duty,  is  the 
great  contempt  which  God  expresses  of  the  positive 
duties  of  religkm,  whenever  thej  are  separated  from 
moral  goodness.  For  thusy  concerning  the  positives 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  we  are  told,  that  the  eacr^ee 
of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Ijord,  Prov. 
XV.  8w  And  concerning  the  whole  of  their  positive 
religion,  the  prophet  thus  pronounces,  in  the  name  of 
God,  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  ^  you/r 
sacrifices  to  me?  saith  the  Lord:  I  am  full  ^ihe 
burnt  qfferings  qf  rams,  and  qf  the  fat  of  fed 
beasts ;  i.  e.  so  full  as  that  I  loathe  them :  and  X 
delight  not  in  the  blood  qf  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or 
of  he  goats.  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me, 
who  hath  required  these  things  at  your  hands,  to 
tread  my  courts?  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations; 
incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me ;  the  new  moons 
and  sabbaths,  the  calling  qf  assemblies,  I  cannot 
away  with ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  tite  solemn  meetings, 
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Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  Jeasts  wf 
soul  hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  to  me;  lam  weary 
to  hear  them.  And  when  you  spread  Jbrth  your 
hands  J I  will  hide  mine  eyes :  yea^  when  ye  make 
many  prayers^  I  will  not  hear.  And  what,  I  be- 
seech you,  is  the  reason  that  God  should  thus  dislike 
his  own  institutions?  Why  he  plainly  tells  you; 
Your  hands  are  full  of  blood;  your  cruelty  and  op- 
pression doth  profane  your  worship,  and  turn  it  all 
into  impiety,  Isa.  i.  11.  to  the  l6th ;  for  so,  Isa.  Ixvi 
8.  he  plainly  tells  them,  He  that  kiUeth  an  ax  is  as 
if  he  slew  a  man ;  he  that  sacr\ficeth  a  lamby  as  if 
he  cut  off  a  dog^s  neck ;  he  that  qffereth  an  oblation, 
as  if  he  offered  swine's  blood;  he  that  bumetik  in^ 
cense,  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol:  and  why  so?  why, 
they  have  chosen  their  own  ways,  i.  e.  of  impiety 
and  wickedness,  and  their  soul  deUghteth  in  their 
abominations.  Nor  doth  God  express  a  less  con- 
tempt of  the  positives  of  Christianity  when  sepa- 
rated from  moral  goodness :  for  thus  St.  James  tells 
us,  even  of  our  faith  or  belief  in  Jesus,  that  without 
works  it  is  dead;  that  it  is  a  senseless,  squalid 
thing,  that  hath  neither  life  nor  beauty  in  it»  James 
ii.  17.  and  St.  Peter  compares  baptism  to  the  wash- 
ing of  a  swine,  when  it  is  separated  from  purity  of 
life  and  manners,  2  Pet.  ii.  22.  and  our  receiving  the 
Lord's  supper,  without  charity  and  devotion,  is  by 
St.  Paul  styled,  coming  together  to  condemnation, 
1  Cor.  xi.  34.  all  which  is  a  plain  demonstration,  that 
moral  goodness  is  the  principal  matter  that  God 
insists  on ;  since  it  was  this  that  sanctified  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Jews,  and  crowned  all  the  ceremonial 
observances  with  the  divine  acceptation,  and  with- 
out this  all  their  other  sacrifices  were  noisome  and 
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offensive  to  him ;  and  it  is  this  that  perfumes  our 
faith  and  our  sacraments,  our  prayers  and  religious 
assemblies,  and  renders  them  a  grateful  and  sweet- 
smelling  savour  in  the  nostrils  of  God ;  and  without 
this  they  are  all  a  hateful  stench  and  annoyance  to 
him.  Doubtless,  therefore,  the  principal  matter  of 
duty  which  Grod  requires  of  us  is  that  which  he 
esteems  the  grace  and  fragrancy  of  all  other  duties. 

IV.  Another  evidence  from  scripture  that  moral 
goodness  is  the  principal  matter  that  God  requires 
of  us  is,  that  wherever  we  find  the  whole  of  religion 
summed  up  in  a  few  particulars  they  are  always 
such  as  are  parts  and  instances  of  moral  goodness. 
Thus  in  the  above-cited  Micah  vi.  WTiat  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee^  hut  to  do  justly^  to  love 
mercy  J  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  f  Thus 
also  the  prophet  Isaiah,  giving  an  account  to  his 
people  what  they  were  to  do  in  ordar  to  their  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  thus  directs  them;  Wash  you, 
make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to 
do  well;  seek  judgment ^  relieve  the  ofpg^essedy 
judge  the  fatherless^  plead  for  the  widow.  Come 
now 9  and  let  us  reason  together^  saith  the  Lord: 
Isa.  i.  16, 179 18.  So  also  our  blessed  Saviour  sums 
up  the  whole  duty  of  man  into  two  particulars :  and 
what  are  they?  Why,  Thou  shaU  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  edl  thy  hearty  and  with  all  thy  soul^ 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it^ 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  pro^ 
phets :  Matt.  xxii.  37 — 40.  Thus  St.  James ;  True 
religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father 
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is  this.  To  pisH  the  fiaherhss  mud  w4m  im  Hkmr 
efflictiauj  mud  to  keep  kivue{f  umspoUed  Jir^m  Ae 
uarld,  James  L  37.  And  dsewhere  ik^  mpMtie  wm 
qp  the  whole  law  into  one  leading  hwd  of  BioraIity» 
and  that  is  love;  Jbr  lave,  saith  he»  U  theJulfiHimg 
^  the  Unvy  Rom.  xiiL  10.  So  this  observation  ge- 
Bttralfy  holds  true,  that  in  all  those  summaries  qf 
,  duty  mentioned  in  the  holy  sariptuie^  only  such  dn? 
ties  are  taken  notice  of  as  are  parts  and  instances  of 
morality ;  which  is  a  plain  demonstration^  that  it  is 
this  which  God  principaUy  leqiiires,  since  it  is  this 
which  he  most  takes  notice  of;  and  it  may  be  ie»» 
sonably  supposed,  that  in  those  svmmaries  of  our 
duty,  wherein  but  a  few  parts  are  enumerated,,  they 
are  such  as  are  the  chief  and  principal ;  it  being  oooh 
trary  to  all  rules  of  language  to  exjHress  the  whole 
of  anj  thing  by  tbc  meanest  and  most  iaconsiderahk 
parts  of  it. 

V.  Another  evidence  from  scripture,  that  moral 
goodness  is  the  principal  matter  of  duty  that  God 
requires  of  us^  is^  that  wheresoever  such  persons  as 
have  been  most  dear  and  acceptable  to  God  are  de^ 
scribed,  their  character  is  always  made  up  of  in- 
stances of  morality.  Thus  the  description  of  Job  is, 
that  he  was  a  man  perfect  aud  upright^  end  one 
tiiat  feared  God,  and  eschewed  evil.  Job  i.  1.  And 
in  the  xvth  Psalm,  the  description  which  David  gives 
of  the  man  who  should  abide  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord  is  this»  that  he  walheth  uprightly,  and  worh^^ 
eth  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his 
heart ;  that  he  hackhiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor 
doth  evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach 
against  his  neighbour,  &c.  He  that  doth  these 
things,  saith  he,  shaU  never  he  moved.     And  the 
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greatest  character  that  10  given  of  Moses,  the  darHng 
and  favourite  of  God,  is,  that  he  was  very  meek^ 
abowe  aU  the  men  thid  were  upon  the  Jaee  ^  the 
earthy  Numb.  xii.  3.  Thus  also  the  character  of 
Cornelius,  by  which  he  was  so  endeared  to  God,  is, 
that  he  woe  a  Just  and  devout  man^  and  one  thai 
feared  Ged  with  all  his  house,  which  gave  much 
alms  to^  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God  alwcty.  Acts 
X.  2.  And,  ilk  a  word,  the  general  character  of  those 
whom  God  accepts  is.  In  every  nation,  he  who  doth 
righteousness  is  accepted  qfCrod,  Acts  x.  85.  Thus 
moral  goodness  is  the  great  stamp  and  impress  that 
renders  men  current  in  the  esteem  of  God ;  whereas^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  common  brand  by  which  hypo»» 
crites  and  false  pretenders  to  religion  are  stigmatized 
18^  their  being  eealous  for  the  positives,  and  cold  and 
indifferent  as  to  the  morals  of  rel^on.  But  so  our 
Saviour  characters  the  Pharisees;  Woe  unto  you^ 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  far  ye  pay  tithe 
(f  mint  and  anise  and  cummin^  which  yeC  was  a 
positive  duty,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  mat^ 
ters  ^the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  i  these 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone.  Ye  blind  guides^  ye  strain  at  a  gnat^ 
and  swallow  a  camel.  Matt,  xxiii.  2S,  S4.  plainly 
imping  the  morals  of  rdigion  to  exceed  the  posi- 
tives in  weight  and  moment,  as  mudi  as  a  camel 
does  a  gnat  in  bulk.  Since  therefore  moral  goodness 
is  always  mentioned  as  the  great  character  of  God's 
favourites,  and  the  select  of  it,  out  of  a  pretended 
zeal  to  the  positive  duties  of  religion,  is  always  re- 
corded as  a  mark  of  the  most  odious  hypocrites ;  this 
is  a  suflScient  argument  how  high  a  value  God  sets 
upon  the  moralities. of  religion.  ' 
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'  VI.  And  lastly,  another  evidence  from  scripture^ 
that  moral  goodness. is  the  principal  part  of  religiooy 
is,  that  at  the  great  account  between  Gkxl  and  ns, 
his  main  inquisition  will  be  concerning  such  actions 
as  are  morally  good  or  evil.  For  so,  Rom.  ii.  6.  we 
ere  told,  that  God  will  render  to  every  man  accard- 
ing  to  his  deeds :  to  them  who  hy  patient  conti- 
nuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  honour  and  gUnry 
and  immortality  J  eternal  life:  but  to  them  who 
are  contentious^  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but 
obey  unrighteousness^  tribulation  and  wrath^  in- 
dignation and  anguish.  And  accordingly,  Enoch, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  St.  Jude,  verse  14, 15.  declares  this 
to  be  the  occasion  of  the  Lord's  coming  with  thou- 
sands of  his  saints,  viz.  to  execute  judgment  upon 
ally  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  amomg 
them  of  aU  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have 
ungodly  committed^  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches 
which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  him ; 
all  which  are  matters  of  fact  against  the  eternal 
rules  of  morality.  And  our  Saviour  himself,  in  that 
popular  scheme  and  description  he  gives  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  day  of  judgment,  plainly  declares,  that 
one  of  the  principal  matters  he  will  then  inquire 
into,  will  be  our  neglect  or  observance  of  that  great 
moral  duty  of  charity  towards  the  poor  and  iMeedy, 
Matt.  XXV.  31 — 46.  which  is  a  plain  evidence,  that 
our  obeying  or  disobeying  the  eternal  laws  of  mora- 
lity is  that  by  which  we  do  most  please  or  displease 
God ;  since  it  is  upon  this  that  he  will  most  insist 
in  his  final  arbitration  of  our  eternal  fate.  For  since 
his  last  judgment  is  only  the  final  execution  of  his 
laws,  we  may  be  sure,  that  whatsoever  it  is  that  he 
will  principally  insist  on  in  his  judgment,  that  is  the 
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principal  matter  of  his  laws.  And  now  having  suf- 
ficiently proved  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  reasons  of  it ;  upon  what  accounts  it  is» 
that  God  hath  made  moral  goodness  the  main  and 
principal  part  of  our  religion.  The  chief  reasons  of 
which  are  these  four. 

First,  Because  it  is  by  moral  goodness  that  we  do 
most  honour  him. 

Secondly,  Because  it  is  by  this  that  we  do  most 
imitate  him. 

Thirdly,  Because  it  is  by  this  that  we  advance 
to  our  own  happiness. 

Fourthly,  When  all  our  positive  duty  is  ceased, 
this  is  to  be  the  eternal  work  and  business  of  our 
nature. 

I.  Grod  hath  made  moral  goodness  the  principal 
pait  of  our  religion,  because  it  is  by  this  that  we  do 
him  the  greatest  honour.  It  is  an  excellent  saying 
of  Hierocles,  TifjApf  xo/erro/  rov  avet^eov^  ij  tZv  im  hcemv 
xpoT€iyo/x€VQ»y  ayoBSh  vwc^dX!^.  ^^  7^  rifif^cei^  rov  Qeov  hiov^ 

**  The  best  honour  we  can  do  to  a  self-sufficient 
being  is  to  receive  the  good  things  he  holds  forth 
unto  us ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  by  giving'to  God 
that  you  honour  him,  but  by  rendering  yourselves 
worthy  to  receive  of  him  ;"  for,  saith  he,*'0<m^  n/Af 

Vov  0€oy  if  vpoor&eo/uieyoy,  oZto^  Xikrfi^v  olofjuevof  iaurov  rov 
Qeov  elveu  Kpenrwa :  i.  e.  ^*  Whosoever  gives  honour4o 
**  God  as  to  one  that  wants,  doth  not  consider  that  he 
**  thereby  sets  himself  above  God."  For  by  his  own 
self-sufficiency  he  is  infinitely  removed  above  all  ca- 
pacity of  want,  and  so  can  never  need  any  additional 
contributions  of  glory  and  happiness  from  his  crea- 
tures.   For  glory  being  nothing  else  but  the  resplen- 
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deiicj  of  perfection,  which  alwajv  reftects  itt  mm 
hea«i»  upcm  itself^  whererer  there  is  iitf  irite  perfect 
tbor  (as  to  be  sure  there  is  in  the  nature  of  God,) 
flicte  DMKt  an  infinite  gtorj  proceed  from  it;  and 
therefore  being  infiniteljr  gkirioos  in  himsdb^  it  is 
impossible  that  any  thing  we  do  shoold  add  aaf 
ftirther  glorjr  to  him.  So  that  if  we  would  truly 
honour  and  glorify  him,  it  must  not  be  by  giving  to, 
bat  by  receiving  from  him.  Now  the  best  thing  we 
can  receive  from  God  is  himself;  and  himsdf  we  do 
xecdve  in  our  strict  compliance  with  the  eternal 
laws  of  goodness.  Which  laws  being  transcribed 
from  the  nature  of  6ed»  ftt>m  his  own  eternal  r^t- 
eousness  and  goodness,  we  do  by  obeying  them  de» 
rive  God's  nature  into  ours.  So  that  while  we  write 
after  the  copy  of  his  laws»  we  write  out  the  perfec- 
tions of  his  being ;  and  his  laws  being  the  seal  upon 
which  he  hath  engraven  his  nature,  we  do,  in  obey- 
ing them,  take  impression  from  him,  and  stamp  his 
blessed  nature  on  our  own.  For  all  those  virtuous 
dispositions  of  mind  which  we  acquire  by  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  are  so  many  genuine  signatures  of 
God,  taken  from  the  seal  of  his  law,  and  participa- 
tions of  his  nature.  For  so  holiness,  which  consists 
in  a  conformity  of  soul  with  the  eternal  laws  of 
goodness,  is  in  scripture  called  the  signature  or  im- 
pression of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  whereby  we  are  sealed 
unto  the  day  of  redemption^  Ephes.  iv.  30.  and  such 
as  do  righteousness  are  said  to  he  horn  of  Gody 
1  John  ii.  29.  which  implies  their  deriving  from  him, 
who  is  their  divine  parent,  a  divine  and  godlike  na- 
ture, even  as  children  do  their  human  nature  from 
their  human  parents.  So  that  by  the  practice  of 
nioral  goodness  we  receive  from  God  the  best  thing 
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he  can  bestow,  viz.  a  diiriiie  and  godlike  naiture; 
and  ccHisequently  by  so  doing  we  Knder  him  the 
highest  honour  and  glory.  For  mce  we  can  M 
otherwise  honour  him  but  by  receiving  fimn  hira^ 
we  doubtless  do  him  the  greatest  honour  when  wm 
receive  himself  by  partaking  of  the  perfectioiis.  of 
his  nature,  which  are  the  greatest  gift  he  can  com^ 
municate  to  us.  Merein,  saith  our  Saviour,  is  $mf 
Father  glorified^  that  ye  bear  much/rmtj  John  xm 

8.  Moifo^  yaf  oT^e  ti/x^v  o  wpwyyov/juivoff  Upuw  iavriv  vpo^r 
yonr,  saith  the  aforenamed  philosopher ;  L  e.  he  edl^ 
knows  how  to  honour  God  who  presents  himself  a 
sacrifice  to  him,  carves  his  own  soul  into  a  divine 
image,  and  composes  his  mind  into  a  temple  for  the 
entertainment  of  God,  and  the  reception  of  liie  di- 
vine light  and  glory.  It  is  then  therefore  that  w« 
best  honour  God,  when  by  the  practice  of  true  godr 
liness  we  conform  our  wills  and  affectiotts  to  hinv; 
and  derive  into  ourselves  his  nature  and  perfections. 
And  should  jmi  erect  to  him  a  temple  more  magnifr- 
cent  than  Solomon's,  and  load  his  altars  with  hecib- 
tombs  of  sacrifices,  and  make  it  perpetually  ring 
with  psalms  and  resounding  choirs  of  hallelujahs  it 
would  not  be  comparably  so  great  an  honour  to  hiai^ 
as  to  convert  your  own  souls  into  living  templev, 
and  make  them  the  habitiitians  of  his  glory  and  pen- 
fection.  For  he  values  no  sacrifices  Uke  thai  of  am 
obedient  will,  delights  in  no  choir  like  that  of  pane 
and  heavenly  affections,  nor  hath  he  in  aU  his  crea- 
tion an  ensign  of  honour  so  truly  worthy  of  him  as 
that  of  a  divine  and  godlike  soul ;  a  soul  that  reflects 
his  image,  and  shines  back  his  own  glory  upon  him. 
Wherefore,  since  it  is  by  the  practice  of  moral  good- 
ness that  we  receive  God,  and  copy  his  nature  inta 
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our  own,  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  make  it  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  our  dutj.  For  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise expected,  but  that  he  should  exact  that  chiefly 
of  us  which  most  conduces  to  his  own  glory  ?  Since 
then  nothing  we  can  do  can  conduce  to  his  glcMy, 
but  only  our  receiving  benefits  from  him ;  and  ginoe 
no  benefit  we  receive  firom  him  can  so  much  con- 
duce to  it  as  our  receiving  himself;  and  since  we  cao 
no  otherwise  receive  himself,  but  by  practising  that 
goodness  which  is  the  perfection  of  his  nature;  we 
must  hereby  doubtless  render  him  the  greatest  ho* 
nour  and  glory. 

II.  God  hath  made  moral  goodness  the  principal 
part  of  our  duty,  because  it  is  by  this  that  we  truly 
imitate  him.  For  so  you  find  in  scripture,  that 
everywhere  God  is  proposed  to  us  for  a  pattern  of 
action,  it  is  by  some  act  or  other  of  morality  that 
we  are  required  to  transcribe  and  imitate  him.  So 
1  Pet.  i.  16.  Be  ye  holy ^  for  I  am  holy ;  and  Luke 
vi.  36.  Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
merciful;  and  Matt.  v.  48.  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  And  indeed  it  is 
only  in  moral  goodness  that  Gtxl  can  be  the  pattern 
of  our  imitation  :  as  for  those  perfections  of  his 
which  for  distinction  sake  we  call  natural,  viz.  his 
omniscience  and  omnipresence,  omnipotence  and 
eternity,  they  are  all  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  imi- 
tation, and  therefore  were  never  proposed  to  us  as 
the  copies  of  our  actions.  But  as  for  his  moral  per- 
fections, viz.  his  goodness  and  righteousness,  and 
purity  and  mercy,  they  are  the  fundamental  rules 
and  standards  of  all  moral  action.  For  the  nature 
of  God,  as  it  is  infinitely  good  and  righteous,  is  the 
eternal  fountain  whence  all  the  laws  of  morality  are 
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derived ;  and  all  those  moral  precepts  by  which  he 
governs  his  rational  creation  are  only  so  many  exem-^ 
plifications  of  the  moral  perfections  of  his  own  na- 
ture. For  the  holiness  of  God,  which  comprehends 
all  his  natural  perfections,  consists  in  that  essential 
rectitude  of  nature,  whereby  he  always  chooses  and 
acts  conformably  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  infallible 
reason ;  and  it  is  to  this  rectitude  of  choosing  and 
acting  that  all  his  moral  laws  do  oblige  us.  For 
moral  laws  are  only  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  pre^ 
scribing  us  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid ;  so  that 
in  our  compliance  with  them  we  follow  the  rule  of 
God's  own  will  and  actions,  and  thereby  imitate  the 
eternal  rectitude  of  his  nature.  For  though  in  those 
different  states  and  relations  of  God  and  creature, 
right  reason  cannot  be  supposed  to  oblige  him  and 
us  to  all  the  same  particular  choices  and  actions,  yet 
it  obliges  us  both  to  act  reasonably  in  our  respective 
states  and  relations :  it  obliges  God  to  act  reasonably^ 
and  as  it  becomes  the  state  and  relation  of  a  Grbd 
and  creatures ;  and  it  obliges  us  to  act  reasonably, 
and  as  itf  becomes  the  state  and  relation  of  men  and 
creatures.  And  as  for  God,  he  is  invariably  inclined 
to  do  all  that  right  reason  obliges  him  to  by  the  esh 
sential  rectitude  of  his  own  nature ;  and  herein  con- 
sists all  his  moral  perfection,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  the  immutable  inclination  of  his  nature,  to  do 
whatever  is  just  and  good  and  reasonable.  So 
that  while  we  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason^ 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  eternal  laws  of  mo- 
rality, we  trace  and  imitate  the  moral  perfections  of 
<jod ;  and  in  our  place  and  station  live  at  the  same 
rate,  and  by  the  same  rule,  that  he  doth  in  hi8# 
We  do  what  God  himself  would  do,  if  he  were  in 
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•V  plsoe,  «nd  viMt  the  Sm  of  €tod4id4i 
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■ntter^fdnty.  For  he  wit  moods  lio  ^supyim.  J  ts 
love  that  above  all  things  whidi  is  tiie  true  4Ufjf 
aad  image  of  those  pesfectaeas«of  Ms  ■atie»>  ftr  <fci 
sake  of  which  he  loses  himself  abo?e  aM.  Her  hs 
loves  himsdi^  not  msrdy  becausehe  is  hjanaeifi  bal 
hecsMO  he  k  ia  all  fesjpedts.  menrilf  goedt  and'  hh 
will  and  power  are  pei!fectif  complieBtwilil'theiB* 
MlBde  dictates:  of  his  own  season ;  and' honeo  mises 
his  infinite  ^Maplaceiicj  in  hiamslfy  «M;  Hmm  ii 
notjiing  in  him  but  what  his  own  snsan  peifesliy 
approfes,  no  indinatkm  m  ins  wifl  er  natnse  inrt 
what  is  exactly  agreeaUe  to  the  iiEDvest  ideas  of  his 
own  mind.  And  sinee  it  is  for  his  own  goodness- 
sake  that  he  loves  himself  as  he  doth,  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  nothing  without  him  can  be  so 
dear  to  him,  as  that  in  us  which  is  the  image  of  his 
goodness.  Every  like,  we  say,  loves  its  like  f>  and 
the  righteoiu  Lord^  saith  the  Psalmist,  iaw A  fif^ 
eoMsnMs^  Psalm  xL  7*  i  e.  being  righteous  himself, 
he  loves  righteousness  in  others  by  an  invincible 
qrmpathy  of  nature.  His  greatest  heaven  and  6e- 
light  is  in  his  own  most  righteous  nature,  and  next 
to  that,  in  righteous  souls  that  imitate  and  resemble 

him.  ^^^<  KoBaf&q  rmy  eiiC€i9T€p(i»  csfi-  jiff  Ocif  twr 
ixfih  ^^God  hath  not  a  more  gratefid  habitation 
^<  upon  eaath  than  in  a  pure  and  virtuous  jsund;"** 

cvd'^jScfr/y  &€  fipvroTf   ymfvfuu^  roVoy    ^o-of  oAi;/ia^  saith 

Apdlo,  that  mimic  of  God,  by  his  Pjrthian  orade; 
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1.  e.  ^  I  rejeice  as  much  in  pious  souls  as  in  my  own 
**  heaven."  Which  is  muchwhat  the  stunt  with  that 
gracious  declaration  that  God  hknself  makes  by  the 
[m)phet  isaiidi,  Ivii.  15.  T^us  stUth  the  high  and 
lofiy  One^  that  inhahiteth  eternity ^  whose  name  m 
Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place^  with 
him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit^ 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble^  and  to  revive 
the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones.  Since  there£9ce 
moral  duties  are  all  but  so  many  copies  and  exem- 
plii&cations  of  God's  nature,  this  is  sufficient  reason 
why  he  should  prefer  them  before  all  the  positives  of 
religion. 

III.  God  principally  requires  moral  goodness,  be- 
cause it  is  by  the  practice  of  this  that  we  advance  to 
our  own  natural  happiness.  For  the  natural  happi- 
ness of  reasonable  creatures  consists  in  being  entirely 
governed  by  right  reason,i.  e.  in  having  our  minds  per- 
fectly informed  what  it  is  that  right  reason  requires  of 
us,  and  our  wills  and  affections  reduced  to  an  entire 
conformity  thereunto.  And  this  is  the  perfection  of 
moral  goodness,  which  consists  in  behaving  ourselves 
towards  God  and  ourselves  and  all  the  world,  as  right 
reason  advises,  or  as  it  becomes  rational  creatures 
placed  in  our  circumstances  and  relations.  And 
when,  by  practising  all  that  true  piety  and  virtue 
which  moral  goodness  implies,  we  are  perfectly  ac- 
complished in  our  behaviour  towards  God,  ourselves, 
and  all  the  world,  so  as  to  render  to  each,  without 
any  reserve  or  reluctancy,  what  is  fit  and  due  in  the 
judgment  of  right  reason,  we  are  arrived  to  the  most 
happy  state  that  a  reasonable  nature  can  aspire  tb. 
It  is  true,  in  this  life  we  cannot  be  perfectly  happy ; 
and  that  not  only  because  we  live  in  wretched  foodies 
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that  are  continually  liable  to  pain  and  ncknesst  but 
also  because  we  are  imperfect  ourselves,  and  have 
none  to  converse  with  but  imperfiect  creatures.   But 
were  we  once  stripped  of  these  natural  and  moral 
imperfections,  wheresoever  we  lived  we  should  ne- 
cessarily be  happy.    Were  I  to  live  all  alone,  with- 
out this  painful  body,  I  should  necessarily  be  in  a 
great  measure  happy  while  I  followed  right  reason, 
though  I  lived  in  the  darkest  nook  of  the  creation. 
For  there  I  should  still  contemplate  God,  and  while 
I  did  so,  my  mind  would  be  always  ravished  with 
his  beauty  and  perfections ;  there  I  should  most  ar- 
dentiy  love  him,  and  while  I  did  so,  I  should  sym- 
pathise and  share  with  him  in  his  happiness ;  there 
I  should  still  BAore  and  praise  him,  and  while  I  did 
so,  I  should  feel  myself  continually  drawn  up  to  him, 
and  wrapt  into  a  i*eal  enjoyment  of  him ;  there  I 
should  be  imitating  his  perfections,  and  while  I  did 
so,  I  should  enjoy  an  unspeakable  self-satisfaction, 
perceiving  how  every  moment  I  grew  a  more  divine 
and  godlike  creature ;  there  I  should  entirely  resign 
up  myself  to  his  heavenly  will   and  disposal,  and 
while  I  did  so,  I  should  be  perpetually  exulting  un- 
der a  joyous  assurance  of  his  love  and  favour :  in  a 
word,  there  I  should  firmly  depend  upon  his  truth 
and  goodness,  and  while  I  did  so,  I  should  be  al- 
ways triumphing  in  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
happy  being  for  ever.     Thus,  were  I  shut  up   all 
alone  in  an  unbodied  state,  and  had  none  but  God  to 
converse  with,  by  I>chaving  myself  towards  him  as 
right  reason  directs  me,  I  should  always  enjoy  him, 
and  in  that   enjoyment   should   he   always  happy. 
And  if,  while  I  thus  behaved  myself  towards  Grod,  I 
took  care  at  the  same  time  to  demean  myself  to- 
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wards  myself  with  that  exact  prudence  and  tempe- 
rance, and  fortitude  and  humility,  which  right  rea-' 
son  requires,  I  should  hereby  create  another  heaven 
within  me ;  a  heaven  of  calm  thoughts,  quiet  and 
uniform  desires,  serene  and  placid  affections,  which 
would  be  so  many  overflowing  springs  of  pleasure, 
tranquillity,  and  contentment  within  me.  But  if, 
while  I  thus  enjoyed  God  and  myself,  by  behaving 
myself  as  right  reason  directs,  I  might  be  admitted 
to  Uve  and  converse  among  perfect  spirits,  and  to 
demean  myself  towards  them  with  that  exact  charity 
and  justice,  and  peaceableness  and  modesty,  which 
right  reason  requires,  the  wit  of  man  could  not  con- 
ceive a  true  pleasure  beyond  what  I  should  now  en- 
joy. For  now  I  should  be  possessed  of  every  thing 
my  utmost  wishes  could  propose ;  of  a  good  God,  a 
godlike,  joyful,  and  contented  soul,  a  peaceable,  kind, 
and  righteous  neighbourhood ;  and  so  all  above,  with- 
in, and  without  me,  would  be  a  pure  and  perfect 
heaven.  And  indeed,  when  I  have  thrown  off  this 
body,  and  am  stripped  into  a  naked  ghost,  the  only, 
or  at  least  the  greatest  goods  my  nature  will  be  ca- 
pable of  enjoying,  are  God,  myself,  and  blessed  spi- 
rits ;  and  these  are  no  otherwise  enjoyable,  but  only 
by  acts  of  piety  and  virtue,  without  which  there  is 
no  good  thing  beyond  the  grave  that  a  soul  can  taste 
or  relish.  So  that  if,  when  I  go  to  seek  my  fortune 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  God  sliould  thus  bespeak  me ; 
"  O  man,  now  thou  art  leaving  all  these  enjoyments 
^^  of  sense,  consult  with  thyself  what  will  do  thee  good, 
^^  and  thou  shalt  have  whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask  to 
"  carry  with  thee  into  that  spiritual  state ;"  I  am 
sure  the  utmost  I  should  crave  would  be  this; 
'^  Lord,  give   me  a   heart  inflamed  with  love  and 
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*'  winged  with  duty  to  thee,  that  thereby  I  may  bat 
^  enjoy  thee ;  give  me  a  sober  and  a  temperate  mind. 
**  that  thereby  I  may  but  enjoy  myself;  give  me  a 
**  kind,  a  peaceable,  a  righteous  temper,  that  thereby 
*'  I  may  but  enjoy  the  sweet  society  of  blessed  spirits ; 
<'  O  give  me  but  these  blessed  things,  and  thou  hast 
**  crowned  all  my  wishes,  and  to  eternity  I  will  never 
^^  crave  any  other  favour  for  myself  but  only  this, 
^  that  I  may  continue  a  pious  and  virtuous  soul  for 
^  ever ;  for  while  I  continue  so,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
<*  enjoy  all  spiritual  good,  and  be  as  happy  as  heaven 
**  can  make  me."     So  that  the  main  happiness,  you 
see,  of  human  nature  consists  in  the  perfection  of 
moral  goodness;  and  it  being  so,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  good  God,  who  above  aU  things  desires  the 
hapjMness  of  his  creatures,  should  above  all  things 
exact  of  us  the  duties  of  morality.     He  knows  that 
our  supreme  beatitude  is  founded  in  our  piety  and 
virtue,  and  that  out  of  our  free  and  constant,  sprightly 
and  vivacious  exercise  of  these,  arises  all  our  heaven 
both  here  and  hereafter;   and  knowing  this,  that 
tender  love  which  he  bears  us,  that  mighty  concern 
which  he  hath  for  our  welfare,  makes  him  thus 
urgent  and  importunate  with  us.     For  he  regards 
our  duty  no  farther  than  it  tends  to  our  good,  and 
values  each  act  of  our  obedience  by  what  it  con- 
tributes to  our  happiness ;  and  it  is  therefore  that  he 
prefers  moral  duties  above  positive,  because  they  are 
more  essential  to  our  eternal  welfare. 

IV.  And  lastly,  God  principally  requires  of  us 
moral  goodness,  because  when  all  positive  duty  is 
ceased,  this  is  to  be  the  eternal  work  and  exercise  of 
our  natures.  For  moral  good  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlaMitig,  its  Wrth  was  elder  than  the  world. 
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and  its  life  and  duration  runs  parallel  with  eternity ; 
before  ever  the  mountains  were  brought  Jbrth  it 
was  founded  in  the  nature  of  God,  and  as  an  in- 
separate  beam  of  his  all-comprehending  reason  it 
shines  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  For 
as  soon  as  ever  there  was  a  rational  creature  in 
being,  the  obligation  of  morality  laid  hold  on  him, 
before  ever  any  positive  duty  was  imposed ;  and  as 
long  as  ever  there  remains  a  rational  creature  the 
obligations  of  morality  will  abide  on  him,  when  all 
positive  duty  is  expired.  For  moral  obligations  are 
not  founded,  like  positive  ones,  upon  mutable  circum- 
stances, but  upon  firm  and  everlasting  reasons ;  upon 
reasons  that  to  all  eternity  will  carry  with  them  the 
same  force  and  necessity.  For  as  long  as  we  are  the 
creatures  of  an  infinite  perfect  Creator,  it  will  be  as 
much  our  duty  as  it  is  now  to  love  and  adore  him ; 
as  long  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  it  will  be  as 
much  our  duty  as  it  is  now  to  submit  our  will  and 
affections  to  our  reason  ;  and  as  long  as  we  are  re- 
lated to  other  reasonable  creatures,  it  will  be  as 
much  our  duty  as  it  is  now  to  be  kind,  and  just, 
and  peaceable,  in  all  our  intercourses  with  them. 
So  that  these  are  but  duties  as  no  will  can  dispense 
with,  no  reason  abrogate,  no  circumstances  disannul 
or  make  void ;  but  as  long  as  God  is  what  he  is,  and 
we  are  what  we  are,  they  must  and  will  oblige  us. 
So  that  what  the  Psalmist  saith  of  God  may  be  truly 
applied  to  moral  goodness ;  TTie  heavens  shall  perish, 
but  thou  shalt  remain ;  they  all  shall  wax  old  as 
doth  a  garment,  and  be  folded  up  and  changed; 
but  thou  art  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.  Bat  as,  long 
since,  the  positive  parts  of  the  Jewish  religion  were 
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cancelled  and  repealed,  the  vail  of  the  triple  rent  in 
twain,  the  temple  itself  buried  in  ruins,  and  all  ito 
altars  thrown  down,  atid  their  sacrifices  aboUahed^ 
whilst  the  'moral  parts  of  that  religion  ntSU  stand 
firm  as  the  everlasting  mountains  about  Jerusalem ; 
so  the  time  will  come  when  the  positive  parts  of 
Christianity  itself  must  cease,  when  faith  must  be 
swallowed  up  in  vision,  and  sacraments  be  made 
void  by  perfection,  and  all  the  stated  times  and  out- 
ward solemnities  of  our  worship  expire  into  an  ever- 
lasting sabbath;   but  then,  when  all  this  scene  of 
things  is  quite  vanished  away,  piety  and  virtue  will 
still  keep  the  stage,  and  be  the  everlasting  exercise 
of  our  glorified  natures.    For  as  I  shewed  before,  aU 
positive  duty  is  instituted  in  subserviency  to  moral, 
and,  like  a  scaffold  to  a  house,  is  only  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  building  up  this  everlasting  structure 
of  morality ;  and  when  this  is  once  finished,  must  be 
all  taken  down  again  as  an  unnecessary  encumbrance, 
that  now  only  hides  and  obscures  the  beauty  of  that 
heavenly  building  that  was  raised  on  it,  and  shall 
abide  without  it  for  ever,  to  entertain  our  faculties 
through  all  the  future  ages  of  our  being,  and  to  be 
the  everlasting  mansion  of  our  natures.    Wherefore, 
since  positive  duties  must  all  cease  and  expire,  and 
only  moral  goodness  is  to  be  our  business  for  ever, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  God,  who  is  so  good  a  Master, 
takes  so  much  care,  in  this  short  apprenticeship  of  our 
life,  to  train  us  up  in  that  which  is  to  be  our  trade 
for  ever.    He  knows  it  is  upon  piety  and  virtue  that 
we  must  live  to  eternity,  and  maintain  ourselves  in 
all  our  glory  and  happiness ;  and  that  if,  when  we 
come   into   the  invisible  world,  we  have   not  this 
blessed  trade  to  subsist  by,  we  are  undone  for  ever ; 
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and  therefore,  out  of  a  tender  regard  to  our  welfare^ 
he  makes  it  his  principal  care  to  train  us  up  in  this, 
everlasting  business  of  our  natures. 

What  then  remains,  but  that  above  all  things  we 
take  care  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  moral 
goodness ;  to  contemplate,  and  love,  and  adore,  and 
imitate  God;  to  depend  upon  him,  and  resign  up 
ourselves  to  his  disposal  and  government;  to  be 
sober  and  temperate  in  our  affections  and  appetites, 
and  just,  and  charitable,  and  modest,  and  peaceable 
towards  one  another.  These  are  the  great  things 
which  God  requires  at  our  hands ;  and  without  these 
all  our  religion  is  a  fulsome  cheat.  It  is  true,  the 
positive  parts  of  religion  are  our  duty  as  well  as 
these,  and  God  by  his  sovereign  authority  exacts 
them  at  our  hands ;  and  unless,  when  Jesus  Christ 
hath  been  sufficiently  proposed  to  us,  we  do  sincerely 
believe  in  him ;  unless  we  strike  covenant  with  him 
by  baptism,  and  frequently  renew  that  covenant  in 
the  Lord's  supper;  unless  we  diligently  attend  on 
the  public  assemblies  of  his  worship,  and  use  an 
honest  care  to  avoid  schism,  and  to  persist  in  unity 
with  his  true  catholic  church,  there  is  no  ptetence^ 
of  morality  will  bear  us  out  when  we  appear  before, 
his  dread  tribunal.  But  then. we  are  to  consider 
that  the  proper  use  of  all  these  positive  duties  is  to 
improve  and  perfect  us  in  moral  goodness ;  and  un-= 
less  we  use  them  to  this  effect,  we  shall  render  them 
altogether  void  and  insignificant.  Wherefore,  as  we 
would  not  lose  all  the  finiits  of  our  positive  duties, 
let  us  take  care  to  extend  them  fo  their  utmost  de- 
sign, to  improve  our  sacrifice  to  obedience,  our  sacra- 
ments to  gratitude  and  love,  our  hearing  to  practice, 
our  praying  to  devotion,  and  our  fasting  to  humility 
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and  repentance.    For  if  we  rest  ki  these  dkrties^  and 
go  no  farther,  thinking  by  such  short  psymeBta  to 
compound  with  God  for  all  those  debts  we  owe  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  morality,  we  miserably  cbeat  and 
befool  oor  own  souls,  which^  notwithstandiDg  all  this 
exactness  about  the  positives  of  religion,  are  by  their 
awn  immortal  affection  still  enslaved  to  the  Devil ; 
to  whom  it  is  much  one  what  our  outward  fwm  of 
religion  is,  whether  it  be  Christian,  or  heathen,  or 
Mahometan,  provided  it  doth  not  operate  on  our 
minds,  or  give  any  check  to  the  current  of  our  de- 
praved natures.     For  whether  we  bow  to  Grod  or  to 
an  idol  is  all  one  to  the  Devil;  so  long  as  our  souk 
remain  jurofane  and  indevout ;  whether  we  commu- 
nicate in  the  holy  sacrament  of  Christ's  death  or  in 
the  impure  rites  of  Venus  and  Priapus,  is  indifferent 
to  him,  so  long  as  our  hearts  continue  putrid  and 
corrupt,  steaming  with  unchaste  desires  and  affec- 
tions ;  whether  we  celebrate  the  Christian  festivals, 
or  the  bloody  satumals,  or  barbarous  bacchanalia,  is 
no  great  matter  to  him,  provided  our  minds  be  but 
cankered  with  wrath  and  malice,  and  cruelty  and 
revenge.     These  are  the  sinews  of  his  government, 
and  the  bands  of  our  allegiance  to  his  throne ;  and 
whilst  they  are  preserved,  he  knows  his  kingdom  is 
safe,  and  so  long  he  doth  not  much  regard  what  our 
outward  religion  is.     Nay,  there  is  nothing  can  be  a 
higher  gratification  to  his  ambition,  than  to  behold 
himself  served  in  Christ's  own  livery,  and  worshipped, 
in  a  form  of  godliness ;  by  which  he  hath  the  plea- 
sure of  dividing  empires  with  God,  and  ravishing 
the  better  share  from  him,  of  beholding  his  hated 
Creator  mocked  with  the  shell  and  outside  of  a  wor- 
shipper, whilst  himself  is  treated  with  the  kernel  and 
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inside  For  whAst  we  conthiue  wicked  usder  an 
outward  form  of  retigion,  we  do  in  effect  Bacrifiee 
our  beast  to  Ood,  and  onrsehres  to  the  Devil ;  who 
above  all  things  loves  those  unnatural  commixtinres 
of  hearer  and  slanderer,  wcxrshipper  and  deceiver, 
communicant  and  drunkard,  sacrificer  and  oppress 
or ;  by  which  we  only  exah  and  sublimate  impiety, 
which  never  looks  so  glorious  as  when  it  is  gilded 
with  fasts  and  long  prayers.  Wherefore,  as  you  wiB 
answer  it  at  your  eternal  perils  do  not  cheat  and 
abuse  yourselves  with  the  name  and  shacbw  of  re^ 
ligion ;  lest,  when  you  have  superstructed  your  hopes 
of  happiness  on  a  rotten  foundation,  it  should  finally 
miscarry,  and  sink  underneath  you  into  everlasting 
wretchedness  and  despair. 


CHAP  II. 

Concerning  religion ;  what  it  iSj  and  what  things  are  n^ces- 
saryjhr  the  founding  and  securing  its  obligations, 

XXAVING  in  the  forgoing  chapter  briefly  dis- 
coursed concerning  the  nature  of  moral  goodness, 
and  shewn  that  it  is  the  principal  part  of  religion,  it 
will  be  requisite,  in  the  next  place,  to  explain  what 
religion  is ;  that  so  from  thence  we  may  cdlect  what 
things  are  necessary  to  the  founding  and  securing^ 
its  obligations :  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  en- 
suing chapters. 

Religion  in  the  general  respects  Ood  as  the  object 
and  centre  of  all  its  acts  and  offices.  For  upon  sup^ 
position  that  there  is  such  a  being  as  God,  and  that 
there  are  such  beings  as  reasonable  creatures,  or  ca- 
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paUe  subjects  of  religion,  it  will:  necessarily  fioDov 
that  there  must  be  some  rdigion  or  other  to  tie  and 
obl^  these  creatures  to  that  God.    For  hj  God  we 
mean  a  Being  that  hath  all  possible  perfection  in 
him,  and  is  the  supreme  cause  and  fountain  of  all 
other  being  and  perfection ;  and  such  a  Being  we 
must  needs  acknowledge  doth  not  only  deserve  the 
worthiest  acts  of  religion  that  reasonable  ereaturei^ 
who  alone  are  capable  of  understanding  his  wrafii  % 
can  render  to  him,  but  hath  also  an  unalienable  right 
to  exact  and  require  them ;  and  that  not  only  upon 
the  account  of  his  own  essential  desert^  (for  what- 
ever he  deserves  he  hath  a  right  to  demand,)  but 
also  upon  account  of  the  right  he  hath  to  reasonable 
creatures,  who  owe  their  beings  to  him  and  all  their 
capacities  of  serving  him,  and  so  cannot  dispose  €f 
themselves  without  manifest  injury  to  him  contrary 
to  his  will  and  orders.     By  reasonable  creatures  we 
mean  beings  that  are  derived  from  Grod,  and  are  en- 
dowed by  him  with  a  capacity  of  understanding  him 
and  themselves ;  and  such  creatures  must  necessarily 
stand  obliged  to  render  him  such  acts  as  are  suitable 
to,  and  due  acknowledgments  of  the  perfections  of 
his  nature  and  their  own  dependence  upon  him ;  and 
this  obligation  is  that  which  we  call  religion.  Which 
word,  according  to  Lactantius,  lib.  4.  Divin.  Iqptitut. 
cap.  28.  is  derived  a  religando,  from  binding  or 
f^liging'  us  to  God.     So  that  true  religion  in  the 
general  is  the  obligation  of  reasonable  creatures 
to  render  such  acts  of  worship  to  God  as  are  suit- 
able to  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and  their  de- 
pendence upon  him.  Which  definition  includes  both 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.     For  the  doc- 
trines are  the  reasons  by  which  it  obliges  us  to  the 

"  wrath.]  So  the  editions.     Perhaps  it  should  be  worth. 
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duties :  and  as  there  is  no  duty  in  religion  but  what 
derives  its  tie  and  obligation  from  some  doctrine 
contained  in  it,  so  there  is  no  doctrine  in  religion 
but  what  ties  and  obliges  us  to  some  duty  that  is 
enjoined  in  it.  When  therefore  I  call  religion  an 
obligation,  I  conclude  in  that  term  all  those  doctrines 
of  it  concerning  Grod,  his  nature,  and  his  transactions 
with  his  creatures,  which  are  the  reasons  by  which 
we  stand  obliged  to  render  all  acts  of  worship  to  him. 
But  for  the  better  understanding  the  nature  of  true 
religion,  it  is  necessary  we  should  distinguish  it  into 
natural  and  revealed.  By  natural  religion,  I  mean 
the  obligation  which  natural  reason  lays  upon  us 
to  render  to  God  all  that  worship  and  obedience^ 
which^  upon  the  consideration  of  his  nature  and 
our  dependence  upon  him,  it  discovers  to  be  due  to 
him.  For  God  having  planted  in  us  a  rational  fa- 
culty, by  the  due  exercise  of  which  we  are  naturally 
led  into  the  belief  of  his  being,  the  sense  of  his  per- 
fections, and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  providence, 
he  expects  we  should  follow  it  as  the  guide  and  di- 
rectory of  our  lives  and  actions;  and  whatsoever 
this  faculty  doth  naturally  and  in  its  due  exercise 
dictate  to  us,  is  as  much  the  voice  of  God  as  any  re- 
velation. For  whatever  it  naturally  dictates,  it  must 
dictate  by  his  direction  who  is  the  Author  of  its  na- 
ture, and  who  having  framed  it  to  speak  such  a 
sense,  and  pronounce  such  a  judgment  of  things 
hath  thereby  put  his  word  into  its  mouth,  and  doth 
himself  speak  through  it  as  through  a  standing  oracle 
which  he  hath  erected  in  our  breasts,  on  purpose  to 
convey  and  deliver  his  own  mind  and  vrill  to  us.  So 
that  whatsoever  natural  reason,  rightly  exercised, 
teaches  us  concerning  Grod  and  our  duty  towarda 
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trim,  tbflt  is  true  religion,  and  doth  as  etfectmBy 
bind  and  oblige  m  to  him,  as  if  it  had  been  imme* 
diately  reveakd  by  him.  It  teaches  ns  that  God  is 
infinitely  wise,  and  just,  and  powerful,  and  good ; 
that  be  it  the  fountain  of  our  beii^,  the  disposer  of 
our  affairs,  and  the  arbitrator  of  our  fate,  both  here 
and  hereafter ;  and  by  these  doctrines  it  oMiges  us 
to  admire  and  adwe  him,  to  tear  and  love  him,  to 
trust  and  obey  him.  And  this  is  natural  religion ; 
which  coBsbts  ot  such  doctrines  as  natural  reason 
teaches  us  concerning  Ood,  and  his  nature  and  prori- 
dence,  and  of  such  duties  as  it  infers  from  those 
doctrines,  and  enforces  by  them ;  and  all  the  doc- 
trines of  this  religion,  upon  which  it  founds  its  du- 
ties, being  eternal  verities,  as  they  must  necessarily 
be,  being  all  deduced  from  the  immutable  nature  of 
Ood  and  things,  all  the  duties  of  it  must  be  moraUy, 
that  is  eternally  good  and  reasonable,  because  those 
doctrines  are  the  eternal  reasons  upon  which  they 
are  founded,  and  by  which  they  oblige.  So  that 
whatsoever  is  a  duty  of  natural  religion  must  oblige 
for  ever,  because  it  obliges  by  an  eternal  reason,  and 
so  can  never  be  dispensed  with,  or  abrogated,  tiD  the 
natures  of  things  are  cancelled  and  reversed,  and 
eternal  truths  are  converted  into  lies. 

In  short  therefore,  natural  religion  hath  only  na^ 
tural  reason  for  its  rule  and  measure,  which  from  the 
nature  of  God  and  things  deduces  all  those  eternal 
reasons  by  which  it  distinguishes  our  actions  into 
honest  and  dishonest,  decorous  and  filthy,  good  and 
evil,  necessary  and  sinful.  For  it  doth  not  make 
them  good  or  evil  by  judging  them  so;  but  if  it 
judgeth  truly,  it  judgeth  of  them  as  it  finds  them ; 
and  unless  it  finds  them  good  or  evil  in  themselves 
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upon  some  eternal  reason,  for  or  against  them,  its 
judgment  is  false  and  erroneous.  So  that  the  ob- 
jective goodness  or  evil  that  is  in  the  actions  them- 
selves is  the  measure  of  our  natural  reason,  but  our 
natural  reason  judging  truly  concerning  them  is  the 
measure  of  our  ch(»ce  ot  refusal  of  them  ;  for  be  our 
action  never  so  good  or  evil  in  itself,  unless  we  have 
some  eternal  reason  for  or  against  it»  we  cannot 
judge  it  so ;  and  unless  we  judge  it  so,  we  cannot 
reasonably  choose  or  refuse  it ;  but  as  soon  as  ever 
we  have  judged  and  pronounced  it  good  or  evil  upon 
an  eternal  reason,  we  stand  obliged  by  that  judg- 
ment to  do  or  forbear  it.  So  that  right  reason,  pro- 
nouncing such  actions  good,  and  sudi  evil,  is  the  law 
of  nature ;  and  those  eternal  reasons  upon  which  it 
so  pronounces  them  are  the  creed  of  nature ;  both 
which  together  make  natural  religion.  '  And  by  this 
religion  was  the  world  governed,  at  least  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  for  some  thousands  of  years ;  till  by  long 
and  sad  experience  it  was  found  too  weak  to  correct 
the  errors  of  men's  minds,  and  restram  the  wild  ex- 
travagancies of  their  wills  and  affections ;  and  then 
God,  out  of  his  great  pity  to  lost  and  d^enerate 
mankind,  vouchsafed  to  us  the  glorious  light  of  re- 
vealed religion,  whidi,  in  the  largest  acceptation  of 
it,  includes  all  natural  religion,  as  wdl  the  credenda 
as  agenda^  the  doctrines  as  the  duties  of  it ;  both 
which  are  contained  in  that  revelation  of  his  will^ 
which  God  hath  made  to  the  world,  to  which  it 
hath  superadded  sundry  doctrines  and  duties  of  su- 
pernatural religion.  ' 

But  strictly  speaking,  revealed  religion,  as  it  is 
distinguished  fnom  natural,  consists  of  such  doctrines 
and  duties  as  are  knowable  jtnd  diaeoverabk  jonly  by 
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revelation ;  as  are  not  to  be  deduoed  and  inferred  by 
reasoning  and  discourse  from  anj  necessary  or  na^ 
tural  principles,  but  wholly  depend  upon  the  ooimsd 
and  good-will  of  God.  And  where  things  depend 
entirely  upon  God's  will,  and  their 'being  or  not 
being  lies  wholly  in  his  free  disposal,  it  is  impossibie 
that  our  natural  reason  should  ever  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  them  without  some  revelation  of  his 
will  concerning  them.  For  in  such  matters  as  these, 
where  the  will  of  God  is  absolutely  free,  reason  with- 
out revelation  hath  neither  necessary  nor  probable 
causes  and  principles  to  argue  from,  and  therefore 
can  make  neither  certain  conclusions  nor  so  much  as 
probable  guesses  concerning  them,  but  must  neces- 
sarily remain  altogether  in  the  dark,  till  such  time 
as  God  hath  revealed  to  it  which  way  his  will  is  de- 
termined ;  and  of  such  matters  as  these  consists  all 
revealed  religion  strictly  so  called.  For  though  God 
hath  made  sundry  revelations  of  his  will,  yet  the 
subject-matter  of  them  was  for  the  main  always  the 
same,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  duties  that  are  subsequent  thereunto, 
which  from  that  promise  which  God  made  to  Adam 
upon  his  fall.  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  break  the 
serpents  head^  to  the  last  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
hath  been  the  great  theme  of  all  divine  revelation. 
For  what  else  was  that  revelation  which  God  made 
to  Abraham,  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  he  blessed,  but  only  the  dawning  of  the  gos- 
pel? which  is  nothing  but  glad  tidings  of  the  Me- 
diator. What  was  the  law  of  Moses,  but  only  the 
same  gospel  shining  through  a  cloud  of  types  and 
symbolical  representations?  and  what  are  all  the 
succeeding  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
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only  the  same  gospel  still  shining  clearer  and 
till  at  last  it  broke  forth  in  its  meridian  brightness  ? 
And  were  this  a  proper  place,  I  think  I  could  easily 
demonstrate,  thatfrom  Adam  to  Moses,  from  Moses 
to  the  prophets,  from  the  prophets  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  main  scope  and  design  of  all  divine  revelation 
hath  been  the  gradual  discovery  of  this  great  mys* 
tery  of  the  mediation.  So  that  revealed  religion 
was  for  the  matter  of  it  always  the  same,  though  it 
was  not  always  revealed  with  the  same  perspicuity; 
but  cleared  up,  by  degrees,  from  an  obscure  twilight 
to  a  perfect  day.  Wherefore  Christianity,  which  in 
strictness  is  nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
diation, together  with  its  appendant  duties,  ought 
not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  new  religion  of  1700  years* 
date ;  for  in  reality  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  faU,  and 
was  then  preached  to  Adam  in  that  dark  and  mys* 
terious  promise;  after  which  it  was  a  little  more 
clearly  repeated,  though  very  obscurely  still,  in  (}od'd 
covenant  with  Abraham ;  and  again,  after  that,  it  was 
much  more  amply  revealed  in  the  types  and  figures 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  yet,  like  painted  glass  in 
a  window,  did  under  their  pompous  show  still 
darken  and  obscure  the  holy  mysteries  within  them, 
which  were  nothing  but  the  doctrines  and  laws  of 
the  Christian  religion.  So  that  Judaism  was  only 
Christianity  veiled,  and  Christianity  is  only  Judaism 
revealed. 

Thus  the,  religion  of  the  Mediator,  you  see,  was 
the  jHincipal  subject  of  all  divine  revelation;  and 
this,  without  revelation,  natural  reason  could  never 
have  discovered,  because  the  whole'  of  it  depended 
upon  the  free-will  of  God.  For  whether  he  would 
admit  of  any  mediator  or  no;  whether  he  woiild 
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adtoiit  faii  wwi  fikm  tt  fee  gur  iiii^litwr  4r  aoy  trlie- 
ther  he  woaM  dcfpoiit  moIi  inegJimiMn  Miwingi  te 
«t  oriio,  HI  the  hndB  4if  wr  oiedifttory  was  «irtinAf 
M  to  hii  Ikree  detenunalioii ;  «id  there  «M  w»  •»- 
OMMTf  cM»e  eitiier  withiii  or  wHfaottt  hnn,  ims  nor 
nf  prabafaie  OM  Beither»thit  hi  nil  reewm  «dd 
ever  have  diieiivwedf  that  eoaU  iadte 
hu5  one  wqr  or  the  other,  fie  diet  tiH  audi  tiaie 
that  he  repealed  hk  will  to  as,  we  were  left  titteriy 
ia  the  dark  as  to  this  matter^  and  had  aa  oumier  ef 
principles  to  aigue  ftmn,  or  so  nueh  as  to  gaeas  bf . 
lUs  therefore  b  strictl j  the  rerealed  neKghm,  as  it 
ataads  m  oi^NMitioa  to  the  natarsL  Bat  aiiice  to- 
fcttwr  with  receded  religion  Ood  hath  yot  ftrth  a 
second  edition  of  natinral,  which  was  afanast  lost  and 
grown  out  of  print,  through  the  wretched  negligence 
and  stupidity  of  manidnd,  and  since  he  halih  not 
oalj  revealed  them  together,  bat  also  iaoorporated 
them  into  one;  religion,  as  it  is  now  fiaased  and 
constituted  by  this  happy  conjunction  of  natural 
with  revealed,  may  be  thus  defined ;  It  is  tke  obU^ 
gatiam  qf  rational  ereaturesy  to  render  euck  aete  ^ 
worship  to  Crod  tiMrough  Jesus  Christ  as  he  ilma- 
s^hath  instituted^  and  as  are  in  their  won  natures 
suitable  to  his  excellencies  and  their  dependence 
upon  him.  Where  by  acts  qf  worship  I  do  not 
mean  such  only  as  are  immectiately  directed  to  and 
terminated  upon  Ood,  as  all  those  are  which  are 
contained  in  the  first  table  of  the  Decalogue ;  but  all 
those  acts  in  general  which  God  hath  commanded, 
which  being  performed  upon  a  religious  account, 
that  is,  out  of  homage  and  obedience  to  God*s  will 
and  authority,  are  as  truly  and  properly  acts  of  wor- 
ship to  him,  as  prayer,  or  praise,  or  adjuration. 
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And  now  having  given  this  short  account  of  the 
nature  of  religion,  it  will  from  hence  be  easy  to  col- 
lect what  principles  are  necessary  to  the  founding 
and  securing  its  obligations :  for. 

First,  Grod  being  the  great  object  of  all  religion,  it 
must  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  our  being 
truly  religious,  that  we  believe  that  God  is. 

Secondly,  Religion  being  an  obligation  of  us  to 
God ;  that  this  obligation  may  take  effect  upon  us, 
it  is  necessary  we  should  believe  that  he  concerns 
himself  about  us,  and  consequently  that  he  governs 
the  world  by  his  providence. 

Thirdly,  Religion  obliging  us  to  render  all  due 
acts  of  worship  to  him,  to  enforce  this  obligation 
upon  us,  it  is  necessary  we  should  believe,  that  he 
will  certainly  reward  us  if  we  render  those  acts  to 
him,  and  as  certainly  punish  us  if  we  do  not. 

Fourthly,  These  acts  of  worship,  which  religion 
obliges  us  to,  being  such  as  are  suitable  to  the  ex^ 
cellency  of  God's  nature,  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  this 
obligation,  it  is  necessary  we  should  have  right  ap- 
prehensions of  the  nature  of  God. 

Fifthly,  Religion  obliging  us  to  render  all  these 
acts  of  worship  to  God  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ, 
to  our  performing  this,  it  is  necessary  we  should  be- 
lieve in  his  mediation. 

These  are  the  great  principles  in  which  all  the 
obligations  of  religion  are  founded ;  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  the  thorough  fixing  those  obligations  upon 
men's  minds,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  we  proceed 
to  the  particular  duties  which  religion  obliges  us  to^ 
to  discourse  of  these  principles  distinctly. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  ike  nece$9Uy  of  bdieving  thai  Godi$,  m  ordgr  to  mnCi 

being  trvJy  rdHgicui. 

mjLE  tkat  Cometh  unto  God^  saith  the  apostle,  wm^ 
bdiew  tkat  God  U,  Heb.  xi.  6.  where  by  comnig 
to  God  is  meant  worshippiDg  him,  that  is,  expresshig 
our  Yeneration  of  and  affection  to  hini»  bjr  ootward 
and  visible  signs  and  actions;,  and  unless  oor  out- 
ward actions  in  religion  proceed  from  an  inward  ve- 
neration of  and  affection  to  him,  thej  are  not  worshipi 
but  mockery.    But  how  is  it  possible  a  man  should 
tnwaidlj  venerate  God,  when  he  believes  thane  is  no 
such  Being  in  the  world?  For  how  real  soever  anj 
thing  may  be  in  itself,  if  we  believe  it  is  not,  it  is  to 
fis  as  if  it  were  not;  and  therefore,  though  God  doth 
so  necessarily  exists  as  that  he  cannot  but  be,  the 
very'*notion  of  him  implying  an  infinite  distance 
from  not  being;  yet,  while  we  believe  he  is* not,  our 
thoughts  can  be  no  more  concerned  about  him  than 
about  purchasing  an  inheritance  in  Utopia.    So  that 
this  proposition  that  God  is,  is.  the  prime  funda- 
mental of  all  religion ;  and  if  this  be  removed,  religion 
must  sink,  and  all  its  sacred  obligations  fly  in  sunder. 
But  this  is  so  self-evident,  that  it  would  be  very  im- 
pertinent to  insist  upon  the  proof  of  it.     All  that  I 
shall  do  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  this  argument, 
shall  be  to  endeavour  to  establish  the  belief  of  this 
fundamental  truth  upon  which  all  religion  depends ; 
and  that,  first,  by  inquiring  into  and  removing  the 
ca<ises  of  men's  infidelity  in  this  matter ;  secondly, 
by  representing  the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  it. 
For  as  for  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  Grod's  being,  I 
shall  reserve  them  till  I  come  to  discourse  of  his  pro- 
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vidence,  where,  I  think,  there  is  enough  said  to 
satisfy  any  man  that  is  not  desperately  hardened 
against  all  conviction. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  causes  of  iUheism ;  shewing  the  great  absurdity  and  unrea- 
sonableness of  them. 

Considering  how  loudly  the  voice  of  nature, 
the  consent  of  nations,  and  the  beautiful  structure 
and  contrivance  of  things  do  proclaim  the  being  of 
God,  one  would  think  it  impossible  there  should  be 
any  such  monster  as  an  atheist  among  reasonable 
beings;  and  indeed  it  hath  been  warmly  disputed 
among  the  learned,  whether  there  be  any  such  or 
no;  a  question  which  these  later  ages  have  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative,  by  an  induction  of  too 
many  woful  instances.  But  doubtless,  had  men  im- 
partially attended  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  not 
delivered  themselves  up  to  the  infatuation  of  their 
lusts,  and  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  a  corrupt  ima- 
gination, it  would  have  been  impossible  for  so  many 
gross  absurdities  as  atheism  implies  to  have  entered 
into  their  minds ;  but  when  once  men's  wills  and  af- 
fections have  espoused  a  proposition,  they  will  make 
one  shift  or  other,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  to  impose 
it  on  their  understandings ;  and  considering  how 
many  causes  there  are  leading  men  to  atheism  who 
are  predisposed  thereunto,  I  cannot  think  an  atheist 
to  be  so  great  a  wonder.  For  so  long  as  men's  un- 
derstandings are  led  by  their  wills,  and  their  wills 
are  biassed  with  inclinations  to  imfyiety,  they  can 
hardly  forbear  wishing  there  were  no  God ;  and 
then  from  wishing  there  were  none,  to  believing 
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there  is  nooe,  will  be  a  very  short  and  eaqr  tnoir 
likioii.  Sinoe  therefore  their  atheism  firooeeds  not 
so  much  from  the  defect  of  their  reason  as  firom 
the  fault  of  their  wills,  perhaps  the  most  effectual 
way  to  cure  it  is,  rather  to  detect  and  remove  those 
fisiulty  causes  in  their  wills,  than  to  attempt  upon 
theur  reason  with  the  proofe  and  demonstrations  of 
a  Deity.  And  accordingly  you  see  that  when  God 
had  once  erected  this  goodly  theatre  of  beings,  and 
imprinted  on  it  so  many  glorious  characters  of  his 
own  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  though  from 
time  to  time  he  hath  wrought  innumeiahle  miracles 
ta«  reduce  men  from  superstition,  idolatry,  and  wide- 
edness,  yet  he  never  wrought  one  to  reduce  them 
from  atheism.  And  indeed  to  what  purpose  should 
he?  it  being  highly  improbable  that  they  who  will 
not  be  convinced  of  the  being  of  God  by  this  stand- 
ing miracle  the  world,  in  which  there  are  so  msaxy 
ample  demonstrations  of  his  being,  should  be  con- 
vinced of  it  by  any  other  miracles ;  for  other  mi- 
racles are  only  the  disorders  and  interruptions  of 
nature ;  and  certainly  the  regular  course  and  stand- 
ing order  of  nature  is  a  much  more  glorious  evi- 
dence of  God's  wisdom  and  power,  than  the  most 
miraculous  interruptions  and  disorders  of  it.  And 
therefore  if  men  will  be  atheists,  notwithstanding 
Grod  hath  imprinted  so  many  proofs  of  his  being  on 
this  visible  creation,  it  is  plain  it  is  not  their  reason 
tnit  their  wills  that  make  them  so :  and  if  so,  to 
what  purpose  is  it  to  urge  their  reason  with  the  ar- 
guments of  God's  being?  since,  if  they  will  not  listen 
to  those  that  are  round  about  them,  and  are  every 
where  to  be  found  in  the  great  volume  of  nature,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  even  miracles  themselves. 
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which  are  God's  peculiar  arguments,  (and  are  there- 
fore caUed  the  demonstrations  of  his  Spirit,)  should 
ever  be  able  to  persuade  them.  Wherefore,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  pestilential  disease,  which  in  these  later 
ages  hath  been  so  fatally  propagated  among  all  de- 
grees and  orders  of  men,  I  conceive  the  most  proper 
way  is,  to  discover  and  remove  those  faults  in  their 
wills  which  have  such  a  malevolent  influence  on 
their  understandings :  and  the  principal  ones  may  be 
reduced  to  these  nine  heads : 

I.  A  perverse  opposition  of  will  to  the  will  and 
nature  of  Grod. 

II.  Superstitious  misapprehensions  concerning  God. 

III.  Precipitant  rashness  in  prescribing  to  and 
prejudging  the  divine  providence. 

IV.  Vain  affections  of  singularity  in  opinion. 

V.  Custom  of  drolling  on  and  ridiculing  the  most 
serious  things. 

VI.  Taking  up  our  religion,  or  opinions  in  reli- 
gion, without  examination. 

VII.  Measuring  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  reli- 
gion, by  the  practice  of  such  as  make  high  pretences 
to  it. 

VIII.  Placing  religion  in  the  little  opinions  that 
constitute  the  sects  and  parties  we  are  engaged  in. 

IX.  Profane  and  careless  neglect  of  public  wor- 
ship. 

I.  One  great  cause  of  atheism  is  the  perverse  op- 
position of  men's  wiUs  to  the  will  and  nature  of 
God.  For  the  natural  notion  which  men  have  of 
God  is,  that  he  is  a  most  pure  and  holy  Being,  infi- 
nitely removed  by  the  perfection  of  his  nature  from 
all  inclinations  that  are  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
right  reason.     And  accordingly  in  all  those  declara- 
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tkms  which  he  hath  made  of  his  will,  thejr  find  hm 
eaqHresring  an  hig^  detestation  of  all  immcnralitj  and 
wickedness,  and  commanding  them  to  afastaiii  from 
it  under  the  most  dreadfiil  penalties,  which  thejr 
know  he  hath  both  right  and  power  to  inflict  when 
he  pleases.  Notwithstanding  which,  presuming  on 
his  goodness,  and  a  future  repentance^  they  aoffir 
themselves  to  be  tempted  and  seduced  into  wicked- 
ness ;  the  pleasure  of  which  tolls  them  <m  finom  cme 
wickedness  to  another,  till  their  wiUs  are  captivated 
bjr  custom  to  inveterate  habits  of  sinning.  So  that 
now  their  sense  of  God,  and  of  his  almighty  displea- 
sure, being  no  longer  able  to  master  the  stubbom- 
ness  of  their  wills,  only  serves  to  fret  and  disturb 
them,  to  raise  terrors  and  anxieties  in  their  om- 
sdences,  and  therewithal  to  imbitter  the  pleasure  of 
their  sin.  For  so  long  as  this  sense  remains  aUve  in 
their  bosoms,  they  can  never  hope  to  sin  quietly  tar 
it ;  and  it  being  so,  they  have  no  other  remedy  but 
either  to  part  with  that  or  their  sins.  For  while 
they  retain  their  sins,  the  belief  of  a  God  will  grow 
an  intolerable  vexation  to  them,  unless  by  sophisti- 
cating their  belief  with  false  notions  of  religion,  they 
can  temper  it  into  an  amicable  compliance  with 
their  lusts.  And  this  is  usually  the  artifice  of  the 
duller  sort  of  people,  whose  understandings  are  more 
easily  imposed  on,  viz.  to  intermingle  with  their  be- 
lief of  a  God  such  notions  of  religion  as  may  render 
it  favourable  and  propitious  to  their  lusts.  And 
hence,  I  doubt  not,  sprang  most  of  those  wicked  doc-* 
trines  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  foisted 
into  Christianity,  from  the  desire  which  men  have 
to  accommodate  the  difference  between  their  con- 
sciences and  their  wicked  wills,  and  reconcile  their 
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natural  sense  of  God  to  their  sins.     But,  alas !  these 
artifices  are  all  so  thin  and  transparent,  that  it  is  a 
hard  matter  for  men  of  wit  to  impose  them  on  their 
understandings ;   and  though   they  have   an  equal 
good-will  to  these  wicked  doctrines  with  the  duller 
sort  of  sinners,  yet  their  reason  is  too  sharp-sighted 
to  be  choused  and  deceived  by  them:  and  there- 
fore usually  they  go  another  way  to  work,  and  being 
sensible  that  they  can  never  enjoy  their  sins  in  quiet, 
while  they  are  awed  with  the  sense  and  belief  of  a 
Deity,  and  yet  obstinately  resolved  that  they  will  en- 
joy them,  they  have  no  other  expedient  but  to  mus« 
ter  up  all  their  wit  and  reason  to  dispute  the  belief 
of  a  God  out  of  their  minds ;  and  being  stifl9y  re- 
solved to  persist  in  their  wickedness,  they  are  obliged 
by  their  own  interest  to  wish  there  were  no  God  to 
observe  and  punish  them.     And  then,  facile  cre^ 
dunt  quod  volunt,  they  easily  believe  what   they 
would  have,  and  the  slenderest  probability  will  sway 
their  understanding  to  vote  on  the  side  of  their  in- 
terest and  affections.     So  that  when  men  are  re- 
solved to  be  wicked,  atheism  is  their  interest  and 
refuge,  to  which  they  are  many  times  forced  to  fly 
in  their  own  defence,  to  avoid  the  clamours  and  per- 
secutions of  their  consciences.     Had  these  men  lived 
in  those  good  pagan  days  wherein  they  might  have 
rioted  with  devotion,  sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  drunken 
bowls,  and  worshipped  in  the  arms  of  a  strumpet^ 
no  men  would  have  been  more  religious  than  they ; 
and  could  they  now  but  compound  the  matter  so,  as 
that  God  should  let  them  alone  to  enjoy  their  lusts, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  be  well  enough 
content  to  let  him  alone  to  enjoy  his  being.   ,But 
because  their  sense  of  him  frets  and  galls  them,  they 
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fint  grow  iinpatieiit  under  U,  and  then  tet  thor  wilt 
to  work  to  raise  directions  againsfc  it»  and  eidier  to 
fauigh  or  diqnite  it  out  of  their  minds.  And  ao- 
ooidioc^y  Plato  makes  mention  of  a  sort  of  atheists, 

U^  ie$  vpof  rjjf  lo^  TJf  fcfis  iffiffm  Am  wdnm,  oKpAnm 
ti  jtoMW  KM  Aiivfiy  spooWaiNrf,  /bU^Mi  Ti  loypfm  mm  fiislif 

9m  ofiiiu  mpcriy  ^^  who,  in  consequence  of  their  opi- 
^nion  that  all  things  are  void  of  gods^  htre  phinged 
^  themselves  into  intemperance  of  j^easuies  and 
^peins»  being  otherwise  persons  of  great  memories 
^  and^uick  understandings."  JDe  IjBg.  lib.  z.    But, 
alas !  how  unreasonable  is  it,  in  a  matter  of  sudi 
vast  importance,  for  men  to  believe  by  their  interest 
and  affisctions!  It  is  true,  could  men  put  out  the 
sun  with  winking,  or  extinguish  the  nature  of  things 
by  an  obstinate  disbelief  of  them,  it  would  be  veiy 
justifiable  for  those  men  to  believe  there  is  no  God, 
whose  interest  it  is  that  there  should  be  ncme.    But, 
alas !  the  natures  of  things  are  unalterable,  and  will 
be  what  they  are,  whatsoever  our  opinion  is  about 
them.    If  there  be  a  God,  thercf  wUl  be  one,  whether 
we  think  fit  to  believe  it  or  no ;  and  though,  when 
the  interest  of  our  hists  requires  it,  we  may  possibly 
dispute  ourselves  out  of  the  belief  of  his  being,  yet 
he  \&  not  to  be  disputed  out  of  his  being.     We  may 
indeed  secure  ourselves  from  the  dread  of  his  ven- 
geance, by  disputing  ourselves  into  a  disbelief  of 
him,  but  we  can  never  secure  ourselves  by  it  from 
the  danger  of  his  vengeance.     And  what  a  senseless 
thing  is  it  for  a  man  to  shut  his  eyes  against  an  un- 
avoidable danger,  merely  for  fear  of  being  frightened 
by  it ;  and  when  he  might  shun  God's  vengeance  by 
dreading  it,  instead  thereof  to  shun  the  dread  of  it ! 
What  is  this,  but  to  set  his  reason  at  work  to  rock 
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his  consdence  asleep,  that  so  he  may  destroy  himself 
without  fear  or  disturbance  ? 

II.  Another  great  cause  of  atheism  is  superstitious 
misapprehensions  concerning  God;  which   (though 
they  are  lodged  in  the  mind,  yet)  are  most  com- 
monly exhaled  from  the  affections,  that  like  impure 
fogs  do  generally  breathe  up  all  those  meteors  that 
darken  and  disturb  the  region  above.     And  indeed 
most  of  our  ill  apprehensions  of  God  are  transcribed 
and  copied  from  our  own  affections ;  which,  be  they 
never  so  irregular,  our  own  self-love  will  be  apt  to 
celebrate  for  perfections.     And  then,  whatsoever  we 
esteem  a  perfection  in  ourselves/ we  naturally  attri- 
bute to  God,  who  is  the  source  and  standard  of  all 
perfection ;  and  those  affections  of  our  own  nature, 
which  we  most  injuriously  attribute  to  God,  we  love 
or  hate  in  him  according  as  we  love  or  hate  them  in 
other  men.     Thus  the  fond  and  indulgent,  who  are 
apt  to  dote  upon  others  without  reason,  and  to  hug 
even  their  vices  and  deformities,  are  prone  to  attri- 
bute their  own  temper  to  God,  and  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  Being  that  is  infinitely  indulgent  to  those  whom 
without  any  reason  he  hath  chosen  for  his  favourites. 
And  because  he  who  is  fond  of  others  loves  others 
should  be  fond  of  him,  to  be  sure  he  will  love  his 
fond  god  toOj^and  be  far  more  devoutly  affected  to- 
wards the  idol  of  his  own  temper,  than  to  the  true 
God  himself  clothed  in  all  the  native  glory  of  his 
own  attributes.     But,  on  the  contrary,  those  who 
are  stem,  and  peevish,  and  implacable,  can  by  no 
means  endure  their  own   temper  in  others ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  hate  it  in  God,  to 
whom  they  are  wont  injuriously  to  attribute   it. 
For  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  affiect  a  divinity, 
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whom  thejr  have  pictured  in  their  own  nundt  with 
such  a  stern  and  terrible  aspect,  with  an  imperioos 
self-will  that  bears  down  all  things  befinre  it  by  me- 
sbtible  might,  without  any  respect  to  rig^t  or  wrongs 
with  bloody  hands  and  a  vengeful  heart,  and  a  testy, 
peevish,  and  unaccountable  nature^  that  loves  and 
hates  without  any  reason,  and  is  pleased  or  diqileased 
as  the  toy  takes  it    And  having  thus  set  up  sudi  a 
grim  idol  of  God  in  their  minds  as  they  can  by  no 
means  affect,  they  secretly  wish  there  were  no  such 
Being,  which  is  the  brink  of  atheism.    Thus  their 
g^iastly  apprehensions  of  God  meeting  with  the  suily 
and  churlish  temper  within  them,  instead  of  mould- 
ii^  them  into  devotion  to  him,  commonly  enn^ 
and  canker  them  with  malice  against  him,  and  ao- 
oordingly  Fhitarcfa  well  observes,  Omt  Jkrm  Ocevf  Jtm 
i  SBiofy  0  a  hitrtiaiiJMP  ov  /StvAcrci,  L  e.  The  atheist 
thinks  there  is  no  Grod,  and  he  who  hath  dreadful 
apprehensions  of  him  wishes  there  were  none ;  and 
he  who  wishes  there  were  none,  is  but  one  remove 
from  believing  there  is  none.     Thus  you   see  in 
what  a  direct  line  vice  leads  to  superstition,  and 
superstition  to  atheism.     For  pride  and  wrath,  ma^ 
lice  and  revenge,  are  naturally  apt  to  engender  in 
men's  minds  horrid  and  frightful  apprehensions  of 
God ;  which  working  on  those  sour  an^  rugged  pas- 
sions that  begot  them,  are  as  apt  to  exasperate  and 
enrage  them  against  him ;  and  then  their  reason  im- 
mediately takes  part  with  their  passion,  and  to  gra- 
tify its  wish  that  there  were  no  Grod,  sets  itself  in- 
dustriously to  argue  him  out  of  his  being.    But,  alas ! 
what  an  unreasonable  procedure  is  this»  for  men  to 
pin  their  faults  upon  God,  and  dress  him  in  their 
own  deformities,  and  when  they  have  thus  disguised 
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him  by  putting  upon  him  their  own  frightful  tem- 
pers, as  the  old  persecutors  did  the  Christians  by 
wrapping  them  in  lions'  skins,  to  set  on  their  wit  and 
reason  to  worry  him  out  of  his  being ;  what  is  this, 
but  to  make  a  god  as  the  heathens  did  their  Mercu- 
ries, and  then  fling  stones  at  him  ?  to  transform  him 
into  a  monstrous  idol,  and  then  dislike  him,  and  then 
dash  him  in  pieces  ?  But  be  not  deceived ;  God  wiU 
be  what  he  is,  a  most  perfect,  glorious,  and  amiable 
Being,  how  inglorious  soever  he  may  appear  to  yoo 
through  the  false  medium  of  your  own  diabolical 
temper,  which,  like  crimson-coloured  glass,  will  re- 
present the  fairest  objects  to  you  bloody  and  terrible ; 
but  for  you  to  hate  Grod  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause your  own  hateful  passions  do  reflect  to  you 
such  an  inglorious  idea  of  him,  and  then  to  deny 
him  because  you  hate  him,  is  equally  impious  and 
unreasonable. 

III.  Another  great  cause  of  atheism  is  rashness 
and  precipitancy  in  prescribing  to  and  prejudging 
the  divine  providence ;  and  this  also  most  commonly 
arises  from  some  great  irregularity  in  men's  wiUs  and 
affections.  For  generally  the  rash  judgments  which 
men  make  of  the  divine  providence  are  grounded  on 
those  unequal  distributions  it  makes  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  in  prospering  the  bad  and  af- 
flicting the  good,  upon  which  we  are  too  often  ready 
to  charge  it  with  being  an  unequal  arbitrator  of 
men's  fates.  The  occasion  of  which  is  our  immode- 
rate estimation  of  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  world. 
We  so  enhance  the  goods  of  it  in  our  opinions,  as  to 
think  them  great  enough  to  be  the  crown  and  re- 
ward of  virtue ;  and  have  such  horrible  apprehen^ 
sions  of  the  evils  of  it,  as  to  imagine  them  great 
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enough  to  be  the  plagues  and  -pumshments  of  the 
most  obstinate  and  notorious  offbiders.  Whereas  fcj 
die  whole  course  of  his  providence  it  appears  that 
Qod  hath  a  different  esteem  of  them  berth ;  that  he 
thinks  the  best  things  of  this  world  to  be  bad  enoi]^ 
to  be  thrown  awiqr  upon  the  most  deqiicaUe  per- 
sons ;  and  therefiire  to  express  his  scorn  of  theK  ad- 
^<inJi1a  yanitiesy  he  many  times  scatters  them  with 
a  eaifdess  liand»  as  not  thinking  it  worth  the  whik 
to  be  so  exact  in  the  distribution  of  them^  as  to  put 
them  in  gdd  scales,  and  weigh  them  out  to  mankind 
by  grains  and  scruples.  And  as  for  the  worst  things 
ef  this  world,  he  thinks  them  not  so  bad  but  that 
thejr  may  be  endured  .without  any  considerable  da- 
VMige  to  the  sufferer;  and  therefiire  many  times  suf- 
fiess  them  to  befidl  his  own  favourites,  as  not  think- 
ing it  of  moment  enough  to  interpose  his  provi- 
dence to  shield  them  against  their  impotent  impres- 
sions. And  upon  this  difference  of  judgment  men 
too  often  ground  an  inveterate  quarrel  against  God ; 
ttid  because  they  dote  upon  this  world,  and  think 
the  goods  of  it  good  enough  to  be  the  portion  of  good 
men,  and  the  evils  of  it  bad  enough  to  be  the  punish- 
ment of  bad,  the^  are  angry  with  God  for  not  being 
of  their  opinion,  and  are  ready  to  arraign  his  provi- 
dence, and  to  conclude  that  this  world  is  governed 
by  a  blind  chance  that  drops  her  favours  at  random, 
as  the  full-plumed  hawk  mews  her  loose  feathers, 
and  never  cares  who  stoops  to  take  them  up.  And 
this  Ovid  ingeniously  acknowledges  himself: 

Dum  rapiunt  mala  fata  bonos,  ignoscite  fasso, 
Sollicitor  nullos  esse  putare  deos ;  i.  e. 

^^  While  I  behold  ill  fates  attend  good  men,  I  am  tehapted 
**  to  think  there  are  no  gods.*^ 
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Marmoreo  Licinus  tumulo  jacet,  at  Cato  parvo, 
Pompeius  nullo :  quis  putet  esse  deos  ? 

*^  The  wicked  Licinus  lies  in  a  marble  tomb,  but  Cato  in  a 
^^  small  one,  and  Pompey  in  none :  who  would  think  there 
"are  gods?''  ^ 

So  also  there  are  others,  who,  beholding  themselves 
in  the  flattering  muror  of  their  own  self-conceit,  are 
so  taken  with  the  reflections  of  their  own  merit  and 
excellency,  as  that  they  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible 
but  that  if  there  be  a  Grod,  he  must  love  and  reward 
them ;  and  therefore,  if  instead  of  so  doing,  God  ei^ 
ther  deprives  them  of  those  worldly  goods  which 
they  dote  on,  or  frustrates  them  of  those  carnal 
hopes  for  whose  accomplishment  they  have  earnestly 
supplicated,  they  presently  begin  to  murmur  against 
him,  and  thence  proceed  to  arraign  the  justice  of  his 
providence,  and  thence  to  deny  both  that  and  his 
being.  For  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  saith  Simplicius, 
that  such  who  have  no  grounded  belief  of  a  Deity, 
when  they  observe  the  miseries  of  good  men  and  the 
prosperities  of  bad,  are,  without  any  regard  to  the 
common  notions  of  God,  ready  to  cry  out  with  him 
in  the  tragedian,  ToXpS  Konnfuy  yJprcr  ovk  tla-iv  06oi, 
Kojcoi  yap  €vrv)(cSm'€f  WmXrfrrova'i  /ub€,  i.  e.  **  I  dare  affirm 

'^  there  are  no  gods,  because  the  wicked  prosper  that 
"  hurt  me."  Thus  from  their  fond  affection  to  these 
worldly  goods  men  frequently  take  occasion  to  quar- 
rel with  Grod's  providence,  for  not  appropriating 
them  to  be  the  rewards  of  virtue ;  and  being  once 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  against  his  providence,  their 
next  attempt  is  to  dispute  him  out  of  his  being. 

But  what  an  unreasonable  way  of  concluding  is 
this :  I  value  this  to  be  best,  and  that  to  be  worsts 
and  therefore  9^  ought  to  be  of  my  opinion,  and  to 
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proceed  aooordingly  in  his  providnoe  OT^ 
and  there  is  nothing  can  be  better  w  worae^  within 
the  prospect  of  an  infinite  wisdom,  than  what  I  wt 
prebend  to  be  best  and  worst  finr  mankhid ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  will  do  good  to  the  good^  it  must  be 
in  the  method  that  I  shall  prescribe  him*  that  is  to 
say,  he  must  crown  them  with  jrosebudsy  and  dothe 
tliuem  in  purfde,  and  feed  them  widi  the  fieit  of  the 
land;  and,  if  he  punish  the  wicked,  he  must  give  me 
leave  to  give  aim  to  his  arrows,  and  to  direct  him 
how,  and  what,  and  when,  and  where  to  shoot:  and 
so  long  I  am  contented  to  aUo:w  him  a  being  in  the 
world :  but  if  he  will  presume  to  cross  my  opinion  of 
things,  and  steer  his  actions  by  the  unerring  compssi 
of  his  own  infinite  wisdom ;  if  he  wiU  rather  dioose 
to  do  good  to  the  good  by  chastening  than  by  pros* 
paring  them,  and  to  avenge  himself  upon  the-wicked 
by.  &ttening  them  with  prosperlfy  for  slaughter,  I 
shall  look  upon  it  as  such  an  affront  to  my  judgment 
as  will  admit  of  no  meaner  expiation  than  the  strip- 
ping him  out  of  his  providence  and  being.  And  what 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  men  to  deny  the 
being  of  God,  because  his  providence  sometimes 
crosses  their  foolish  opinions  of  things,  and  doth  not 
govern  itself  by  the  crooked  rules  which  they  are 
pleased  to  prescribe  it. 

IV.  Another  great  cause  of  atheism  is  vain  affec- 
tation of  singularity  in  opinion ;  a  vice  that  hath 
been  always  incident  to  men  of  speculation,  who  va- 
luing themselves  upon  the  stock  of  their  knowledge 
and  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  things,  have  al- 
ways affected  to  start  new  notions  and  advance  con- 
trary hypotheses  to  the  received  opinions  of  mankind, 
that  so  they  may  be  vogued  for  men  of  singular  know- 
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ledge,  and  seem  to  have  taller  understandings  than 
the  rest  of  their  brethren.  And  this,  I  doubt  not, 
hath  been  one  great  cause  of  speculative  atheism ; 
for  there  is  no  principle  in  nature  which  hath  been 
more  universally  received  among  men  than  the  be- 
lief of  a  Deity,  which  doubtless  is  the  main  reason 
why  men  who  affect  singularity  have  been  so  prone 
to  quarrel  at  it.  It  doth  not  comport  with  their  de- 
sign of  being  thought  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  submit  their  understandings  to  common 
notions  and  universal  doctrines ;  because,  should  they 
think  as  other  men  do,  they  might  probably  be 
thought  no  wiser.  Perhaps,  had  the  belief  of  a 
Deity  been  lately  started,  and  only  received  by  some 
singular  sect  of  virtuosos,  these  men  might  have  been 
as  forward  to  entertain  it  as  they  are  now  to  reject 
it ;  but,  because  it  is  an  old-fashion  doctrine,  in  which 
all  ages  and  nations  have  concurred,  they  think  it 
would  be  a  discredit  to  their  understanding  to  wear 
it,  and  therefore  they  set  their  wits  at  work  to  in- 
vent atheistical  hypotheses  to  solve  the  phenomena 
of  nature  without  a  Deity.  And  he  that  doth  but 
impartially  consider  the  haughty  genius  of  those  phi- 
losophers that  laid  the  foundations  of  speculative 
atheism,  may  easily  perceive  that  the  great  motive 
of  their  infidelity  was  nothing  but  a  proud  affectation 
of  thinking  counter  to  mankind.  And  indeed,  could 
I  but  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 

souls,  I  should  be  tempted  to  believe,  by  the  likeness 

* 

of  their  humours,  that  it  was  one  and  the  same  soul 
that  passed  through  Democritus  into  Protagoras, 
through  Protagoras  into  Epicurus,  and  through  Epi- 
curus  into  Mr.  Hobbs :  and,  since  they  so  exactly 
agreed  in  their  pride  and  haughty  ostentation  of 
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knowkdlget  it  is  justly  supposaUe  thai  this  was  tte 
main  cause  of  their  agreement  in  athdsm  ;  wbidi^ 
bang  a  singular  doctrine,  and  direcCljr  xontrnfictoiy 
to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  was  upon  tint 
account  more  adapted  to  the  humour  of  tiieae  ano* 
gsnt  philosoi^ers.  And  accordini^  Plato  describes 
the  athdsts  of  his  age  to  be  a  conceited  and  aoonifld 
sort  of  peopile»  and  declares  the  cause  of  their  athcjsai 

to  be  aiiittia  /iAkotx^tkani  iomcm  J^  f»JtyioT^  ^f&miotif 

^  a  certain  pernicious  sort  of  ignorance  that  put  on 
a  a  semUance  of  the  greatest  wisdom:**  and  after* 
wards  he  calls  atheism  tw  ^mpa  woXXuf  hf^dC^tMiw  Am 
qro^cmtiw  mJamm  kSym,**  that  which  in  the  eyes  of 
^  some  conceited  people  seemed  to  be  the  wisest  of 
^  all  doctrines.**  JDe  L^.  lib.  x«  And  because  these 
atheistical  philoeophers,  who  were  some  of  them  great 
masters  of  wit  and  kaming,  had  the  good  Indc  to  be 
remarked  and  gazed  on,  like  so  many  antics,  fat 
their  singularity,  they  have  alwajrs  found  disciples 
and  followers  among  the  people  of  little  sense  and  a 
great  deal  of  vanity,  who,  being  ambitious  of  the  re- 
putation of  wits  and  philosophers,  but  having  neither 
brains  nor  industry  enough  to  merit  it,  are  fidn  to 
shelter  their  ignorance  in  atheism,  and  4here  to  £Eu:e 
it  out  with  laughter  and  boldness ;  and  because  by 
laughing  at  God  and  religion  they  deride  the  com- 
mon faith  of  mankind,  they  fancy  themselves  singu- 
larly witty,  and  expect  that  others  should  fismcy  them 
so  too ;  whereas  in  reality  these  little  pecqile  are  but 
mere  pretenders  to  speculative  atheism.  For  before 
they  can  be  more,  they  must  comprehend  the  whole 
system  of  the  atheistical  philosophy,  and  be  able  to 
describe  all  those  supposed  laws  of  motion,  by  which 
matter,  without  the  conduct  of  a  superior  wisdom 
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and  power,  did  originally  range  itself  into  this  beau- 
tifnl  world,  and  to  shew  at  least  the  possibility  of 
all  the  strange  appearances  in  nature  without  sup- 
posing a  God ;  which  is  such  a  task  as  their  feeble 
understandings  durst  never  attempt ;  for  the  utmost 
they  can  pretend  to  is  a  few  terms  of  the  atheistical 
philosophy,  which  they  have  learned  by  rote,  and  do 
cant  and  smatter  with  as  much  skill  and  understand- 
ing as  parrots  do  the  lessons  that  are  taught  them. 
And  though  the  brisk  young  gentlemen  will  some- 
times boldly  affirm,  and,  if  you  dare  take  them  up, 
will  lay  a  wager  on  it  too,  tha^  reason  is  nothing 
but  a  train  of  imaginations ;  that  choice  is  nothing 
but  the  last  stroke  of  outward  objects  on  the  fancy ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  but  matter  and 
motion ;  yet,  should  you  be  so  rude  as  to  ask  them 
what  they  mean  by  these  phrases,  you  would  uncase 
their  ignorance,  and  utterly  undo  them.  So  that 
such  as  these  are  only  the  hawkers  and  retailers  of 
atheism,  that  noise  and  cry  it  about ;  but  have  nei- 
ther wit  nor  industry  enough  to  understand  it,  but 
do  take  it  up  with  the  same  implicit  faith  as  the  pa- 
pists do  their  religion.  Thus,  as  the  ambition  of 
being  accounted  wiser  than  others  causes  men  to 
affect  singularity  in  their  opinions,  so  the  affectation 
of  singularity  in  opinion  doth  very  often  transport 
men  into  atheism. 

Now  though  I  would  by  no  means  jdead  for  men's 
enslaving  their  understanding  to  vulgar  opinions,  so 
as  to  put  a  stop  to  all  advancements  of  knowledge, 
and  hinder  the  world  from  ever  growing  wiser ;  yet 
doubtless  for  men  to  quarrel  at  opinions  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  are  vulgarly  received,  is  not 
only  a  rude  affiront  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  but 
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also  aa  effectual  way  to  involve  ourselves  in  an  end- 
less labjrinth  of  mistakes.     For  while  I  affect  to  be 
singular  in  my  opinion,  I  deprive  mysdf  of  the  as- 
sistance of  other  men's  understandings,  and  in  my 
travel  for  knowledge  choose  rather  to  go  alone  bj 
myself  through  untrodden  by-ways,  than  to  keep  the 
road,  and  follow  the  tract  of  those  that  have  gone 
before  me.     So  that  unless  I  am  wiser  than  all  the 
world,  which  is  very  unlikely,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one 
but  I  bewilder  and  lose  myself;  for  how  wise  and 
sagacious  soever  I  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  many 
heads  are  wiser  tlnn  one ;  and  therefore,  when  all 
heads  concur  in  the  same  judgment,  it  is  probable  at 
least  that  that  judgment  is  true :  he  therefore  who 
rejects  an  opinion  because  all  or  most  do  embrace  it, 
affects  to  think  counter  to  the  strongest  evidence, 
and  to  believe  against  the  greatest  probability.    It  is 
true,  in  many  things  the  generality  of  men  have  been 
mistaken,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should 
not  pin  our  faith  upon  the  sleeve  of  vulgar  opinions, 
but  impartially  examine  before  we  confidently  em- 
brace them  ;  but  yet  there  is  a  reverence  due  to  the 
judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  laws  of  modesty  re- 
quire us  not  to  be  confident  against  it  without  very 
great  reason ;  but  to  affect  to  run  counter  to  it 
especially  in  such  a  matter  of  moment  as  the  belief 
or  disbelief  of  a  Deity,  is  not  only  the  highest  arro- 
gance, but  the  most  extravagant  madness.    For  it  is 
at  least  probable  that  there  is  a  God,  because  all 
mankind  do  believe  one ;  and  if  there  be  one,  it  is  of 
infinite  moment  that  we  should  believe  it,  and  act 
accordingly :  and  therefore  for  men  to  turn  atheists 
out  of  mere  singularity,  is  not  only  to  believe  there 
is  no  Grod,  because  it  is  probable  there  is,  but  to  play 
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and  dally  with  one's  own  fate,  and  run  the  hazard  of 
being  eternally  miserable  out  of  a  wanton  affectation 
of  contradicting  the  judgment  of  mankind. 

V.  Another  great  cause  of  atheism  is  custom  of 
drolling  on  and  ridiculing  the  most  serious  things ; 
a  humour  which  hath  strangely  prevailed  in  this 
pleasant  and  jocular  age,  wherein  the  wild  royings 
of  men's  fancies  into  odd  similitudes,  startling  me^ 
taphors,  humorous  expressions,  and  sportive  repre- 
sentations of  things,  are  grown  more  acceptable  in 
almost  all  conversations  than  the  most  solid  reason 
and  discourse,  and  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
far  more  genteel  and  fashionable  quality  for  a  man 
to  be  witty  than  wise.  Now  though  I  do  not  deny 
but  that  wit  in  itself  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable 
endowment,  and  serves  to  many  excellent  purposes ; 
as  namely,  to  polish  and  adorn  the  niost  serioui  - 
truths,  and  represent  them  to  men's  minds  in  the 
most  comely  and  affecting  dresses ;  to  expose  what 
is  apparently  base  and  ridiculous,  and  lash  it  with 
the  satires  it  makes  against  itself;  to  quicken  and 
give  life  to  a  solid  argument,  and  render  it  more 
piercing  and  convictive ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  endear 
our  society,  and  give  a  relish  and  piquancy  to  our 
conversation,  and  to  recreate  our  minds  after  we 
have  been  tired  and  cloyed  with  severer  occupations; 
though  wit,  I  say,  be  a  very  useftd  quality  as  to  all 
these  good  purposes,  yet  unless  a  wise  man  hath  the 
keeping  it,  that  knows  when,  and  where,  and  how 
to  apply  it,  it  is  like  wildfire  that  flies  at  rovers,  runs 
hissing  about,  and  blows  up  every  thing  that  comes 
in  its  way  without  any  respect  or  discriminatiim. 
And  indeed  the  more  grave  and  serious  any  thing  ifl» 
the  morie  prone  it  will  be  to  expose  and  ridicule  it : 
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for  the  life  of  wit  consists  in  the  surprisingnes  of  its 
oonceits  and  expressions,  in  making  such  smart  or 
uncouth  representations  of  things  as  are  most  apt  to 
raise  a  pleasing  wonder  and  amazement  in  those 
that  hear  us.    Now  there  is  nothing  more  surprising 
in  its  own  nature,  than  to  see  or  hear  a  serious 
thing  sportfully  represented,  and  dressed  up  in  an 
antick  and  ridiculous  disguise ;  the  very  exposing  it 
in  a  garb  and  figure  so  unexpected,  because  so  very 
unlike  and  unsuitable  to  itself,  is  apt  of  its  own  na- 
ture to  surprise  and  amuse  the  spectators  or  hearers ; 
wh^ch  surprise,  if  he  be  a  vain  person,  will  tickle  him 
in  laughter,  but  if  he  be  serious,  wiU  affect  him  with 
detestation  and  horror  to  see  a  serious  thing  so  con- 
temptibly treated.     But  the  greatest  part  of  men 
being  of  vain  and  trifling  spirits,  that  are  whiffled  up 
and  down  in  little  levities  of  fancy,  there  is  nothing 
commonly  doth  more  gratefully  surprise  them  and 
provoke  their  laughter,  than  ridiculous  representa- 
tions of  serious  arguments ;  and  hence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  it  is  grown  a  great  instance  of  wit  among 
the  generality  of  men  to  sport  and  play  with  serious 
things,  to  burlesque  the  sense  of  them,  and  apply 
them  to  ridiculous  purposes ;  wherein,  in  reality,  this 
mistaken  sort  of  wit  is  nothing  but  dull  and  impu- 
dent buffoonery,  and  a  very  little  wit,  joined  with  a 
great  deal  of  sauciness,  will  enable  a  man  to  make 
sport  with  the  most  serious  arguments.     For  it  is 
but  clothing  them  in  rude  and  porterly  expressions, 
or  misconstruing  them  to   a   profane   or  ludicrous 
sense,  or  debauching  the  phrases  by  which  they  are 
expressed  to  a  silly  or  a  wicked  meaning,  and  it 
shall  presently  be  cried  up  for  an  excellent  jest,  and 
the  author  of  it  dubbed  a  wit  laureat.     This  there- 
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fore  b^iDg  so  easy  a  way  for  dull  people  to  advance 
themselves  to  the  reputation  of  wits,  hath  of  late 
years  especially  been  mightily  frequented  by  the  im- 
potent wellwishers  to  wit  and  ingenuity;  and  be- 
cause religion  hath  been  always  esteemed  the  most 
serious  thing  in  the  world,  therefore  they  fix  upon 
that  as  the  common  theme  of  their  raillery,  considei*- 
ing  that  the  more  serious  it  is,  the  more  it  will  sur- 
prise men  to  hear  it  burlesqued  and  drolled  on.  So 
that  if  they  do  but  speak  slightly  and  irreverently 
of  God,  or  never  so  clownishly  ridicule  a  mystery  of 
religion,  or  clothe  an  obscene  thought  in  a  text  of 
scripture;  their  sauciness  will  supply  the  defect  of 
their  wit,  and  men  will  laugh,  not  so  much  at  the 
piquancy  of  their  conceit,  as  at  the  boldness  and 
presumption  of  it :  and  because  their  discourse  hath 
the  luck  to  be  laughed  at,  they  think  themselves 
celebrated  for  the  oracles  of  wit,  and  are  thereby 
emboldened  to  proceed  in  their  impious  buffoonery^ 
till  at  last  they  have  drolled  themselves  into  a  con- 
tempt of  God,  and  from  thence  into  downright 
atheism.  For  though  a  jest  be  no  argument,  nor 
yet  a  loud  laughter  a  demonstration,  yet  if  you  in- 
spect the  generality  of  our  little  pretenders  to  athe- 
ism, you  will  find  this  is  the  main  foundation  that 
their  irreligion  depends  on ;  for  their  gift  consists, 
not  in  arguing  and  demonstrating,  but  in  such  a  set 
of  fine  phrases  and  terse  oaths ;  and  all  the  stock  of 
learning  they  pretend  to  is  a  few  shavings  of  wit, 
gathered  out  of  plays  and  romances,  and  these  they 
pin  upon  religion,  as  you  have  seen  unhappy  boys  do 
rags  at  men's  backs,  to  expose  it  to  scorn  and  deri- 
sion ;  and  having  accustomed  themselves  to  treat  it 
with  such  rude  and  porterly  contempt  and  dising^- 
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Duity,  it  grows  by  d^rees  chei^  and  vile  in  thdr 
eyes,  and  at  last  is  rejected  by  them  as  a  ridiculous 
imposture ;  and  if  now,  when  they  are  urged  with 
evidences  of  religion,  they  have  but  wit  enough  to 
answer  reason  with  drollery,  and  to  retort  a  jest  to  a 
demonstration,  how  gloriously  do  they  imagine  they 
have  acquitted  themselves,  and  with  what  trium- 
phant shrugs  do  they  celebrate  their  victcnry  over 
the  little  man  in  black. 

Now  though  for  men  to  deride  what  they  do  not 
understand  savours  neither  of  learning  nor  good 
manners,  and  is  equally  unbecoming  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar ;  and  though  for  a  man  to  venture  to 
be  damned  for  deriding  of  Grod  and  religion,  is  such 
a  triumph  of  wit  as  argues  the  utter  defeat  of  his 
reason,  yet  so  long  as  there  are  vain  men  enough  to 
be  tickled  with  this  profane  sort  of  drollery,  to  be 
sure  there  will  never  want  fools  enough  to  venture 
on  it.  For  when  a  fop  will  needs  aspire  to  the  re- 
putation of  a  wit,  he  hath  no  other  way  but  to  dress 
up  religion  in  a  fool's  coat,  and  expose  it  for  a  spec- 
tacle of  derision;  and  then,  how  dull  soever  the  con- 
ceit  be,  the  stupendous  presumption  of  it  will  surprise 
and  amuse  the  company ;  and  men  will  admire  him 
just  as  they  do  ropedancers,  for  daring  to  perform 
what  a  wise  man  would  tremble  to  attempt:  and 
being  thus  emboldened  by  the  admiration  and  laugh- 
ter of  his  company,  which  the  vain  creature  mistakes 
for  a  proof  and  evidence  of  his  wit,  he  grows  more 
pert  and  confident ;  and  so  fools  and  fleers  on,  till 
he  hath  toyed  and  laughed  himself  out  of  all  sense 
of  religion. 

But,  alas !  what  a  desperate  piece  of  folly  is  this, 
for  men  thus  to  sport  and  dally  with  the  Almighty, 
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whose  vengeance  they  can  neither  withstand  nor  en- 
dure ;  to  point  and  make  mouths  at  him  to  his  &ce, 
and  set  him  up  as  the  finger-butt  of  their  scorn  and 
derision!  For  certainly  if  there  be  sins  that  can 
raise  a  cry  loud  enough  to  reach  heaven,  this,  as  a 
great  author  of  our  own  hath  expressed  it,  will  be 
so  far  from  whispering  there,  that  it  will  give  an 
alarm  to  the  vengeance  of  HeaVen,  whose  inflictions, 
like  stones  tumbling  from  the  tops  of  towers,  will  by 
so  much  the  more  fatally  crush  those  they  light  on, 
by  how  much  the  longer  they  are  faUing  upon  them. 
And  therefore  for  men  thus  to  dally  with  their  own 
fate,  to  venture  to  be  damned,  that  they  may  be 
thought  to  be  witty,  and  expose  themselves  to  end- 
less wailing  and  woe,  only  to  raise  a  present  fit  of 
laughter,  is  doubtless  a  far  more  desperate  attempt, 
than  it  would  be  to  play  at  the  mouths  of  cannons 
while  they  are  spitting  fire,  or  to  lay  hold  on  a 
thunderbolt  as  it  comes  roaring  down  from  the 
clouds. 

But  suppose  there  were  neither  evil  nor  danger  in 
this  impious  practice,  yet  for  men  to  conclude  there 
is  no  God  because  they  have  the  confidence  to  scorn 
and  despise  him,  is  altogether  as  ridiculous  as  their 
despising  him  is  impious.  For^here  is  nothing  in 
nature  so  real  or  serious,  but  may  be  drolled  and 
rallied  on :  if  a  man  will  set  his  wits  at  work,  he  may 
break  jests  upon  pain,  and  entertain  his  company 
with  comical  representations  of  the  groans  and  ago- 
nies of  dying ;  but  it  would  be  a  jest  indeed,  should 
he  droll  himself  into  a  belief  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  pain  or  death.  But,  alas !  things  are  not 
to  be  altered  by  laughing  at  them ;  and  how  merry 
soever  we  may  make  ourselves  with  the  belief  and 
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notion  of  a  Deity,  we  shall  one  day  find  in  eameity 
that  he  is  not  to  be  jested  out  of  his  being. 

VI.  Another  cause  of  atheism  is  taking  up  re- 
ligion, or  opinions  in  religion,  without  examination. 
The  generality  of  men  do  embrace  their  religion  as 
a  part  of  their  fate,  as  the  temper  of  their  dime,  cnr 
the  entail  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  reason  why 
they  are  Christians  is,  because  Christianity  bad  the 
luck  to  bespeak  them  first,  and  by  its  timely  inter- 
posure  to  prepossess  and  forestall  them.  So  that,  in 
all  probability,  had  Mahometism  plied  them  first, 
they  would  have  had  as  much  faith  for  the  Alcoran 
as  they  have  now  for  the  Bible.  Now  when  men 
thus  take  up  their  religion  they  know  not  why,  their 
minds  must  needs  be  left  naked  and  defenceless  to 
all  the  temptations  of  atheism.  For  when  a  man 
can  render  no  reason  for  his  religion,  his  faith  hath 
nothing  but  blind  prejudice  to  support  it ;  and  it  is 
with  his  will  that  he  believes,  and  not  with  his  un- 
derstanding :  so  that  he  may  choose  whether  he  will 
believe  or  no,  because  he  hath  no  evidence  to  deter- 
mine his  understanding.  And  how  unstable  and  in- 
secure must  his  faith  needs  be,  when  it  hath  no  other 
foundation  but  a  fickle  and  inconstant  will ;  when  it 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  humour  and  inclinations,  and 
it  is  in  his  power  to  determine  his  assent  to  that  side 
of  the  question  which  is  most  for  his  interest !  For 
now  his  faith  being  determined  by  his  will,  and  his 
will  by  his  interest,  whenever  he  thinks  it  his  in- 
terest that  there  should  be  no  God,  to  be  sure  he 
will  be  ready  enough  to  believe  that  there  is  none ; 
and  consequently  as  soon  as  he  grows  wicked  enough 
to  need  atheism  for  a  refuge  from  his  conscience,  he 
will  betake  himself  thither  in  his  own  defence,  and 
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endeavour  by  an  obstinate  disbelief  of  God's  being, 
to  shelter  himself  from  the  dread  of  his  power.  Thus 
when  men's  belief  is  not  grounded  upon  reason  and 
evidence,  but  stands  tottering  on  the  fickle  founda- 
tion of  their  wills,  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  down  by 
every  blast  of  temptation.  And  hence,  I  doubt  not, 
in  a  great  measure  proceeds  the  irreligion  of  the  age 
we  live  in ;  for  if  you  survey  the  present  sticklers 
for  atheism,  you  will  find  they  chiefly  consist  of  the 
harebrained  and  uncatechised  youths  of  the  town, 
who  never  troubled  themselves  to  understand  the 
first  principles  of  religion,  nor  to  consider  the  de* 
pendence  and  connection  of  its  doctrines,  and  know 
nothing  at  all  either  of  the  admirable  contexture  of 
the  parts  of  it,  or  of  the  reason  and  evidence  of  the 
whole.  For,  alas !  their  study  hath  been  employed 
another  way,  viz.  in  courtly  forms  of  speech  and 
punctilios  of  action,  in  fashionable  garbs  and  oaths, 
and  artificial  luxuries,  in  conning  of  fine  jests  and 
modes  of  address,  and  retailing  fragments  of  wit  from 
plays  and  romances ;  but  as  for  the  severer  and  more 
useful  studies,  they  bequeath  them  to  the  duU  men 
of  sense  and  reason. 

Such  as  these  are  for  the  most  part  the  sages  that 
droU  upon  religion,  and  make  jests  upon  the  scrip- 
turtt :  and  what  wonder  is  it  that  such  as  these  turn 
infidels,  who  are  never  able  to  render  any  reason  of 
their  faith  ?  For  how  weak  soever  the  arguments  of 
infidelity  are,  it  is  a  hard  case  if  it  cannot  baffle  that 
faith  which  hath  no  reason  on  its  side  to  guard  and 
defend  it ;  especially  when  they  are  seconded  with  a 
man's  lusts  and  inclinations,  as  to  be  sure  the  argu- 
ments of  infidelity  will  always  be.  For  when  a  man 
hath  no  reason  for  his  faith,  but  a  great  many  lusts 
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agsiiHk  iC»  the  akodereit  Aawn  of  prabdhBity  wiH 
satfee  to  nuikeliim  an  infideL  But  wiiat  m  hor- 
lifafe  nqjlect  k  it  finr  men  that  hftve  maon  to  dbta- 
gaUtk  lictwetaii  truth  and  fidbdMiod^  to  take  no  caw 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  and  evidence  of  their  re- 
ligion, in  which  their  greatest  intefest  is  invclMd; 
but  to  wink  hard,  and  believe  at  a  venture  thcj 
know  not  whj  or  what?  what  is  this  but  to  cast 
lots  fiar  their  souls,  and  throw  cross  or  pile  lor  thdr 
eternal  salvation  ?  Thej  resolve^  thejr  say,  to  ndhaie 
to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors;  but  whetha-  that 
be  true  or  fidse,  thejr  never  inquire :  so  that  if  it  be 
true,  thej  nii^  thank  their  stars  fiar  it,  but  if  it  be 
hiatf  they  have  the  worse  ludi.  Thus  they  wholly 
conunit  themsdves  to  the  conduct  of  dumce^  to  be 
conducted  to  heaven  or  hdl  as  it  happens;  and  as  if 
those  distant  fates  were  indifferent  to  them,  th^ 
concern  not  tl^msdves  to  inquire  whether  the  wi^ 
they  are  in  be  the  broad  or  the  narrow,  the  right  or 
the  wrong,  but  even  leave  the  event  to  determine  it. 
And  can  any  thing  in  the  world  be  more  wild  or  ex- 
travagant, than  for  men,  who  are  so  solicitous  about 
their  smaller  concerns,  who  will  not  purchase  an  acre 
of  land  without  examining  the  deeds  and  evidences 
by  which  the  right  to  it  is  conveyed,  thus  to  take 
up  their  religion  upon  trust,  and  stake  their  ever- 
lasting fate  upon  such  a  desperate  venture?  But 
then  for  men  to  take  occasion  to  despise  and  reject 
religion  from  their  own  sottish  neglect  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  it,  is  such  an  height  of  extravagance 
as  no  bedlam  can  parallel ;  it  would  be  as  reasonable 
for  a  man  to  put  out  bis  eyes,  and  then  resolve  not 
to  believe  there  is  a  sun  in  the  firmament,  because 
he  doth  not  see  it,  or  to  stop  up  his  ears,  and  then 
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peremptorilj  denj  the  being  of  sounds,  because  he 
does  not  hear  them :  for,  for  men  thus  to  graft  infi* 
delity  upon  ignorance,  is  only  to  heap  one  extrava- 
gance on  another ;  if  they  understand  not  the  evi- 
dence of  religion,  the  more  shame  it  is  for  them,  but 
methinks  it  might  very  well  become  them  to  be 
modest  and  teachable  tiU  they  do ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  to  take  care  to  inform  themselves  better ;  but 
then  immediately  to  leap  out  of  ignorance  into 
atheism,  is  first  to  play  the  fool,  and  then  run  stark 
mad  upon  it. 

VII.  Another  cause  of  atheism  is  men's  measuring 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  religion  by  the  practice  c^ 
such  as  make  the  loudest  pretence  to  it.  When  a 
man  is  unwilling  to  undergo  the  trouble  of  satisfying 
his  own  reason  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  his  usual 
method  is  to  inquire  what  other  men  think  of  it, 
who  by  the  zealous  profession  which  they  make 
may  be  supposed  to  understand  it  better  than  him- 
self; but  because  men's  thoughts  are  secret  and  in- 
visible, and  do  not  always  correspond  with  their 
words  and  professions;  therefore  to  satisfy  himself 
what  other  men  think  of  religion,  he  concludes  the 
safest  way  is  to  judge  by  what  they  do,  and  not  by 
what  they  profess :  and  so  far  indeed  he  is  in  the 
right.  For  to  be  sure  men's  actions  are  a  much 
more  certain  index  of  their  thoughts  than  their 
words ;  and  therefore,  when  he  sees  those  who  pro- 
fess religion  act  as  if  they  did  not  believe  it,  and 
observes  how  their  words  do  run  a-tilt  at  their  prac- 
tice, and  how  broadly  their  lives  give  the  lie  to  their 
professions,  he  presently  concludes,  that,  whatever 
they  pretend,  they  are  infidels  in  th^  hearts ;  and 
being  onoe  persuaded  that  those  whom  he  thinks  do 
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best  understand  religion  do  not  believe  it,  he  thence 
immediately  concludes  that  they  find  no  reason  to 
believe  it,  and  do  only  put  on  the  profession  of  it  as 
an  angelical  visor,  being  minded  to  play  the  devils  in 
it  with  more  credit  and  security.  And  by  thb  po- 
pular way  of  reasoning,  they  conclude  religion  to  be 
nothing  but  a  politic  device  and  engine,  which  wise 
men  have  contrived  to  beguile  and  manage  the  sim- 
ple ;  and  that  whatsoever  is  pretended  for  it,  it  is  a 
mere  juggling-box  which  knaves  play  tricks  with  to 
delude  and  cozen  fools.  And  of  this  way  of  men's  rea^ 
soning  themselves  into  atheism  the  age  we  live  in  is 
full  of  woful  instances ;  for  nowadays  to  scorn  and 
despise  religion  is  no  longer  the  prerogative  of  wits 
and  virtuosos,  but  the  infection  is  spread  and  {hto- 
pagated  into  shops  and  stalls,  and  the  rabble  are 
become  professors  of  atheism.  Now  whence  should 
this  proceed  ?  Alas !  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
such  persons  as  these  should  ever  be  able  to  philoso- 
phize themselves  into  infidelity,  and  turn  atheists 
either  upon  Aristotle's  or  Epicurus's  hypotheses  ;  no, 
no,  their  argument  lies  nearer  home,  and  more  open 
to  their  capacities :  they  have  seen  a  world  of  vile 
tricks  played  in  our  religious  carnivals  and  masque- 
rades; some  making  their  religion  a  sanctuary  for 
their  treasons  and  rebellions;  others  gilding  over 
their  faction  and  sedition  with  a  specious  pretence 
of  zeal  for  God's  glory :  some  prosecuting  their  own 
revenge  and  ambition  under  the  ensigns  of  pure  wor- 
ship and  true  protestant  religion ;  others  commuting 
for  their  excesses  of  riot  with  a  clamorous  zeal  for 
decency  and  order ;  and  others  picking  pockets  with 
one  hand,  while  they  have  been  lifting  up  the  other 
to  heaven  in  devotion:    the  sight  of  which  hath 
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tempted  the  rude  and  unthinking  vulgar  to  look 
upon  religion  as  a  mere  castle  in  the  air,  that  hath 
no  foundation  but  in  the  invention  of  knaves  and  in 
the  faith  of  fools. 

Now  though  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but 
that  these  vile  hypocrites,  who  have  laid  this  stum- 
blingblock  in  men's  way,  shall  one  day  dearly  answer 
for  the  ruin  of  those  whom  it  occasioned  to  fall,  and 
for  thus  exposing  the  credit  and  reputation  of  reli- 
gion to  the  misprisions  of  those  that  do  not  under- 
stand it ;  yet  it  is  a  most  inexcusable  piece  of  folly 
for  men  thus  to  infer  atheistical  conclusions  from  the 
ill  example  of  hypocritical  professors.  For,  in  iht 
first  place,  to  conclude  a  man  an  infidel  because  his 
actions  run  counter  to  the  faith  he  pretends  to,  is 
very  rash  and  fallacious.  For  do  we  not  see  men 
very  often  act  against  their  consciences,  and  fly  in 
the  face  of  their  own  convictions?  Why  may  w^ 
not  then  as  fairly  suppose  those  wicked  actions  we 
ai^e  from  to  be  the  effects  of  an  obstinate  will  as 
of  an  infidel  judgment?  But  suppose  it  were  true, 
that  those  men  were  all  infidels  that  do  thus  act 
against  their  faith,  doth  it  therefore  foUow  that  you 
must  turn  infidel  too  ?  If  it  be  so  unsafe  and  so  un« 
worthy  of  a  man  to  carry  his  brains  in  other  men'd 
heads,  what  a  shame  is  it  to  carry  them  in  other 
men's  heels,  and  to  suffer  his  faith  to  be  led  by  the 
tract  of  their  examples  through  all  the  wild  mazel 
of  irreligion  and  atheism  ! 

But  you  will  say,  by  these  men's  examples  you 
plainly  see  what  a  mystery  of  iniquity  there  is  iii 
religious  pretences :  and  what  then  ?  Must  religion 
be  a  cheat  because  bad  men  play  tricks  with  it,  and 
make  it  a  cloak  for  their  knavery  ?  If  so,  then  thb 
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best  things  in  the  woiid  are  liable  to  suqiiGioii ;  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  so  good  but  what  is  capaUe  of 
being  prostituted  to  very  ill  purposes.  I  confess 
when  we  see  so  many  cheats  acted  under  the  mask 
of  religion,  we  have  just  reason  to  call  it  to  a  more 
severe  examination,  and  to  inquire  more  narnndy 
into  the  proofs  and  evidences  upon  which  it  is 
founded;  but  presently  to  reject  religion,  because 
knaves  and  hypocrites  make  bold  to  disguise  theiBf- 
selves  in  it,  is  every  whit  as  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
as  if  men  should  deny  that  there  is  any  such  virtue 
as  chastity  in  the  world,  because  there  are  commoD 
prostitutes  that  pretend  to  it. 

VIII.  Another  cause  of  atheism  is  divisions  and 
schisms,  formed  out  of  little  opinions  in  religion. 
For  it  is  natural  to  men  to  place  a  great  part  of 
their  religion  in  those  opinions  for  whose  sake  they 
divide  and  separate  from  each  other ;  so  that  if  here- 
after they  happen  to  be  dissatisfied  with  those  opi- 
nions, of  which  they  are  excessively  fond  at  the  pre- 
sent, they  will  be  under  a  great  temptation  to  sus- 
pect religion  itself,  as  if  that  were  as  ill-grounded  as 
those  little  opinions  which  they  laid  so  great  a  stress 
on ;  and  so  after  they  have  run  through  several  sets 
of  opinions,  and  in  fine  have  discovered  them  to  be 
all  delusions,  they  are  ready  to  conclude  religion 
itself  to  be  nothing  but  a  system  of  lies  and  impos- 
tures. For  as  weak  heads  when  they  perceive  the 
battlements  shake  are  apt  to  suspect  the  founda- 
tions ;  so  weak  understandings  will  be  prone  to  sus- 
pect even  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  when  once 
they  perceive  those  darling  notions  totter  which 
they  have  confidently  presumed  to  superstruct  there- 
upon. 
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And  upon  this  account  I  make  no  doubt  but  that 
the  irreligion  of  this  age  is  very  much  to  be  at^ 
tributed  to  the  sects  and  divisions  of  it.  For  how 
many  woful  examples  have  we  of  persons  who  had 
once  a  great  zeal  and  satisfaction  in  religion,  that 
upon  their  causeless  separation  from  the  church's 
communion  have  run  from  sect  to  sect,  and  from 
one  extmvagant  opinion  to  another,  till  at  last,  being 
convinced  of  the  cheats  and  impostures  of  them  all, 
they  have  totally  discarded  religion  itself,  and  made 
their  last  resort  into  atheism.  And  as  separating 
into  parties,  upon  little  differences  in  religion,  ex^ 
poses  the  separatists  themselves  to  great  temptations 
to  atheism,  so  it  doth  those  also  who  are  indifferent 
on  both  sides,  and  stand  engaged  on  neither  part  of 
the  separation.  For  whilst  these  men  behold  the 
state  of  religion  thus  miserably  broken  and  divided, 
and  the  professors  of  it  crumbled  into  so  many  sects 
and  parties,  and  each  party  spitting  fire  and  damna- 
tion at  its  adversary ;  so  that  if  all  say  true,  or  in- 
deed any  two  of  them  in  five  hundred  sects,  which 
there  are  in  the  world,  (and  for  all  I  know  there 
may  be  five  thousand,)  it  is  five  hundred  to  one  but 
that  every  one  is  damned,  because  every  one  damns 
all  but  itself,  and  itself  is  damned  by  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine ;  so  that  it  is  a  mighty  chance  if  in 
so  great  a  volley  of  anathemas,  which  every  one  hath 
leveDed  at  it,  any  one  escape.  When,  I  say,  unen- 
gaged persons,  that  are  not  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  disputable  opinions  that  constitute  these 
sects,  and  the  necessaries  and  essentials  of  religion, 
shall  reflect  upon  this  tumult  and  confusion  of  faiths, 
they  will  be  apt  to  conclude,  without  further  in- 
quiry, that  religion  itself  is  nothing  but  an  infinite 
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maze  of  disputable  opinions,  wherein  men  wander 
about  in  the  dark,  and  justle  and  rencounter  one 
another  without  any  certain  clew  on  either  side  to 
guide  and  direct  their  inquiries ;  under  which  mis- 
apprehension they  will  either  damn  all  religion  for 
a  cheat,  or  hover  about  in  eternal  uncertainty,  not 
knowing  where,  in  so  great  a  confusion  of  religions, 
to  fix  and  settle  their  faith.  And  hereunto,  I  doubt 
not,  is  to  be  attributed  a  great  part  of  the  irreUgion 
of  this  age.  For  while  some  men,  by  running  them- 
selves out  of  breath  in  pursuit  of  those  igne^Jhtmi^ 
or  new  lights,  that  have  broken  and  divided  our 
commuiiion,  have  at  length  quite  tired  out  their 
seal  and  religious  pretences,  and  so  are  at  lengUi 
laid  down  in  the  mire  of  irreligion  and  open  pro- 
faneness ;  others,  by  looking  on,  and  beholding  the 
wild  divisions  which  these  new  lights  have  made, 
have  been  tempted  to  run  away  from  religion  itself, 
as  if  that  were  only  a  labyrinth  of  uncertain  opi- 
nions, contrived  on  purpose  to  distract  and  bewilder 
men's  brains. 

Now  though  the  authors  of  these  divisions,  who- 
soever they  are,  are  doubtless  highly  accountable  to 
God  for  all  that  irreligion  which  attends  them,  yet 
from  hence  for  men  to  draw  atheistical  conclusions 
is  much  more  imputable  to  the  perverseness  of  their 
wiUs,  than  to  the  weakness  of  their  understandings. 

For  in  the  first  place,  what  if  you  have  discovered 
some  opinions  in  religion  to  be  false  and  erroneous, 
of  the  truth  of  which  you  were  once  very  confident ; 
doth  it  therefore  follow,  that  there  is  nothing  certain 
in  religion?  If  so,  you  may  as  well  conclude  that 
there  is  nothing  certain  in  the  mathematics  neither, 
since  some  men  have  been  as  confident  of  the  truth 
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of  fidse  axioms  in  geometry,  as  ever  you  could  be  of 
false  propositions  in  religion.  That  you  were  once 
over-confident  in  a  disputable  matter  was  your  own 
fault  and  folly ;  but  must  it  therefore  follow  that  rdi- 
gion  is  a  cheat,  because  you  have  been  rash  and  in- 
considerate ?  And  what  though  you  once  laid  the 
great  stress  of  your  religion  upon  an  opinion  which 
you  now  discern  is  erroneous,  must  religion  needs 
suffer  for  your  mistake,  and  be  branded  for  an  im- 
posture, because  you  took  that  for  religion  which 
was  not?  For  there  are  a  thousand  propositions, 
about  religion,  which  have  been  zealously  disputed 
for  and  against,  which  have  torn  men  into  sects,  and 
been  the  religion  of  the  separate  communions  they 
have  formed  and  denominated,  that  yet  are  very  re- 
mote superstructures  on  the  true  foundations  of  reli- 
gion, and  may  be  true  or  false,  believed  or  disbe- 
lieved, without  any  damage  to  religion.  And  there- 
fore, before  you  suspect  the  truth  of  religion  itself, 
upon  your  discovering  the  falsehood  of  any  particular 
opinion,  you  ought  in  all  reason  to  consider  whether 
that  opinion  be  so  essential  to  religion  a¥  that  it 
cannot  subsist  without  it ;  for  if  it  be  not,  it  is  the 
most  unreasonable  thing  in  the  world  to  infer  a  sus- 
picion of  the  truth  of  religion  from  the  falsehood  of 
propositions  that  have  little  or  no  dependence  on  it, 
and  to  reject  the  gold  and  the  precious  stones  for 
the  sake  of  the  wood  and  hay  and  stubUe  that  have 
been  superstructed  upon  them.     And  then, 

2.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  men  to  re- 
ject religion,  because  men's  opinions  about  it  hav^ 
been  so  divided  ?  For  if  you  survey  the  several  di- 
visions of  Christians,  you  will  find  they  generalljr^ 
concur  in  all  the  necessary  and  essential  doctrines  of 
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religion,  and  that  the  opinions  wherein  they  divide 
are  for  the  most  part  such  unnecessary  speculations, 
as  that  it  is  almost  indifferent  to  religion  whether 
they  be  true  or  false ;  and  with  what  reason  can  we 
suspect  the  truth  of  necessary  doctrines,  wherein  all 
are  agreed,  because  there  are  disagreements  in  unne- 
cessary ones  ?  Because  there  are  some  propositions 
in  the  mathematics  about  which  the  opinions  of  the 
mathematicians  are  divided,  shall  we  therefore  sus- 
pect the  truth  of  all  those  wherein  they  are  agreed  ? 
For  if  their  disagreement  be  an  argument  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  former,  why  should  not  their  agree- 
ment be  as  good  an  argument  of  the  truth  of  the 
latter  ?  But  how  much  soever  men's  opinions  about 
religion  may  be  divided,  all  that  can  be  thence  in- 
ferred is,  that  some  men  are  mistaken ;  and  while 
some  men  Judge  of  religion  by  their  passions  and  in- 
terests, and  others  by  the  prejudices  of  their  educa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise.  But 
for  men,  in  the  midst  of  such  apparent  causes  of  dif- 
ference, to  resolve  to  be  of  no  religion  till  all  are 
agreed  in  one,  is  just  as  wise  and  as  rational  as  if 
they  should  determine  not  to  go  to  dinner  till  all  the 
clocks  in  the  town  strike  twelve  together. 

IX.  And  lastly,  another  great  cause  of  atheism  is 
the  profane  and  careless  neglect  of  God's  public  wor- 
ship. For  men  of  secular  lives,  whose  minds  are 
always  engaged  in  this  eternal  hurry  of  worldly  af- 
fairs, are  too  prone  to  forget  God,  and  all  their  con- 
cerns in  religion  and  another  world ;  and  even  their 
conversing  so  much  with  these  sensitive  things 
which  are  always  before  them,  and  are  continually 
crowding  in  upon  their  thoughts,  doth  naturally  in- 
dispose them  to  exercise  their  faculties  about  divine 
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■and  spiritual  objects,  and  render  their  minds  ov/VAw 
Pafu^9  uf{fit  and  unable  to  ascend  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  God.  And  therefore  God  hath  appointed  the 
stated  times  of  public  worship,  on  purpose  to  with- 
draw men  from  their  secular  pursuits,  that  so  they 
may  be  at  leisure  to  retire  into  themselves,  to  recol- 
lect their  scattered  thoughts,  and  awake  their  minds 
to  a  sense  of  piety  and  religion ;  which  can  by  no 
way  so  effectually  be  performed  as  by  the  solemni- 
ties of  public  worship,  wherein  our  remembrance  of 
God  is  not  only  refreshed,  and  our  piety  to  him  ex- 
cited and  directed  by  the  public  instructions,  but 
our  natural  sense  of  religion  is  also  actuated  and  in- 
tended by  the  mutual  concurrence  and  example  of 
each  other's  devotion.  Thus,  after  our  religion  hath 
been  slackened  by  our  worldly  cares  and  delights,  it 
is  daily  wound  up  again  by  the  returns  of  our  public 
worship,  and  so  the  sense  of  God  is  still  kept  alive 
in  our  minds.  When  men  therefore  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  public  worship,  and  devote  the  \i(Ay  sea- 
sons of  it  to  their  secular  business  or  pleasures,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  their  sense  of  a  divine 
power,  which  they  seldom  or  never  think  of,  should 
by  degrees  decay  and  wear  off;  and  that  that  being 
extinguished,  they  should  sink  into  irreligion  and 
atheism.  For  when  once  men  have  worn  out  their 
sense  of  a  Deity,  and,  as  the  consequence  of  that^  are 
broke  loose  from  all  the  ties  and  obligations  of  con- 
science, they  can  have  no  other  principle  but  atheism 
to  warrant  their  actions  ;  and  when  once  they  have 
abandoned  all  sense  and  remembrance  of  God,  so 
that  he  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts,  they  are  in  a  fair 
forwardness  to  infidelity.  For  though  as  yet  they 
do  not  actually  disbelieve  his  existence,  so  neither 
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do  they  actually  believe  it :  for  how  should  they  ac*^ 
tuaUy  believe  that  which  they  have  no  sense  or 
thought  of  ?  60  that  in  this  insensible  state  their 
faith  is  concerned  neither  one  way  nor  the  other, 
nor  are  they  at  all  solicitous  whether  there  be  a  God 
or  no.  Thusy  from  their  profieme  neglect  of  God's 
worship,  men  naturally  slide  into  an  habitual  sense- 
lessness and  incogitancy  of  him ;  and  from  thence  to 
not  believing :  and  from  thence  to  disbelieving  him 
is  an  easy  and  almost  necessary  transition. 

Of  the  truth  of  which  the  age  we  live  in  will  fur- 
nish us  with  too  many  sorrowful  instances.  For  as 
this  nation,  which  hath  been  always  remarked  for  a 
grave,  serious,  and  religious  genius,  was  never  so  ge- 
nerally tainted  with  atheism  as  now ;  so  neither  was 
it  ever  chargeable  with  such  a  general  neglect  of  the 
public  worship  of  Grod,  which  for  several  ages  after 
the  reformation  was  duly  frequented  and  devoutly 
celebrated,  till,  by  the  prevalence  of  our  restless  sects 
and  factions,  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  gra- 
dually weakened,  and  at  last  totally  destroyed;  in 
the  happy  days  before  which,  the  families  of  each 
parish  went  hand  in  hand  together  to  the  house  of 
Grod,  and  with  one  heart  and  voice  celebrated  his 
praise  and  worship;  and  to  absent  oneself  ordina- 
rily from  the  public  assemblies  was  hardly  consistent 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a  Christian.  By  which 
means  their  natural  sense  and  dread  of  the  divine 
power  being  continually  awakened  and  revived, 
they  were  not  only  secured  by  it  from  all  atheistical 
impressions,  but  also  animated  and  excited  to  a 
pious  and  sober  conversation.  But  the  spirit  of 
schism  prevailing  against  the  power  and  discipline 
of  the  church,  till  it  had  utterly  disabled  it  from  re- 
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straining  the  wantonness  of  that  crooked  and  per- 
verse generation ;  some  incorporated  themselves  into 
separate  communions,  and  others,  under  pretence  of 
so  doing,  withdrew  from  the  public  assemblies  to  the 
common  resorts  of  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  de^ 
bauchery ;  and  whilst  the  masters  took  the  liberty 
of  conscience  to  go  to  conventicles,  the  servants, 
pretending  to  be  of  a  different  persuasion,  assumed 
the  liberty  of  will  to  go  to  taverns  and  alehouses ; 
insomuch  that  it  grew  a  common  observation,  that 
there  have  been  more  young  people  debauched  on 
the  Lord's  day  than  all  the  week  after,  whilst,  under 
pretence  of  joining  with  a  different  communion,  they 
have  taken  occasion  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  inspection  of  their  parents  and  masters.  And 
tUl  once  our  schisms  and  divisions  are  cured,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  prevent  this  ill  practice,  unless  we 
will  be  so  unjust  as  to  deny  that  liberty  of  con- 
science to  our  servants,  which  with  so  much  cla^ 
mour  and  confidence  we  demand  of  our  governors. 
And  thus  by  degrees  profaneness  hath  insinuated 
itself  under  the  covert  of  schism,  and  liberty  of  con- 
science became  a  common  sanctuary  for  the  licen- 
tious neglect  and  contempt  of  God's  worship,  till  at 
last  it  grew  so  common  and  fashionable,  that  it  al- 
most ceased  to  be  scandalous.  Yea,  so  far  at  length 
hath  this  impious  humour  prevailed,  that  to  go  to 
church,  and  be  devout,  is  among  too  many  men 
grown  a  note  of  disgrace,  and  the  character  of  a 
priestridden  fool ;  and  a  man  is  hardly  looked  upon 
as  fit  for  genteel  conversation,  that  knows  any  other 
use  of  a  holiday,  but  only  to  be  at  leisure  to  lie 
abed,  or  to  game  or  drink  and  debauch ;  by  which 
neglect  and  contempt  of  the  worship  of  Ood,  that 
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natural  sense  of  him,  which  should  have  been  quidc- 
ened  and  cherished  by  it,  hath  been  gradually  worn 
out  of  men's  minds ;  the  consequence  of  which  is 
all  that  atheism  and  infidelity  that  overspreads  this 
present  age.     For  when  once  men  have  renounced 
the  worship  of  God,  and  in  consequence  are  aban- 
doned of  their  natural  sense  of  his  majesty,  they  are 
upon  the  brink  of  atheism,  into  which  their  own 
vile  kists,  whose  interest  it  is  that  there  should  be  no 
Grod,  will  easily  precipitate  them.     But,  alas !  how 
ridiculous  as  well  as  impious  it  is  for  men  to  take 
occasion  from  their  own  neglect  of  God's  worship 
to  renounce  the  belief  of  his  being !  What  is  this  but 
to  tail  one  folly  to  another,  and  to  second  extrava- 
gance with  madness  ?  It  would  make  one  amazed  to 
think  that  ever  reasonable  beings  should  be  so  be- 
sotted, as  to  live  in  a  world  over  which  an  almighty 
Being  presides,  who  sees  all  their  actions,  and  in 
whose  hands  all  events  are  which   concern   them, 
and  even  the  everlasting  fate  of  their  souls,  and  yet 
take  no  more  notice  of  him,  pay  no  more  respect  or 
veneration  to  him,  than  if  he  were  the  merest  trifle 
or  most  insignificant  cipher  in  the  whole  creation. 
But  sure,  when  men   have  been  guilty  of  such  a 
black   and  horrid  impiety,  one  would   think  their 
wisest  course  for  the  time  to  come  should  be  to  re- 
pent of  it,  and  to  endeavour  to  compensate  for  their 
past  profaneness  by  the  strictness  and  sincerity  of 
their  future  devotion :  but  for  men  to  proceed  from 
neglecting  God's  worship  to  denying  his  being,  is  to 
do  worse  because  they  have  done  ill,  and  thereby  to 
inflame  the  provocation,  as  if  they  were  resolved  to 
render  their  condition  desperate,  because  they  have 
been  so  foolhardy  as  to  render  it  dangerous. 
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And  thus  I  have  given  a  short  account  of  the  com- 
mon causes  of  atheism,  which,  you  see,  are  all  deriv- 
ed from  men's  wills,  and  not  from  their  reason.  For 
this  I  do  most  firmly  believe,  that  the  arguments  of 
God's  existence  are  so  plain  and  convincing,  that  no 
man  ever  was  or  can  be  an  atheist  without  some  in- 
excusable fault  in  his  will. 


SECT.  11. 

Of  the  inexcusable  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  atheism. 

jL  he  next  thing  I  proposed  was  to  endeavour  to 
confirm  and  establish  this  great  principle  of  religion, 
viz.  the  belief  of  a  Crod,  by  representing  the  great 
folly  and  unreasonableness  of  atheism.  In  discours- 
ing of  which  I  shall  meddle  no  more  than  needs 
must  with  the  proofs  and  arguments  of  a  Deity ;  be^ 
cause,  as  I  have  shewed  before,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
arguments  that  men  turn  atheists,  but  for  want  of 
consideration  and  an  honest  wUl ;  and  that  the  bias 
that  carries  them  towards  infidelity  is  not  in  their 
understandings,  but  in  their  wills  and  affections ;  that 
it  is  only  their  partiality  to  their  lusts  that  inclines 
them  to  atheism ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  are 
so  ready  to  believe  there  is  no  God  is,  because  they 
wish  in  their  hearts  that  there  were  none.  To  esta- 
blish the  belief  of  a  God,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  represent  the  foUy  and  unreasonableness  of  men's 
being  partial  on  the  side  of  atheism,  supposing  it 
were  disputable  whether  there  be  a  Grod  or  no ;  and 
this  will  evidently  appear  in  the  following  particu- 
lars: 

I.  The  atheist  concludes  against  the  dignity  of 
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human  nature,  and  renders  it  not  only  mean  but  ri- 
diculous. 

II.  He  concludes  against  the  very  being  and  wdl- 
being  of  human  society. 

III.  He  concludes  against  that  which  is  the  maia 
support  and  comfort  of  human  life. 

IV.  He  concludes  for  that  s^  of  the  questicHi 
which  is  infinitely  the  most  unsafe  and  hazardous. 

V.  He  concludes  for  the  unsafest  side  of  the  ques* 
tion  upon  the  highest  uncertainties. 

VI.  He  plainly  contradicts  himself  in  his  conclu- 
sion. 

I.  The  atheist  concludes  against  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  thereby  renders  it  not  only  mean 
but  ridiculous.  For  the  chief  worth  and  dignity  of 
human  nature  consists  in  its  relation  to  God,  without 
whom  its  noUest  and  most  excellent  faculties  are  in 
a  great  measure  useless  and  insignificant :  for  if  there 
be  no  God,  the  objects  of  our  five  senses  are  the  sole 
entertainment  of  our  understanding  and  will,  and  we 
have  no  other  use  of  these  mighty  faculties,  (which, 
if  there  were  any  such  thing  as  an  infinite  truth  and 
goodness,  are  naturally  capable  of  enjoying  them,)  but 
bnly  to  consult  and  choose  the  gratifications  of  our 
sense  and  the  pleasures  of  this  perishing  body.  For, 
excepting  God,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a 
spiritual  enjoyment,  no  good  to  be  found  but  what 
is  prepared  to  entertain  the  boundless  liquorishness 
of  our  carnal  appetites ;  and  had  we  none  but  such 
as  these  to  consult  for,  our  reason,  which  is  the 
crown  and  glory  of  our  natures,  would  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  cater  for  our  flesh,  and  we  should 
have  an  understanding  and  will  to  no  other  purpose 
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but  to  enable  us  to  play  the  brutes  with  more  skill 
and  sagacity.  And  indeed,  setting  God  aside,  we  are 
so  far  from  having  the  advantage  of  brutes,  by  being 
rational,  that  we  are  rather  so  much  the  more 
wretched  and  despicable  than  they.  For  as  for  the 
happiness  of  this  life,  which  wholly  consists  of  sen- 
sual good,  the  senses  and  appetites  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  beasts  that  perish  are  sufficient  for 
the  enjoyment  of  it ;  and  with  these  we  might  relish 
it  as  well  without  our  reason  as  with  it :  we  might 
eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  and  ei^oy  all  the  pleasures 
of  a  brute,  with  as  much  gust  «nd  savour  as  we  do 
now  with  our  reason.  For  if  we  were  brutes,  we 
should  do  as  brutes  do ;  we  should  weary  ourselves 
no  longer  with  vain  pursuits,  nor  vex  ourselves  with 
fruitless  expectations,  nor  torment  ourselves  with  the 
fears  of  a  disappointment ;  but  even  take  our  plea- 
sures when  our  appetites  craved  them,  and  they 
freely  oiOfered  themselves  to  our  enjoyment.  And 
though  our  reason  doth  sometimes  cook  the  enjoy- 
ments of  our  sense,  and  give  them  a  higher  relbh 
and  luxury,  yet  this  advantage  is  very  much  out- 
weighed by  the  many  regrets,  and  remorses,  and 
stinging  reflections  it  intermingles  with  our  plea- 
sures :  so  that  had  we  only  the  faculties  of  brutes, 
I  am  verily  persuaded  we  should  more  sincerely  en- 
joy the  happiness  of  the  brutal  nature,  but  to  be  sure 
we  should  bear  our  miseries  with  much  more  ease 
and  cheerfulness.  For  supposing  there  is  no  God, 
our  reason  can  afford  us  no  solid  support  under  any 
calamity ;  the  main  ailments  of  comforts,  as  I  shall 
shew  by  and  by,  being  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  God  and  his  providence ;  which  being  taken  away, 
I  doubt  not  but  we  should  bear  our  miseries  without 
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our  reason  much  better  than  with  it.  Fcnt  then  we 
should  neither  be  terrified  at  the  approach  of  them, 
nor  tormented  with  despair  under  them ;  then  we 
should  neither  multiply  them  with  false  opinions, 
nor  enrage  them  with  bitter  reflections  on  the  causes 
of  them ;  but,  whenever  they  happen,  bear  them  as 
beasts  do,  without  any  other  pain  or  uneasiness  thaa 
what  they  necessarily  impressed  on  our  senses;  which 
would  render  them  a  thousand  times  more  tolerable 
to  us  than  all  our  arguments  can  do,  supposing  we 
have  no  God  nor  providence  to  argue  from. 

ScT  that  were  that  true  which  the  atheist  con- 
cludes for,  viz.  That  there  is  no  Grod,  it  would  follow, 
that  reason  in  a  man  serves  to  no  other  purpose  but 
to  render  him  more  wretched  and  despicable.  If 
there  be  a  God  indeed,  our  rational  faculties  are  of 
excellent  use ;  as  having  an  object  commensurate  to 
their  widest  capacities,  and  every  way  fit  and  worthy 
to  employ  and  exercise  them ;  an  infinite  truth  for 
our  understanding  to  dive  into,  and  an  infinite  good 
for  our  wills  and  affections  to  pursue  and  embrace. 
But  if  there  be  nothing  to  be  enjoyed  by  us,  but 
what  is  carnal  and  sensual,  our  reason  is  so  far  from 
being  our  ornament  and  perfection^  that  it  is  the 
plague  and  disgrace  of  our  natures. 

For  for  any  nature  to  have  more  faculties  than 
what  are  necessary  to  its  happiness  is  monstrous; 
and  therefore,  had  we  nothing  to  enjoy  but  the  hap- 
piness of  brutes,  it  would  be  a  deformity  to  our  na- 
tures to  have  the  faculties  of  angels ;  because  these 
faculties  would  be  in  vain,  there  being  no  adequate 
object  in  the  nature  of  things  to  employ  and  enter- 
tain them.  So  that  were  the  doctrine  of  the  atheist 
true,  it  would  cashier  our  reason  for  a  vain  and  use- 
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less  faculty ;  a  thing  that  serves  our  nature  to  little 
other  purpose  but  only  to  vex  and  disquiet  it.  And 
what  man,  that  hath  any  regard  or  reverence  for  him- 
self, would  ever  be  fond  of  a  belief  that  thus  sinks 
and  depreciates  him,  and  lays  the  glory  of  his  nature 
in  the  dust  ?  For  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  Grod, 
it  is  as  true  that  man  is  a  most  despicable  creature, 
that  his  reason,  upon  which  he  so  much  values  him- 
self, is  a  frivolous  and  impertinent  faculty ;  a  faculty 
that  can  serve  him  to  no  higher  purpose  than  only  to 
be  a  cook  and  a  tailor  to  his  body,  to  study  sauces 
and  fashions  for  it ;  and  that,  while  it  serves  him  in 
this,  disserves  him  in  a  thousand  other  instances,  in 
mingling  his  pleasures  with  gall  and  wormwood, 
with  fears  and  impatiences,  anxieties  and  remorses ; 
and  in  aggravating  and  putting  stings  into  his  griefs 
and  calamities.  So  that  when  all  is  done,  the  only 
thing  that  makes  it  worth  the  while  for  a  man  to  be 
reasonable  is,  that  there  is  a  Being  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion to  be  known  and  loved,  and  imitated  and  adored 
by  him ;  and  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  blessed 
Being  is  infinitely  to  undervalue  ourselves,  and  to 
eclipse  the  glory  and  dignity  of  our  natures.  So 
that  by  being  partial  to  atheism  we  are  partial  to 
our  own  shame  and  disgrace,  and  industriously  con- 
sult the  reproach  and  infamy  of  human  nature :  for 
the  Devil  himself  cannot  affix  a  blacker  scandal  on 
our  reason  than  what  is  implied  in  this  assertion^ 
That  there  is  no  God. 

And  as  it  lays  the  greatest  reproach  upon  our  na- 
ture, so  it  likewise  renders  us  the  most  ridiculous  of 
all  beings.  For  there  are  certain  affections  inter- 
woven with  human  nature,  which,  if  there  be  no 
God,  are  shamefully  ridiculous ;  such  as  the  dread  of 
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invisible  powers,  the  sense  of  good  and  evil»  and  the 
anxious  expectation  of  a  judgment  to  come;  all 
which  are  so  deeply  inlaid  in  our  beings,  as  that  witb 
all  our  arts  and  reasoning  we  cannot  totaUy  eraae 
them.  And  even  the  atheists  themselves,  who  have 
tried  all  possiUe  ways  of  extinguishing  them,  have 
found  by  experience  that  the  utmost  they  can  do  is 
to  damp  and  stupify  them  at  present ;  but  that  m 
despite  of  them  they  will  revive  and  awake  again 
when  death  or  danger  approaches  them.  Now  how 
ridiculous  are  these  affections  in  human  natures^  if 
there  be  no  such  being  as  a  Grod !  For  upon  this  sup- 
posal,  we  have  passions  that  have  no  objects  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
move  and  affect  them  but  wild  chimeras,  flying  dra- 
gons, and  castles  in  the  air ;  and  whereas  all  other 
beings  have  real  objects  in  nature  corresponding  to 
their  several  instincts  and  affections,  (for  so  the  hare 
hath  a  natural  dread  of  a  dog,  the  sheep  of  a  wolf, 
the  mouse  of  a  cat,  the  toad  of  a  spider,  all  the  ob- 
jects of  which  dread  have  a  real  existence,)  poor  silly 
man,  supposing  there  is  no  God,  naturally  trembles 
at  an  invisible  nothing,  and  is  horribly  afraid  of  the 
shadow  of  an  imagination.  So  that  if  the  atheist's 
opinion  were  true,  the  ape,  that  looks  pale  at  the 
sight  of  a  snail,  and  flies  as  if  he  feared  lest  that 
slow  creature  should  overtake  and  devour  him,  would 
be  a  great  deal  less  ridiculous  than  timorous  man, 
whose  nature  is  thus  bagged  with  frightful  imagina- 
tions of  invisible  powers  and  a  judgment  to  come. 

And  what  man  that  hath  any  reverence  for  the 
human  nature  within  him  would  ever  suffer  himself 
to  bo  bril)ed  for  an  opinion  that  doth  not  only  under- 
value, but  deride  and  ridicule  it.     Should  you  hear 
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yourself  branded  with  a  contemptible  character,  or 
ranked  among  apes  or  any  such  ridiculous  animals, 
you  would  doubtless  be  so  far  from  courting  the  au- 
thor of  it,  that  you  would  resent  it  as  a  great  affront, 
and  think  yourselves  obliged  in  honour  to  return  the 
provocation ;  and  yet  for  the  sake  of  a  few  base  lusts, 
which  are  the  shame  and  scandal  of  your  natures, 
you  espouse  the  cause  of  atheism,  though  it  derides 
and  affronts  you  to  your  face,  and  stains  the  glory  of 
your  natures  with  the  most  contemptible  and  ridicu- 
lous character  in  the  world. 

II.  The  atheist  concludes  against  the  very  being 
and  well-being  of  human  society.  For  the  soul  that 
penetrates  through  all  human  society,  and  compacts 
and  unites  it  in  a  r^ular  body,  is  religion,  or  the 
sense  and  acknowledgment  of  a  divine  power,  with- 
out which  all  the  parts  of  the  corporation  of  man- 
kind, like  the  members  of  a  dead  body,  must  neces- 
sarily disband  and  fly  abroad  into  atoms.  For  a 
formed  society,  which  is  an  united  multitude,  con- 
sists in  the  harmony  and  consent  of  its  members 
mutually  united  by  laws  and  agreements,  and  dis^ 
posed  into  a  regular  subordination  to  one  another, 
neither  of  which  can  any  human  society  long  con- 
tinue, without  the  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  a 
God. 

For  without  this,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  parts  of  any  society  should  continue  united 
by  laws  and  agreement.  For  it  is  from  the  belief 
of  a  God  that  all  the  obligations  of  conscience  are 
derived;  so  that  take  away  that,  and  these  must 
dissolve ;  and  when  the  obligations  of  conscience  are 
dissolved,  there  is  nothing  but  men's  temporal  in« 
terests  can  oblige  them  to  conform  to  those  laws  and 
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mutual  agreenients  by  which  diey  are  united  to  oae 
another.     And  if  it  be  their  interest  onfy  tfait 
obliges  them  to  be  just  and  faithfiil  to  tlueir  Bratasl 
agreements,  they  will  be  equally  ofaligBd  to  be  uigait 
and  unfaithfuU  whenever  it  ia  their  intftreat  to  besa 
So  that  this  principle,  wfaidi  oaHy  obligea  them  to  be 
honest  while  it  is  for  their  advantage,  will  aa  effiso- 
tually  oUige  them  to  be  knaves  whenever  the  esse 
is  altered;  and  things  being  reduced  to  thia  issuer 
there  remains  no  foundation  of  trust  and  mutosi 
confidence  among  men.     F<nr  what  can  any  man'i 
-promise  signify,  if  he  be  under  no  obligation  bat 
interest?  To  be  sure,  if  it  be  finr  his  interest,  he 
will  do  what  he  says  without  any  promise ;  but  if  it 
be  not,  what  promise  can  oblige  him  ?  You  will  say» 
it  is  his  interest  to  keep  his  word,  because  otherwise 
he  will  forfeit  his  reputation  for  the  future:  but 
pray  what  reputation  can  a  man  have  to  fm*feit,  thiit 
owns  no  other  law  or  obligation  but  his  interest? 
•or  who  wUl  ever  presume  upon  that  man's  word 
and  engagement,  whose  avowed  principle  it  is  to  be 
bonest  no  longer  than  be  can  gain  by  it?    Thus 
atheism,  you  see,  resolves  all  our  obligations  into  our 
worldly  interest,  which  is  so  fickle  and  muteUe  a 
principle,  so  dependent  upon  chance  and  the  incon- 
stancies of  fortune,  that  there  is  no  hold  to  be  taken 
of  those  that  are  governed  by  it.     For  that  which  is 
their  interest  to-day  may  be  their  disadvantage  to- 
morrow ;  and  if  it  should  so  happen,  they  must  steer 
a  contrary  course,  or  else  act  contrary  to  their  lead- 
ing principle.     So  that  for  men  to  trust  each  other 
upon  this  tickle  principle  is  all  one  as  to  rely  upon 
the  constancy  of  a  weathercock,  which  every  con- 
trary wind  turns  to  a  contrary  position.    And  things 
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being  once  reduced  to  this  issue,  that  men  can  place 
no  trust  or  confidence  in  one  another,  their  society 
will  soon  become  their  greatest  plague  and  vexation. 
For  every  man  will  be  forced  to  stand  upon  his 
guard  against  every  man,  and  keep  himself  reserved 
and  retired  within  himself;  till  at  last,  out  of  mu- 
tual distrust  and  jealousy  of  one  another,  they  are 
forced  to  withdraw  their  society,  and  to  live  apart 
in  several  dens,  for  fear  of  being  entrapped  and  de- 
voured by  each  other. 

And  as  atheism  cuts  in  sunder  those  ligaments  of 
mutual  trust  and  agreement  by  which  the  parts  of 
human  society  are  united ;  so  it  also  dissolves  that 
regular  subordination  that  is  between  them.  Plu- 
tarch observes  in  his  treatise  against  Colot,  IloXi^  ov 

IMi  toKU  fJLoWcv.  ^ojcfxivg  x»p/^,  fi  voXireia  t^^  vepi  SeSv  io^ri^ 
awupeBeiayjf  vavTmaai^  (rvarao'iv  Xal3eTvy  ^  Xafiovaa  'n^p^o'a/. 

i.  e.  It  seems  to  be  more  possible  for  a  city  to  stand 
without  ground,  than  for  a  commonwealth  to  subsist 
and  continue  without  the  belief  of  a  God ;  which  is 
indeed  the  only  firm  foundation  whereupon  all  go- 
vernment and  society  depends.  For  if  there  be  no 
God,  what  should  oblige  any  to  own  any  superior,  or 
pay  any  submission  ?  And  if  his  interest  be  his  only 
obligation  to  his  superiors,  whenever  he  can  mend 
his  fortune  by  rebelling  against  them,  that  very  same 
interest  which  at  present  restrains  him  from  it  will 
with  equal  force  invite  him  to  it.  Nor  will  it  signify 
any  thing  that  we  are  obliged  to  the  contrary  by 
oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance :  for  if  it  be  our  in- 
terest to  be  faithful  to  the  government,  our  own  pru- 
dence and  discretion  will  oblige  us  to  it  without 
such  oaths  as  well  as  with  them  ;  but  if  it  be  not  our 
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interest,  and  this  be  the  only  principle  that  obliges 
us,  no  oath  or  engagement  can  hold  us.  So  that  is 
this  state  of  things  all  the  security  that  govemon 
can  have  of  their  subjects  is,  that  they  will  not  rebd 
when  they  are  not  able ;  but  as  soon  as  they  think  it 
safe,  to  be  sure  they  will  think  it  lawfiil;  whidi 
being  once  admitted,  will  undermine  the  very  foun- 
dation of  government,  and  utterly  dissolve  that  re- 
gular subordination  by  which  human  society  is  sup- 
ported. Whereas  admitting  that  the  laws  of  oar 
prince  are  bound  upon  us  by  the  authority  of  a 
sovereign  Lord  who  can  render  us  eternally  happy  or 
miserable,  we  are  obliged  to  obey  him  by  all  that  we 
can  hope  or  fear,  and  have  all  the  engagements  to 
loyalty  that  the  reflections  on  a  happy  or  miseraUe 
eternity  can  lay  upon  us.  What  a  prodigious  folly 
is  it  therefore  for  men  to  embrace  atheism  as  their 
interest,  which  doth  thus  directly  tend  to  deprive  us 
of  all  the  comforts  of  society,  by  involving  us  in  eter- 
nal confusions  and  disorders !  For  if  once  we  take 
away  mutual  trust  and  government  from  the  world, 
both  which  have  a  necessary  dependence  on  the  be- 
lief of  a  Grod,  we  break  all  the  harmony  of  human 
society,  and  convert  it  into  a  commonwealth  of  can- 
nibals. And  what  man  in  his  wits  could  ever  be 
fond  of  an  opinion  that  proclaims  open  war  with 
mankind,  and  is  pregnant  with  consequents  so  fatal 
and  destructive  to  the  world  ?  Can  we  think  it  more 
advantageous  to  us  that  atheism  should  be  true,  than 
that  human  society  should  l>e  upheld  and  perpe- 
tuated ?  Or  are  the  pleasures  we  reap  from  the  lusts 
which  incline  us  to  atheism  comparably  so  valuable 
as  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  us  from  being  formed 
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and  united  into  r^ular  corporations?  If  not,  how 
apparently  do  we  engage  against  our  own  interest, 
when  we  espouse  the  cause  of  irreligion ! 

in.  The  atheist  concludes  against  that  which  is 
the  inain  support  and  comfort  of  human  life.     For 
while  we  are  in  this  world  our  best  and  securest 
condition  is  exposed  to  a  world  of  sad  and  uncom- 
fortable accidents,  which  we  have  neither  the  wis- 
dom to  foresee  nor  the  power  to  prevent:  so  far  are 
we  from  being  self^fficient  as  to  our  worldly  hap- 
piness, that  there  are  a  thousand  causes  upon  which 
we  depend  for  it  that  are  not  in  our  power  to  dis- 
pose of:  and  in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  wherein 
we  are  continually  bandied  to  and  fro,  and  made  the 
game  of  inconstant  fortune,  what  quiet  or  security 
can  we  enjoy  within  ourselves  without  believing  that 
there  is  a  God  at  the  helm,  that  steadily  overrules 
all  events  that  concern  us,  and  steers  and  directs 
them  by  the  invariable  compass  of  his  own  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  ?  For  considering  how  poor 
and  indigent  our  nature  is,  how  we  are  fain  to  seek 
abroad,  and  to  go  a  begging  from  door  to  door  for 
our  happiness;  how  we  depend  upon  tAiance,  and 
are  secure  of  nothing  we  possess,  or  desire,  or  hope 
for ;  how  prone  we  are  to  be  alarmed  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  sad  futurity,  and  to  magnify  distant  evils 
in  our  own  apprehensions ;  how  apt  we  are  to  ag- 
gravate our  miseries  by  our  impatience-  and  despair, 
and  to  pill  our  enjoyments  by  expecting  more  from 
them   than  their  natures  will  afibrd:    considering 
these  things,  I  say,  which  way  can  we  turn  our^ 
selves  without  a  God  ?  or  where  can  we  repose  our 
restless   thoughts  but   in   his  providence?  Verily, 
could  I  be  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  no  God, 
VOL.  I.     •  N  n 
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I  should  look  upon  human  nature,  in  its  perfect  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  most  forlorn  and  abandoned  put 
of  the  creation,  and  wish  that  I  had  had  the  luck  to 
be  of  any  other  species  than  that  of  a  rational  ani- 
maL     For  in  the  state  I  am,  I  find  myself  liable  to 
a  thousand  dangers  against  which  I  ha^e  no  sanc- 
tuary, and  under  which  I  have  no  support,  if  there 
be  no  Grod  to  govern  the  world ;  and  having  such  a 
dismal  prospect  of  things  before  me,  and  a  husj 
mind  within  me,  that  will  be  continually  working 
on  and  aggravating  the  evils  of  it,  what  can  I  do 
with  myself,  or  how  can  I  enjoy  myself,  without  a 
God  to  rely  on  ?  Upon  the  supposal  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  governs  the  world,  I  can  easily  relieve  my- 
self under  the  most  dismal  apprehensions;  I  can 
fiairly  conclude,  and  safely  depend  on  it,  that  if  I 
take  care,  by  my  submission  to  Grod's  wiU,  to  make 
him  my  friend,  he  will  either  prevent  the  evils  I  ap- 
prehend, or  support  me  under  them,  or  convert  them 
to  my  good ;  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  set  my 
heart  at  ease,  and  instate  me  in  a  quiet  enjoyment 
of  mysdf.     But  now  by  giving  up  the  belief  of  a 
God,  I  throw  away  all  these  considerations,  and 
leave  myself  utterly  destitute  and  supportless.     For 
what  solid  ground  of  support  can  I  have,  when  I 
have  no  manner  of  security,  either  that  the  evils  I 
dread  shall  be  prevented,  or  that  I  shall  have  a  pro- 
portionable strength  to  bear  them,  or  that  I  shall 
ever  reap  any  good  or  advantage  from  them ;  with- 
out which  considerations,  eveiy  evil  that  threatens 
or  befalls  me  is  pure  unmingled  misery,  against  which 
there  is  no  fence  or  cordial  in  reason  or  philosophy. 
For  suppose  I  should  agree  with  the  ancient  moral- 
ists, that  every  ill  accident  that  befalls  me  is  fatal,  as 
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being  the  effect  of  some  necessary  cause  that  is  with* 
out  my  power  or  disposal,  and  therefore  it  is  unrea- 
sonable for  me  to  grieve  at  it :  this  will  be  so  far 
from  any  way  mollifying  the  anguish  of  my  mind, 
that  it  will  rather  enrage  and  inflame  it.     For  that 
my  calamity  is  fatal,  so  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
avoid  or  remove  it,  is  rather  an  aggravation  than  a 
diminution  of  it.    Or  suppose  I  should  reason  as  the 
same  moralists  otherwhiles  do.  Why  should  I  grieve 
at  the  evils  that  befall  me,  when,  alas !  my  grief  will 
be  so  far  from  lessening  them,  that  it  wiU  rather  in- 
crease  and  multiply  them,  contribute  new  venom  to 
their  stings,  and  render  them  more  pungent  and 
dolorous?  what  a  faint  cordial  would  it  be  to  my 
oppressed  mind,  to  consider  that  my  grief  will  but 
augment  my  load!   It  is  some  ease  to  a  dejected 
soul  to  vent  its  griefi  in  moans  and  lamentations, 
which,  whilst  she  seeks  to  smother  in  a  sullen  si- 
lence, like  imprisoned  wind,  will  breed  a  colick  in 
her  bowels :  and  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  that  I  must 
deny  myself  the  only  solace  of  a  miserable  man,  for 
fear  of  augmenting  my  misery  ?  Again,  suppose  I 
should  reason  thus  with  the  same  authors,  that  afflic- 
tions are  indifferent  things,  and  in  themselves  neither 
good  nor  evil,  but  indifferently  improveable  into  mis- 
chiefs or  benefits ;  this,  I  confess,  were  a  good  argu- 
ment, supposing  that  the  affliction  came  from  a  good 
God,  who  can  extract  good  out  of  all  evils,  and  ren- 
der the  rankest  poison  medicinal ;  but  otherwise  you 
will  find  it  is  but  a  cold  comfort  to  call  your  misery 
by  another  name :  for  if  there  be  no  God  to  temper 
our  evils,  and  to  ordain  and  direct  them  to  wise  and 
good  ends,  we  shall  find  in  the  issue  they  will  prove 

N  n  2 
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themselves  evils  to  us,  by  what  soft  name  soever 
we  may  call  them.    Again,  and  to  name  no  moxt^ 
suppose  I  should  reason  thus ;  that  to  bear  afflictioiiB 
with  an  unconcerned  mind  is  brave,  and  manly,  and 
generous;  that  it  is  an  argument  of  a  great  and 
heroic  mind,  that  hath  raised  itsdf  above  the  reaA 
of  misfortunes :  I  readily  confess  so  it  is,  supposing 
a  man  hath  good  reason  thus  to  bear  his  afflicrinms 
which  is  the  question  in  debate,  £ar  then  it  is  the 
triumph  of  reason  over  passion,  and  an  illustrious 
instance  of  a  well-fortified  mind ;  but  if  we  have  no 
reason  for  it,  all  these  glorious  words,  generoms^ 
brave^  &c.  are  nothing  but  empty  flash,  and  mere 
rhodomontado.     For,  for  a  man  to  be  unconcerned 
with  evils  without  reason,  is  so  far  from  being  ge^ 
nerous  and  brave,  that  it  is  an  argument  of  his 
brutal  stupidity  and  foolliardiness.     But  yet,  sup- 
posing that  there  is  no  God,  these  are  the  main 
arguments  we  have  to  support  ourselves  under  any 
calamity.     But,  alas !  such  real  griefs  of  ours  are 
not  to  be  redressed  with  petty  sayings  and  grave 
sentences,  which,  though  they  may  look  takingly  at 
a  distance,  will,  when  we  come  to  apply  and  expe- 
rience them,  force  us  to  pronounce  as  Job  did  of  his 
friends ;    Miserable  comforters  are   ye  aU^   and 
physicians  of  no  value.    So  that  were  we  left  desti- 
tute  of  God   and   a  providence,  and  of  all  those 
blessed  supports  we  derive  from  thence,  we  were  of 
all  creatures  the  most  miserable.     For  in  this  state 
of  things  we  are  compassed  about  with  miseries  and 
misfortunes,  and,  which  without  God  is  our  greatest 
misfortune,  we  have  a  thing  called  reason  within 
our  breast  which  is  very  ingenious  in  giving  stings 
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4|0  our  miseries,  and  vexing  us  with  cutting  reflec- 
tions on  them,  but  it  is  not  able  to  qualify  one  grief, 
or  minister  one  dram  of  solid  comfort  to  us. 
•  But  when  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  God,  there  are 
such  vast  and  innumerable  comforts  flowing  down  to 
us,  from  the  consideration  of  his  nature  and  provi- 
dence, as  are  sufficient,  not  only  to  allay  our  sorrows, 
but  to  convert  them  into  joys  and  triumphs.  For  in 
him  we  behold  not  only  an  infinite  wisdom,  that 
always  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  but  also  an  infinite 
goodness,  that  always  wiUs  what  it  knows  to  be  so, 
and  an  infinite  power  that  always  does  what  it  wills : 
and  whilst  we  see  and  consider  this,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  can  happen  amiss  to  us ;  welcome  pain, 
welcome  pleasure,  welcome  loss,  welcome  gain,  wel- 
come disgrace,  welcome  honour :  for  if  we  have  but 
Grod  our  friend  we  may  securely  depend  upon  it,  that 
whatsoever  befalls  us  is  best  for  us. 

Who  but  a  madman  therefore  would  ever  espouse 
the  cause  of  atheism,  or  make  it  his  interest  to  ex- 
clude Gk)d  out  of  the  world  ?  Indeed  were  he  an  en- 
vious, malicious,  or  tjrrannical  being,  that  repined  at 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  watched  all  op- 
portunities to  plague  or  destroy  them,  it  were  but 
reasonable  we  should  endeavour  to  quit  our  minds 
of  the  belief  of  him ;  but  to  imagine  it  our  interest 
to  believe  there  is  no  such  being  in  the  world  as  a 
good  God,  that  out  of  the  immense  benignity  of  his 
nature  espouses  our  interest  and  takes  care  of  our 
happiness ;  that  understands  our  wants  and  compas- 
sionates our  sufferings,  and  is  able  and  willing  to 
support  and  relieve  us ;  that  requires  nothing  of  us 
but  what  is  for  our  good,  and  wiU  infinitely  reward 
us  for  doing  that  which  is  best  for  ourselves ;  that 
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coDnives  at  our  follies^  and  pities  our  infirmities,  and 
upon  our  unfeigDed  repentance  is  ready  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  us,  even  when  we  wilfully  and  presump- 
tuously provoke  him ;  to  imagine  it,  I  say,  our  in- 
terest to  shake  off  the  belief  of  such  a  blessed  beii^ 
as  this,  is  the  utmost  height  of  foUy  and  madness. 
For  it  were  doubtless  a  thousand  times  more  to- 
lerable for  men  that  the  sun  should  be  pulled  down 
from  the  firmament,  and  all  the  fights  of  heaven  ex- 
tinguished, than  that  the  belief  of  a  God  should  be 
banished  from  the  world,  the  absence  of  which  would 
overspread  mankind  with  such  a  dismal  night  of 
horror  and  despair,  and  blackness  and  darkness, 
as  would  render  all  wise  and  considering  men  weaiy 
of  their  beings,  and  cause  them  to  wish  a  thousand 
times  over,  as  for  the  utmost  good  they  could  devise 
for  themselves,  O  that  there  were  such  a  being  as  a 
God  at  the  helm  of  the  world,  that  so  the  affairs  of 
it  might  be  steered  by  an  infinite  power,  that  is 
always  directed  by  an  infinite  wisdom,  and  always 
biassed  and  inclined  by  an  infinite  goodness !  What 
then  can  be  more  brutish  or  irrational  than  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  base  lusts,  that  are  the  scandal  of  our 
nature,  the  bane  of  our  society,  the  vexation  of  our 
lives,  and  the  disturbance  of  all  our  happiness,  to 
banish  the  belief  of  a  God  from  our  minds,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  our  hope,  and  the  only  support  we 
can  rationally  depend  on. 

IV.  The  atheist  concludes  for  that  side  of  the 
question  which  is  infinitely  the  most  unsafe  and  ha- 
zardous. He  who  believes  there  is  a  God,  and  acts 
accordingly,  runs  a  very  small  and  inconsiderable 
venture,  if  in  the  issue  of  things  he  should  chance  to 
be  mistaken;  he  only  ventures  the  dissatisfying  a 
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few  extravagant  lusts,  the  crossing  some  irregular 
inclinations  of  Ym  nature,  which  if  he  had  gratified 
would  have  vexed  and  tormented  him,  and  entangled 
his  life  with  a  thousand  ill  circumstances ;  he  only 
ventures  prayers  and  some  tears,  some  watchings, 
and  strugglings,  and  contentions  with  himself,  and 
perhaps  some  reproaches  and  persecutions  for  right* 
eousness'  sake ;  in  exchange  for  which  he  hath  com- 
monly a  healthfid  and  a  prosperous,  an  even,  safe, 
and  contented  life,  a  quiet  and  a  triumphant  con- 
science, and  a  joyous  expectation  of  a  blissful  eter- 
nity to  come,  which  do  outweigh  all  the  incommodi- 
ties  he  ventures,  all  the  pains  he  undergoes,  and  all 
the  pleasures  of  which  he  debars  himself;  and  if  in 
the  conclusion,  when  he  resigns  up  his  breath,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  neither  Grod,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell, 
his  condition  will  be  altogether  as  good  as  the 
atheist's,  with  whom  he  will  sleep  quietly  in  the 
same  dust  under  the  same  everlasting  insensibility. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  the  atheist,  by  believing 
that  there  is  no  God,  and  acting  accordingly,  runs 
the  most  desperate  hazard  in  the  world.  For  be- 
sides that  he  throws  away  the  main  support  and 
comfort  of  his  life,  and  lays  himself  open  to  all  con- 
tingencies, and  resigns  up  the  satisfaction  of  a  gbod 
conscience,  together  with  the  hope  of  a  blessed  futu- 
rity, and  all  the  innumerable  joys  it  abounds  with ; 
besides  all  which,  he  ventures  to  be  eternally  wretched 
and  miserable  in  the  world  to  come,  and  exposes 
himself  naked  and  defenceless  to  the  unquenchable 
wrath  of  an  everlasting  Gk)d;  in  exchange  for  all 
which,  he  hath  no  other  present  compensation,  but 
the  pleasures  of  a  riotous  and  tumultuary  life,  which 
do  always  die  away  in  the  enjoyment,  and  are  gene- 
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rally  dashed  and  sophisticated  with  a  thousand  very 
sad  and  uncomfortable  drcumstanoes.     And  then  i( 
when  he  concludes  this  present  scene   of  life,  he 
should  find  himself  mistaken  in  his  atheistical  confi- 
dence, and  be  unexpectedly  summoned  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  that  God  whose  being  and  authority  he  bath 
so  peremptwily   denied  and  affronted,  and   fincmi 
thence  be  transmitted  into  a  dismal  eternity,  there 
to  languish  out  an  everlasting  existence  in  remediless 
woes  and  unpitied  lamentations ;  how  would  it  as- 
tonish and  confound  him  to  find  his  confident  iofi- 
ddity  baffled  by  such  a  wofiil  experiment,  when,  in- 
stead of  being  asleep  in  a  state  of  silence  and  insen- 
sibility, which  was  the  thing  he  depended  on,  he 
shall  find  himself  wafted  to  a  strange  shore,  and 
there  landed  among  devils  and  miserable  spirits,  in  a 
state  of  endless,  easeless,  and  remediless  calamity! 
How  blank  and  forlorn  will  the  fool  look,  to  find 
himself  thus  fatally  mistaken !  and  yet,  for  all  he 
knows,  this  may  be  the  result  and  issue  of  things. 
So  that  it  is  a  very  small  hazard,  you  see,  that  good 
men  run,  compared  with  that  of  the  atheist's ;  for 
should  they  be  mistaken,  their  condition  wiU  be  as 
good  as  his  at  the  winding  up  of  the  bottom  ;  but  if 
they  should  not,  it  will  be  infinitely  better. 

It  is  storied  of  a  certain  hermit,  who,  being  retired 
from  the  world,  led  a  very  severe  and  mortified  life, 
that  being  one  day  met  by  two  cardinals,  who  were 
riding  by  with  a  very  pompous  equipage,  was  thus 
accosted  by  them  ;  Father,  why  should  you  thus  mor- 
tify and  macerate  yourself,  by  retiring  from  the  glo- 
ries and  pleasures  of  this  life?  Suppose  now  that 
after  all  your  religious  severities  there  should  be 
neither  a  God  nor  a  future  world  to  reward  you. 
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would  it  not  be  ^regious  folly  in  you  thus  to  throw 
'away  present  enjoyments  for  fiiture  nothings?  To 
which  the  good  man  presently  returned  this  answei^ ; 
But,  sirs,  suppose  there  should  be  a  God  and  a  fu- 
ture world  to  punish  you,  would  it  not  be  egregious 
Iblly  in  you  to  run  such  a  desperate  venture  as  you 
do,  of  being  everlastingly  miserable  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  momentary  honours  and  advancements?  Upon 
which,  as  the  story  saith,  the  cardinals  being  con- 
vinced, went  away  very  pensive.  And  herein,  doubt- 
less, the  honest  hermit  was  very  much  in  the  right. 
For  were  it  a  moot  point,  whether  there  be  a  God 
or  no,  one  would  think,  in  a  matter  of  such  unspeak- 
able moment,  and  where  the  hazard  on  each  side  is 
so  infinitely  unequal,  there  is  no  man  in  his  wits  but 
would  choose  the  safest  side,  and  make  that  his  rule 
and  principle  to  live  by.  In  this  therefore  the 
atheist  is  justly  chargeable  with  the  most  desperate 
f(dly ;  that  whereas  at  least  he  might  be  safe,  if  not 
eternally  happy,  by  believing  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  acting  accordingly,  he  rather  chooses  to  venture 
being  eternally  miserable,  by  believing  there  is  none, 
and  acting  as  if  there  were  none.  In  short,  this  is 
the  plain  state  of  the  case ;  If  I  believe  that  God  is, 
and  act  consonantly,  I  shall  be  safe  if  he  be  not,  and 
eternally  happy  if  he  be ;  whereas,  if  I  believe  that 
he  is  not,  I  am  sure  to  be  miserable  for  ever  if  he 
be,  and  am  only  safe  fh)m  being  miserable  for  eyer 
if  he  be  not :  and  this  being  the  case,  I  leave  any 
than  to  judge  which  of  the  two  is  in  prudence  more 
eligible,  the  peradventure  of  being  happy  for  ever,  or 
of  being  miserable  for  ever,  supposing  both  to  be 
eq^lQly  probable.    But, 

V.  The  atheist  concludes  for  the  unsafest  side  of 
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the  question  upon  the  greatest  unoertamties  in  the 
world.  One  would  think,  before  a  man  assented  to 
a  conclusion,  the  consequence  of  which,  if  he  should 
be  mistaken,  will  be  for  ever  &tal  to  him^  he  shouU 
be  so  wise  at  least  as  to  look  before  he  leap,  and  »- 
tisfy  himself  of  the  grounds  he  condudea  on,  and 
not  to  give  up  his  assent  upon  every  doubtful  aad 
uncertain  appearance.  Now  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion which  the  atheist  assents  to.  is  of  sudi  migh^ 
consequence,  as  that  should  it  prove  false  he  is  lost 
for  ever;  and  therefore  one  would  think  it  coo* 
cemed  him  to  be  very  sure  of  his  hand,  and  take 
care  that  his  assent  be  founded  upon  very  strong 
and  undeniable  evidence;  instead  of  which  he  as- 
sents at  a  venture,  and  grounds  his  belief  upon  the 
most  sandy  foundations.     For, 

I.  He  concludes  for  a  pure  n^ative. 

II.  He  concludes  for  it  upon  a  bare  possibility. 

III.  He  concludes  for  it  against  the  best  evidence 
that  the  contrary  will  admit. 

I.  lie  concludes  for  a  pure  negative.  All  men 
are  agreed,  that  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  prove  a 
negative ;  but  to  prove  a  pure  negative  is  impossible, 
unless  the  existence  of  the  thing  which  it  denies  im- 
plies an  express  contradiction.  It  is  true,  where  a 
thing  visibly  exists,  so  that  we  can  perceive  as  well 
how  it  doth  not  exist  as  how  it  doth,  we  may  with 
as  good  evidence  deny  as  affirm ;  but  as  for  pure  ne- 
gatives, which  deny  the  very  existence  of  such  things 
as  may  possibly  exist,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain 
of  them  without  an  infinite  understanding.  For  be- 
fore we  can  be  sure  that  what  is  not  in  our  under- 
standing is  not  in  nature,  we  must  be  sure,  that 
whatsoever  is  in  nature  is  in  our  understanding; 
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otherwise  a  thousand  things  may  be,  though  we  do 
not  understand  them.  As  for  instance,  unless  I 
were  sure  that  I  had  the  perfect  map  or  geography 
of  such  a  country  in  my  head,  it  is  impossible  I 
should  be  sure  that  there  is  no  such  town,  or  dty,  or 
region  belonging  thereunto ;  and  so,  unless  I  were, 
sure  that  the  cosmography  or  univei*sal  map  of  na- 
ture were  perfectly  delineated  on  my  understanding, 
I  cannot  positively  affirm  that  such  or  such  a  being 
doth  not  actually  exist.  So  that,  as  a  great  divine 
of  our  own  hath  well  observed  upon  this  very  argu-. 
ment,  after  all  that  can  be  said  against  a  thing,  this 
will  stiU  be  true;  that  many  things  possibly  are  which 
we  know  not  of,  and  that  many  things  more  may  be 
than  are.  For  unless  our  understanding  were  ex« 
tended  to  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  there  majr 
be,  for  all  we  know,  ten  thousand  things  in  nature 
which  are  not  in  our  understanding.  So  that  con- 
ceming  pure  negatives  we  can  never  be  certain,  un- 
less the  things  which  they  deny  be  absolutely  impos-^ 
sible,  and  imply,  in  the  very  notion  of  their  exist- 
ence, a  plain  contradiction;  which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  eidstence  of  Grod.  For  by  Grod  we  mean 
nothing  but  a  being  endowed  with  all  possible  per- 
fections ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  such  being  as  is  endowed  with  all  the 
perfections  that  it  is  possible  for  a  being  to  be  en- 
dowed with,  is  to  assert  possibilities  impossible, 
which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Since  therefore 
this  n^ative,  that  there  is  no  God,  denies  that  which 
is  possible  in  its  nature,  and  which  implies  not  the 
least  shadow  of  contradiction,  it  is  impossible,  sup- 
posing it  were  true|  for  any  finite  understanding  to 
be  certain  of  it.     What  man  in  his  wits  then  would 
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ever  presume  to  deny  the  being  of  Gkid,  and  to  stake 
his  everlasting  fate  on  it,  when  he  knows  before- 
hand that  he  cannot  be  sure  that  his  denial  is  true, 
and  that  if  it  prove  fidse  he  is  lost  for  ever.  Alas! 
what  is  this  but  to  throw  dice  for  our  souls,  and 
to  venture  our  salvation  on  a  wild  uncertainty. 

II.  The  atheist  concludes  for  a  pure  negative 
upon  a  bare  possibility.  One  would  think,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  infinite  moment,  men  should  at  least  be 
so  wise  as  not  to  conclude  without  strong  proba- 
bilities where  they  can  find  no  certainty  to  rely  on ; 
but  so  desperately  foolhardy  is  the  atheist,  as  to 
suspend  his  faith,  and  virith  that  his  salvation,  upon 
the  bare  possibility  that  there  may  be  no  Grod.  For 
when  he  is  urged  with  those  arguments  of  God's 
being  that  are  drawn  from  the  beautiful  contrivance 
of  the  world,  he  hath  no  other  way  to  evade  them, 
but  by  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  how  by  the  ne- 
cessary laws  of  matter  and  motion  things  might 
possibly  be  shuffled  together  as  they  are,  without 
the  agency  and  direction  of  a  God ;  and  yet  even  in 
this  attempt  so  many  inextricable  difficulties  present 
themselves  as  have  puzzled  and  confounded  the 
acutest  wits  that  were  ever  engaged  in  it ;  and  while 
with  all  their  art  and  contrivance  they  have  been 
framing  their  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  this 
world  without  a  God,  they  have  been  forced,  not 
only  to  beg  some  principles,  but  also  to  assert  others 
that  upon  examination  have  been  found  repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  things :  and  when  all  is  done,  if 
both  were  true,  yet  are  they  altogether  insufficient 
to  solve  a  thousand  plienomena  in  nature.  So  that 
the  utmost  that  the  most  learned  and  inquisitive 
atheist  could  ever  pretend  to  was  to  advance  atheism 
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to  a  grand  perhaps;  and  by  endeavouring  to  de- 
monstrate how  things  might  possibly  be  as  they  are 
without  a  God,  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  there  is 
none :  and  yet  when  all  is  done,  their  most  ingenious 
endeavours  are  only  a  demonstration  that  the  most 
acute  and  witty  men  may  be  mistaken.     For  what 
a  hopeless  kind  of  task  is  it  to  shew  how  that  may 
be  the  effect  of  a  blind  chance  or  necessity,  which 
hath  all  the  characters  of  a  wise  design  and  con- 
trivance fiurly  imprinted  on  it  ?  How  is  it  possible 
for  an  undesigning  chance  to  fit  means  to  ends,  or 
ends  to  natures?  or  so  to  proportion  parts  to  one 
another,  as  to  make  a  comely  symmetry  in  the  whole; 
and  this  in  ten  thousand  instances,  and  fail  in  one  ? 
How  often,  as  the  abovenamed  author  from  Tully 
discourses,  might  a  man,  after  he  hath  shaken  to- 
gether a  set  of  letters  in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon 
the  ground,  before  they  would  fall  into  an  exact 
poem,  or  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose !  And  may 
not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance  as  the 
great  volume  of  the  world,  in  which  there  is  such  an 
inexhaustible  treasure  of  rich  sense  and  contrivance  ? 
Or  how  long  might  a  man  be  in  sprinkling  colours 
upon  a  canvass  with  a  careless  hand,  before  they 
would  happen  to  fall  into  the  exact  picture  of  a 
man!  And  is  a  man  easier  made  by  chance  than 
his  picture  ?  Why  may  we  not  as  well  conceive  the 
most  r^ular  building  in  the  world  to  be  framed  by 
a  casual  concourse  of  stone  and  iron  and  timbec, 
as  that  these  blind  and  rambling  parts  of  matter 
should  chance  to  place  themselves  so  orderly  in  the 
world,  and  to  observe  such  an  exact  harmony  and 
decorum,  as  if  they  kept  time  with   the  qiusical 
laws  of  some  almighty  mind  that  composed  their 
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and  r^gubtod  tbar  motiou  np  and  dowa 
in  the  vniTcne. 

Bot  granting  the  atheist  what  he  ao  eage^ 
tiMMgfa  mMsucmiaafullj  oontends  fiv,  that  it  ia  ponhk 
all  this  might  happen  bj  mere  diance,  and  come* 
quentfy  that  there  maj  be  no  God  in  the  woild; 
would  an  J  man  in  his  wits  fimnd  his  faith  upon  i 
mere  pmwihiKty,  when  it  will  be  as  much  as  Ik 
soul  is  worth,  if  he  dKwld  happen  to  be  mistaken? 
It  is  possiUe,  that  should  he  throw  himself  fitim  tlie 
top  of  a  high  steefde,  the  air  between  maj  be  n 
condensed  as  to  bear  him  np^  and  preserve  him  from 
beii^  dashed  in  pieces  bj  the  fill;  but  would  yoa 
not  think  the  man  staik  mad  that  should  venture 
his  nedL  upon  that  possibility?  And  yet  it  is  a  fir 
more  deqierate  venture  that  the  atheist  makes  by 
thus  hazarding  his  soul  to  everlasting  destruction 
upon  a  bare  possibility  that  there  may  be  no  God  to 
destroy  him. 

III.  The  atheist  concludes  against  the  best  evi- 
dence that  the  contrary  will  admit     For  that  there 
is  a  God,  we  have  as  full  evidence  as  the  matter 
could  bear  if  there  were  one ;  and  to  require  more 
is  absurd  and  unreasonable.     For  let  us  at  present 
suppose,  but   for  arguments-sake,  that  there  were 
such  an  infinite  spirit  in  the  world;  a  spirit  that 
were  as  wise,  and  as  good,  and  as  powerfid  as  he 
whom  we  call  God  is  supposed  to  be ;  supposing,  I 
say,  there  were  such  a  spirit  actually  existing,  we 
could  not  have  greater  evidence  of  it  than  we  have 
already  that  he  actuaUy  exists.     For  we  could  not 
see  him  with  our  eyes,  because  we  suppose  him  to 
be  a  spirit ;  we  could  not  demonstrate  his  existence 
a  prion,  or  from  any  cause,  because  being  the  first 
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cause  he  must  be  uncaused,  or  self-originated.  It 
remains  therefore  that  the  only  demonstration  we 
could  give  of  his  being  is  that  which  we  call  a  pos- 
leriarif  or  from  such  sensible  effects  as  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
such  a  Being ;  and  of  such  effects  as  these  we  have 
infinite  instances  before  us.  For,  in  sum,  we  have 
all  this  visible  world  about  us,  whose  changeable  na- 
ture demonstrates  it  to  be  the  effect  of  some  supe- 
.nor  cause,  and  whose  unspeakable  vastness,  beauty, 
and  contrivance  argue  it  to  be  the  effect  of  some 
most  wise  and  good  and  powerful  cause.  For  as 
to  the  first,  whatsoever  is  changeable  cannot  self- 
exist,  but  will  necessarily  proceed  from  some  supe- 
rior cause ;  because  whatsoever  self-exists  is  neces- 
sarily, and  whatsoever  is  necessarily  is  always  the 
same ;  that  which  is  without  any  cause  cannot  but 
be;  and  that  which  is  thus  or  thus  without  any 
cause  cannot  but  be  so  or  so  for  ever.  And  conse- 
quently, if  the  world  were  of  itself  without  any 
cause,'  it  would  not  only  be  necessarily,  but  also  be 
such  as  it  is  necessarily  and  unchangeably ;  but  con- 
trariwise we  plainly  perceive  that  it  runs  a  perpetual 
course  of  change  and  alteration,  that  its  parts  are 
continually  altering  their  figure,  and  shifting  their 
places  with  one  another ;  whereas  if  this  part  were 
of  itself  necessarily,  as  it-  must  be  if  the  whole  be  so, 
it  would  necessarily  be  where  it  is  and  what  it  is 
eternally. 

And  since  the  mutability  of  this  world  argues  it 
to  be  the  effect  of  some  superior  cause,  I  would  fain 
know  whether,  considering  the  vastness  and  beauty 
and  contrivance  of  it,  it  be  not  most  reasonable  to 
attribute  it  to  such  an  all-good,  all-wise,  and  almighty 
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cBiue  as  we  suppose  God  to  be.  For  what  less  tftfs 
an  infinite  power  can  bear  a  doe  proportion  tosach 
a  vast  and  immense  worid  ?  Sbonld  you  enter  into  i 
vast  and  magnificent  paboe»  and  find  no  creatore  is 
it  but  a  compan J  of  mice  or  weasds,  oonld  you  pos- 
sibly bdiere  that  these  impotent  ▼ennin  bmk  it? 
And  yet  the  building  of  the  most  royal  palacse  doA 
not  so  much  exceed  the  power  of  these  weak  ani- 
mals, as  the  building  of  this  world  doth  the  power 
of  any  cause  but  a  God.  But  then  if  we  cxmsider 
the  infinite  number  of  beings  in  the  world  that  are 
capable  of  happiness,  and  the  vast  provisions  thst 
are  made  to  entertain  them  according  to  their  seve> 
ral  capacities^  we  cannot  but  thence  conclude,  that 
the  power  which  made  them  was  acted  by  an  infinite 
goodness.  Lastly,  if  we  consider  the  rare  and  ad- 
mirable contrivance  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
world;  how  perfiect  each  one  is  in  its  kind,  how 
exactly  fitted  to  each  other,  and  what  a  lovely  sym- 
metry and  proportion  they  all  make  in  the  whole; 
how  can  we  otherwise  imagine,  but  that  that  power 
and  goodness  which  caused  it  was  directed  by  an  in- 
finite wisdom  ?  So  that  the  world  is  such  an  effect 
as  openly  proclaims  its  cause  to  be  Grod ;  and  if  this 
evidence  of  God's  existence  will  not  convince  men, 
they  are  impregnaUy  fortified  against  all  convic- 
tion ;  and  if  God  should  carry  them  into  those  infi- 
nite spaces  that  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world, 
and  there  command  a  new  one  into  being,  while 
they  stood  looking  on,  and  saw  it  springing  out  of 
nothing,  they  might  with  as  good  reason  conclude 
that  world  to  be  nothing  but  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  insensible  parts  of  matter,  as  they  now  do  that 
this  is  so.     So  that,  in  fine,  he  that  denies  God  after 
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oil' these  demonstrations  which  he  hath  given  of  him- 
self, is  out  of  the  reach  of  argument,  and  if  he  pursue 
his  own  principles,  can  never  be  convinced  by  any 
possible  reasons.  And  what  a  desperate  folly  is  it 
for  men  to  embrace  a  belief,  which,  should  they  be 
mistaken,  draws  after  it  everlasting  ruin,  when  they 
have  all  the  reasons  to  the  contrary  that  the  matter 
is  capable  of!  What  is  this  but  to  shut  their  eyes, 
and  cast  themselves  blindfold  on  their  own  destruc- 
tion, and  to  resolve  to  wiidc  hard,  and  believe  against 
all  possible  reason,  that  so  they  may  ruin  themselves 
without  any  interruption  ? 

VI.  And  lastly.  The  atheist  plainly  contradicts  him- 
'  self  in  his  own  oondusion :  for  by  denying  that  God 
is,  he  necessarily  denies  the  possibility  of  his  being. 
For  if  he  be  not,  it  is  impossible  he  should  ever  be ; 
because  eternity  of  being  is  included  in  the  notion  of 
him.  For  when  we  speak  of  God,  we  mean  by  him  a 
Being  that  is  before  all  causes,  and  the  cause  of  all 
cmees ;  and  that  therefore  oweth  not  his  being  tb  any 
prior  cause,  but  doth  necessarily,  independently,  and 
eternally  exist.  So  that  if  he  be  not  now,  he  cannot 
be  at  all,  because  he  must  begin  to  be,  which  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  very  essential  notion  and  idea  of 
him.  For  if  he  should  ever  begin  to  be,  he  cannot 
be  eternal ;  and  if  he  be  not  eternal,  he  Cannot  be 
God.  So  that!  to  say  God  is  not,  is  by  necessaiy 
consequence  to  say  he  cannot  be  at  all ;  and  yet  b^ 
a  God,  we  mean  at  the  same  time  a  Being  that  is 
endowed  with  all  possible  perfectibns  that  a  being  is 
capable  of.  Wherefore  as  by  saying  that  God  is  not, 
we  do  by  consequence  assert  that  it  is  impossible  he 
should  ever  be ;  so  by  asserting  that  it  is  impossible 
he  should  ever  be,  we  do  in  effect  assert  this  gross 
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lidfaf iig  tiwt  lie  i% joid  adiDg  ttamfiof^,: wluil  ii 
muMlnniH  ft%  «  it  finr  med  to  coBtmdicC  Oem- 
•elres  to  deny  bim !  Wlnt  is  this  hA  to  stake  tlidr 
floub  upon  ity^that  the  yery  first  principle  of  reason- 
ing is  fabe,  and  put  their  fiite  upon  this  desperate 
issue,  that  unless  both  parts  of  a  contradiction  proTe 
true,  they  must  inevitably  pmsh  for  ever  ? 


And  now  having  shewn  you  from  what  malignant 
causes  atheism  springs,  and  how  desperately  foolish 
and  unreasonable  it  is  in  itself,  let  us  all  endeavour, 
by  the  serious  consideration  of  what  hath  been  said, 
to  fortify  our  minds  against  it.  And  since  this  pro- 
position. That  God  is,  is  the  prime  foundation  of  all  re- 
ligion, it  concerns  us  all  to  use  our  utmost  diligence  to 
establish  our  minds  in  the  firm  and  steadfast  belief  of 
it ;  and  this  we  cannot  fail  to  do,  if  we  heartily  endea- 
vour it.  For  the  arguments  of  God's  being  do  shine 
all  round .  about  us  with  such  a  dear  and  con vincii^ 
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light,  that  we  need  do  no  more  than  just  open  our 
eyes  to  see  it,  and  dispel  those  mischievous  causes 
from  our  wills,  that  hide  and  obscure  it  from  our 
understandings.  And  when  once  we  have  throughly 
settled  the  belief  of  6od*s  being  in  our  minds,  it  will 
mightily  influence  all  our  powers  of  action ;  it  will 
invite  our  hope,  and  alarm  our  fear,  and  address  to 
every  passion  in  us  that  is  capable  of  persuasion,  and 
be  an  ever-living  spring  of  religion  within  us.  For 
God  is  an  object  so  infinitely  great  in  himself,  and  of 
such  infinite  moment  and  concernment  to  us,  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  we  should  firmly  believe  that 
he  is,  without  being  vigorously  impressed  with  re- 
ligious affections  upon  the  consideration  of  his 
being. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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